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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
THOSE FIGURED IN THIS WORK. 



I 



T has been suggested, by an eminent Authority, that many readers would be glad 
to be informed where reliable Illustrations could be found of those Plants which 
are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references to the figures 
in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works referred to 
being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follows : 



A. B. R. 

A. E. .. . 

A. F. B. 

A. F. P . . . 

A. G. .. . 
A. H. . . . 
B 

B. F. F. 

B. F. S... . 

B. H. .. . 
B. M. . . 
B. M. PI. . 

B. O. .. . 

B. B. 

B. Z. . . . 

C. H. P. 

Enc. T. & S. 

E. T. S. M. . 

F. A. O. 

F. D. . . . 

F. d. S. . . . 
Fl. Ment. . 
Flora . . . 

F. M. . . . 

F. & P. . . . 

G. C. . . . 

G. C. n. s. . 

G. G. . . . 

G. M. . . . 

G. M. B. . 

Gn 

G. W. F. A. . 

H. B. F. . , 
H. E. F. .. 

H. F. B. A. . 

H. F. T. 



H. G. F. 
H. S. F. 

r. H. .. 

I. H. PI. 
J. B. .. 
J. F. A . . 



Andrews (H. C). Botanist's Repository. London, 

1799-1811. 10 vols. 4to. 
Andrews (H. C). Coloured Bngi-avings of Heaths. 

London, 1802-30. 4 vols. 4to. 
Loudon (J. C). Arboretum et fruticetum britan- 

nicum, . . . London, 1838. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Allioni (C). Flora pedemontana. Aug. Taur., 1785. 

3 vols. Fol. 

Aublet (J. B. C. F.). Histoire des plantes de la 

Guiane fran^aise. Londres, 1775. 4 vols. 4to. 

Andrews (H. C). The Heathery. London, 1804-12. 

4 vols. 4to. 

Maund (B.). The Botanist. . . . London, 1839. 

8 vols. 4to. 
Brandis (D.). Forest Flora of . . . India. London, 

1876, 8vo. Atlas, 4to. 
Beddome (R. H.). Flora sylvatica. Madras 

ri869-73]. 2 vols. 4to. 
La Belgique Horticole. . . Ghent, 1850, &c.* 
Botanical Magazine. London, 1787, &c. 8vo.* 
Bentley (R.) and Trimeu (H.). Medicinal Plants. 

London, 1875-80. 3vo. 
Bateman (James). A Monograph of Odontoglossum. 

London, 1874. Fol. 
Botanical Register. London, 1815-47. 33 vols. 8vo. 
Botanische Zeitung. Berlin, vols. i. — xiii. (1843-55). 

8vo. Leipzig, vol. xiv. (1856).* 
Cathcart's Illustrations of Himalayan Plants. Lon- 
don, 1855. Fol. 
Loudon (J. C). Encyclopsedia of Trees and Shrubs. 

. . . London, 1842. 8vo. 
See T. S. M. 
Fitzgerald (R. D.). Australian Orchids. Sydney, 

1876. Fol.* 

Flora Danica — usually quoted as the title of the 

work, Icones plantarum . . . Danise et Nor- 

vegise. . . . Havnise, 1761 to 1885. Fol. 
La Flore des Serres et des Jardins de I'Europe. 

1845-82. 23 vols. 8vo. 
Moggridge (J. T.). Contributions to the Flora of 

Mentone . . . London, 1864-8. 
Flora Oder allgemeine botanische Zeitung. 1818-42. 

25 vols. 8vo. [New Series] 1843, &c.* 
Floral Magazine. London, 1861-71, 8vo. 1872-81, 4to. 
Florist and Pomologist. London, 1868-84. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

London, 1841-65. Fol. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle. New Series, 1866, &0. 

Fol.* 
Gray (A.). Genera florffi Americae. . . . Boston, 

1848-9. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Magazine. Conducted by Shirley 

Hibberd. London.* 
The Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. . . . London, 

1850-1. 3 vols. 8vo. 
The Garden. London, 1871, &c. 4to.* 
Goodale (G. L. ). Wild Flowers of America. Boston, 

1877. 4to. 
Hooker (W. J.). 
Hooker (W. J.). 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Flora boreali-americana. 
don, 1833-40. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hooker (J. D.). Flora Tasmanise. London, 1860. 
2 vols. 4to. This is Part 3 of " The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erehiis and Terror, in the years 1839-43." 

Hooker (W. J.). Garden Ferns. London, 1862. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Species Filicum. 

L'lllustration horticole. Gand, 1850, &c. Bvo.* 

See C. H. P. 

Journal of Botany. . . . London, 1863. 8vo.* 

Jacquin (N. J.). Florse austriacse . . . icones . . . 
Viennie. 1773-8. 5 vols. Fol. 



The British Ferns. 
Exotic Flora, Edinburgh, 1823-7. 



Lon- 



J. H. ... 


J. H. S. , . . 


K. E. E. 

L. B. C. .. . 


L. C. B. .. . 


L. B. M. 


L. J. F. . . . 


L. R. . . 


L. S. 0... . 


L. &P. F. G. 


M. A. S. . . 


N 


N. S 


P. F. G. 

P. M. B. .. 


Ref. B 


R. G 

R. H 

R. S. H. 


R. X. 0. . 


S. B. F. G. .. 


S. C 

S. E. B 


S. F. A 


S. F. d. J. .. 


S. F. G 


S. H. Ivy. . . 


Sw. Ger. .. 


Sy. En. B. . . 


S. Z.F.J. .. 


T. H. S 


T. L. S. .. . 


T. S. M. 


W. D. B. .. 


W. F. A. .. 
W. O.A. .. 



\v. s. o. 



W. &F. 



Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 

Conducted by Dr. Robert Hogg. London. 
Journal of the Horticultural Society. London, 1846. 

8vo.* 
Kotschy. Die Eiche Europas und des Orients. 
Loddiges(C.). Botanical Cabinet. London, 1812-33. 

20 vols. 4to. 
Lindley (J.). Collectanea botanica. . . . London, 

1821. Fol. 
La Marck (J. B. P. A. de M. de). Encyclop^die 

methodique . . . Botanique. Paris, 1783-1817 

13 vols. 4to. 
Lemaire (C). Le Jardin fieuriste. Gand, 1851-4. 

4 vols. 8vo. 
Lindlev (J.). Rosarum Monographia. London, 

1820. 8vo. 
Lindley (J.). Sertum Orchidaceum. . . . London, 

1838. Fol. 
Lindley (J.) and Paxton (J.). Flower Garden. . . . 

Loudon. . . . 1851-3. 3 vols. 4to. 
Salm-Dyck. Monographia generum Aloes et Me- 

sembryanthemi. Bonnse, 1836-63 4to. 
Burbidge (F. W.). The Narcissus : Its History and 

Culture. With a Scientific Review of the 

GenusbyJ. G.Baker, F.L.S. London, 1875 8vo. 
Nuttall (T.). North American Sylva . . . Phila 

delphia, 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 
See L. & P. F. G. 
Paxton (J.). Magazine of Botany. London, 1834-49, 

16 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders (W. W.). Befugium botanicum. . 

London, 1869-72. 8vo. 
Regel(E.). Gartenflora, 1852, &c.» 
Revue Horticole . . . Paris, 1852.* 
Hooker (J. D.). The Rhododendrons of Sikkim 

Himalaya. London, 1849-51. Fol. 
Reichenbach, ^i. (H. G.). Xenia orchidacea. Leip, 

zig, 1858. 4to.* 
Sweet (R.). British Flower Garden. Loudon. 

1823-9. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Second Series. London, 1831-8. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Cistinese. London, 1825-30. 8vo. 
Smith (J. E.). Exotic Botany. . . London, 1804-5, 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Flora australasica . . . London, 1827-8. 

8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. de) and Vriese (W. H. de). Flore des 

Jardins du Royaume des Pays-Bas. Leide, 

1858-62. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Sibthorp (J.). Flora grseca . . . London, 1806-40. 

10 vols. Fol. 
Hibberd (Shirley). The Ivy : a Monograph. Lon- 
don, 1872. 8vo. 
Sweet (Robert). Geraniacefe, the natural order of 

Gerania. 1828-1830. 
Syme (J. T. B.), now Boswell. English Botany . . 

Ed. 3. London, 1863-85. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. von) and Zuccarini (J. G.). Flora 

Japonica. . . . Lugd. Bat., 1835-44. Fol. 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. London, 

1805-29. 7 vols. 4to. 
Transactions of the Linnsean Society. London, 

1791-1875. 30 vols. 4to.* 
Emerson (G. B.). Trees and Shrubs ... of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston. Ed. 2, 1875. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Watson (P. W.). Dendrologia Britannica. London, 

1825. 2 vols. Svo. 
See 6. W. F. A. 
Warner (E.) and WiUiams (B. S.). The Orchid 

Album. London, 1882. 4to.* 
Warner(R.). Select Orchidaceous Plants. London. 

Series i, 1862-65. Fol. 
Series ii, 1865-75. Fol. 
Woods and Forests. 1883-4. 1 vol. 4to. 



Is still in course of publication. 
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Solerotia — continued. 
several are formed on living plants. Among these are 
the following: In Po'.ato stems, the Solerotium from 
Peniza postuma is produced ; on most herbaceous stems 
8. durum appears in long, black ridges or warts, from 
which arises a mould {Polyactis cinerea), followed, after 
a time, by Peziza Fuckeliana ; S. cepceuoriim, which 
produces Mucor subtilissimus on Onions ; 8. clavus, the 
Ergot of grasses, from which Claviceps purpurea is 
developed ; and a Solerotium which fills the berries 
of Vaccinium Myrtillus, and gives origin to Peziza 
{8clerotinia) haccai'um.. Sclerotia are not themselves a 
cause of " disease in plants, but are organs by which 
disease-producing Fungi are propagated. When any 
cultivated plants are attacked by Fungi that produce 
Solerotia, the only safe method of treatment is to burn 
all parts that bear the latter, to prevent the spread of 
disease the following year. 

SCIiEROXTLOX. A synonym of Myrsine (which 
see). 

SCOBIFOKin. Resembling sawdust. 

SCOIiIOSORUS. Included under Antrophyum. 

SCOIiOCHLOA. A synonym of Arundo. 



Scolopendrium — continued. 

pairs of similar lateral ones ; veins usually once forked, -sori 
oblique, ^in. to |in. long, one line broad. Philippines. Green- 
house. 

S. rhizophyllum (rooting - fronded). sti. lin. to ^in. lonj;, 
naked, compressed, chestnut-brown below, fronds 4in. to 9in. 
long, lanceolate, from an auricled cordate base, the point tapering 
out, and frequently rooting, sori short, irregular, linear-oblong. 
North America. See Fig. 452. 

S. vulgare (common). Burnt Weed ; Christ's Hair ; Common 
Hartstongue. rhiz. very stout, often scaly (as well jvs the stipes 
and midrib), sti. veiy stout, 4in. to Sin. long, fronds bin. to 
18in. long, broadest in the middle, flaccid, bright green ; basal 
lobes usually auricled, converging ; margins undulated ; midi ib 
stout. .5ori parallel, at right angles to the midrib, very variable 
in length and number. Europe (Britain). SvN. S. oficinannn. 

The following are some of the best marked varieties of this 
species : 
S, V. acrocladon (branch - tipped). fronds very distinct, 

narrow-linear, crested and branched at the apex. 
S, V. claphamil (Clapham). fronds forked and crested at the 

apex, laciniate and Inbed on the margins. 
S. V, columnare (columnar), fronds having^ the rachis fringed 

with a narrow, wing-like membran ', leaving only a dense, 

multitid head. h. 6in. 
S. V. Coolingii (Cooling's). A form about 4in. broad and high, 

much branched. 'The plant is almost spherical in shape. 
S. V. crispum (curled), fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, always barren 

under cultivation ; margins crenated and undulated, imparting a 




Fig. 452. Egoting Frond op Scolopendrium rhizophyt.lum. 



SCOIiOFIilTDBIUlVI (the ancient Greek name of 
the genua, used by Theophrastus ; it was said to be so- 
called because the numerous parallel lines of fruit 
resemble the feet of the Centipede, or Scolopendra). 
Hartstongue. Including Antigramme, Camptosorus, and 
Schaffneria. Ord. Filices. A genua comprising about 
nine species of interesting, stove, greenhouse, or hardy 
fema, inhabiting temperate and tropical regions. Sori 
attached to the veins, oblique with regard to the midrib, 
or occasionally almost parallel with it, linear or oblong; 
involucres arranged in pairs, and open towards each other. 
The species thrive on rockwork ; they will also succeed 
in shady situations, where scarcely any other plant would 
live. Of 8. vulgare, the common British Hartstongue, a 
multitude cf varieties are grown in gardens, and present 
a wonderful series of interesting variations from the 
normal state of the plant. The best known species and 
varieties are described below ; except where otherwise 
indicated, all are hardy. For general culture, see Perns. 

S. Hemionitis (Hemionites-like). Mule's Fern. sti. 4in to 6in. 
long, slender, slightly fibrillose. fronds 4in. to 6m. long, oblong- 
lanceolate, hastate-cordate at base, with short and rounded, or 
prominent and almost acute, lobes. South Em-ope, 1779. 

S. Krebsil (Krebs'). A form of Lomaria punctulata. 

S. offioinarum (officinal). A synonym of S. vulgare. 

S. pinnatum (pinnate), sti. compressed, greyish, fronds 2tt. to 
4ft long with an entire terminal pinna, 4in. to 6m. long, and 
liin. to 2in. broad, proliferous at the point, and one to six 

voi.m. 



handsome, frilled appearance. There are many forms of this 
variety, the most important of which are : fertile, latum, and 
minu.^. 
S. V, cristatum (crested), fronds branched at the apex, the 
branches again forked, thus forming a large crest. See Fig. 453. 




FlG. 453. SCOLOPENnRIUJI VUI.fiARE CRISTATUM. 

The form lalo-digitatnm has digitately-branched fronds, and 
irregularly-laciniate and wavy divisions. See Fig. 454. 

3 E 
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Scolopendrinm — continued. 

S. V. densum (dense). A remarkable form, about Sin. higb, 
having the fronds very much branched, so that the plant re- 
sembles a green ball, studded over with innumerable points, 
something like curled parsley. 1882. 

S. V. laceratiim (torn), fronds beautifully crested and curled 
at the tips, forming large, crisp heads. 




Fig. 154. Frond op Scolopendrium vulgare lato-digitatum. 

S. V. marginatum (margined), fronds about 1ft. long, having 
on the under side, near the margin, a continuous, raised line, 
which often produces thorn-like processes. A very elegant and 
distinct variety. 

S, V. multilidum (much-cut).- fronds much-branched and forked 
at the apex, forming a very handsome, crested head. 

S. V, Stansfieldii (Stansfield's). This mainly differs from 
cHspwm in that the fronds are peculiarly fringed on the edges 
and crested at the apex. It is a very striking variety. 

SCOIiTMUS (the old Grreek name, used by Theo- 
phraatus and other writers as far back as Hesiod). 
Oed. Compositce. A small genus (three species) o{ hardy, 
erect, annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, natives of the 
Mediterranean region. Flower-heads yellow, terminal or 
lateral, sessile ; involucre ovoid or sub-globose, the few- 
seriate bracts mucronate or spiny at apex, gradually 
passing into floral leaves ; receptacle conical or elongated ; 
florets ligulate, truncately five-toothed at apex. Leaves 
alternate, rigid, sinuate-toothed or pinnatifid, with spiny 
teeth or lobes, often white-spotted above. The roots of 
S. hispanicus are equally aa good as Scorzonera ; the 
leaves and stalks are eaten as Gardoong by the people of 
Salamanca ; the flowers are employed for the adultera- 
tion of Saffron. S. maculalus is sometimes cultivated 
for the sake of its spotted, variegated leaves ; seeds of 
this species only require sowing in the open ground. 
The perennial and biennial species thrive in common 
soil, and may be increased by seeds, or by divisions. 
S. grandlfiorns (large-flowered).* fl:-heads solitary, usually ter- 
minal ; bracts sub-verticillate. May. t slightly villous, de- 
current, winged. Stem villous, h. 3ft. Mediterranean region 
1828. Perennial. 
S. blspanicus (Spanish). GoMon Thistle; Spanish Oyster 
Plant, fl.-heads bibracteate, sub-aggregate, in leafy spikes. 
August. ' i. decurrent. slightly glabrous, winged, li. 3ft. South- 
west Europe, 1653. Biennial. (S. F. G. 825.) 



Scolymus — continued. 
S. maculatus (spotted), fl.-heads somewhat corymbose many- 
bracted ; bracts pectinate. July. i. cartilaginous on the mar- 
gins, decurrent, winged, often white-spotted. Stem smms, 
glabrous, h. 3ft. South Europe, 1630. Annual. (S. F. tr. tUH.) 
SCOIiTTIDJE. An extensive group of small Beetles, 
often known as "Bark-beetles," because the larvae of 
by far the greater number of species feed between the 
wood and the bark of trees, especially when the trees 
are dying. The insects, when mature, come out through 
holes in the bark. They are not, however, the only 
Beetles that feed in bark; but probably in no other 
family do so many species possess this habit. They are 
distinguished by their small size and cylindrical form 




Fig. 455. Scolytds Geofproyi, (a) natural size and (b) magnified. 

(see Pig. 455), fitting them for their mode of life. 
They have four joints in each foot, the first joint 
being decidedly shorter than the next three together. 
The head is usually narrow, and occasionally it is 
lengthened into a beak, as in "Weevils. The antennae 
are clubbed. The colour is almost always some shade 
of dark grey or brown. The Beetles, after pairing, 
burrow through the bark, and form below it passages, 
which are usually straight or nearly so. The females 
lay eggs along the sides of the passages formed by each 
pair ; and the larvae, on hatching out from the eggs, 
burrow away from the main passages, taking the direc- 
tions least likely to bring them into the burrows of 
one another. As they grow, they increase the width of 
their burrows to correspond with their own size, and 
when full-fed they become pupse in the ends of the tubes ; 
and from these they emerge as Beetles in the following 
spring. A considerable number of species have been 
found in Britain. Of these, some are confined to one 
kind of tree, while others feed in several different kinds. 
Most trees are liable to the attacks of several species of 
these Beetles ; and Ooni/erw, especially Scotch Firs, are 
peculiarly infested by them. Each species makes tun- 
nels so definite and characteristic in form that a prac- 
tised entomologist can generally recognise, from the marks 
in the bark and the wood, the species of Beetle that has 




Fig. 456. Markings on Inner Surface of Elm-Bark of Gal- 
leries formed by Scolytus Oeopfrovi (the wide gallery 
running up the middle is formeil by the Female Beetle, the 
narrow side ones by the Larvso). 

made them (see Figs. 45G and 457). The family Scolytidm 
has been split up into a number of genera, minor cha- 
racters being employed for this purpose ; but upon these 
it is unnecessary now to enter, since their habits the 
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Scolytidss — continited. 
injuries done by them to trees, and the means of pre- 
venting or combating their attacks, are much alike in 
all the species. Fortunately, they seldom appear in quite 
healthy trees ; but if trees have been weakened by any 
cause {e.g., unfavourable soil, or gases in the soil or in 




Fie. 45V. Elm Trunk (much reduced), from which the Bark has 
been removed from one side to show the Galleries formed 
by Scolytus Geofroyi. 

the atmosphere), their destruction is often completed by 
these insects in a short time. Examples of this are fre- 
quently seen in the destruction by them of Elms and of 
other trees in public promenades in large towns (e.g., in 
Paris). 

Remedies. The beetles prefer dying or dead wood in 
which to breed ; hence, all such trees should be removed 
without delay, or, if the trunks are too large to be 
removed, the bark ought to be torn off and burned. It 
is well to leave some dead trunks as traps, since the 




Fig. 458. Old Bark of Elm, showing Holes pierced by Scolytus 
Geoffroyi. 

beetles resort to them in preference to living trees, and 
the logs can be burned with the insects in them. These 
traps should be renewed about every month during the 
breeding season, in summer. Where trees show holes (see 
Fig. 458), the bark should be removed from the infested 



Scolytidse — continued. 
parts about the end of June. In a short time the larvaB 
will be dead, and most of them will have been removed 
by birds. Choice trees may be protected by saturating 
the outer bark with tobacco solution, or other applica- 
tions distasteful to the beetles, about the breeding season. 
The more destructive species in Britain are as follows : 
On Elms, in avenues, &c., Scolylu.s Geoffroyi (also called 
S. destructor (see Figs. 455 to 458), S. pygmoeus, and 
Hylesinus vittatus ; on Ash, hiylesinus crenatus and 
H. Fraxini ; on Birch, Scolytus Ratzehurgi and (in the 
wood) Bostrichus domesticas ; in Beech-wood, B. domes- 
ticus ; on Scotch Firs and other Conifers, Hylesinus poli- 
graphus, Bostrichus chalcographus, B. lypogruphus, B. 
Laricis, B. siituralis, B. bidentatus, B. micrographus , 
B. lineatus, B. cinereus, Hylesinus angustatus, H. pal- 
liatus, H. atra, H. piniperda. Scolytus Pruni, on the 
Continent, occasionally proves hurtful to fruit - trees, 
e.g., Apple and Pear. 

SCOLYTUS. A genus of Scolytidae (which see). 

SCOOPS. Tools employed for levelling or rendering 
smooth the bottoms of drains, when preparing for the 
drain-pipes. They are usually provided with long handles, 
and made in several widths, both hollowed and flattened 
in the sole part, intended for scooping out the soil. 
Some have the point of the Scoop turned on an angle 
towards the workman when in use ; others turn in the 
opposite direction. 

SCOFABIA (from scopa, a broom ; the plants may 
be used for sweeping purposes). Ord. Scrophularineoe. 
A genus comprising, five or six species of much branched 
herbs or small shrubs, natives of Mexico and South 
America, one being broadly dispersed over all warm 
regions. Flowers white, yellow, or pale bluish, rather 
small, on axillary or twin pedicels; calyx four or five- 
parted; corolla four-cleft. Leaves opposite or whorled, 
entire or toothed, dotted. Two species have been intro- 
duced — S. dulcis (Sweet Broom) and S. fiava -both 
herbaceous ; but they are probably lost to cultivation . 

SCOFOIiIA (named in honour of John Anthony 
Soopoli, 1732-1788, Professor of Natural History at 
Pavia, and author of botanical works). Stn. Scopoliim. 
Including Anisodus and Whiileya. Oed. Solanacece. 
A small genus (three species) of hardy, erect, scarcely 
branched, perennial herbs ; one is European, the second 
Japanese, and the third Himalayan. Flowers lurid-purple 
or greenish, veined, nodding ; calyx truncate or broadly 
and shortly fivelobed ; corolla ample, the limb five-angled 
or very shortly five-lobed ; stamens five ; pedicels soli- 
tary, filiform. Leaves membranous, entire. Two of 
the species have been introduced. They thrive in a 
light, dry soil, and in a shady situation. Propagation 
may be eilected by division of the roots. S. carniolica 
is a very desirable plant, on account of its pretty 
flowers being produced in spring. 

S. carniolica (Carniolan).* Jl. iin. long, soUtary, axillary, nod- 
ding ; corolla lurid-red, yellow or green within ; peduncles Jin. to 
liin. long. April. I. entire, petiolate, Sin. to 3iin. long, ovate 
or Oibovate-ohlong, sub-cuspidate ; petioles jin. long. h. 1ft. or 
more. Russia, &c., 1780. (B. JI. 1126, under name of Hyoscy- 
arnus Scopolia.) 

S. lurida (lurid), fl. axillary ; corolla at first green, then 
yellowish, at length purplish ; peduncles 4in. to 2in. long. Sep- 
tember I. petiolate, ovate, acute, undulated, wrinkled, the 
larger ones 6in. to Tin. long, mostly unequal, glabrous above, 
slenderly-tomentose and canescent beneath, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Nepaul, 1824. (S. B. F. G. 125, under name of Whitleya slramoni- 
folia.) 

SCOFOIiIA (of Smith). Included under Toddalia 
(which see). 



SCOFOLINA. 

SCOBDIUM. 

•.e). 



A synonym of Scopolia (which see). 
Included under Teucrium (which 
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SCORIAS. A synonym of Garya. 

SCORODONIA. Included under Teucriuu (which 
see). 

SCOKFIOID. "A form of unilateral inflorescence 
which is circinately coiled in the bud ; in the stricter 
sense, a form with the flowers two-ranked, these being 
thrown alternately to the right and left" (Asa Gray). 

SCORPION GRASS. A common name for Myosotis. 

SCORFIURTTS (from scorpios, a scorpion, and oura, 
a tail; alluding to the twisted form of the legumes). 
Caterpillar Plant. Obd. Legummosce. A genus com- 
prising about half-a-dozen species of hardy, nearly stem- 
less or decumbent herbs, natives of South Europe, North 
Africa, as far as the Canary Isles, and Western Asia. 
Flowers yellow, often small, solitary or umbellate on 
axillary peduncles, nodding.' Pods sub-terete, tuberoled 
or murioated, circinate-involute. Leaves simple, entire, 
continuous with the petioles. The species are not very 
beautiful, and are rarely cultivated in this country. 
S. vermiculata is a trailing annual. Seeds should be 
sown in the open border, during spring, and the young 
plants treated as other hardy annuals. 




Fig. 459. Fruiting Branciilet and detached Pod of 
scorpiurus vermiculata. 

S. vermiculata (worm-shaped-podded), fi. solitary on the pe- 
duncle.s ; standard streaked with red. June and July. Pods 
thick, glabrous, with the inner ribs almost obsolete, but the ten 
outer ones bear crowded stipitate tubercles, -which are obtusely 
dilated at apex. I. tapering into the petioles. 1621. See 
Fig. 469. 

SCORSSOITERA (from old French scorxon, Catalonian 
scurzon, a serpent ; in allusion to the cooling, anti-febrile 
effects of 8. hispanica, which was formerly employed in 
Spain, on account of these properties, for the cure of 
serpent bites). Viper's Grass. Including Podospermum. 
Oed. Composite. A large genus of hardy, glabrous, 
floooose-wooUy, or hairy, perennial or rarely biennial or 
annual herbs. About 120 species have been described; 
but probably the nnmber entitled to that rank is less 
than 100; they inhabit Europe, North Africa, and 
Central and Western Asia. Flower - heads yellow or 
purple, often rather large, on long peduncles ; involucre 
cylindrical or campanulate, with imbricated, acute or 
acuminate bracts in many series ; receptacle naked or 



Scorzonera — contimued. 
foveolate ; florets ligulate, trunoately five - toothed at 
apex ; aehenes linear, sub-terete, or the outer ones an- 
gular, glabrous or villous. Leaves alternate, sometimes 
entire and grass-like or broader, sometimes more or less 
pinnately lobed or dissected. 8. hispanica is culti- 
vated in gardens for the use of its long, tapering roots, 
which are cooked in a similar way to those of Salsafy. 
Their outside skin is black ; but the inside flesh is white. 
Seeds should be sown at the end of March, or any time 
during April, in drills 1ft. apart, and the plants, when 
large enough, thinned to 6in. or Sin. asunder. An open 
situation is preferable, and deep soil, which should not be 
newly manured for the crop. The roots will be ready for 
use in November, and on through the winter. Some 
should be lifted before frost sets in, and stored in sand, in 
a cool shed, to be ready for use whenever required. All 
the other species may be grown from seeds, sown in the 
open border, in spring, and the seedlings afterwards 
thinned out. The perennials may be increased _ by 
division of rootstocks, either in autumn or just when 
growth begins in spring. 

The species best known to cultivation are described 
below ; except where otherwise stated, they are 
perennials. 

S. coronopifolia (Buckhorn-leaved). fi.-heads yellow, one to a 
stem ; involucral scales mucronate, the outer ones ovate. June 
and July. I. lanceolate, mostly pinnatifld ; lobes linear, unequal. 
Stems erect, nearly simple, leafy at base. h. 1ft. North Africa, 
1818. 




Fig. 460. Scorzonera hispanica. 

S. hispanica (Spanish).* Common Viper's Grass, fl.. heads 
yellow ; involucre oblong the scales slightly glabrous acut 
ininated. June to September. I. amplexicaul, lanceolate un- 
dulated or slightly toothed, glabrous or somewhat pubescent 
Stem branched; branches naked, one-headed at apex Knot 
nearly the shape of a carrot, but smaller and dark-coloured 
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pure white internally, of a sweet and agreeable flavour, h. 3ft. 
South Europe, &c., 1576. See Fig. 460. 

S. laclnlata (torn), tl.-heads yellow ; involucral scales slightly 
hooked at the apex. June and July. I. pinnatisect ; lobes linear, 
entire. Stems sub-erect, naked and one-headed at the apex. 
h. 2ft. South Europe, 1640. Biennial. 

S. mollis (soft), fl. -heads yellow, the rays purplish beneath ; in- 
volucre, as well as the elongated, sub-corymbose peduncles, 
woolly-villous. June and July. t. linear-subulate, keeled, 
wooUy-villous ; old ones nearly glabrous ; young ones undulately 
crisped on the margins, h. lift. Caucasus, 1818. (B. M. 3027.) 

S, purpurea (purple), fi.-heads purplish ; involucre cylindrical, 
the scales broadly lanceolate, not ciliated ; achenes smooth. May 
and June. I. linear-subulate, channelled, triquetrous. Stems 
branched, two to flve-headed. Eoot cylindrical-fusiform, h. 21t. 
Eastern Europe, &c., 1759. (J. F. A. 35.) 

S. p. grandlflora (large-flowered). A more showy and much 
stouter plant than the type, with larger flowers. (B. M. 2294.) 

S. p. rosea (rosy). Jl.-heads rose-pink ; involucral scales lanceo- 
late, acuminate ; achenes sulcate, muricated above. July. 
/., radical ones elongated, linear-lanceolate, flat, glabrous ; 
cauline ones few, carinate-linear. Stems simple, one-headed. 
h. lift. Eastern Europe, &c., 1807. 

S. undulata (undulated).* Jl.-heads purplish-rose, 2in. to 2iin. in 
diameter ; involucre cylindric, white-downy ; peduncles slender, 
green or purplish. July. (,, radical ones nearly 1ft. long, 
narrowly linear-lanceolate, entire, rather long-petiolate, with a 
yellow midrib ; cauline ones 3in. to 6in. long, gradually narrowed 
from a broad, sessile base to a very iine point. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. 
high, slender, branched. Algeria and JVIorocco, 1874. (B. M. 
6127.) 

SCOTCH BONNETS. A common name for 
Marasmius oreades. 

SCOTCH FINZ:. See Fiuus sylvestris. 

SCOTCH PRIMROSi:. A common name for 
Primula scotica. 

SCOTTEA (named in honour of E. Scott, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Dublin). Okd. Leguminosoe. A 
monotypic genus, now includecl, by Bentham, under 
Boissoea. Tlie species and its varieties are elegant, 
greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, thriving in sandy peat. 
Propagated freely by cuttings of the young wood, in- 
serted in sand, under a glass. 

S. dentata (toothed). Jl. orange-red or yellow, more or less tinged 
with green, on solitary pedicels ; calyx iin. to iin. long, with 
short, obtuse teeth; standard iin. to |in. long; keel and wings 
over |in. long ; bracts broad and rigid, but very deciduous. 
Summer. I. opposite, varying from broadly ovate-cordate or tri- 
angular to hastate-lanceolate or almost linear, iin. to Iin. long, 
acute or obtuse, irregularly denticulate, h. 3ft. to 7ft. Australia, 
1803. (L. B. C. 1458.) 

S. d. angustifolla (narrow-leaved). I. hastate-lanceolate to 
almost linear ; margins revolute. 1825. (B. R. 1266, under name 
of S. angustifolia.) 

S. d. hastata (halberd-shaped). I. ovate-hastate or hastate- 
lanceolate, fin. to above Iin. long, iin. to jin. broad. 1833. 
(B. 134 and B. R. 1233, under name of S. dentata ; B. E. 1652, 
under name of S. Icevis.) 

SCRAFEBS. Scrapers of some description should 
be placed in various positions in gardens, particularly at 
points where there are paths cut in the ordinary soil 
joining others with a gravel surface. It matters little 
what sort is used if they are securely fixed into blocks 
of wood to keep them firm. 

SCREENS. A shrubbery or belt of fast-growing 
trees is termed a Screen, when planted for affording 
shelter to a garden, an orchard, or any separate part of 
a garden requiring protection from an unfavourable 
quarter. Gardens on the sea-coast invariably need a 
shelter or Screen from the wind and salt spray ; this is 
generally provided by planting a belt of trees or shrubs 
that are known to succeed in such situations. The term 
also denotes anything erected or grown to hide an un- 
sightly object from any particular point, such as from 
one of the principal walks in a garden. This may be 
done effectually, if only to a moderate height, by lattice- 
work, with Ivy or other creepers trained upon it, and 
more extensively by free-growing trees and evergreen 
shrubs. There are numerous methods of forming Screens ; 



Screens — contin ued. 
some are of general application, but there are many in- 
stances where special preparations have to be made to 
meet peculiar local requirements. 

SCREW FINE. See Fandanns. 

SCREW-TREE. A common name for Helicteres. 
SCROBICULATE. Marked by tiny depressions. 

SCROFULA-LEAF, or SCROFULA-WEED. 

A name applied to Goodyera puhescens. 

SCROFHULARIA (so named in reference to its 
former supposed benefit in cases of scrofula, owing 
to the resemblance of the roots of some species to 
scrofulous tumours). Pigwort. Obd. Scrophularinece. 
A genus comprising about 120 species (which number 
may, according to Bentham and Hooker, be reduced to 
100) of mostly hardy, often foetid, annual, biennial, or 
perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, broadly dispersed over 
the extra-tropical regions of the Northern hemisphere. 
Flowers greenish-purple, lurid-purple, or yellow, generally 
rather small, in paniculate, thyrsoid cymes ; calyx deeply 
five-cleft or five-parted; corolla tube ventricose, globose 
or oblong ; lobes five, short and flat, the four upper 
ones erect, the lowest spreading ; perfect stamens four, 
the fifth usually rudimentary. Leaves opposite, or the 
upper ones alternate entire, cut, or dissected, often 
pellucid-dotted. S. aquatica (Brook or "Water Betony, 
&c.), S. nodosa (Murrain (jrass, &c.), and S. Scordoiiia^ 
are natives of Britain, while S. vemalis has become 
naturalised. Pew of the species have any horticultural 
value. Only one calls for mention here. It thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, as a pot plant, in a cool frame, and 
may be multiplied by seeds. 

S. chrysantha (golden-flowered).* Jl. iin. long, drooping ; corolla 
golden-yellow, ovoid, turgid, contracted at the mouth ; cymes 
densely packed in the upper leaf axils, forming a rounded head 
2in. in diameter. March. I. 2in. to 3in. broad, ovate- or 
orbicular - cordate, lobulate and toothed, convex, wrinkled. 
h. 6in. to 18in. Caucasus, &c., 1882. A stout, erect biennial. 
(B. JI. 6629.) 

SCROFHULARINE2:. A natural order of herbs, 
sub-shrubs, shrubs, or small trees, found in all climates, 
but mostly in temperate regions. Plowers hermaphro- 
dite, often irregular; calyx inferior, persistent, with five, 
rarely four, teeth or lobes ; corolla gamopetalous ; limb 
of five or four, very rarely six or eight, equally spread- 
ing lobes, or more or less bilabiate, with the upper lip 
entire, emarginate, or bilobed, and the lower one trilobed 
and often spreading ; stamens often four, didynamous, 
or two, alternating with the corolla lobes ; anthers two- 
celled, sometimes one-celled by the oonfinence of the 
sutures across the top of the connective ; inflorescence 
variable. Capsules variable, dehiscent, or rarely baccate 
and indehiacent. Leaves, in a few genera, all alternate, 
in most cases the lower ones (or all) opposite or whorled, 
the upper and fioral ones often alternate, entire, toothed, 
or rarely variously lobed or dissected ; stipules none. 
Many ■ of the species are of medicinal value : chief 
among these is the Poxglove. The order is a most im- 
portant one from a horticultural standpoint, contributing, 
as it does, so many beautiful plants to our gardens. It 
embraces, according to Bentham and Hooker, 157 genera 
and nearly 1900 species, and is divided by those authors 
into twelve tribes: Antirrhinece, Aptosimeae, Calceolarece, 
Cheloneoe, Digiialece, Euphrasiece, Gerardiece, Gratioleie, 
HemimeridecB, Leucophyllece, Manuleieos, and Verbascecs. 
Among the many well-known genera, the following may 
be cited as examples : Antirrhinum, Calceolaria, Ohelone, 
Digitalis, Mimuhis, Pentstemon, and Verhascum. 

SCROTIFORM. Pouch-like. 

SCRUBBY OAK. See LopMra africana. 

SCRUB OAK. See Quercus Catesli^i. 
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SCURF. A condition often met with in Potato 
tubers, in which the surface shows clefts or slits, beneath 
which lie black masses of rotting tissue. Observation of 
the cause shows this to be, in part at least, the presence 
of superfluous moisture in the soil. This favours greatly 
the production of what are known as lenticels, or small 
groups of loosely-arranged cells below the stomata. These 
loose cells increase, and readily absorb water from the 
exterior. The swelling bursts the outer skin of the 
tuber, forming the slits, and giving still more free 
access to water. Cork is formed to repair the injury ; 
but is also burst by increased growth of the lentioel, 
and is renewed to repair the injury as far as possible. 
The cells saturated with moisture begin to decay, and 
offer a favourable occasion of entrance to the spores of 
Fungi ; hence, in a short time, the tissues below the 
slits become blackened and soft, the cells show Fungus 
threads, and the starch is removed from the neighbour- 
ing cells. Even where the actual amount of material 
destroyed is small, the unsightly appearance of the tubers 
frequently lessens the value of the crop. The best 
remedy is good drainage, together with efficient means 
to loosen the soil, and to permit free access of air. 

The term " Scurf " is also applied to the loose, scaly 
matter on the epidermis. 



SCURFY FEA. 



Fsoralea. 



SCURVY GRASS. See Cochlearia officinalis. 

SCUTATE, SCUTIFORM. Having the form of a 
small, round buckler. 

SCUTEIiIiARIA (from scutella, a dish or platter ; 
alluding to the form of the fruiting calyx). Helmet 
Flower ; Skull-cap. Stn. Cassida. Obb. Labiatce. A 
genus comprising about ninety species of stove, green- 
house, or hardy, annual or perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, 
decumbent or diffuse, rarely erect and tall, very rarely 
shrubs ; they are scattered over temperate regions and 
the tropical mountains. Flowers blue, violet, yellow, or 
white, solitary or in pairs, axillary or in terminal spikes 
or racemes ; calyx campanulate, two - lipped, the tube 
dilated opposite the posterior lip into a broad, flattened, 
hollow pouch, both lip and pouch deciduous in fruit, the 
anterior lip closed after flowering, persistent ; corolla 
tube long, naked inside ; limb bilabiate, the upper lip 
entire or notched, the lower dilated, its lateral lobes free 
and spreading, usually connate with the upper lip, rarely 
with the lower; stamens four. Nutlets sub-globose or 
depressed. Leaves often toothed, sometimes pinnatifid 
or entire ; floral ones conformed or changed into bracts. 
S. galericulata and S. minor are the British represen- 
tatives of the genus. The species described below are, 
for the most part, very handsome when in flower, and 
hence are well suited for ornamenting the front of flower 
borders. Any common garden soil . is usually suitable. 
The herbaceous species may be increased by seeds, or by 
divisions ; and the shrubby kinds may be readily mul- 
tiplied by cuttings. S. Mociniana is one of the most 
beautiful of stove, flowering plants, and may be easily 
grown by anyone with a cool stove or warm greenhouse 
temperature. The bunches of flowers are freely produced 
— one on the point of almost every shoot — and are very 
bright and eifective. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots root 
readily in spring, or at almost any season, in " warm 
propagating - frame. Young plants should have their 
points pinched out once or twice when growing, to en- 
courage a bushy habit, and so insure a much larger pro- 
duction of flowers. Nice little specimens may be grown 
in Sin. pots. They succeed best in loam and leaf soil 
or decayed manure, with some sand intermixed. Except 
where otherwise indicated, the species here given are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials. 

S. albo-rosea (white-aml-vose). fl. borne in long, termin.al ra- 
cemes ; corolla lilac, becoming paler towards the liase of the long 
" tube. Summer. I. ovate-oblong, cordate at base, undulateC 



Scutellaria — continued. 

Stem tetragonal, h. lift. Woods o£ the upper Amazons, 1859- 
Stove shrub. (I. H. 584.) 




Fig. 461. Scutellaria alpina. 

S. alpina (alpine).* Jl. in oblong, tetragonal spikes ; corolla wholly 
purple or with the tube or lower lip yellow, lin. to l^in. long, 
August. I. sub-sessile or shortly petiolate, ovate, slightly acute, 
rounded or cordate at base, loosely-crenate, sen'ate, six to ten 
lines long, pubescent or pilose ; floral ones coloured, imbricated. 
Stems procumbent, often rooting at base. Europe and Central 
Asia, 1752. See Kg. 461. (A. F. P. 26, flg. 3 ; B. E. 1460 ; 
S. B. F. G. 90.) The variety lupulina has entirely yellow 
flowers. (B. R. 1495, under name of S. lupulina.) 

S. aurata (golden-floweved). Jl numerous, erect, in a terminal 
raceme ; corolla yellow, very long, tubular-infundibuliform ; 
pedicels short ; bracts linear, reflexed. Summer. I. on i-athev 
long petioles, ovate, obtuse, acuminate, auriculate-cordate at 
base, the lobes approximate, entire, or obsoletely and remotely 
denticulate. Stem tetragonal, h. Itt to lift. Brazil, 1863. 
Stove perennial. (I. H. 1862, 368.) 

S. a. sulpburea (sulphur-coloured) fi. of a pale sulphur-colour, 
smaller than in the type. (B. M. 5525.) 

S. ColumnsB (Columna's). Jl. opposite, secund ; corolla dark 
purple, ten to twelve lines long, loosely pubescent outside, the 
throat dilated ; pedicels as long as the fruiting calyx ; racemes 
6in. or more long, loose, slightly branched, pilose. July. 
I. petiolate, ovate, 2in. long, crenate, broadly cordate or trun- 
cate at base, scarcely wrinkled, slenderly pubescent ; floral ones 
ovate. Stem erect, 2ft. to 5ft high, branched, pubescent. 
South Europe, 1806. (S. B. F. G. 52.) 

S. costaricana (Costa Eica).» Jl. numerous, racemose, sub- 
secund ; calyx (and pedicel) dark purple, small ; corolla of a rich 
golden-scarlet, the inside of the lips a deep yellow, ZJin. long, 
erect, tubular-infundibuliform. June. I. ovate, acuminate, 
serrate-dentate ; petioles rather long. Stem dark purple, erect. 
h. mt. to 3ft. Costa Eica, 1863. A beautiful stove nerennial. 
(B. M. 5439.) 

S. galericulata (skull-cap). Jl. secund, pubescent, solitary; 
corolla blue, variegated with white inside, Jin. long, the tube 
curved ; bracts leaf-hke ; pedicels very short. July to September. 
I. shortly petiolate, Mn. to 2iin. long, oblong or ovate, cordate 
at base, obtuse or .sub-acute, rather remotely crenate-serrate. 
Stems 6m. to 18in. long, slender, simple or branched. Europe 
(Britani), &c. (Sy. En. B. 1060.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. in tetragonal, oblong spikes, 
which are eventually liin. long ; corolla purplish, smaller than 
in ,S. iin-enlaha. July. I. long-petiolate, somewhat i-oundish- 
ovate, incised-toothed, softly tmnentose beneath or on both 
sides ; floral ones entire, imbricated, pubescent. Stems pro- 
cumbent Altaian Alps, Siberia, 1804. (B. M. 635.) SVN 
S. pulcliella. 

S. Hartwegi (llartweg'a),* /(. .sratterwl, in loose, simple lanenies ■ 
corolla bright red, liu. long, witli a violet lower lip. Summer' 
I ovate, slightly acuminate, unequally crenate-serrate, roundly 
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truncate or loosely cordate at base, green above, purple, and 
pubernlous on the veins, beneath ; petioles piiberulous. h. Itt. 
to 2ft. Quito, 1882. A very ornamental, stove sub-shrub. 
(B. M. 6615.) 

S. inoarnata (flesh-coloured), ft. in terminal, secund spikes ; 
calyx tubular, compressed ; corolla flesh-coloured or pale reddish- 
violet, pubescent, six times longer than the calyx, with a spread- 
ing limb. Summer. I. petiolate, ovate, deeply serrated, lin. to 
3in. long, intense (;reen, pubescent above, tomentose beneath ; 
floral ones linear-lanceolate, equalling the pedicels. Stem erect, 
2ft. high, pubescent. Central America, 1856. Stove perennial. 
(B. M. 4268.) 

S. i. Trlanai (lYiana's). This variety chiefly differs from the 
type in the much richer rose-scarlet of its corolla, and in the 
smaller, glabrous foliage. (B. M. 5185.) 

S. japonica (.lapanese). fl. opposite, loose ; calyx slightly pilose ; 
corolla blue, six to eight lines long, pubescent ; racemes loose- 
flowered, 6in. long. Summer, I. petiolate, ovate, obtuse, deeply 
crenate, rounded or truncate at base, glabrous ; lower ones liin. 
long ; floral ones gradually becoming smaller. Stems prostrate 
at base ; branches ascending. Japan. (P. M, B. x. 123.) 

S. Iiebmaniii (Lehmann's). ft. bright red-scarlet, disposed in short, 
terminal racemes. Summer. I. cordate, petiolate. Stems erect! 
ft. 1ft. to 2ft. Columbia, 1884. An ornamental stove perennial. 
(E. G. 1152, fig. 1, a-c.) 

S. macrantha (large - flowered), fl. opposite, secund ; calyx 
pilose ; corolla blue, lin. long, the tube much dilated upwards, 
the hood incurved ; racemes many, simple. August, t. sessile, 
lanceolate, obtuse, entire, nearly glabrous, ciliated ; floral ones 
longer than the caly.v. Stem procumbent at base, ascending, 
often purplish, nearly glabrous. Eastern Asia, 1827. (B. M. 
4420.) ^ 

S. minor (lesser). Hedge Hyssop, fl. pale pink -purple, lin. 
long. July to October. I. shortly petiolate or sessile, iin.' to 
lin. long, obtuse, with one or two crenatures near the base ; 
upper ones quite entire, ft. 41n. to 6in. Europe (Britain), &c. 
Habit resembling S. galericulata, but smaller, (Sy. En. B. 1061.) 

S. Mociniana (Mocini's).* fl. opposite, secund ; calyx one-sixth 
the length of the corolla ; corolla showy, bright scarlet, IJin. 
to liin. long, with the inside of the lip yellow and the tube 
clothed with short, fine hairs, the limb erect. Summer. I. petio- 
late, ovate, sub-sinuate-crenate, slightly hispid above, nearly 
glabrous beneath ; lower floral ones conformed, the upper ones 
small, oblong, h. ipt. Mexico, 1868. A very beautiful stove 
shrub. (Gn., Sept. 1, 1877 ; I. H. 562 ; E. H. 1872, 350.) 

S. orientalis (Oriental).* fl. in oblong, tetragonal spikes ; corolla 
yellow, or with the lower lip fuscous or purplish, lin. to IJin. 
long. August. I. petiolate, ovate, incised-toothed, four to ten 
lines long, hoary beneath ; floral ones entire, membranous, 
slightly imbricated. Stems creeping, and often rooting from the 
base, ascending, slenderly cano-tomentose. South Europe and 
Central Asia, 1729. (B. M. 2120 ; S. B. F. G. 45.) 

S. parvula (rather small). /^, calyx as long as the pedicels ; 
corolla violet, pubescent, twice or thrice the length of the calyx. 
Summer. I. ovate, or the uppermost ones ovate-lanceolate, 
sessile by a truncate or slightly cordate base, about ^in, long, 
some of the lower ones with one or two coarse teeth, the lowest 
slender-petiolate. Eoots tuberous, ft. 4in. to lOin, North Ame- 
rica, 1822. Plant branching from the base, usually erect, 
(H, E. F. 106.) 

S. pulchella (pretty). A synonym of S. grandiflora. 

S. purpurascens (purplish), fl. in terminal, loose racemes ; 
corolla Jin. long, the tube and upper lip bright blue, the lower lip 
dark violet with a median white stripe. Summer. I. on long 
petioles, broadly ovate, obtuse, sinuate-crenate, very broadly 
truncate, rounded, or sub-cordate at base, slightly hispid above, 
or glabrous on both sides, ft, 1ft, to 2ft. South America, 1880, 
A useful, decorative, greenhouse perennial. (B. M. 6464,) 

S. serrata (serrated), fl., corolla blue, fully lin. long, neirly 
glabrous, with a narrow tube, a moderately ampliate throat, and 
a rather narrow upper lip ; raceme simple or rarely a pair of 
racemes at the base of the terminal one. August. I. three to 
five pairs, ovate or ovate-oblong, coarsely and sharply serrated, 
acute or acuminate, mostly acute at the base, 2tn. to 4in. long ; 
upper floral ones entire and lanceolate. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. 
North America, 1800. (A. B. E. 494.) 

S. splendens (splendid).* fl. scattered ; corolla scarlet ; ten 
to eleven lines long, the tube elongated, slender, the lobes 
shortened; racemes simple, elongated. October. I. petiolate, 
broadly ovate, obtuse or scarcely acuminate, 4in. to 5in. long, 
deeply cordate at base, hairy on both sides ; floral ones minute. 
Stems ascending, branched, hairy or pubescent, ft. 1ft. Mexico, 
1841. Stove perennial. (B. M. 4290, under name of S. cordifolia.) 

S. Ventenatil (Ventenat's). /(., calyx small; corolla scarlet, 
elongated, many times longer than the calyx, the upper lip deeply 
four-cleft ; bracts very deciduous, narrow, the lower ones sub- 
ovate ; racemes terminal, elongated, sub-secnnd or sub-distichous. 
August. I. long-petiolate, rather thick, cordate-ovate, somewhat 
obtuse, deeply - serrated, ft. lift. Santa - Martha, 1844. An 
erect, branched, softly pubescent, greenhouse perennial. (B. M. 
4271.) 



Scutellaria — continued. 

S. villosa (villous), fl. glandular-villous ; corolla scarlet, the 
tube elongate!, slenderly funnel-shaped, the lobes shortened; 
bracts small ; racemes terminal, many-flowered, .^hort, corymbose. 
July. l. petiolate, cordate-ovate, soft, acuminate, deeply sinuate- 
toothed, wrinkled, pilose, purple beneath. Stems acutely tetra- 
gonal, branched. A. lift, Peru, 1842. Stove shrub. (B. M, 
4789; F, d, S. 961.) 

SCUTELLIPORM. Platter-shaped. 

SCUTICARIA (from scutica, a whip ; alluding to 
the shape of the leaves). Ord. Orchidem. A small 
genus (two species) of store, epiphytal orchids, one 
Brazilian, the other a native of Guiana. Flowers very 
handsome ; sepals sub-equal, erecto-patent, the lateral 
ones adnate with the foot of the column forming a pro- 
minent ohin ; petals rather smaller ; lip sessile, articu- 
lated, broad and concave, the lateral lobes large, erect, 
the middle one small and spreading ; pollen masses 
four ; scapes one-flowered, growing from the sides of the 
stem. Leaves very long, fleshy, sub-terete, furrowed, 
continuous with the stem. Stems very short, fleshy, 
one-leaved, at length scarcely fleshy-thickened. The 
species thrive either on blocks or in baskets with sphag- 
num. During the growing season an abundance of 
water must be supplied to the roots. Propagation 
may be effected by divisions, made as growth is com- 
mencing. 

S. Hadwenil (Hadwen's). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work under name of Bifrenaria Hadwenii. 

S. Steelii (Steel's),* fl. primrose-yellow, with reddish-brown 
blotches, large, fragrant ; lip marked with brownish-crimson, 
especially on the lateral lobes, the crest having three orange- 
coloured teeth in front ; scape one to three-flowered. I. one on 
each branch of the ebulbous rhizome, terete, 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
channelled, tapering to a fine point. British Guiana, 1834. 
Syn. Maxillaria Steelii (B. M. 3573; B. E. 1986; W. O, A. ii. 55). 

SCUTULA. A synonym of Memecylon (which 
see). 

SCYFHANTHUS. A synonym of G-rammato- 

carpus (which see). 

SCYFHUIiABIA. Included under Davallia (which 
see). 

SCYTAIiIA. Included under Nephelium. 
SCYTAIilS. A synonym of Vigna (which see). 

SCYTANXHUS (of Hooker). A synonym of Hoodia 
(which see). 

SCYTHES. Since the introduction of mowing 
machines, these have not been so extensively used in 
gardens. The ordinary form of handle and blade answers 
well for mowing grass where no machine is kept, and 
also for cutting it where a machine cannot conveniently 
be worked. A Scythe for lawn - mowing should be 
"hung" differently from those used amongst long 
fleld-grass. The stick and handles should be attached 
so that the edge of the blade may be slightly raised above 
ground when the back is resting on the ground. The 
workman should be careful to avoid, so far as possible, 
what is called "ribbing" — that is, mowing so as to show 
the marks of the Scythe after the grass has been swept 
up and taken away. This is scarcely possible unless the 
blade has been properly attached to the handle for the 
special purpose of cutting short lawn-grass. 

SEA BEET. A common name for Beta maritima. 

SEA BEIiLS. A common name for Oalystegia Sol- 
danella. 

SEA BUCKTHORN. See Hippophae. 

SEAFOEiTHIA. A synonym of Ptycliosperiua 

(which see). The plant so well known in gardens as 
S. elegans is Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana. S. coronata, 
S. Kulilii, and S. malaiana, are garden names of Pinanga 
co'ronata, P. Kulilii, and P. malaiana respectively. 

SEA HEATH. See Frankenia. 
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SEA HOIiIiT. A. popular name for Eryngium 
maritimum and other species. 

SEA EAILI! {Grambe maritima). A hardy, herbaceous 
perennial, a natiye of Britain. It is very extensively 
cultivated in gardens as a vegetable for forcing, and for 
use in spring when the season's growth commences. The 
young shoots and leaf - stalks are the parts cooked 
when they are crisp and well blanched. The stronger 
these can be obtained, the better; the chief object is, 
therefore, to cultivate with a view to securing good, large 
roots and crowns previous to forcing them. Sea Kale may 
easily be raised from seed, which should be sown in an 
open situation at the end of March, or early in April, 
according to the state of the soil. Sow in drills 
12in. apart, and thin the young plants to about 6in. 
asunder in the rows for the first year. Before the next 
spring, the roots must be lifted, and replanted in rows 
from 2ft to 2ift. apart, for growing into a size large 
enough for use. All the crowns and buds at the top must 
be cut off before replanting, and the roots inserted so 
that their tops are lin., or even 2in., below the surface. 
Sometimes, Sea Kale is sown at wider distances than those 
above given, and the plants allowed to grow for two 
years without being transplanted, when the tops may be 
blanched and used ; but when thus treated the tops of the 
crowns must be out off, to prevent the plants seeding the 
second year. The greater part of the Sea Kale plants 
grown specially for forcing are raised from cuttings made 
from the roots. When a quantity of fully-developed 




Fig. 462. Sea Kale. 

crowns are lifted for forcing, there are plenty of pieces to 
be detached from the main root ; these are sometimes 
called thongs, and any about 4in. in length will do for 
planting. They should be cleanly cut through with a knife, 
the upper end straight, and the lower or smaller end 
on an angle, in order that each may be readily dis- 
tinguished at planting time, which will be in the following 
March, or early in April. Meanwhile, during winter, 
these prepared root-cuttings must be buried in a heap of 
sandy soil. All the larger roots that have been forced 
may also be cut over and replanted, but it is advisable 
to keep growing some young ones each year. The roots 
covered with soil will have been forming shoots by early 
spring all round the crowns ; they should be planted about 
1ft. apart, in trenches, which require to be 2ft. asunder, 
to allow the leaves to develop. The crown portion of the 
cutting must be placed so as to be covered with soil. The 
numerous shoots which appear may, in due course, be 
reduced to one, the strongest ; this will then grow rapidly, 
if the soil is rich and of good depth. After the leaves 
die away in autumn, the roots, if intended for forcing under 
glass, may be lifted, covered temporarily with soil, and 
protected until required for introducing into heat. During 
this process, any pieces of roots large enough for cuttings 
may be collected and treated for another year in the way 



Sea Kale — continued. 
above described. Tloot cuttings taken from plants that 
have not been forced are much stronger and superior to 
those saved from forced and, consequently, weakened 
stocks. 

Forcing. Sea Kale is one of the easiest of plants 
to force, provided heat is very gradually applied : it 
will not withstand a high temperature at first. An 
easy method, where a supply of crowns has been pre- 
pared, is to place several nearly close together in large 
pots, and stand them in a temperature of about 45deg., 
turning an empty pot over the top, to exclude light. 
The floor of a mushroom-house is generally a good place, 
and, as this structure is usually kept dark, the shoots 
become blanched as they grow without being covered. 
They should be cut for use when at the stage represented 
in Fig. 462, and detached at the crown as shown. Sea 
Kale may also be forced in the ground by inverting 
over it large pots specially made for the purpose, and 
covering with fermenting material. A gradual heat 
is necessary, a very little at first is sufficient to excite 
growth. Light must always be excluded during the 
forcing process, in order to insure thorough blanching. 

SEA LAVENDEBi. A popular name for various 
species of Statice. 

SEAL-FLOWEB. A common name for Dicenira 



SEA MILKWORT. See Glaiiz. 
SEA FINK. See Armeria. 



SEA ROCKET. See 
SEASIDE GRAPE. 



Cakile. 



Coccoloba. 



SEASIDE GROUNDS AND PLANTS. The 

Seaside, as generally understood, is the coast-land imme- 
diately adjoining the sea, and, consequently, exposed to 
the influences of strong sea-breezes, and, with these, 
plenty of salt spray. Both have tlieir_ evil efPect on 
trees, and, with some exceptions, on plant- life generally; 
but as Seaside residences are so numerous, and most of 
them have some sort of a garden attached, it may be of 
service to note some of the trees and plants best suited 
for protecting and rendering them attractive. On ex- 
posed parts of the sea-coast it is invariably necessary to 
plant, so far as may be practicable, a screen or broad 
belt of trees and shrubs that are sure to be capable of 
withst-inding the exposure, and eventually affording pro- 
tection for more tender subjects. Hurdles have to be 
placed round plants during winter, and numerous other 
contrivances resorted to for affording protection. Plants 
which, perhaps, thrive well just out of the reach of the 
salt spray may, and often wiU, succumb when exposed to 
it ; and the wind may blow on certain points with great 
violence, while a short distance off it may seldom 
be seriously felt. The arrangement of Seaside Grounds 
should, therefore, be in the hands of someone with a 
knowledge of the locality, and of the amount of exposure 
that preparation has to be made for contending against. 
A screen of trees and shrubs is usually much better than 
a wall for a protection ; the wind passes over the latter 
with destructive violence, while its force becomes, as it 
were, lost on a mass of foliage. It is, however, often 
as much of a difficulty to get screen-plants established 
as it is those which are intended to be screened because 
of being tender or more ornamental. Only small or 
moderate-sized specimens should be inserted, even for 
forming screens, or they will be rocked about by the 
wind before the roots can get a hold, and, consequently, 
will not answer permanently. 

Some of the trees and shrubs most likely to succeed 
in very exposed situations on the sea-ooast are: Euovxj- 
mus japonicus, Tamari.v gallica (a most valuable and 
exceedingly hardy plant for forming screens), Bscallonia 
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Seaside Grounds and Plants — continued, 
macrantha, Phillyreas, Berberries, Cotoneasters, thiok- 
leaved Rhododendrons, Evergreen Oak {Quercu.t Ilex), 
Elders, the Sea Buckthorn {Hippophne rliamnoides). Gorge 
{Ulex Europoeus), Ivies, thick-leaved Hollies, Willows, 
common Junipers, Rosa spinosii^sima, R. rubiginosa (Sweet- 
briar), R. nigosa, &c. Amongst Pines, the hardiest are 
P. aiistfiara, P. Laricio, and P. Pinaster. 

SEASIDE POPPY. A common name for Glaucvum 
flavwm, 

SEA STARWORT. A common name for Aster 
Tripoliuyn. 

SEA THRIFT. See Statice timonium. 
SEATS. As resting-places in the pleasure-grounds, 
park, and woods of a gentleman's domain, Seats are 
always necessary adjuncts ; for the croquet-ground, cricket- 
ground, &c., they are indispensable. In the gardens of 
the suburban villa, and of the cottage, they are alike in 
request. Seats may be of classic design, the work of 
the sculptor and architect, upon the nobleman's ter- 
race ; logs of wood, placed informally at the base of some 
large tree, in the park ; a simple rustic plank, with 
a more or less grotesque back rail formed of crooked 
branches, for the shrubbery and the woods. But, as a rule 
the above are not admissible into dressed grounds. The 
inventive faculties of manufacturers of garden furniture 
have of late years placed within the reach of all classes 
a variety of Seats much more enjoyable and convenient 
than the uncomfortable rustic Seats of former times. 

Most of the large furnishing ironmongers, in the principal 
towns, supply Seats suitable for the margins of walks, 
croquet-grounds, and other places (where a considerable 
number of persons require accommodation), that will 
each afford rest to from six to eight persons; some of 
these have a back to shut down over the Seat to 
keep it dry — the " Windsor," the " Osborne," and the 
" Sandringham," are good examples — others arc fitted 
with awnings, and very ingenious mechanism for open- 
ing and closing the same at pleasure. In some, the 
"awning" forms a screen at the back: by this con- 
trivance persons using the Seat are secured from the 
chill oast winds that prevail in spring and early summer, 
and which often render the employment of an open Seat 
dangerous to health. The awnings also form an agree- 
able screen from the scorching sun at a later period. 
These Seats, whilst the most desirable, are not out of 
keeping in any position in the pleasure-grounds. The 
framework' of the Seats above described is of iron, having 
laths of pitch pine or other durable wood bolted on to form 
the seat and back ; the whole is painted or stained and 
varnished. 

Of chairs, there is an almost endless variety ; most of 
them are very light, and easy to transfer from place to 
place as occasion may require. They are framed of iron, 
with wood laths, as described above, or with light steel 
spring laths, which are more yielding than the wood. 
Some are made with elbow rests, some to fold up, and 
others to rock. The names given to these, in the trade, 
are " Desideratum," " Gwyder," " Spring lounges," " French 
spring chairs," &o. It is desirable that this class of garden 
furniture should be carefully stored in a dry loft or out- 
house, during the winter months, as its beauty very much 
depends upon the perfect state of the paint and varnish, 
and in the spring, whi?n taken out, any defects should 
be attended to. 

The Seats fitted with awnings, as already described, 
are movable ; but others, of a more permanent kind, 
may often find a place, and will form, not only a very 
comfortable retreat, but also an agreeable feature in 
the scenery. Should a boundary wall require masking, 
a bench, say from 10ft. to 12ft. long, may be fixed 
against it. Over it a pitched roof may be constructed 
of boards supported on rustic posts at a convenient 
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Seats — continued,. 
lieight, and covered with rough bark or thatch, the ends 
being closed with boards, also covered with bark, or 
rough trellis work, and a floor' constructed with pebbles 
or blocks of wood. The wall at the back should be 
lined with India matting, and a Hose or Honeysuckle 
trained over the structure, the width of which may 
be from 3ft. to 5ft. Similar Seats, but constructed 
independently of a wall, with bark or thatch coverings, 
may be erected in the more distant parts of the grounds, 
woods, &c., as shelters in ease of sudden showers. In such 
places, they should have a closely-boarded back and 
ends, covered with rough bark or heather, and the struc- 
ture should be flanked by shrubs. Cold draughts should 
be prevented from entering at the back of the Seat, by 
stuffing all crevices with moss, and, if a greater degree 
of ornamentation is desired, patterns in hazel rods or 
mosses may be worked on the inside surfaces. 

SEAWEEDS. " A general term for the plants com- 
prehended in the order Ahjai of 'the Linnajan class 
Cryptogamia, known as flowerless plants. It includes 
not only plants growing in the sea, as the name Seaweed 
implies, but also in fresh water, and on moist earth, 
rooks, stone, and living and diseased vegetable sub- 
stances, in the form of slime and jellies " (Smith). 

Seaweeds are very largely used as manure in many 
districts around the British coasts, and in the Channel 
Islands, and are much esteemed for this purpose, owing 
to their richness in the foods required by plants, and 
to their rapid decay after being dug or ploughed into 
the ground. They are regarded as peculiarly useful in 
promoting the growth of Potatoes, and also as beneficial 
to Turnips ; in fact, they especially assist the growth of 
plants that contain a good deal of water in their tissues 
when mature. Besides the Seaweeds themselves, the 
masses of them employed as manure have usually mixed 
up among them a good deal of decaying animal matter, 
from dead sea-animals on or iu the plants, and this adds 
considerably to their value. They arc very rich in Potash 
and Soda compounds, but rather poor in Phosphates ; 
hence, it is well to mix with them some bone-dust, or 
other manure rich in Phosphates, before spreading them 
on the soil. See also Manures. 

SEB.3:A (named after Albert Seba, 1005-1 7.3G, an 
apothecary and botanical author, of Amsterdam). Ord. 
Gentianeos. A genus comprising about eighteen species 
of stove or greenhouse, erect, annual herbs, natives of 
tropical and Southern Africa, Madagascar, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Flowers whitish or yellow, rather small, 
numerous, in corymbose cymes, or rarely few or solitary 
and long-pedicellate, or sub-sessile on the branches ; 
calyx four or five-cleft or parted ; corolla tube cylin- 
drical, at length swollen, the lobes four or five, spreading, 
twisted ; stamens four or five, the filaments short. 
Leaves sessile or stem-clasping, often small. The three 
species introduced are elegant plants. They require to 
be raised- on a hotbed, and afterwards planted out in a, 
warm, sheltered border, at the end of May. 
S. albens (white). Jl. whitish ; sepals obtuse, connivent, striateil ; 
corolla lobes elliptic, obtuse, nearly equallins: the ample, cylin- 
drical tube. August. I. cordate-oblong, h. bin. South Africa, 
1820. 
S. aurea (golden), fl. golden-yellow ; calyx flve-parted ; corolla 
lobes elliptic-oblong, equalling the tube ; stigma clavate ; cymes 
dichntomous, many-flowered. July. /.. lower ones cordate-tri- 
angular ; upper ones ovate or lanceolate, all obtuse, k. bin. 
South Africa, 1824. 
S. ovata (ovate), fi. yellow ; calyx five-paited, the segments 
ovate-lanceolate ; corolla lobes ovate, slightly acu'e, one-lialf the 
length of the tube. August. (. ovate and somewhat rounded at 
base, slightly obtuse, h. bin. Australia, 1820. 
SEBESTENS. The fruits of Cordia latifolia and 
C. Myxa. 

SECAIiE (the ancient name used by Pliny, &c., said 
to have been derived from seco, to cut). Obd. Graminew. 
A small genus (two species, or varieties of one) of 
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Secale — continued. 
hardy, annual, erect grasses, broadly dispersed over the 
Mediterranean region. Flowers in a dense, terminal spike. 
Leaves flat. S. cereale '{Rye) as a corn crop in this 
country is gradually diminishing by the substitution of 
wheat. 

SECAMOITI! (altered from Squamona, the Arabic 
name of S. cegyptiaca). Okd. Asclepiadece A genus 
comprising about two dozen species of stove, twining 
or decumbent, much-branched shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
natives of tropical and South Africa, tropical Asia and 
Australia, and the Mascarene Islands. Flowers small, 
often minute ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tube shortly 
rotate, deeply five-cleft ; coronal scales five, shortly or 
deeply connate with the staminal tube ; cymes loosely 
bi- or trichotomous, or clustered and few-flowered, 
sessile or shortly pedunculate. Leaves opposite, cori- 
aceous or membranous, sometimes pellucid-dotted. Three 
species have been introduced, but they are probably 
lost to cultivation. 

SECATEUR. An instrument used for pruning, ex- 
tensively in France, and also, of late, in this country. 
Secateurs are small, hand pruning - shears ; there are 
various forms of them made. They can be used much 
more expeditiously than a pruning-knife for shortening 
summer shoots, pruning Roses, &c. ; but they do not 
make a clean cut like a knife. See also Fnining^- 
Knives. 

SECHIUM (said to be derived from sehon, a pen or 
fold ; the fruit being sometimes used for fattening hogs 
in the West India Islands.) Syn. Chayota. Oed. Cucur- 
hitacece. A monotypic genus. The species is a half-hardy, 
slightly hispid, climbing, perennial herb. The fruits 
are commonly employed as an article of food by the 
natives of the West Indies, being considered extremely 
wholesome ; they are occasionally sent to England in a 
fresh state, and are sold in our markets under the name 
of Chayotes. The plant is grown in South Europe 
and in tropical Africa and America. For culture, see 
Gourds. 

S. edule (edible). Chaco, Chayota, or Chocho Plant, fi. yellow, 
moncecioua, disposed in elongated racemes, sub-fasciculate, 
shortly pedicellate ; corolla rotate, deeply five-parted. June, 
/r. fleshy, about 4in. long, obovoid, oblong, or pear-shaped, 
sulcate, one-seeded. I. membranous, cordate, angled or lobed. 
Steins annual. Root large and fleshy, sometimes . weighing 
nearly 201b., resembling a yam in appearance, and havmg a 
similar flavour when cooked, h. 6ft. to 12ft. Native country 
unknown. 1816. (G. C. 1865, 51.) 

SECBiETION. Any organic, but unorganised, sub- 
stance produced in the interior of plants. 

SECTILE. Cut into small pieces : e.g., the pollen 
masses of some Orchidece. 

SECTION. A term generally applied, in classifica- 
tion, to a division in the arrangement of species, genera, 
or other groups. 

SECUND. Turning to one side. 

SECUBIDACA (from securis, a hatchet; alluding 
to the form of the wing at the end of the pod). Obd. 
PolygalecB. A genus comprising about twenty-flve species 
of stove, often climbing shrubs, mostly natives of the 
warmer parts of America, but four or five inhabit tropical 
Asia or Africa. Sepals unequal, the two largest petaloid 
and wing-like; two lateral sepals adnate to the staminal 
tube towards the base, ereoto-connivent ; keel concave- 
galeate, erect, or broadly three-lobed ; stamens eight ; 
racemes terminal and axillary, often panicled. Leaves 
alternate, usually entire and biglandular. The two 
species described below are pretty plants, thriving in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated readily 
by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

S. erecta (erect). Jl. red, in dense, panicled racemes ; posterior 
sepals spathulate, blunt ; wings orbicular, equalling the shortly 



Securidaca — contim/usd. 

bilobed keel. July. ;. liin. to 2in. long, ovate-lanceolate ovate, 
or oblong, pointed or blunt, puberulous beneath, h. 10ft. to iott. 
Tropical America, 1824. An erect shrub. 
S. vlrgata (twiggy), fi. variegated, odorous, distant; corolla 
yellow ; wings rosy on the outside, white within ; racemes terminal, 
filiform, drooping. July. I. eight toten lines m diameter, rounded 
at both ends or sub-emarginate ; those of the flowering branch- 
lets much smaller. West Indies, 1739. A high climber. 

SECUBIDACA (of Ga^rtner). A synonym of Securi- 
gera (which see). 

SECUBIGEBA (from securis, a hatchet, and gero, to 

bear; referring to the shape of the pods). Syns. Bona- 

veria, Securidaca (of Gsertner). Okd. Leguminosai. A 

monotypic genus. The species is a, hardy annual, only 

requiring to be sown in the open border in spring. 

S.Coronllla(Coronilla-like). Axe-weed ; Hatchet Vetch, ^.yellow, 

at the tips of axillary peduncles, nodding; petals free of the 

staminal tube ; standard sub-orbiculate. July. I. impari-pinnate ; 

leaflets entire ; stipules small, membranous, h. 1ft. South 

Europe, (fee, 1562. (S. F. G. 712, under name of Coronilla Securi- 

dacea.) 

SECUBINEGA (from securis, a. hatchet, and nego, 
to refuse ; in reference to the extreme hardness of the 
wood). Including Qeblera. Ord. Euphoriiaceai. This 
genus embraces about eight species of stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy, branched shrubs, inhabiting temperate and 
tropical regions. Flowers monoecious or dioecious, apeta- 
lous, glomerate at the axils ; males small, numerous, sub- 
sessile ; females fewer or solitary. Leaves alternate, 
entire, often small. Only one species calls for descrip- 
tion here, and it is doubtful if that is still cultivated. 
It thrives in any rich, loamy soil. Propagated readily 
by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, inserted in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

S. Commersoni (Commerson's). A synonym of S. durisslma. 
S. durissima (very hard-wooded). Otaheite Myrtle, fl. white ; 
males sub-sessile ; females at length somewhat spreading, re- 
flexed; calyx silky-pubescent. June. I. usually oblong-ovate, 
acute, shortly narrowed into the petioles. A. 35ft. Mauritius, 
&c., 1793. Stove. This is the Btm dxcr of the colonists. Syns. 
S. Commersoni, S. nitida. 
S. nitida (shining). A synonym of S. durissima. 

SEDGES. A common name for the Cyperacem, of 
which Garex is the principal genus. 

SEDUM (from sedeo, to sit ; alluding to the manner 
in which the plants fix themselves on rocks and walls). 
Orpine ; Stonecrop. Including Rhodiola. Okd. Crassu- 
lacem. A genus comprising about 120 species of mostly 
hardy, glabrous or glandular-pubescent, fleshy, erect or 




Fig. 463. Ini'LOhhscench of Sudum. 



decumbent, sometimes tufted or Musk-like herbs rarely 
sub-shrubs, nearly all natives of the temperate and frigid 
regions of the Northern homisphore ; they are rare in 
Araorioa ; one is found in Peru. Flowers white or yeUow 
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Sedum — contvnued. 
rarely pink or blue, cymose (see Fig. 463), in a few cases 
axillary and solitary ; calyx four or five-lobed ; petals 
four or five (rarely six or seven), free ; stamens eight 
to ten (rarely twelve to fourteen) ; filaments filiform or 
subulate. Leaves very variable, opposite, alternate, and 
whorled, entire or serrate, rarely laoiniate. Sedums are 
amongst the easiest of plants to grow ; like Saxifrages 
and Sempervivums, they succeed in almost any position, 
on rockwork, old walla, or ruins, or in the . mixed 
border. Some are specially adapted for use in carpet 
bedding, S. li/diiDu being an example. S. acre, and 
its variety avreum, though common, are plants much 
favoured by almost everybody, and allowed to spread 
extensively. *S'. s-peclahile is a fine, herbaceous border 
plant, also equally well adapted for pot culture. All 
Sedums are readily propagated by seeds, by cuttings, 
or by division of the tufts in spring. They prefer an 
open, loamy soil, and to grow amongst stones, but, as 
before noted, they thrive in almost any position. 

By the assistance of the following key, adapted from 
Dr. Masters' admirable monograph on the " Hardy Stone- 
crops " (published in the " Gardeners' Chronicle " for 
1878), any of the hardy species may be readily identified. 

I. Herbaceous Perennials. 

Flowers unisexual : S. Rhodiola. 
Flowers bisexual. 

Leaves narrow, entire, toothed, or deeply divided : S. Aizoon, 
S. asiaticum, S. MaxiTnowiczu, S. Middendorffianuvi, 
S. quadrffidwm, S. rkodanthum, S. Selskyanimi, S. Se- 
Tnenovii, S. tHfidutn. 
Leaves flat, broad, toothed, but never deeply divided (Tele- 
PiiiUM group) : S. erythrostictum^ S. maximum, S. specta- 
bile, S. telep/doides, S. Telephmm. 

II. Evergreen Perennials. 

Leaves flat and broad. 
Leaves wholly, or at least those on the barren shoots, In tufts 
or rosettes : S. Beyrichianutn, S. Nevii, S. obtusatuin, 
S. spathulifolium,, S. ternatum, S. u7nbilicoides. 

Leaves scattered, not tufted. 

Stems erect : S. populifolium. 

Stems, at least the barren ones, prostrate, creeping. 

Flowers yellow ; S. hybridum, S. japonicum, S. kamt- 

schaticum. 
Flowers pink, rose-coloured, orwhite : S. Anacampseros, 
S. Ewersii, S. oppositifolium, S. Sieboldi, S. stoloni- 
ferum. 

Leaves thick, more or less terete. 

Leaves sharply pointed. 

Flowers yellow or greenish-yellow : S, amplexicaule, S. ano- 
■ petalum., S. nicceense, S. pruinatum, S. refiexiiim, S. rupestre, 

S. sarmentosum, S. stenopetalum. 
Flowers lilac or white : S. pulchellwin. 

Leaves blunt at the tip. 

Flowers yellow ; S. acre, S. Hildebrandi, S. sexdngulare. 
Flowers white or pink : S. album, S. anglicum,, S. arboreum, 

S. brevifolium, S. dasyphyllum,, S. farinosum, S. glaucum, 

S. lydium, S. monregalense, S. multieeps. 

III. Annuals or Biennials. 

Stamens ten to twelve. 
Leaves flat, tufted on the barren shoots : S. sempervivoiden. 
Leaves more or less cylindrical : >S'. coeruleum-, S. glandulosxim. 

A selection of the best-known species is given below ; 
they are hardy, herbaceous perennials, except where 
otherwise Indicated. For most of the descriptions we 
are indebted to the monograph above quoted. 
S. acre (bitter). Wall Pepper. Jl. yellow, numerous, ^in. across ; 
sepals like the leaves, half the length of the lanceolate, spreading 
petals ; cymes one-sided, two to five-forked ; flower-stems erect, 
2in. to 3in. high. Summer. I. minute, ^in. to iin. long, crowded, 
thick, conical, obtuse, gibbous at base, having an acrid taste ; 
those on the flower-stems scattered. Barren stems creeping, 
branched, about 2in. long, slender-cylindrical, rooting near the 
base. Europe (Britain). Plant glabrous, evergreen. See Fig. 464. 
(Sy. En. B. 532.) The commonest British species, of which the 
following varieties are worth notice : 
S. a. aureum (golden).* I. and tips of the shoots bright golden- 
yellow in spring, A charming variety, admirably suited for spring 
bedding, or for giving colour at a dull time of the year. Less 
hardy than the type. 



Sedum — continued. 

S. a. elegans (elegant). I., young ones and tips of the shoots of a 
pale silvery colour. This is not so effective as anrciLtn, and is 
iriore delicate. 

S. a. majus (large), ft, gin. across ; sepals linear-oblong, slightly 
gibbous at base ; petals twice the lengtii of the sepals ; cyme two- 
parted, with a central sessile flower, the branches recurved, one- 
sided. I. in seven rows, closely crowded, thick, deltoid-ovoid, 
scarcely auricled at base. J*lant larger and more robust than the 
type. A distinct plant, regarded by t)r. Masters as "perhaps 
even deserving of specific rank." 

S, Aizoon (Aizoon).* //. yellow, numerous, ^in. in diameter, 
in a loose, panicled cyme, lin. to Sin. in diameter ; lower pe- 
duncles axillary, distant ; upper ones umbellate, flat-topped. 
Late summer. L distant, sessile, alternate, 2^in. by |in., ob- 
long-lanceolate, coarsely and irregularly toothed for the greater 
part of their length ; midrib prominent. Stems glabrous, 1ft. or 
more high, sub-angular, several from the same crown, erect, 
unbranched. Siberia, Ac, 1757. An old inhabitant of our 
gardens. 




Fig. 464. Sedum acre. 

S. albicans (whitish). A garden form of S. Telephium. 

S. album (white).* Ji. white, nearly ^in. across ; petals lanceolate, 
spreading, twice the length of the calyx; cymes 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter, corymbose, much-branched, many-flowered ; flower- 
stems pinkish, erect, 4in. to 6in. high. Summer. I. alternate, 
spreading, ^in. long, linear-oblong, obtuse, contracted at base. 
Barren shoots erect or creeping, rooting, terete, olive-brown, 
sometimes slightly tubercled. Europe (Britain). Plant glabrous, 
tufted, evergreen, handsome when in flower. (Sy. En. B. 529.) 
SVNS. S. farinosuTti and S. neglectwm (of gardens). The following 
are varieties : 

S, a. brevifolium (.short-leaved). I. shorter and thicker than in 
the type. 

S. a, micrantlium (small-flowered). Jl. smaller than in the 
species. I. on the barren shoots ascending, not spreading, 
flattened on both surfaces. 

S. st> teretifolium (terete-leaved). Jl., sepals and petals obtuse- 
L much flattened above. (Sy. En. B. 529.) 

S. amplexicaule (stem-clasping). Jl. golden-yellow, numerous, 
secund ; sepals furrowed outside ; petals iin. long, keeled, twice 
the length of the sepals ; cymes two-forked, leafy, with a solitary 
flower in the fork ; flower-stems decumbent, ascending, 6in. to 
9in. long. Summer. I. dilated and membranous at base, tapering 
to a long, awl-shaped point; those of the flower-stems alter- 
nate, ascending, sessile, ^in. long. Branches 2in. to 4in. long, 
wiry, ascending, clothed with imbricating leaves. Mediterranean 
region. A curious, glabrous, evergreen species. The ends of the 
shoots swell out into small, scaly tubers. 

S. Anacampseros (Anacampseros). Jl. violet, numerous, but 
rarely produced, about iin. in diameter ; cymes dense, terminal, 
globose, with a few small leaves intermixed ; flower-stems 
erect, terete, reddish. July. I. orbicular or obovate, obtuse, 
apiculate, cordate, auricled at base, with reddish margins. 
Branches erect, rooting at the nodes. Central Europe, 1596. 
Plant glaucous, evergreen. (B. M. 118.) 
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Sedum — continued. 

S. anglicum (English).* Jl. pure white or rosy-tinted, ^in. across ; 
sepals less than lialf the length of the lanceolate petals; cymes 
dichotomous, few-flowered ; flower-stems 2in. long. July. 
I. crowded, alternate, sub-opposite, less crowded on the flower- 
stems, erect or spreading, i^in. to Jin. long. Barren shoots trail- 
ing or erect, lin. to 2in. long, forming dense, cushion-like masses. 
"Western Europe (Britain). A neat and pretty, glabrous, ever- 
gi'een species, suitable for rockeries. It is rather difficult to 
cultivate. (Sy. En. B. 531.) 
S. anopetalum (erect - pecaled). Ji. pale greenish-yellow, ^in. 
across ; sepals five to seven, deltoid, grooved ; petals erecto-patent, 
somewhat folded and keeled ; cymes dense, flat or concave, 
umbellate, about lln. in diameter. July and August. I. in eight 
ranks, approximate, sessile, spreading (or on the flowering shoots 
ascending), |in. long, terete, awl-shaped, spine-tipped, greyish- 
green, reel at the tips. Branches prostrate or ascending, 4in. 
to 6in. long. South Europe, 1818. Plant more or less glaucous, 
evergreen. 
S, arboreum (tree-like). Jl. white, iin. across, five-parted ; petals 
lanceolate, keeled, twice or more longer than the linear-oblong 
sepals ; cymes terminal, many-flowered. July. I. on older shoots 
deltoid, subulate, terete, or somewhat four-sided, ^in. long, 
horizontally spreading; those on the young shoots more or less 
crowded, linear, terete, pimpled, h. 4in. to 6in. Native place 
unknown. Plant glabrous, suffrutescent, evergreen, with no 
separate barren shoots, branching from near the base, the 
branches spreading. 
S. asiaticum (Asiatic). Jl. greenish-yellow, in compact, terminal, 
globose cymes, numerous, five-parted ; petals twice the length 
of the sepals ; anthers orange-brown. Summer. I. oppoisite, 
decussate, spreading, sessile, |in. to lin. by ^in. or more, linear- 
oblong, coarsely and irregularly toothed. Stems annual, 6in. to 
]2in. high, erect, unbranched, slender, glabrous. Himalayas. 
Half-hardy or greenhouse. 
S. Beyrichianum (Beyrich's). Jl. white, iin. across ; sepals as 
long as the petals ; cyme forked ; fertile stems erect, 2iin. high, 
with numerous crowded, ascending leaves. I. in rosette.s, ^in. by 
iin., spathulate, obtuse, tapering to stalks, red-dotted. Native 
place unknown. Evergreen. 
S. brevifolium (short-leaved).* Jl. i'm. across ; sepals whitish, 
with a pink midrib, oblong-lanceolate : petals also having a 
pink midrib, oblong, acute ; cyme umbellate, two or three-forked, 
with a pedicellate flower in the centre of each fork. July. 
I. crowded, in four rows, iViii- long, ovoid, pinkish, densely 
mealy-pubescent. France, &c. A beautiful little, densely tufted, 
glaucous, pruinose, evergreen species, with much the habit of 
S. dasyphyllum. 
S. carneum variegatum (flesh-coloured, variegated). A form 

of S. sarmentusinn. 
S. coeruleum ^blue).* fl. pale blue, five to seven-parted, ^in. in 
diameter ; sepals half the lengtji of the petals, both oblong, 
obtuse ; cyme loose, many-flowered, lin. in diameter, with re- 
curved branches. July. I. tufted, \m. long, oblong, obtuse, pale 
green, spotted with red. Stems Sin. to 3in. high, branched from 
the base. Mediterranean region, 1822. Plant glabrous or the 
inflorescence pilose. A charming little annual or biennial. 
S. coUinum (hill-loving). A garden synonym S. rejlexuiii. 
S. corsicanum (Corsican). A corruption of corsicum, a name 
which has been applied to forms of S. dasyphyllum and S. maxi- 
mum. 
S. corsicum (Corsican), of Duby. A synonym of S. dasyphyllum 

fjXanduliJeruin. 

S. dasyphyllum (thick-leaved). Jl. pinkish, gin. across ; petals 

lanceolate, three or four times the length of the fleshy sepals ; 

cymes corymbose, loose, few-flowered. July. I. crowded, sessile, 

spreading, thick, ^in. tojLi". long, oblong, acute, or sub-orbicular, 

pimpled. Stems tufted, slender, 2in. to 3in. long, branching. 

JOurope (Britain). Plant glaucous, glabrous, or glandular, ever- 

green. (Sy. En. B. 530.) The form glanduHJerum (B. M. 6027), 

often met with in cultivation, is densely glandular-pubescent 

(SvN. S. corsicum, of Duby) ; while oblongijolium has oblong 

leaves. 

S. dentatum (toothed). A garden synonym of S. stolonijerum. 

S. denticulatum (slightly- toothed). A garden synonym of 

S. stolonijerum. * 

S. elegans (elegant). A synonym of S. pruinatuin. 
S. erythrostlctum (blush-tinted).* fi. greenish, nearly ^in. 
across ; petals spreading, lanceolate, flushed with pink, twice the 
length of the sepals ; cymes terminal, corymbose. September. 
I. opposite or alternate, ascending, 2iin. by lin., concave, oblong, 
sinuate, obscurely toothed, entire and sub-cuneate or rounded at 
base, tapering into short petioles or quite sessile. Stem erect, 
greenish, 1ft. to l^ft. high. Japan. A handsome species. 
(Ref. B. 33 Jind R. G. 709, under name of S. albo-roneum.) The 
form variejaUnn has leaves blotched with yellow. 
S. Swersii (Ewers').*. /Z. pink or pale violet, numerous ; petals 
twice the length of the sepals, dark-spotted ; cymes dense, 
globose. August and September. I. opposite, sessile, about iin. 
in diameter, sub-orbicular^ cordate-amplexicaul, entire or slightly 
sinuate. Stock thick, f^ving off many trailing or ascending, 
slender branches. Siberia, Ac, 1829. A rather tender evergreen, 
well worth pot culture. 
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S. farlnosum (mealy). Jl. white, crowded, A™ Jf^.f 7"„P",'^te'- 
sepals pink- tipped, linear - oblong, obtuse ; petals lanceolate 
acute, keeleJ; cyme two or three-parted. July. I. ciWed in 
four to six rows, deciduous, iin. by im., scarcelj; *o™ing a 
rosette, oblong, obtuse. Stems tufted, cylmdrical, much- 
branched. Madeira. Plant glabrous glaucous, pruinose or 
mealy, rather tender, evergreen. Probably an outlymg insular 
form of S. album, 

S. farlnosum (mealy), of gardens. A synonym of S. album. 

S. glandulosum (glandular).* fl. pale reddish-purple, iin. in 
diameter, usually alternate on short, recurved, simple or forked, 
terminal cymes ; petals twice or thrice as long as the calyx. 
June. I. scattered, sessile, Jin. to gin. long, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
cylindric. Stems simple or forked, 2in. to 6m. long, sub-erect, 
decumbent or ascending. Spain, 1871. Whole plant glandulav- 
hairy. Annual. (B. M. 5924.) 

S. glaucum (glaucous).* fl. pinkish-white, iin. across, six-paited ; 
sepals deltoid, acute ; petals oblong, sharp-pointed at apex ; 
stamens twelve ; cymes three to seven-branched, umbellate, the 

" branches spreading, slightly pilose ; flower-stems 3in. to lin. long, 
reddish. July. I. densely crowded, about iin. long, linear, 
greenish - grey becoming reddish, studded with fine hyaline 
pimples at the tips. Barien shoots 2in. long, branched. Central 
and Soutnern Europe. A very pretty, glaucous, evergreen species, 
much used for carpet bedding and other purposes. The form 
polypetalum has seven to nine petals. 

S. HUdebrandl (Hildebrand's). fl. bright yellow, |in. across ; 
sepals lanceolate ; petals lanceolate, acute ; cyme branches ^in. 
long. July. I. iin. long, densely packed, linear, turgid, subulate, 
erecto-patent, longer and narrower than in S. acre. Hungary. 
Plant glaucous, evergi'een, 

S. hybridum (hybrid), fl. yellow, numerous ; sepals linear, obtuse, 
half as long as the apiculate petals ; cymes terminal, much- 
branched, inversely pyramidal, 2in. to 3in. in diameter ; peduncles 
horizontal or defiexed, with large, spreading bracts. Summer. 
I. alternate, stalked, about lin. by liin., spathulate, coarsely 
toothed in tlie upper half, entire and tapering in the lower part, 
the teeth red-tipped. Stems creeping, glabrous or glandular- 
hairy. Siberia, 1776. Evergreen. 

S. Iberlcum (Iberian). A garden form of S. stoloni/enim. 

S. Japonlcum (Japanese).* fl. yellow, iin. in diameter; sepals 
oblong ; petals lanceolate, acute, twice the length of the sepals ; 
cymes loose, terminal and lateral, panicled, many - flowered. 
Summer. I. scattered or opposite, sub-reflexed, spreading, 
spathulate, oblong, acute, entire, convex below, channelled 
above bright green. Stems diffuse. Japan, 1866. Evergreen. 
(B. G. 513, f. 3, 1.) 

S. fcaintsoliatloum(Kamtschatkan).* fl.. yellow, numerous, Jin. 
across ; sepals deltoid, less than half as long as the spreading, 
apiculate, keeled petals ; cymes terminal, umbellate, inversely 
pyramidal, lin. to 3in. in diameter ; peduncles radiating, with 
large bracts at base ; flower-stems erect, 4in. to 6in. high. Late 
autumn. I. alternate or opposite, l|in. by iin., oblong-obovate, 
deep green, toothed above the middle, gradually tapering to the 
petioles ; edges minutely papillose. Branches 6in. to 8in. long, 
greenish or purplish. Stems prostrate, Kamtschatka, 1829. 
Evergreen. SYN. S. Selnkyanum, (of gardens). 

S. Iiiebmannianuni (Liebmann's). fl.' whitish-pink, small, 
sessile ; cymes terminal, three to five-flowered. Summer. 
I. sessile, clustered, fleshy, shining, spreading, conical, one to 
two lines long, scarcely acute. Branches red, ascending, h. 3iu. 
to 4in. Mexico, 1880. Greenhouse perennial. 

S. lividum (livid). A garden synonym of S. lydium. 

S. lydium (Lydian).* fl. pinkish, Jjin. across ; petals twice as 
long as the sepals ; cyme corymbose, many-flowered ; flowering 
shoots 4in. to 5in. long. Late summer. (. crowded, Jin. long, 
linear, sub-terete, greenish or red-tipped, auricled at base, tipped 
with numerous very minute pimples. BaiTen shoots 2in. to 3in. 
high, erect, purplish. Asia Minor, 1867. A charming little, 
glabrous evergreen for rockwork edgings or carpet bedding. 
SYN. S. lividuin, (of gardens). 

S. Maxlmowiczii (Maximowicz's). /., yellow, numerous, in a 
dense, flat, spreading cyme ; sepals unequal, protracted into a 
long, slender point ; petals half as long again as the sepals. 
Late summer. (. sub-opposite or alternate, sub-sessile, lin. to 
lUn. long, oblong-ovate or oblong-lanceolate, sometimes obtuse, 
regularly toothed, the midrib channelled ; upper ones longer and 
narrower. Steins erect, about 1ft. high, terete or somewhat four- 
sided, greenish. Japan, Amur. 

S. maximum (largest),* fl., sepals deltoid-lanceolate, half the 
length of the lanceolate, whitish petals, whose tips are spotted 
with red; cymes terminal and lateral, on long stalks, forming a 
loose panicle, sub-globose, inany-flowered, the lowest stalks 
usually longest. August and September. I opposite, sessile,' 
spreading, stem-clasping, 23in. long, ovate, acute, more or less 
cordate, crenate-toothed. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, erect, green or 
purple. Europe and Asia. The following varieties ,are enu- 
merated by Dr. Masters : 

S. m. assurgens (increasing), rt. pinkish; cymes corymbose; 
inttorescence loose. (. ascending, opposite, green oblonir 
obtuse, sinuate. Stem weak, ascending, green. 
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S. _1U, cordifolilim (cordate-leaved). JL whitish, with red spots, 
^in. across ; petals concave ; inflorescence corymbose. I. alternate 
and opposite, spreading horizontally, oblong - ovate, sinuate- 
toothed. Stems purplish. (Ref. B. 34, under name of S. corcli- 
folium.) 

S. m. oorsicum (Corsican). Jl. pale yellow, with a pleasant, 
apple-like fragrance ; inflorescence corymbose. I. alternate and. 
opposite, spreading, oblong-ovate, toothed, green. Stems purplish. 

S. m. hzematodes (bloody).* Jt, whitish, the petals tipped 
with red ; cymes numerous, long- stalked, forming a large, loose, 
inversely pyramidal panicle, with a few scattered leaves. Sep- 
tember. I. opposite, 5in. by 3in., oblong-ovate, obtuse, sub- 
cordate, coai'sely-toothed, purplish. Ntems deep purple, erect, 
2ft. to 2^it. high, glabrous. Portugal. A really noble plant, of 
robust habit. 

S. m, pachyphyllum (thick-leaved). Ji. greenish-yellow ; cymes 
globose, long-stalked, forming a loose, terminal panicle. I. op- 
posite, spreading, cordate-ovate, serrulated. Stems reddish. 

S. m. prSBruptoriun (overhanging). Ji. greenish ; cymes globose, 
on long stalks. I. recurved, finely toothed. Stems green. 

S. M, recurvum (recurved). JI. gi-eenish-yellow ; cymes in a 
loose, terminal panicle. I. opposite, oblong-ovate, irregularly 
toothed, recurved, btems green. 

S. m. rigidiun (rigid). Jf. greenish ; inflorescence loosely corym- 
bose. 7., canline ones opposite, sessile, ovate-oblong, obtuse, 
slightly and irregularly sinuate-toothed. Stems deep red, 2Et. to 
3ft. high. 

S. m. Rodi^asi (Rodigas'). A form having purplish leaves, 
variegated with yellow. In cultivation, it is more tender than 
most of the varieties of S. maximum. (F. d. S. 1669.) 

S. m. serotinuxn (late). JI. greenish- yellow ; inflorescence 
loosely panicled. I. opposite, the upper ones ternate, spreading, 
ovate-oblong, sinuate-toothed, green. Stems green, weak. 

S. m. ternatUliL (ternate). JI. yellowish ; inflorescence corym- 
bose. I. reddish above, dark gi-een below, in whorls of three. 
Stems red. 

S. m. triphyUum (three-leaved). JI, in tirrminal corymbs. 
I. ternately whorled, oblong, serrated. 

S. Middendorffianuxn (MiddendorfE's). JI. yellow, numerous, 
in a fiat-topped, umbellate cyme ; petals spreading, iin. longer 
than the sepals ; primary branches four, with a central flower 
in the forks. Summer. I. alternate, rather fleshy, sessile, lin. 
to "2in. long, erecto-patent, oblanceolate, toothed towards the 
apex, somewhat concave below. Amur, 1880. The variety minor 
is dwarfer in all its parts. 

S. monregalense (Monregalensis). JI. white, Jin. across, five- 
parted ; sepals pink-spotted, one-third the length of the petals ; 
petals pinkish-brown and pubescent beneath ; cyme loose, ter- 
minal, many-flowered, panicled, glandular-pubescent. Summer. 
I. on barren shoots crowded, spreading, thick, ^in. to Jin. long ; 
those on fertile shoots scattered, narrower, often spotted with 
pink. Barren shoots spreading, erect, or creeping, lin. to 4in. 
long, rooting at the nodes. North Italy. A pretty, dwarf, 
glabrous (except the inflorescence) evergreen. 

S, moutauum (mountain-loving). A mere catalogue name, under 
which no plant has been botanically described. 

S. multiceps (many-stemmed). /. pale yellow, ^in. across, five- 
parted ; sepals linear-oblong, obtuse, half the length of the 
oblong-lanceolate, spreading petals ; cymes sub-scorpioid, many- 
branched, two to six-flowered ; flower-stems erect, twice tfie 
length of the barren ones. Summer. I. ^in. to ^in. long, glau- 
cous or pruinose, pinkish and papillose, linear and oblanceolate, 
sub-terete, gibbous at base, spreading on the barren, appressed 
on the fertile, stems. Branches 2in. to 6in. long, flexuous or 
erect, giving oflt adventitious roots, and bearing at the ends 
dense rosettes of leaves. Algeria. Plant sub-shrubby, much- 
branched, glaucous, evergreen. (G. C. n. s., x. p. 120.) 

S. neglectum (neglected), uf gardens. A synonym of S. album. 

S. Nevii (Dr. Nevius'). JI. white, numei-ous, ^in. across ; sepals 
half the length of the lanceolate petals ; cymes forked, the 
branches l^in. long, recurved, with a few leafy bracts ; flowering 
stems erect, 2in. to 3in. high. July. I. on barren shoots crowded 
in terminal rosettes, each fin. by lin., obovate-spathulate, taper- 
ing into a short stalk, auricled at base, pink-dotted ; those on 
the fertile stems appressedi scattered, smaller than the others. 
Stems prostrate. North America. Evergreen. 

S. nicseense (Nice). JI. greenish-yellow, Un. in diameter, five 
or six-parted ; petals boat-shaped, twice the length of the 
sepals; cymes many-flowered, terminal, umbellate; flowering 
stems erect, lOin. to 12in. high. Late summer and autumn. 
I. of the barren shoots ^in. to |in. long, less than Mn. wide, 
ascending or spreading ; those of the flowering shoots appressed, 
lanceolate, distinctly auricled. Stems 6in. to Sin. long, at first 
prostrate, afterwards ascending ; rootstock thick, woody. Medi- 
terranean legion. Evergreen. (A. F. P. iii. 90.) 

S. obtusatum (obtuse). JI. yellow, iin. across, shortly pedicel- 
late ; petals lanceolate, more than double the length of the 
oblong, acute sepals ; cymes terminal, spreading, umbellate, 
l^in. to 2iti. in diameter; flower-stems erect, terete, reddish, 
ultimately leafless, but scarred. June and July. I. rosulate, 
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lin. by |in., spathulate, entire, glaucous, becoming reddish-gi-een. 
Stems prostrate, glaucous, pruinose. California. Evergreen. 




Fig. 465. Sedum oppositikolium. 

S. oppositifolium (opposite-leaved). Jt. whitish, resembling 
those of S. stoloniferuin ; fertile stems 6in. high, erect. August. 
I. opposite, decussate, l^in. by IJin., sub-orbicular or rhomboid, 
tapering to short-channelled stalks, bright gi'een, crenate-ciliate 
at the edges ; younger ones crowded at the ends of the branches. 
Stems rough with minute asperitie.s. Caucasus. Trailing ever- 
green. See Fig. 465. (B. M. 1807.) 

S. populifolium (Poplar-leaved), jl. whitish or pinkish, numerous, 
nearly iin. across, with the fragrance of Hawthorn ; petals three 
times longer than the sepals; cymes terminal, much-branched, 
corymbose. August. I. alternate, lAin. liy lin., stalked, ovate, 
acute, sub-cordate, coarsely and irregularly toothed. Stems 
erect, 6in. to lOin. higli, greenish or purplish, slender, branched. 
Siberia, 1780. Plant gIal>rous, suffrutescent, evergreen. Though 
quite hardy, it forms a charming greenhouse subject. 

S. pruinatum (pruinose). Jl. bright yellow, Ain. in diameter, 
four to eight-parted ; sepals acute, half as long as the obtuse, 
concave petals ; cyme at first recurved, umbellate, many-branched, 
flat-topped ; flower-stems erect, 1ft. high. Late summer. I. in 
many rows, sessile, crowded, spreading, slightly incurved at 
the ends of the sterile shoots, glaucous-blue, often tipped with 
rose-pink, about |in. long, linear-oblanceolate, aristate ; those 
of the flowering shoots larger and less crowded. Branches 6in. 
to 8in. long, trailing, ascending. Europe (Britain). Plant 
glaucous, pruinose, evergreen. Syn. S. elegajLn (Sy. En. B. 806). 

S. p. Forsterianum (Forster's). I. on the barren shoots many- 
ranked, forming terminal rosettes, spreading, pale green, ob- 
lanceolate, mucronulate, gibbous at base. Plant glabrous or 
slightly glaucous. Syn. >S'. rupentre For.sterianatn.. 

S. p. minus (lesser). I. oblanceolate, mucronate, in rosettes. 
Plant glaucous, smaller in all its parts than the type. Sv.n. 
S. rupestre minus. 

S. pulchellum (pretty).* Jl. rosy-purple, ^^in. across ; petals 
lanceolate, acuminate, half as long again as the linear-oblong 
sepals ; cyme three or four-branched, with erect flowers crowded 
in two rows along the upper surface, and each provided with a 
leafy bract. Branches slender, trailing, or ascending, 3in. to 6in. 
Ion"- United states, 1874. A very handsome, but little-known, 
evergreen species. (B. M. 6223 ; G. C. 1878, 114.) 

S. quadrifidum, (four-cleft). Jl. red, in terminal cymes ; sepals 
oblong ; petals linear-oblong, twice as long as the sepals. July. 
I. glabrous or puberulous, approximate, sub-terete, ^in. long. 
Stem thick, giving off numerous erect, slender stems, 2in. to 5in. 
high. Arctic Russia, &c., 1809. 

S. reflexum (reflexed).* Jl. yellow, fin. across, four to eight- 
parted ; sepals half as long as the linear petals ; cymes umbellate, 
leafy, many-flowered, many-branched, with a flower in each fork ; 
flower-stems erect. Sin. to lOin. high. Summer. I. in six or 
seven rows, crowded on the barren stems into a conical mass, 
iin. to |in. long, linear-subulate, terete, gibbous at base, spread- 
ing or abruptly decurved. Stems trailing. Europe (Britain). 
Plant glabrous, scarcely glaucous, evergreen. Svns. S. collhium 
and S. virens (of gardens). The following varieties are enume- 
rated by Dr. Masters : 

S. r. albescens (whitish), fl. yellowish-white, ^in. across, often 
six-parted ; sepals acute. I. rarely in rosettes. Plant glaucous. 

S. r. cristatum (crested). This resembles the type ; but the 
stems are fasciated so as to form a crest, as that of the Cocks- 
comb. 

S, r. minus (lesser). The smallest variety of all. 

S. r, septangulare (seven-angled). I. scarcely glaucous, usually 
somewhat thicker than in albescens, and arranged in seven 
distinct rows, often spirally wound round the stem. 
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S. r. virescens (greenish). This only differs from albesccTis in 
having pale sulphur-yellow flowers. 

S, retusum (retuse -leaved). Jl. white, with a rosy centre, iin. 
to |in. in diameter, arranged in small, dense, terminal clusters. 
June. I. green, shining, obovate-oblong, retuse, ^in. to 3in. 
long. Branches grey, mealy when yonng, leafy only at the 
tips. Mexico, 1880. Greenhouse. 

S. rhodanthuxu (rose-flowered). Jl. rose-coloured, numerous, in 
a dense, terminal cyme 4in. to 5in. long, mostly four-parted ; 
sepals linear ; petals lanceolate, acuminate, .twice as long as the 
sepals. End of June. I. alternate, lanceolate, entire, channelled, 
lin. to 2in. long. Stems tufted, 1ft. to l^ft. high, erect. Rocky 
Mountains of Utah and Colorado. 

S. Rhodiola (Rhodiola).* fi. greenish or reddish-purple, in a 
terminal, flat-topped, sub-globose cyme, about lin. in diameter; 
petals four ; pedicels short. Summer. I. scattered, glaucous, 
spreading or erect, lin. by ^in., sessile, oblong, obtuse, rounded 
at base, obscurely one-nerved, slightly toothed at apex. Stems 
annual, several from the same stock, 6in. to Bin. high, erect, 
unbranched. Europe (Britain), &c. The roots exhale a perfume 
of rose-water. (Sy. En. B. 526.) Syn. Rhodiola rosea, iinifolia 
(R. G. 1080) is a Turkestan form, with narrow leaves and brightly- 
coloured flowers, minor is a small form. 

S, rupestre (rock-loving). Jl. clear yellow, numerous, barely 
iin. in diameter, five to seven-parted; sepals ovate - oblong, 
obtuse; petals similar, concave, not keeled; cymes umbellate, 
three to tive-forked, ultimately hollow-topped ; stalks Sin. to 
12in. long. July. I. ^in. long, in very numerous rows, linear- 
subulate, incurved, convex below, flattish above, forming dense, 
obconical rosettes fin. to lin. in diameter, at the ends of the 
sterile branches. "Western Europe (Britain). Plant glaucous, 
evergreen, but reddening ^vith age and drought. 

S, r, Forsterianum (Forster's). A synonym of S. pruinatum 
Forsterianum. 

S. r. minus (lesser). A synonym of S. pruinatum mimts. 

S. sarmentosuiu (sarmentose).* Jl. bright yellow, numerous, 
iin. in diameter ; sepals fleshy, half the length of the lanceolate 
petals ; inflorescence a flat-topped, umbellate, three to flve- 
forked cyme, with a solitary flower in the forks. I. crowded, 
opposite, or whorled, ^in. to fin. long, linear, terete or slightly 
flattened, apiculate, slightly ^bbous at base ; those of the 
flower-stem scattered, ascending. China. Greenhouse ever- 
green. There is a variety of this with pink stems, and having 
leaves marked with a marginal stripe of white or cream-colour ; 
it is grown in greenhouses and for carpet beds under the name 
of S. carneum variegatum. 
S. Selskyaniliu (Selsky's). Jl. yellow, numerous in a many- 
branched, hollow- topped, leafy cyme, the rachis flexuous ; corolla 
nearly lin. across, half as long again iis the calyx. Late summer. 
I. sessile, ascending ; upper ones l^in. long, less than Jin. broad, 
lanceolate from a broad base, ciliated ; midrib very prominent on 
the under surface ; margin serrated in its distal third. Stems 
1ft. to lift, high, erect, pilose. Amur and Manchuria. 
S. Selskyanum (Selsky's), of gardens. A synonym of S. Jcamt- 

schaticum. 
S. Semenovii (Semenow's). Jl. whitish, ^in. or more in diameter, 
in compact, terminal, globose cymes ; sepals reddish, longer than 
the tube ; petals tipped with pink. June. I. in six rows, erecto- 
patent, sessile, about lin. long, linear, acute, entir.e, one-nerved, 
channelled above. Stems annual, from a many-headed rhizome, 
erect, cylindrical, glabrous, about 1ft. high, Turkestan. 
S. sempervivoides (Sempervivum-like).* Jl. bright red ; sepals 
deltoid, acute, pilose ; petals ^in. long, lanceolate, acute ; cyme 
many-flowered, panicled, 2in. to 4in. in diameter ; peduncle 
pilose. July. I. of the rosette forty to fifty, obovate-cuneate, 
lin. by gin. ; those of the flower-stem clasping, greenish-red, 
oblong, acute, h. 4in. to Sin. Asia Minor. A remarkably hand- 
some, pubescent, annual or biennial species. 
S. sexangulare (six-angled). Jl. yellow, Mn. across; petals 
lanceolate, double the length of the linear-oblong sepals ; cyme 
three to five-branched, umbellate, lin. to Sin. across, with 
scorpioid, one-sided branches ; flower-stems erect, 2in. to 3in. 
high, very slender. Jnly. I. densely crowded in six or seven 
rows, spreading or ascending, about ^in. long, linear-cylindric. 
Barren shoots ascending, 2iri. to 3in. long, branched. Europe 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 533.) Plant glabrous, evergreen. A neat- 
habited species. 

S. Sie'boldi (Siebold's).* Jl. pinkish, numerous, ^in. across ; petals 
having a green spot on the back near the top, tliree times as long 
as the sepals ; cymes much -bran died, umbellate ; pedicels longer 
than the flowers. August. I. in whorls of three, sessile or 
nearly so, spreading, sub-orbicular, sinuate, cuneate at base, 
bluish-green, pinkish on the margins. Branches terete, slender' 
purplish, erect, afterwards recurved, h. 9in. Japan, 1836. Green- 
housG or half-hardy evergreen. (B. M. 5358.) 

S. S. medio-variegatUB (variegated -centred). This diff'ers from 
the type in having a central blotch of creamy-white on each leaf 
(I. II. 373.) 

S. spathulifollum (spathulate-leaved). Jl. yellow, numerous, 
Mn. across; sepals half the length of the acuminate, keeled 
petals ; cymes terminal, forked, the branches 3in. long. May 
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and June, l, upper ones on the barren shoots about fifteen in a 
terminal rosette, liin. in diameter ; lower ones and those of the 
flower-stem scattered, spreading, iin. by gin. ; those of the 
flower-stem club-shaped. Branches creeping or ascencUng, 3in. 
to 4in. long. North-west America, 1873. Evergi-een, (G. C. n. s., 
V.U6; B. G. 741.) 

S. spectabile (remarkable).* Jl. pink, numerous, ^in. across; 
sepals whitish ; petals twice the length of the sepals, slightly 
concave ; cymes large, flat-topped, inversely pyramidal, leafy, 
umbellate. SeptemJier. I. opposite, decussate, or in horizontally- 
spreading whorls of three, Sin. by 2in., flat, scarcely petiolateor 
the upper ones quite sessile, ovate, obtuse, or spathulate, entire 
or obscurely toothed, slightly cuneate at base. Stem l^ft. to 
2ft. high. Probably Japan. A robust and noble species. (Ref. 
B. 32 ; R. G. 709 ; I. H. viii. 271, under name of S. Fabaria.) 

S. spurium (spurious). A synonym of S. stoloniferum. 

S. stenopetalum. (narrow-petaled). Jl. bright yellow, five-parted ; 
petals linear-lanceolate, acuminate, twice longer than the awl- 
shaped sepals ; cymes much-branched, scorpioid. I. numerous, 
crowded on the barren shoots, sessile, fleshy, lanceolate, iin. long. 
Stems 3in. to 6in. long, erect from a decumbent base, simple or 
somewhat branched. Rocky Mountains, 1877. Plant glabrous, 
evergreen. 

S, stoloniferum (stolon-bearing). /?. pink or white, numerous, 
|in. in diameter ; petals nearly twice the length of the sepals ; 
cymes terminal, umbellate, 2in. in diameter ; ultimate pedicels 
shorter than the flowers ; flower-stems 6in. long, ascending, 
reddish. July and August. I. opposite, fin. to l^in. long, 
cuneate- spa-thulate, coarsely toothed above the middle, tapering 
into short stalks, the margins studded with hyaline papillse. 
Barren stems trailing, sometimes brown-dotted, rooting at the 
nodes. Caucasus. Evergreen. Syns. S. dentatum and S. denti- 
culatum (of gardens), S. spurium (B. M. 2370). S. ibericum (of 
gardens) is a small, slender form, with white flowers and 
ciliolate leaves. 

S. telephioides (Telephinm-like). Jl. small, numerous ; petals 
falcate, hooded at the tip ; cymes small, dense, lin. to l^in. in 
diameter. June. I. scattered, 2in. by lin., oblong-obovate, 
obtuse, nearly entire or sparingly toothed, cuneate at base. Stem 
6in. to 12in. high. North America, 1810. Plant glabrous. 

S. Telephium. (Telephium). Jl. pink, white-spotted, or some- 
times pure white, numerous, in dense, terminai or lateral, sub- 
globose, stalked cymes ; calyx tube very short, the sepals lanceo- 
late ; petals spreading, somewhat recurved ; peduncles short 
and nearly equal. August and September. I. scattered, rarely 
opposite, ascending or spreading, 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to IJin. 
broad, oblong-ovate, obtuse, toothed ; lower ones cuneate at 
base ; upper ones somewhat rounded. Stem erect, 1ft. to l^ft. 
high. Europe (Britain). S. T. Fabaria, is a sub-species, having 
flowers smaller, appearing earlier ; petals less recurved ; peduncles 
short, an*anged in a terminal cyme. Leaves narrower than in 
the type, the lower ones slightly stalked. To S. Telephium and 
its sub-species may be referred a large number of more or less 
constant forms, of which the following are described by 
Dr. Masters : 

S. T. affine (related). Jl. pink, fin. across ; sepals one-third the 
length of the spreading petals ; cymes terminal, loosely fastigiate 
August. I. alternate, sessile, 2in. by lin., ovate-oblong, acute 
irregularly toothed above. Stem 1ft. to l^ft. high, greenish or 
red-spotted. 

S, T. arduennense (Ardennes). Jl. whitish, |in. across; 
sepals deltoid, one-third the length of the erecto-patent petals ; 
cymes numerous, forming a loose, terminal panicle. August. 
;., cauline ones alternate, appressed, nearly 4^in. by 2iin., ovate- 
oblong, obtuse. Stems purplish, Sin. to 12in. high. 

S. T. Border! (Border's). Jl. pink ; cymes corymbose, flat- 
topped. I. distinctly stalked, oblong, obtuse, tapering to the 
base, irregularly and coarsely toothed. Stems reddish. 

^\7^' .^J^unfelsii (Brunfels'). Jl. pink, iin. across ; sepals one- 
third the length of the spreading, oblong-lanceolate petals; 
cymes terminal, rounded. August. I. glaucous, appressed, 
sessile, oblong-obovate, 3in. by ^in., irregularly toothed, reddish 
along the midrib. Stem 6in. to 18iii. high. 

S, T, Jullianum. Jl. greenish, ulthnately pinkish, iin. across ; 
sepals one-third the length of the lanceolate petals ; cymes ter- 
minal and lateral, compact, forming a large, terminal panicle. 
August. /. alternate, appressed, 3in. by l^in., obovate, irregularly 
toothed in the upper half. Stems 1ft. to lift. high, finely 
spotted. ^ ' ■' 

S, T. lugdunensis (Lyons). Jl. rose-pink ; cymes numerous, 
loosely corymbose, on l,.ug stalks.' L in whorls of three. 
Stems st?ut^ ascending, rounded at base, coarsely toothed. 

^ \Jtoi?M?nl^"*^^? (Western), jl pinkish, ^in. across ; sepals 
deltoid-hnear ; pettils spreaihng, lanceolate ; cymes numerous 
many-flowered, leafy. August and September F. alSate 

Sns^reddiir robust^''"' two-thirds ; upper ones^iibreordate. 

^V?"" pycnantha (dense-flowered). Jl. greenish ; cymes ffinbosp 

the lower ones on long stalks; inflorescence compactf i„any: 
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cynied. I. alternate, ascending, tapering at botli ends, 
green. 

S. T. rhodanensis (Klione). Jl. pink; cymes corymbose, 
globose, long-stalked. I. alternate, spreading, tapering to the 
base and apex, coarsely toothed. 

S. T. rubella (reddish). Jl. pink ; cymes globose, the lower 
ones on long, horizontal stalks, forming an elongated, oblong 
panicle. L red, tapering to the base, narrow-oblong, coarsely 
toothed. Stems red. 

S. T. thyrsoideum (thyrsoid). Jl. greenish or yellowish, lin. 
in diameter ; cymes numerous, globose, many-flowered, on long, 
ascending stalks, forming a large, compact panicle. August and 
September. I. opposite or whorled ; lower ones ascendmg, 3in. 
by lin., oblong, acute, toothed in the upper two-thirds; upper 
ones smaller, sub-cordate. Stems about 2ft. high, reddish. 
The following other forms of S. TelepMum have been mentioned : 

albicans, Bulliardi, Carioni, controoersum, corymbifeniin, grandi- 

dentatum, interjnedium, and Lohellii. 

S. tematum (ternate). Jl. white, iin. across, four-parted ; 
sepals oblong, obtuse ; petals oblong, acute, twice the length of 
the sepals ; flower-stems erect. July and August. I. \m. long, in 
whorls of three, sub-orbicular-spathulate, crowded into rosettes 
at the ends of the barren stems ; those of the fertile stems 
scattered, ascending or spreading, oblong, acute. Barren stems 
6in. to 8in. long, prostrate. North America, 1789. A glabrous 
or glaucous evergreen. (B. M. 1977 ; B. R. 142.) 

S. trifidum (trifld). Jl. at flrst reddish, in small, dense, terminal 
cymes ; petals linear-lanceolate, twice the length of the lanceolate 
sepals. Summer. I. glabrous, aggregated towards the top of the 
stein, sessile, spreading, oblong, cuneate at base, coarsely toothed 
or pinnatifid. Stems erect, slender, 3in. to 7in. high, unbranched. 
Temperate Himalayas. 

S. umbilicoides (Umbilicus - like). Jl. white, seven-parted ; 
inflorescence long-stalked, cymose. I. rosulate, convex, oblong- 
lanceolate. Alatan, Turkestan. EvergTeen. (R. Cf. 917.) 

SEED. Seeds are met with only in flowering plants, 
and are the result of the union of the male and female 
elements, for the reproduction of the species. They 
are the ovules, fertilised by the action of the pollen, 
and subsequently ripened (see Ovule) ; and each con- 
tains an embryo (rarely two or more), i.e., a young 
plant, capable, when the Seed is placed in suitable con- 
ditions, of becoming, in all points, like its parents. The 
existence of an embryo in Seeds affords a, sharp distinc- 
tion between them and the spores of Cryptogams, which 
correspond with them in function, but are very often 
one-celled, and never contain an embryo. A reference 
to the account given under Ovule will facilitate the 
explanation of the changes that the ovules undergo in 




Fig. 465. Orthotropous Ovule in Section, showing two Coats 
(a, b), with the Micropyle (e), the Nucellus (c), and the Bm- 
bi'yo-sac {d). The signification of the other letters is as follows : 
/ is the Funiculus or Stalk ; fj, the Raphe, or Fibro-vascular 
Bundle in the Stalk ; h, the Chalaza, where the Stalk after- 
wards breaks oft', and leaves the Hilum or Scar ; i, the Placenta 
from which the Ovule grows. 

becoming Seeds. In the unfertilised ovule (see Figs. 466 
and 467), there are generally two coats, surrounding a 
central cellular mass called the nucellus ; but there is 
a passage (micropyle) at the true apex of the ovule, 
through both coats. In the middle of the nucellus lies 
a large cell, the embryo-sac, formed by the union of two 
or more cells. Within this sac are several cells (see Fig. 
468), viz., at the end next the micropyle two oval or 
elongated cells, the " helper cells," with a round cell (two in 
Santalum album) at their inner end, called the embryonal 
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vesicle. At the opposite end of the embryo-sac are three 
others, called antipodal cells, which are believed to be 
the last traces of a prothallus, such as is formed in 
Selaginella among Vascular Cryptogams. Among the 
protoplasm that lines the walls of the embryo-sac as a 
thin layer, two nuclei may generally be distinguished. 
After fertilisation, i.e., after the poUen tube has reached 
the embryonal vesicle through the micropyle, the helper 




Fig. 467. Anatropou.s Ovulk oi' Act.ea simcata, in Section 
Only one Coat (ft) exists on it (other lettering as in Fig. 466). 

cells and the antipodal cells disappear; the cell wall 
of the embryonal vesicle becomes thicker, and the cell 
grows, and becomes divided by cross-walls. At last it 
forms a cellular mass, the embryo, on the end of the 
suspensor, which part in most plants is a row, but in 
some is a mass, of cells. In the embryo of the ripe Seed, 
it is generally easy to make out radicle, stem, plumule, 
and one or two cotyledons. Thus, in it aU the vegetative 




Fig. 468. Embryo-sac of Angiosperji before Fertili.sation, 
IN Three Stages, showing {h) Helper Cells, (e v) Embryonal 
Vesicle, (a) Antipodal Cells, and (ii, v) Nnclei. In A, the 
Helper and Antipodal Cells, and the Embryonal Vesicle, are 
still angular, and the two Nuclei are wide apait ; in B, the 
Embryonal Vesicle is rounded, and the Nuclei lie close to- 
gether ; in C, the Embryonal Vesicle is ready to be fertilised, 
the two Nuclei are united to form one, and the Antipodal, as 
well as the Helper Cells are rounded oft". 

organs of the future plant are represented, except in a 
few families (e.g.. Orchids), in which the embryo is 
only a mass of cells, without distinction of parts. In 
Coniferce, the course of development of the ovule into the 
Seed is different in several respects ; but the result is 
much the same as regards the structure of the mature 
Seed. While the embryo is in course of development, the 
nuclei of the embryo-sac give rise to the endosperm. At 
first, this consists of cells free from one another, but soon 
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they come into contact, and, by their union, form a tissue 
that quite resembles those formed by ordinary cell- 
divisions, and that does itself increase in size in this 
way. The endosperm, also called the albumen, is formed 
in all Seeds ; but in many it disappears, as it is used up 
in the growth of the embryo, e.g., in the Seed of an Apple, 
or of a Bean. Such Seeds are called " exalburoinous." 
In many Seeds a considerable, or even a large, albumen 
exists in the ripe Seed, with the embryo lying in it (Poly- 
gonum), or around it {Lychnis), or at the base {Carex), 
or on one side of it (Grasses). Besides the endosperm, 
another form of albumen, known as " perisperm," occurs 
in many plants. This is formed in the tissue of the 
nucleus, outside the embryo-sac. Perisperm is less 
common than endosperm, but co-exists with the latter in 
the ripe Seeds of a few plants (Nymphced), and occasionally 
replaces it (Canna). The albumen may contain starch, 
oil, cellulose, or other materials for nourishment of 
the young plant ; and its texture varies accordingly. 
The presence and nature of the albumen afford important 
characteristics of Natural Orders. Under Ovule, it was 
pointed out that the form of the ovule might remain 
orthotropous, or might become campylotropous or ana- 
tropous. The ripe Seeds show corresponding differences 
in form. 

Seeds generally possess two coats, the outer called 
" testa," and the inner " tegmen." The latter is usually 
thin and membranous. The testa is very often thick 
and hard, e.g. in Brazil Nuts. It often bears outgrowths 
in the form of warts or ridges, hairs (Cotton), or wings, 
which are sometimes of large size [Pinus, Bignonia). 
All these outgrowths bear reference to the modes of 
distribution of Seeds, fitting them to adhere to the bodies 
of birds or quadrupeds, or to be distributed by wind. 
Occasionally, the testa has an outer layer of cells, which 
become mucilaginous on contact with water, and cause 
Seeds, when moist, to adhere to the bodies of animals. 
On the outer surface of the testa is the hilum, or scar, 
indicating the point of attachment of the Seed to its stalk. 
Many Seeds possess what resembles a third coat when 
ripe. In some, this coat, the " arillus," grows up from 
the placenta around the Seed ; in other.s, it grows from 
the micropyle downwards, and it is then distinguished as 
the " arillode." An outgrowth is often seen in anatropous 
ovules (e.ty,, in Violets) over the funiculus (the adherent 
stalk) ; it is called a " caruncle." This third coat, whether 
arillus, arillode, or caruncle, in some Seeds is fleshy 
(e.g., mace of Nutmeg), serving as an inducement to 
animals to swallow the Seeds, and thus to secure wide 
distribution in their excrements ; in others, it forms 
a tuft of hairs, and serves as a float for the Seed. In 
size and form. Seeds vary greatly in difl:erent plants, 
from the m'nute, dust-like Seeds of Orchids to the large 
Seed of the Coooanut. The number produced by different 
plants is also very variable ; but into these and similiar 
matters it is not possible to enter here. 

SEED-BEDS. A term applied to narrow strips of 
land prepared for the raising of seedling plants that are 
intended for transplanting into their permanent quarters, 
instead of being sown and allowed to grow there from 
the first. In all cases it is advisable to select a position 
for Seed-beds where the soil i.s friable and in good work- 
ing order, and to render the surface smooth and fine 
before scattering the seeds over it. It is an easy matter 
to mark off any requisite width, according to the quantity 
of seed to be sown. 

SEED-SOWING. .See Propagation. 

SEEMANNIA (named after Berthold Seemann, 
1825-1871, a botanist and traveller). Oed. Gesneracece. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a strigose-pubes- 
cent, stove, perennial herb, with a, creeping rhizome 
closely allied to Achimenes and Isoloma. For culture 
see Gesnera. 



Seemannia — continued. 
S. Benaryl (Benary'.9). A synonym of S. ailvatica. 
S. sllvatica (sylvan), fi. of a bright scarlet, on solitary, axillary 

pedicels ; calyx with an adnata tube and five narrow lobes ; 

corolla tube ."ihortly gibbous at base, the limb of very short, 

erecto-patent lobes ; stamens affixed to the base of the corolla. 

Winter. I. three or four in a whorl, very shortly petiolate, often 

canescent beneath ; upper ones gradually reduced to bracts. 

h. 3ft. to 4ft. Peru.' Syns. S. Benaryi (B. G. 814), S. ternijolia 

(R. G. 126). 
S. ternifolia (ternate-leaved). A synonym of S. Hlvatica, 

SEGIKEEITT. One of the divisions into which a leaf 
or other flat organ may be out. 

SEGO. A common name for Calochortus Nuttallii. 



Separated. The reverse of Aggre- 



SEGREGATE. 

gate. 

SELAGIITESi. A natural order of shrubs, under- 
shrubs, or annual or perennial herbs, inhabiting extra- 
tropical regions, Australia excepted. Flowers white, blue, 
or rarely yellow, rather small, hermaphrodite, irregular, 
bracteate, ebracteolate, in dense, globose, oblong, or elon- 
gated, terminal or very rarely axillary spikes ; calyx 
five-cleft or five-parted, or, owing to some of the parts 
being connate or deficient, three-parted, two-parted, or 
spathaceous ; corolla gamopetalous, shortly or slenderly 
tubular at base ; limb four or five-lobed, one or two- 
lipped, or sub-regular, spreading ; stamens four, didyna- 
mous, or two. Fruit small, indehiscent. Leaves alter- 
nate, or the lower ones rarely opposite or radical, entire 
or toothed. The order comprises eight genera and about 
140 species. Examples : Globularia, Hebenstretia, Selago. 

SELAGINEIiIiA (diminutive of Selago, the old name 
for another Lycopod). Ord. Lycopodiacecc. A vast genus 
(upwards of 300 species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
evergreen plants, much resembling Mosses. " The genus 
is concentrated in the tropical zone, and has its head- 
quarters in tropical America. Only two species extend 
their range into Europe ; and the Selaginellas of the Cape, 
temperate Australia, and South temperate America, are 
neither numerous nor remarkable. . Habit entirely 
of Lucojtodium, from which it differs by its dimorphic 
spores and sporangia, some of the species, small and 
fugacious, resembling Hepaticce, with not more than two 
vascular bundles on the main stems. Stems copiously 
branched, the ultimate branching usually flabellate- 
dichotomous, trailing, sub-erect, sarmentose, or scandent, 
with the root-fibres confined to the base, or in the trailing 
species extended to the upper nodes ; in shape more or 
less distinctly quadrangular, the faces angled (stems 
goniotropous. Spring) or the faces flat (stems pleuro- 
tropous. Spring) ; nodes sometimes distinctly articulated. 
Leaves small, furnished only with a, single central vein, 
usually tetrastichous and dimorphous, and more or less 
oblique, the two rows of the lower plane larger i-nd 
more spreading, the two rows of the upper ascending, 
adpreseed to the stem and imbricated ; in the sub-genus 
EimelaiiiHella multifarious, or, if tetrastichous, all alike. 
Spikes usually tetrastichous and often sharply square, 
but in two sub-genera dimorphic on the same plan as 
the leaves, but mostly resupinate {i.e., the small bracts 
on the same plane as the large leaves, and vice versS] " 
(J. G. Baker, to whose admirable monograph of Selagi- 
nella, in the " Journal of Botany," 1883-5, we are in- 
debted for the appended descriptions of the species 
best known to cultivation in this country). Selaginellas 
grow freely in any light soil, which should be kept open 
by intermixing charcoal, or small potsherds, through it. 
They require to be kept quite moist at all times, and 
prefer shade. Propagated readily from cuttings, made 
from the creeping stems, which emit roots at nearly every 
joint. iV. Kraussiana is the well-known Lycopod so useful 
for edgings to greenhouse beds, and for "decorative pur- 
poses m pots. This may be propagated in quantity at 
any season. Cuttings for preserving a collection of the 
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Selagiuella — continued, 
species should be inserted, about February or March, in 
the pots or pans in which they are to remain for the 
season. Both stove and greenhouse Selaginellas succeed 
under somewhat similar conditions respectively to stove 
and greenhouse Ferns. 

S. aflSnis (related), atems 1ft. or more long, trailing, flat on the 
l)ack, bisulcate on the face, jointed at the nodes, forked low 
down and copiously pinnate, with erecfco-patent, copiously com- 
pound branches. I. of the lower plane obtuse on the branchlets, 
ascending, oblong- lanceolate, acute, -^in. to ^in. long, bright 
green ; leaves of the upper plane one-third as long, oblique-oblong, 
cuspidate, imbricated, spikes Jin. to ^in. long ; bracts ovate, 
cuspidate, strongly keeled. Guiana. A rare, stove species. 
Syn. 5. rigida (of gardens). 

S. africana (African). A synonym of S. Vogelii. 

S. albo-nitens (shining- white).* stems slender, trailing, copiously 
pinnate, the upper branchessimple, the lower slightly compound. 

[ I, of the lower plane spaced on the main stem, spreading, oblong- 
lanceolate, one line long, bright green, rather unequal-sided, 
rounded on the upper side at the base, shortly ciliated ; leaves 
of the upper plane one-third as long, oblique-ovate, distinctly 
cuspidate, spikes :^in. to ^in. long ; bracts acute, very crowded, 
strongly keeled. West Indies. Greenhouse. 

S. axnoena (pleasing). A variety of S. caulescens. 

S. apoda (footless). A garden name for S. apus. 

S. apus (footless).* steims slender, trailing, densely matted, lin. to 
4in. long, the short, distant, erecto-patent branches simple or 
forked. I. of the lower plane spaced below the tips of the 
branches, the upper spreading, the lower reflexed, ovate, acute, 
half a line long, unequal-sided ; leaves of the upper plane half 
as long, shortly cuspidate, spikes \m. to ^in. long ; bracts ovate, 
acute, about one line "long, strongly serrulated. Canada, &c. 
Greenhouse. Syns. 5. apoda and 5'. densa (of gardens). 

S. argentea (silvery), of Spring. A variety of S. caulescens. The 
name argentea is also used in trade catalogues lor S, erythropus. 

S. ascendens (ascending). A form of S. Martens'li. 

S. atroviridis (dark green).* stems sub-erect, 6in. to 12in. long, 
flat on the back, the root-fibres confined to the lower part, 
decompound, the branching between pinnatifid and pinnate. 
I. of the lower plane close, both on the stem and branches, 
spreading or rather ascending, oblong-rhomboid, sub-obtuse, ^in. 
to ^in. long, bright green, unequal -sided, obscurely or distinctly 
ciliated ; leaves of the upper plane half as long, oblong, long- 
cuspidate, much imbricated, spikes square, ^in. to lin. long ; 
bracts ovate, acute, strongly keeled, Madras, &c. Stove. 

S. azorica (Azores). stem.s trailing, rooting nearly to the tip, 
2in. to 3in. long, with several short, compound branches. I. of 
the lower plane contiguous on the branches, oblique-oblong, 
nearly equilateral, acute, ^in. long, rounded at the base, 
serrulated from base to apex along both branches, bright green ; 
leaves of the upper plane much imbricated, more than half 
as long as the others, oblique, oblong- lanceolate. Azores. 
Greenhoase. 

S. bellula (rather pretty), of Moore. A synonym of S. incequalifolia 



S. brasiliensis (Brazilian), stems trailing, 2in. to 4in. long, 
copiously pinnate, the branches erecto-patent, the upper simple, 
the lower slightly decompound. I. of the lower plane spaced and 
spreading, except towards the tips of the branches, nearly or 
quite one line lon^, bright green, cordate at base on the upper 
side, distinctly ciliated and imbricated over the stem ; leaves 
of the upper plane half aa long, distinctly cuspidate, spiles :Jin. 
to ^in. long ; bracts ovate-lanceolate, strongly keeled. Brazil. 
Greenhouse. A near ally of S. apus. 
S. Braunii (Braun's). stems 1ft. to l^^ft. long, erect, pale straw- 
colour, simple in the lower half, decompound, deltoid, and 
flexuous in the upper half ; pinnae erecto-patent, deltoid ; pinnules 
regular, short, deltoid, spaced ; ultimate branchlets ^in. to \m. ■ 
long. I, of the lower plane contiguous only on the final branch- 
lets, nearly spreading, ovate-rhomboid, half a line long ; leaves of 
the upper plane one-third to half as long, shortly cuspidate. 
spikes short, square ; bracts little longer than the sporangia. 
West China. A distinctly-marked and well-knowi:, greenhouse 
species. 
S. Brownil (Brown's). A form of S. Kraussiana. 
S. caesia (grey). A garden synonym of S. uncinata. 
S. c. arborea (tree-like). A synonym of S. Willdenovii. 
S. canaliculata (channelled).* stems sub-erect, sarmentose, 
3ft. to 4ft. long ; pinnse deltoid, usually 4in. to 6in. loijg, some- 
times flexuous and more elongated ; lower branchlets copiously 
compound, the tertiary divisions more erecto-patent, and not so 
close asin S. incegualifolia . I. of the lower planecrowded, oblong- 
rhomboid, ^'^i"- to ^in. long on the branchlets, bright green, 
cuneate- truncate on the upper, nearly square on the lower, side 
at the base ; leaves of the upper plane half as long, ovate- 
lanceplate, spikes square, ^in. to lin. long ; bracts cuspidate, 
strongly keeled. Eastern Himalayas, &c. Stove. Rare in 
cultivation. Syns. S. caudata, S. chinensis, S. sinetisis (of 
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Selagfinella — continued. 

S. C. robusta (robust).' A very tall, strong-growing garden form 
Syn. S. robusta (of gardens). 

S. caudata (tailed). A synonym of S. canaliculata. 

S. caulescens (stemmed).* sterna generally 6in. to 12in. long, 
stiffiy erect, unbranched in the lower half, with spaced, adpressed 
leaves, deltoid and decompound in the upper half ; pinnse close, 
deltoid, with copiously sub- flab ellately compound lower pinnules, 
the final branchlets ascending. I. of the lower plane crowded, 
ovate, falcate, acute, half a line to one line long, bright green, 
slightly ciliated on the upper side at base ; leaves of the upper 
plane a quarter to one-third as long, much imbricated, spikes 
square, |in. to iin. long ; bracts ovate, cuspidate. Japan, 
China, &c. Stove. 

S. c. amoena (pleasing), steins erect, about 1ft. high ; upper part 
triangular, pinnately branched, with spreading, distant, acu- 
minate leaves ; branches horizontal, bipinnate. Mexico. Whole 
plant of a bright and cheerful green. 

S. c, argentea (silvery). This only differs from the type in 
the sdvery sheen of its under surface. Syn. S. argentea (of 
gardens). 

S, c. japonica (Japanese), stems, pinnas less crowded, and not 
so decompound as in the type. I. of the lower plane broadly 
ovate ; those of the main stem and pinnfe nearly as broad as 
long ; those of the unbranched part of the stem rather spreading. 
Japan. 

S. chinensis (Chinese). A garden name for ^S". canaliculata. 

S. cognata (related), A synonym of S. Lohhii. 

S, conferta (clustered), sterna very slender, trailing, intermatted, 
lin. to 2in, long, copiously pinnate, the lower branches slightly 
compound. I. of the lower plane close, erecto-patent, linear- 
oblong, obtuse, half a line long, equal-sided, strongly ciliated, a 
little imbricated ; leaves of the upper plane one-third or one- 
fourth as long, acute, spikes very short ; bracts ovate, crowded, 
strongly keeled. Cuba. Stove. 

S« convoluta (convolute), stetns densely tufted. Sin, to 6in. long, 
compound nearly to the base, the primary branching pinnate, 
the short, broad, erecto-patent pinnas between pinnate and fla- 
bellate. I. of the lower plane much imbricated, ascending, 
ovate, acute, half a line long, serrulated, bright green ; leaves 
of the upper plane half as long, acute, spikes square, iin. to 
^in. long ; bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. Tropical America. 
Stove. 

S, cuspidata (cuspidate).* stems densely tufted, about 6in. 
long, branched nearly or quite from the base, the primary 
branching pinnate ; pinnse short, rhomboid, copiously com- 
pound, with contiguous branchlets. I. of the lower plane 
crowded, ascending, oblique - ovate, cuspidate, dilated and 
ciliated on the upper side at base, pale green, white-edged, 
half a line to one line long ; leaves of the ujDper plane nearly 
as long, cuspidate, spikes square, Jin. to ^in. long; bracts 
cuspidate, strongly keeled. Mexico, &c. A common, stove 
species. 

S. C. elongata (elongated), stems 1ft, or more long, simple in 
the lower part, the primary branches more elongated and more 
pinnate. Syn, Lycopodium cordifolium (of gardens), 

S. delicatissima (very delicate), stems densely matted, very 
slender, stramineous, trailing to a length of 6in. to 12in,, forked 
and copiously pinnately branched, the branches copiously com- 
pound. I. of the lower plane spaced, except at the tips of the 
branches, spreading, oblong, obtuse, broadly rounded and 
densely ciliated on the upper side at base ; leaves of the upper 
plane half as long, acute, strongly auricled on the outside at 
base, spikes unknown. Probably Andine. Greenhouse. The 
leaves and branches curl up readily in drought. 

S, densa (dense). A garden name for S. apus. 

S. denticulata (small-toothed).* stems densely matted, pale, 
trailing, 6in, long, copiously pinnately branched, the lower 
branches copiously fiabellately compound. I. of the loAver plane 
close or slightly spaced, broadly ovate, oblique, sub-acute, three- 
quarters of a line to one line long, spreading or erecto-patent, 
fiat, denticulate, cordate on the upper side at base, much im- 
bricated over the stem ; leaves of the upper plane half as 
long, cuspidate, rather diverging, spikes sessile, square, about 
i^in. long ; bracts acute, much, imbricated, strongly keeled. 
Mediterranean region. Greenhouse. In exposed places, the 
whole plant sometimes turns bright red when old. 

S. dichrous (two -coloured). A garden form of S. Vogelii. 

S. distorta (distorted), stems slender, trailing or sub-erect, 
intermatted, Sin, to 6in. long, obscurely jointed at the nodes, 
copiously pinnate, the short, ascending branches sub-fiabellately 
compound, I. of the lower plane crowded on the branchlets, 
defiexed, oblong-lanceolate, acute, about half a line long ; leaves 
of the upper plane more than half a-s long, imbricated, oblong, 
acute, spikes short, square ; bracts acute, strongly keeled. 
Brazil, Greenhouse. 

S, d. major (larger). More luxuriant, with stouter stems, 1ft. 
or more in length, and often excurrent at the end ; leaves 
of the lower plane often one line long, spreading, or rather as- 
cending. 



dlvaricata (divaricate), A form of S. Martensii. 
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Sela^inella — continued. 

S. erythropns (red-footed).* stems about 9in. long, briglit 
crimson, simple in the lower half or third, deltoid and decom- 
pound upwards ; lower pinnae deltoid, tripinnate ; final branch- 
lets ascending, contiguous. I. of the lower plane contiguous, 
ascending, oblong or ovate-lanceolate, acute, ^in. to ^in. long, 
bright green, unequal-sided, strongly ciliated' and imbricated 
over the stem on the upper side at the base ; leaves of the 
upper plane half as long, oblique-ovate, cuspidate. sj}ikes square ; 
bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. Tropical America. Stove. 
The form major is more compound, the unbranched part of the 
stem longer, and all its leaves adpressed. S. setosa (of gardens) 
is a starved, small form of this species. 

S. filicina (Fem-like). A synonym of S. Juematodes. 

S. flabellata (fan-shaped). steTns 1ft. to 2ft. long, erect, simple 
in the lower half, deltoid and decompound in the upper half ; 



Selagfinella — continued. 

S. flagelliformis (whip-like). A synonym of S. plummajlagellifera. 

S. flexuosa (flexuous). stems about 1ft. long, flat on the back, 
copiously branched, the lower branches elongated and copiously 
compound, the upper part assurgent; root-tibres often only 
developed from the lower half. I. of the lower plane close, 
spreading, bright green, oblong-rhomboidal, sub-acute, ^in. to 
iin. long, more produced on the upper side of the distinct 
midrib, serrulated on the upper side near the base ; leaves 
of the upper plane one-third as long, long- cuspidate, spikes iin. 
to lin. long, square ; bracts half a line long, crowded, sharply 
keeled. South Brazil. Stove. 

S. formosa (beautiful). A form of S. Martensii. 

S. fUlcrata (fulcrate). sterns l^ft. to 2ft. long, stiffly erect, 
simple in the lower half, with a few distant, small, adpressed 
leaves, deltoid and decompound in the upper half ; pinnse deltoid. 










Fig. 169. Selaginella involvens variegata. 



pinnas deltoid, the lower three or four-pinnate ; final branchlets 
contiguous, Jin. to lin. long. I. of the lower plane contiguous, 
oblique-ovate, acute, ascending, bright green, obliquely inserted, 
much dilated, ciliated, much imbricated over the stem on the 
upper side at base ; leaves of the upper plane a quarter to one- 
third as long, cuspidate, spikes square, ^in. to lin. long ; bracts 
cuspidate, strongly keeled. Tropics of Asia, America, and 
Polynesia. Stove. 
S. flagellata (whip-like), stems trailing, 5in. long ; branches 
erecto-patent, the lower ones copiously compound ; branches 
excurrent and whip-like at the end. I. of the lower plane ovate- 
lanceolate, very acute, above one line long, pellucid, bright green 
more produced on the upper side of the midrib, rouncfed at the 
base, shortly ciliated, imbricated over the stem ; leaves of the upper 
plane one-third as long, ovate, acuminate, falcate, converging. 
spikes lin. to iin. long ; bracts very acuminate, strongly keeled 
French Guiana. Stove. . 

S. flaselUfera (whip-be.iring). A garden form of S. plumosa. 



the lower ones three, or four-pinnate, the rachises pubescent ; 
anal branchlets contiguous, Jin. to iin. long. I. of the lower 
plane rather spaced even on the branchlets, ascending, lanceo- 
late, acute, Jjm. to iin. long, truncate ; leaves of flie uppei; 
plane half as long, incurved, not cuspidate, spikes square, Jin. 
to iin. long ; bracts little longer than the sporangia. Eastern 
Himalayas. A well-marked, greenhouse species. 
S. Galeott^i (Galeotti^'s). stems 1ft. to 2tt. long, sub-erect, with 
root-libres irom the lower half, sometimes excurrent and whip- 
like at the tip, copiously pinnate, the branches pyramidal and 
decompound. I. of the lower plane close on the branchlets, 
spaced on the branches and stem, ascending, lanceolate 
or oblong-lanceolate, acute, iin. to iin. long, more produced 
on the upper side of the midrib, broadly rounded and shortly 
ciliated on the upper side at the base, truncate and auricled 
on the lower; leaves of the upper plane one-third to one-halt 
as long, much imbricated, spikes Jin. to iin. long- bracts 
ruspidate, strongly keeled. Mexico. Stove. ' 
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Selaginella — continued. 

S. grandis (great).* sterna erect, lift, to 2ft. long, simple in the 
lower half, deltoid and decompound in the upper half, the 
branching midway between flabellate and pinnate, the contiguous 
final branchlets ^-in. broad. I. of the lower plane crowded, 
lanceolate, very acute, Jin. to ^in. long, bright green, equilateral 
except at the base, slightly ciliated ; leaves of the upper plane 
one-third as long, ovate-lanceolate, very acute, much imbri- 
cated, spikes copious, square, tetragonal, lin. to liin. long ; 
bracts strongly ciliated. Borneo, 1882. A very fine, stove plant. 
(G. C. n. s., xviii. p. 40.) Sy.n. S. platypfiylla (ot gardens). 

S, heematodes (bloody).* stems 1ft. to 2ft. long, bright crimson, 
unbranched in the lower half, with leaves much "spaced and 
adpressed, deltoid and decompound in the upper half; pinnse 
deltoid, three or four-pinnate, the contiguous, erecto-patent ulti- 
mate divisions \m. to lin. long. I. of the lower plane contiguous, 
ascending, ovate or oblong-rhomboidal, acute, ^in. to ^in. long, 
bright green, dilated on the upper siile at the base,' broadly 
rounded ; leaves of the upper plane minute, with a large cusp. 
spHieii square, lin. to l^in. long ; bracts ovate -lanceolate. Andes. 
Stove. One of the handsomest species, Syn. S. filicim. 

S. helvetica (Swiss), stem's densely matted, slender, pale, trailing, 
2in. to 3in. long, forked at base, distantly pinnately branched, 
with short, erecto-patent, slightly compound branches, l. of 
the lower plane spreading, close or slightly spaced, half a line 
or more long, oblique, produced on the upper side ; leaves of the 
upper plane acute, half as long, rather divergent, spikes dis- 
tinctly pedunculate, ^in. to lin. long, terete ; bracts imbricated. 
Central Europe to Japan. Hardy. (J. F, A. 196, under name 
of Lycopodium kelveticum.) 

S. inseqiiallfolia (unequal-leaved), stems sub-erect, sarmentose, 
3ft. to 4ft. long ; pinnie oblong-lanceolate, 6in. long, the erecto- 

Satent branchlets considerably compound, with ascending tertiary 
ivisions. I. of the lower plane contiguous, oblong-rhomboid, 
yVin. to ^in. long, bright gi-een ; leaves of the upper plane half as 
long, shortly cuspidate, spikes square, Jin. to Mn. long ; bracts 
ovate, cuspidate, strongly keeled. Eastern Himalayas. A well- 
known, stove species. 

S. i. perelegans (very elegant). i>-tems not more than 1ft. Jong ; 
pinuEe shorter, more deltoid, with more compound lower branches. 
spikes copious, often lin. long, Syn. S. bellula (of Moore) 
(G. C. n. s., si. p. 175). 

S. involvens (rolled up), stems very densely tufted, 2in. to 6in. 
long, deltoid, twice or thrice pinnate, branched nearly or quite 
from the base, the branching of all -grades between flabellate and 
pinnate. I. of the lower plane very crowded, ascending, ovate, 
with a distinct cusp, about one line long, bright green, very thick, 
serrulated, nearly equal-sided ; leaves of the upper plane nearly 
as long, oblique, distinctly cuspidate, spikes square ; bracts 
acutely keeled. Japan, China, &c. Greenhouse. (G. C. n. s., 
xix. p. 404.) 

S. i. texta (woven). A peculiar garden form, in which the 
branches are almost simple. Syn. S, texta (of Belgian gardens). 

S. i. variegata (variegated). This only differs from the type in 
having the tips of some of the branches creamy-white. See 
Fig. ^9, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

S. japonica (Japanese). A variety of S. caulescens. 

S. Karsteniana (Karsten's). stems about 1ft. long, erect from a 
decumbent base, bisulcate down the face, copiously pinnate ; 
branches short, erecto-patent, sparingly compound. I. of the 
lower plane ovate, acute, dark green, sub -diaphanous, very 
unequal-sided, denticulate on the upper margin, much produced 
on toe upper side at base and imbricated over the stem ; leaves 
of the upper plane one-third as long, ovate-oblong, cuspidate. 
spikes short, often tvrin, but little flattened ; bracts not very 
obviously dimorphous. New Grenada. Greenhouse. 

S. Kraussiana (Krauss').* stems trailing, 6in. to 12in. long, 
jointed at the nodes, copiously pinnate, with copiousl5[ com- 
pound, erecto-patent branches. I. of the lower plane contiguous 
on the branchlets, spaced on the branches and main stems, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, ^in. to iin. long, bright green, ciliated 
and broadly rounded at base ; leaves of the upper plane one-third 
as long, not cuspidate, spikes short, square; bracts cuspidate, 
strongly keeled. South Africa, 1878. Greenhouse. S. Brownii 
is a dwarf form from the Azores. The form aurea has yellow 
leaves ; variegata is a variegated form. 

S. lesvlgata (smooth).* steins erect, 1ft. to l^ft. long, simple in 
the lower half, the leaves small, distant and soon deciduou.«, 
deltoid in the upper half, with petiolate, deltoid, once or twice 
pinnate pinnae ; final divisions erecto-patent, 2in. to 3in. long. 
I. of the lower plane crowded, oblong-lanceolate, sub-patent, 
very falcate, acute, ^in. to iin. long, bright green, adnate by a 
broad base, decurrent on the lower side ; leaves of the upper 
plane minute, recurved, spikes square, Ain. to lin. long ; bracts 
acute, strongly keeled, Madagiiscar. Stove. 

S. 1. I*yalli(Lyairs). items, lower pinnse bipinnate, with final 
divisions ^in. to lin. long. A more compound variety. 

S. lepidophylla (scaly-leaved).* The Resurrection Club-moss, 
which is frequently exposed for sale as a vegetable curiosity, 
owing to the manner in which its curled-up stems unroll and 
resume a fresh appearance when placed in water. stems 
densely tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, branched to the base, the 
primary branching closely pinnate, the broad, cuneate, ascending 
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pinnre copiously sub-flabellately compound. I. of the lower plane 
much imbricated, ascending, oblique, ovate, obtuse, half a line 
long, minutely ciliated, when old tinted red-brown ; leaves of 
the upper plane nearly as long, obtuse, spikes square, -|in. to 
iin. long; bracts deltoid, acutely keeled. Texas to Peru. 
Greenhouse. (G. C. 1872, p. 69.) 

S. Lobbii (Lobb's). stems sub-erect, sarmentose, 3ft. to 4ft. long ; 
pinnre regular, lanceolate-deltoid, about 6in. long, cuneate at 
base ; pinnules contiguous, erecto-patent, the upper ones simple, 
the lower forked. I. of the lower plane contiguous, oblong-lanceo- 
late, falcate, acute, ^in. long on the pinnules, ^in. to ^in. on 
the pinnje, bright gi-een, truncate and rather dilated on both sides 
at base ; leaves of the upper plane one-third as long, cuspidate. 
spikes square, oblique-ovate, terminal on the branchlets, Jin. to 
|in. long ; bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. Borneo. Stove. 
Rare in cultivation. SYN. S. ccgtiata. 

S. ludoviciana (Louisianian). atems slender, copiously pinnate, 
flat, 6in. long, the upper branches simple, the lower slightly com- 
pound. I. of the lower plane much spaced below the tips of the 
branches, spreading, ovate-oblong, sub-acute, half a line or more 
long, serrulated, imbricated over the stem ; leaves of the upper 
plane half as long, cuspidate, .•spikes ^m. to ^in. long; bracts one 
line long, strongly keeled. United States. A well-known, 
greenhouse species, allied to S. apus. 

S, Lyalli (Lyall's). A form of S. laevigata. 

S. Martensil (Martens').* stems 6in. to 12in. long, trailing in the 
lower half, with copious, long root-tibres, ascending in the upper 
half, decompound, the branching between pinnate and flabellate. 
/. of the lower plane usually crowded, erecto-patent^ oblong- 
lanceolate, sub-obtuse, bright green, unequal-sided, serrulated, 
a httle imbricated ; leaves of the upper plane half as long, with 
a long cusp, much imbricated, spikes \\n. to lin. long, square ; 
bracts acute, strongly keeled. Mexico, A common, greenhouse 
species, with numerous varieties, of which the most distinct are : 
ascendens, divaricata, foi'mosa, the variegated robusta, and 
stolonifera. 

S. molUceps (soft-stemmed), stems erect, densely tufted, 6in. to 
Sin. long, copiously pinnate, the base bisulcate ; lower branches 
copiously compound. I. of the lower plane contiguous on the 
branchlets, spaced on the main stem, erecto-patent, obliquely 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, dark gi-een, one line long, very unequal- 
sided, serrulated on the upper edge, broadly rounded, shortly 
ciliated, and a little imbricated over the stem on the upper side 
at base ; leaves of the upper plane one-half to one-third as 
lon^, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, cuspidate, spikes copious, re- 
supmate, iin. to iin. long ; bracts of the upper plane lanceo- 
late-rhomboid, those of the lower plane ovate, cuspidate. Upper 
Guinea. Stove. Syn. S. rKbricaidis. 

S. mutabilis (changeable). A synonym of S. serpens. 

5. patula (spreading), stems slender, pale, trailing, 6in. to Gin. 
long, with a long, whip-like tip, and numerous short, alternate, 
pinnately-arranged branches with three to seven branchlets. 
t of the lower plane crowded, erecto-patent, oblong-lanceolate, 
bright gTeen, the midrib distinct, ciliated and imbricated over the 
rachis on the upper side at the base ; leaves of the upper plane 
one-third as long, oblique- ovate, acute, spikes square, \iii. to ^in. 
long ; bracts cuspidate, much imbricated, strongly keeled. 
Jamaica. A common, greenhouse species. 

S. pilifera (hair-bearing), stems densely tufted, 3in. to 4in. long, 
copiously compound, cuneate, the branching midway between 
pinnate and flabellate, the branches erecto-patent. I. of the 
lower plane crowded on the branches, rather spaced on the 
main stem, ascending, oblique-ovate, half a line long, distinctly 
cuspidate, spikes square, \m. to iin. long; bracts strongly 
keeled. Texas. Greenhouse. A rare species in cultivation. 

S. platyphylla (flat-leaved). A garden synonym of S. grandis. 

S. plumosa (feathery), stems pale, trailing, 6in. to 12in. long, 
often forked low down, copiously pinnately branched, the branches 
copiously compound, the root-fibres extending to the upper nodes. 
I. of the lower plane contiguous on the branches, spreading or 
rather ascending, bright green, oblong- or ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
Y^in. to ^in. long, ciliated at base, cnrdate on the upper side 
and much imbricated over the stem ; leaves of the upper plane 
one-third as long, ovate, cuspidate, much imbricated, spikes 
copious, square, Jin. to iin. long; bracts acute, strongly keeled. 
Eastern Himalayas. Stove. S. jtage-llifera is merely a garden 
form of this species. Syn. S. JlageUiformis. 

S. Foeppigiana (Poeppig's). stems trailing, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
forked at base, jointed at the nodes, copiously pinnate, with 
copiously compound, erecto-patent branchlets. I. of the lower 
plane spaced, except towards the tips of the branchlets, much 
spaced on the main stem, ascending, oblong-lanceolate, ^in. to 
^in. long, broadly rounded on the upper side at base ; leaves 
of the upper plane one-third as long, oblique, with a distinct 
cusp, spikes square, Jin. to Mn. long ; bracts acute, sharply 
keeled. Andes. Greenhouse. 

S. Poulteri (Poulter's).* stems densely tufted, very slender, sub- 
erect, 2in. to 3in. long, three or four times trichotomously-forked, 
with slender radicles from the lower half. /. of the lower plane 
distinctly spaced, spreading, sub -orbicular, obtuse, half a line 
long, bright green ; leaves of the upper plane nearly as long, 
but acute, ascending, spikes slender, ^in. to lin. long ; bracts 
scarcely longer than the sporangia. Azores, 1868. Greenhouse. 
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Selaginella — continued. 
S. rigida (rigid). A garden name for S. affinis. 
S. robusta (robust). . A garden name lor S. canalieulata robusta. 
S. rubella (reddish), stems 1ft. long, sub-erect, with root-fibres 
from the lower half, reddish-brown, pinnately branched, the 
lower branches cuneate, witn five to seven branchlets. L of the 
lower plane ascending, crowded on the branchlets, oblique- 
oblong, obtuse or obscurely cuspidate, 7', in. to ^in. long, dark 
green, turning reddish with age, more produced and ciliated on 
the upper side at the base ; leaves of the upper plane half as 
long, ovate, cuspidate, much imbricated, spikes square, ^in. 
to lin. long ; bracts long-cuspidate, strongly keeled. Native 
country unknown, 1870. Greenhouse. (G. 0. 1871, p. 902.) 
S. rubricaulis (red-stemmed). A synonym of S. molliceps. 
S. selaginoides (Fir Club-moss-like). A synonym of S. spinosa. 
S. serpens (winding), stems densely matted, quite trailing, 6in. 
to 9in. lon»;, copiously pinnate, branched, with numerous, erecto- 
patent, slightly compountL branches. L of the lower plane 
crowded, spreading, three-quarters of a line long, ovate-oblong, 
bright green with a distinct midrib, both sides rounded and 
ciliated at base ; leaves of the upper plane one-third as long, 
acute, spikes square, ^in. to iin. long ; bracts cuspidate, crowded, 
strongly keeled. West Indies. A well-known, stove species. 
Syns. S. Tnutabilis, S. variabilis, S. varians. 
S. setosa (bristly). A garden form of S. erythropiis. 
S. sinensis (Chinese). A garden synonym of S. canalieulata. 
S. spinosa (spiny), barren stems short, trailing, slender, little 
branched, with short, ascendmg branchei. I. lax and spreading 
on the lower part of the barren branches, dense and ascending 
upwards, lanceolate, half a line to one line long, acute, bright 
green, ciliated, fertile stems erect, simple, 2in. to 3in. long, with 
a leafy peduncle about as long as the spike, spike multifarious ; 
bracts lax, ascending, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, ^in. to ^in. 
long, strongly ciliated, not acutely keeled. Kurope (Britain), 
North America. Hardy. Sv.\. S. selaginoides. 
Si spinulosa (small-spined). stems very slender, trailing, lin. to 
2in. long, little-branched, I. of the lower plane spaced even on 
the branchlets, obli-ng, obtuse, 'half a line long, pale green, 
strongly ciliated ; leaves of the upper plane a quarter to one- 
third as long, oblong, acute, spikes short, square ; bracts cus- 
pidate, strongly keeled. Java. Stove. 
S. stolonifera (stolon-bearing). A form of S. Martensii. 
S. suberosa (slightly ero^e). steins densely tufted, sub-erect, 
often above lit. long, pale, shining brown, copiously pinnate, the 
branching erecto-patent and decompound, the root-tlbres some- 
times extending half-way up to it. I. of the lower plane spaced 
and trecto-patdut on the branches, very distant and spreading on 
the main siem, oblique-lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
bright .green, unequal-sided, much produced, broadly rounded, 
shortly ciliated ; leaves of the upper plane half as long, long- 
cuspidate, spikes copious, iin. to fin. long, resupinate ; bracts 
of the upper pUue lanceolate, erecto-patent, of the lower plane 
ascending, ovate, cuspidate. Khasia Mountains. Greenhouse. 
S. sulcata (furrowed), sterns trailing in the lower half, usually 
assurgent in the upper half, deeply bisulcate down the face, 
jointed at the nodes, copiously tlabellate-pinnate, the final 
branchlets contiguous. I. of the lower plane close on the 
branchlets, spaced on the stem, oblong-lanceolate, acute, ^in. to 
iin. long, auiicled on both sides at base ; leaves of the upper 
plane one-third as long, long-cu?pidate. spikes iin. to iin. long, 
square ; bracts acute, strongly keeled. South Brazil. Green- 
house. 
S. texta. See S. involvens texta. 

S. uncinata (hooked).* f,tems weak, slender, pale stiaw-coloured, 
bis.i.i.ate on the face, trailing, 1ft. to 2ft. long, with a lonjg, ex- 
current tip, and alternate, snort, pinnately arranged, copiously 
compound branches. I. of the lower plane sub-ovate, V^in. to 
gin. long, close or rather spaced on the branches, thin, bright 
blue-green, minutely petiolate, both sides cordate at base ; leaves 
ot the upper plane one-ihird as long, cuspidate, much imbricated. 
spikes ^\n. to ^in. long, square ; bracts one line long, crowded, 
sharply keeled. China. A well-known, greenhouse species. 
This is the pioper name of the blue-tinted plant known in 
gardens as S. ccesia. 
S, variabilis (variable). A synonym of S. serpens. 
S. varians (variable). A synonym of S. serpens. 
S. Victorias (Victoria's), stems sub-erect, sarmentose, 3ft. to 4ft. 
long ; pinnae lanceolate-deltoid, 6in. to Sin. long, caudate ; upper 
pinnules erecto-patent and simple, contiguous, the lower forked 
or slightly pinnate. I. of the lower plane crowded, oblong- 
lanceolate, falcate, acute, one line long, dark bright green, 
obscurely petiolate ; leaves of the upper plane a quarter as 
long, much imbricated, spikes square, lin. to 2in. long ; bracts 
acutely keeled. Borneo, &c., 1879. Stove. Rare in cultivation. 
(G. C. n. s., xi. p. 75.) 
S. viticulosa (tendrilled). steins about Sin, long, stramineous, 
simple in the lower part, deltoid and decompound upwards; 
pinnse deltoid, hi- or tripinnate, the root-fibres sometimes 
extending to the axils of the lowest pinnse, the contiguous, 
ascending final segments iin. to lin. long, I. of the lower plane 
contiguous, ascending, lanceolate or oblique -ovate, acute, i^in. 
to iin. long, bright green; leaves of the upper plane one-tnird 
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as long, oblique-ovate, cuspidate, spilces square ; bracts cus- 
pidate, strongly keeled. Central America and Venezuela. Stove. 

S. Vogelii (Vogel's). stems 1ft. to 2ft. long, erect, simple in the 
lower half, often pink-tinted, with a few distant, small, adpressed 
leaves, deltoid and decompound in the upper half ; lower pinnse 
deltoid, peti date, three or four-pinnate, the contiguous, erecto- 
patent final divisions Jin. to |in. long. I. of the lower plane 
.'ipaced even on the branchlets, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, 
ascsnding, acute, one to t^o lines long, bright green, both edges 
liable to be revolute, truncate at base ; leaves of the upper plane 
minute, with a large cusp, spikes square, }in. to iin. long ; 
bracts cuspidate, strongly keeled. West Africa. Stove, Well 
known in cultivation. Syn. S. africana. There is a variegated 
form. S. dichrous is a garden form of this species. 

S. Wallichii (Wallich's).* stems sarmentose, sub-erect, 2ft. to 
3ft,. long ; pinnae lanceolate, 5in. to Sin. long ; pinnules invariably 
simple, crowded, erecto-patent, lin. to liin. long, the end one 
sometimes 3in, to 4in. long. I. of the lower plane crowded, 
oblong-lanceolate, slightly falcate, jjointed at the upper corner, 
equal-sided, the lower ones of the pinnules y^iin. to iin. long, the 
upper gradually smaller, dark bright green, obscurely petiolulate, 
truncate or slightly cordate on both sides at the base ; leaves of 
the upper plane a quarter as long, much imbricated, spikes 
square, terminal on the pinnules, iin. to lin. long ; bracts 
cuspidate, strongly keeled. India. A common and ornamental, 
stove species. 

S. Willdenovii (Willdenow's).* stems climbing to a length of 
12ft. to 20ft. or more ; pinnse spreading, deltoid, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
pinnules deltoid and decompound ; ultimate branches short and 
contiguous. I. of the lower plane crowded, ascending, ovate or 
oblong, Y\in. to iin. long, green with a tint of blue, obscurely 
petiolate, cordate on both sides at base ; leaves of the upper 
plane one-third as long, not cuspidate, spikes square, iin. to 
lin. long ; bracts scarcely larger than the sporangia. Cochin 
China, &c, A well-known, stove species, Syn. S. ccesia arborea. 

SELAGO (the old Latin name, used by Pliny, for a 
plant which the Druids gathered with mysterious cere- 
monies). Okd. Selaginece. A genus com- 
prising nearly eighty species of green- 
house shrubs or under-shrubs, often 
Heath-like, rarely dwarf, annual herbs ; 
one is a native of Madagascar, another 
is found in tropical Africa, and the rest 
are extra-tropical South African. Flowers 
in the axils of the ovate or narrow bracts, 
or rarely shortly pedicellate with a bract, 
in terminal spikes; calyx two, three, or 
five-cleft; coroUa limb oblique or sub- 
bilabiate ; stamens four, didynamous. 
Leaves narrow or rather small, some- 
times very small, alternate, scattered, or 
the lower ones rarely opposite ; often 
fascicled in the axils, entire or toothed. 
A selection of species, including those 
beat known in gardens, is given below. 
They are of easy culture in sandy loam 
or peat and sand. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds ; or by cuttings of 
half-ripened wood, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a bell glass, in bottom heat. All 
are South African sub-shrubs, flowering 
in summer. 

S. corymbosa (corymbose). JL white, corym- 
bose ; corolla tube scarcely exceeding the 
calyx ; bracts ovate-linear. I. linear, fas- 
cicled. Stem erect, branched, pubescent. 
h. 2ft. 16S9. 

S. c. polystachya (many-spiked). Jl. loosely 
paniculate- spiked or thyrsoid ; coroUa larger. 
I. acute, fiat, h. Sin. 1823. 

S, distans (distant). Jl. white ; calyx seg- 
ments acuminate, shorter than the corolla 
tube ; spikes solitary, terminal, scattered- 
flowered ; bracts oblong. I. fascicled, two 
to three lines long, slightly incurved, semi- FiG. 470. Flower- 
terete, obtuse. Stems sub-dichotomously j^n Branch of 
branched ; branchlets pubescent, k. 1ft. 1845. Selago distans. 
See Fig. 470. (B. R. xxxi, 46.) 

S. fasciculata (fascicled), A synonym of S. serrata. 

S. frutioosa (shrubby). Jl. yellow, in pedunculate heads, spikes, 
or panicles ; corolla scarcely exceeding the calyx, I linear, 
slightly obtuse, glabrous, slightly spreading or the lower ones 
reflexed, solitary or sub -fasciculate, the margins revolute. 
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S. Gillii (Gill's).* Jl. pink ; corolla tubular ; spikelets terminal, 
lin. to 3in. long, or the panicle shortened and loosely few- 
flowered, t. clustered^ whitish, glabrous, elliptic-lanceolate or 
the lower ones ovate, three to six lines long. Stem branched. 
h. din. 1829. (B. iNI. 3028 ; B. R. 1504.) 

S. rapiinculoides (Rampion-like). A synonym of S. t<ptu-ia. 

S. rotundifolia (round-leaved), fi. purple ; corolla tube filiform, 
three or four times longer than the calyx ; spikelets terminal, 
straight, pedunculate, scarcely lin. long. I. obovate-elliptic, 
glabrous, entire, clustered-fasciculate. Stem straight, terete. 
A. 1ft. 1814. 

S. serrata (toothed). JL blue, disposed in long spikes or fascicled 
corymbs ; corolla tube filiform, elongated ; bracts linear-subulate. 
I. obovate-elliptic, acute, serrated, decurrent, often glabrous. 
Stems straight, leafy. A. 1ft. 1774. Syn. S. fasciculata (B. E. 
184 ; L. B. (J. 1423). 

S. spuria (spurious). Jl. violet ; corolla tube filiform, very long ; 
spikes short, terminal. I. linear-elongated, acute, toothed, the 
upper ones shorter and entire. Stem nearly simple, erect, h. 2ft. 
1824. Syn. 5. rapunouloides. 

SELAITDRiIA CERASI. A name formerly gwen in 
England to the Sawfly now known as Eriocampa limacina^ 
the parent of the dreaded Slugworm, frequently so destruc- 
tire to most kinds of fruit-trees, e.g., Cherry, Pear, and 
many others, as well as to several forest-trees, e.g., Oak 
and Birch. See Slu^worms. 

SIiIiATinSI. A synonym of Geiitiana. 

SEIaliNIA (probably from seleme, the moon ; con- 
nection not obvious). Okd. Cruciferce. A small genus 
(two species) of small, hardy, annual herbs, natives of 
Texas and Arkansas. Flowers yellowish, in terminal, 
leafy racemes ; sepals spreading, coloured, snb-eqnal ; 
petals erect. Leaves pinnatisect. S. aurea, whether for 
the colour or odour of its flowers, or for the consider- 
able time it remains in blossom, is well worthy of cul- 
tivation. It requires similar treatment to other hardy 
annuals. 

S. aurea (golden).* Ji. erect, the lower ones solitary in the upper 
axils, the upper ones collected into a sub-corymbose raceme ; 
sepals greenish-yellow ; petals golden-yellow, twice as long as the 
sepals, obovate-spathulate. June. I. lin. to 2in. lou^, iin. to gin. 
broad, linear-oblong, plnnatifid ; segments about five to seven 
pairs, h. 9in. 1881. (B. M. 6607.) 

SIiLENIFEDIUM (from selenis, a little crescent, 
and pedion or podion, a slipper ; in allusion to the 
crescentic, slipper-shaped labellum). South American 
Lady's Slipper. Including Uropedium. Obd. OrcMdem. 
A genus comprising about a dozen species of stove, 
terrestrial orchids, differing from Cypripedium in having 
a three-celled and three-furrowed or three-lobed ovary ; 
they inhabit the mountainous parts of South America, 
Flowers showy or rarely mediocre, pedicellate ; sepals 
spreading ; petals free ; lip sessile, spreading, inflated 
like a slipper ; peduncles many-flowered. Stem erect, 
leafy. Regarding S. Schlimii, Mr. B. S. Williams re- 
marks (in the "Orchid Grower's Manual") : " This is a 
difScult plant to cultivate. The imported plants appear 
as if they had been growing beside streams of water 
which are subjected to being flooded, for the leaves 
are frequently coated to a great extent with deposited 
mud; and it would, therefore, appej^r that our difaoul- 
ties with this plant have arisen chiefly from an insufa- 
cient supply of water. "We pot in peat, adding a little 
turfy loam and sand, with good drainage, and take 
care that water does not lodge in the heart of the 
plant. It is best grown at the cool end of the Cattleya 
house." For general culture, see Cypripedium (under 
which the species were formerly included). 
S. AlnswortUi (Ainsworth's).* JL, upper sepal whitish or yel- 
lowish-green, bordered with pale purple, the lower one very wide, 
ventricose ; petals rather broad, purple, with a green mid-vein 
and a pallid area' near the base; side lacini* of Up reflexed, 
pale sulphur-yeUow, copiously spotted inside at base ; stammocle 
sulphur-colour, with a dark purple, hahry border outside. 1878. 
A hybrid between S. Sedeni and S. Roezlii. 
S. albo-purpureum (whlte-and-pnrple). Ji. much larger than in 
S. Sedeni ; dorsal seoal having a pinkish tinge on the margin, 
elongated-ovate; petals pinkish, Sin. to 6in. long, twisted. 
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hanging down beyond the lip ; pouch of the lip dull crimson- 
red, the inflected edges at its base ivory-white, bordered with 
pink, and nearly covered by rosy spots. I. long, green, linear- 
lorate. A handsome garden hybrid between S. Dommianum 
and ,S. Schlimii. .SVN. Cypripediiim albo-purpureuTniGn. xxi. 332). 

S. calurum (beautifnl-tailed).* ji. large and showy, freely pro- 
duced ; dovsal sepal pale green, longitudinally ribbed with 
purple ; petals pale green, edged with rose-red near the base, 
wholly bright rose-red at apex, 2^in. long, narrower and more 
tmsted than in S. Sedeni ; lip of a deep wine-crimson outside, 
very handsome. I. elongated, channelled, acute, green, in a 
thick tuft. Stems tall, branched, brownish-red. A handsome, 
free-flowering hybrid between S. loufjifolium and S. Sedeni. 
SYN. Ciipri-uedium calurum (P. & P. 1884, 145 ; W, 0. A. iii. 136). 




Fig. 471. Inflorescence of Selenipedium Dominianum. 

S. cardlnale (cardinal). Jl., dorsal sepal blush- white, faintly 
striped with green ; petals blush-white, with a patch of crimson- 
purple hairs towards the base ; lip similar to that of S. Schlimii, 
but about lin. in diameter. December. A beautiful hybnd 
between S. Sedeni and S. Schlimii alUjlomm. 

S. caricinum (Carex-like).* Jl. pale green, the sepals and petals 
having a white margin, and the ends bemg blotched with brown ; 
petals narrow, deflexed and twisted ; lip black-dotted on the 
inner margin, oblong ; staminode bordered with black hairs ; 
spike rising clear of the leaves, four to seven-flowered. I. stiff, 
narrow, channelled, h. 1ft. or more. Peru. Plant having a 
Sedge-like appearance. Syns. S. Pearcei (F. d. S. 1648), Cy- 
pripedium caricinum (B. M. 5466). 

S. caudatum (tailed).* Jl., sepals and petals yellowish, marked 
with brown; petals tail-Uke, often reaching 24ft. in length, 
more deeply coloured towards the base ; lip reddish-brown, the 
basal portion yellow, spotted with reddish-brown ; scapes 1ft. to 
IJft. high. April and May. I. ensiform, distichous, light green. 
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Selenipediam — continued. 

Chiriaui, Peru, 1851. A very remarkable, stemless, evergreen 
orchid. Syn. Cypripedium caudatum (F, d. S. 666; G. C. n. s., 
lii. p. 211 ; Gn. iii. 313 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 9 ; B. G. 661 ; E. H. 1857, 
p. 318, and 1885, p. 472 ; W. S. O. ii. 1). 

S, c, roseum (rose-coloured). Jl. dark rose, intermixed with the 
yellow and green. (I. H. 1886, 596.) 

S. ConcUferuin (shell-bearing), fi., dorsal sepal whitish, veined 
with pale greenish-yellow, oblong-triang'ular ; petals white, veined 
with green at base, brownish-crimson towards the tips, twisted, 
ribbon-like; lip pale olive-green, having the inflexed side lobes 
spotted with brown, and covered at the top with green warts. 
A hybrid between S. cariciitum and S. Roezlii. 

S. Dominianum (Dominy's).* ji. yellowish-green, tinged with 
coppery-brown ; lip deep reddish-brown in front, with sharper 
reticulations, yellowish-green behind, the incurved mouth also 
yellowish, spotted with dark purple ; stems erect, three-fiowered. 
/. linear-elongate, broader than in S. caricinum, between which 
and S. caudatum this plant is a hybrid. See Fig. 471. Syn. 
Cypripedium Dominianum (F. M. 499 ; F. & P. 1874, 57 ; 
Gn. iii. 491). 

S. grande (large).* Ji. large ; dorsal sepal yellowish-white, veined 
with yellowish-green, elongated, incurved ; petals ribbon-like, 
more than 1ft. long, pendulous, broadest at base, where they are 
yellowish-white and hairy, the narrow part crimson ; lip large 
and prominent, narrow at base, where the unfolded lobes are 
whitish, spotted with crimson, the front part greenish-yellow, 
paler and whitish beneath ; staminode yellow, flushed with crim- 
son, fringed on its upper edge with blackish-crimson hairs ; scape 
3ft. high, many-flowered. I. sword-shaped, 2ft. to 2ift. long. A 
grand nybrid between S. caudatum and S. Roezlii. 

S. Umcksianuin (Hincks'). fi.^ sepals whitish-green, with 
nerves of a darker tint ; petals light greenish, with a deep 
greenish middle line and a brown border at base, the tails 
brown ; lip green, marked with some small, brown spots near the 
base, long and narrow. Darien, 1878. Syn. Cypripedium. 
Hincksianum.. 

S. kaieteurum (Kaieteur Fall). A synonym of S. lAndleyanum. 

S. Lindeni (Linden's).* fi., sepals white, veined with gi-een, broad, 
oval-lanceolate, the linear -ligulate petals and lip velvety-white, 
streaked with green at base, the points lengthened out into pur- 
plish-red, tail-like appendages, sometimes 2ft. long ; scape 
branching, velvety, two-flowered, 1ft. or more high. May. 
I. erect, ligulate, obtuse, pale green, lOin. long, forming a di- 
stichous tuft. New Grenada, 1850. Syn. Uropedium Lindeni 
(B. H. 1854, 193 ; F. d. S. vi. 123 ; E. G. 315; E. H. 1857, p. 511; 
E. X. O. 15). 

S. Iiindleyanum (Lindley's). fi., sepals pale green, with red- 
dish-brown nerves on the outside, pubescent, with crisjied 
margins, the upper one hooded at apex ; petals pale green, with 
brownish-crimson veins, 2^in. long, falcately linear, the margins 
recurved and ciliated ; lip light olive-green, with brownish- 
crimson veins, and densely dotted on the side lobes ; scape many- 
flowered, pubescent. I. coriaceous, bright dark green, 7in. to 9in. 
long, 2in. to 2iin. broad. Kaieteur Fall, British Guiana, 1885. 
Syn. >S. kaieteurum,. 

S. longifolium (long-leaved). /., dorsal sepal yellowish-green, 
streaked with purple, the lower ones large ; petals green, with a 
red marginal band, bordered with white, several inches long ; lip 
green, suffused with shining purplish-brown ; spike many- 
flowered. I. distichous, long-ligulate, keeled, dark green. Cen- 
tral America, 1869. Syn. Cypripedium lonqifolium (B. H, 1873, 
p. 65 ; B. M. 5970; F. & P. 1871, 126), C. Reicheniachianum. 

S. 1. coloratum (coloured), fi. with purplish-veined sepals and 
purplish petals. I. broader. 1873. A iine variety. 

S, Pearcei (Pearce's). A synonym of S. caricinum. 

S. porphyreiun (porphyry-coloured), fi. nearly purplish, very 
much like those of S. Sedeni, but the open sides of the slipper- 
like lip are not provided with tumid protuberances, and both 
petals and the odd sepal are very distinctly shaped, more tapered 
to the point. I. as in S. Roezlii. 1878. A hybrid between 
5. Roezlii and S. Schlimii. 

S. reticulatum (reticulated), fl. whitish, reticulately veined 
with green ; dorsal sepal narrow-lanceolate, acute ; lower ones 
broadly elliptic-oblong, very obtusely rounded at apex ; petals 
linear, acute, twisted, horizontally spreading. Ecuador, 1885. 
A remarkable species. 

S. Roezlii (Eoezl's).* fi. very large ; dorsal sepal yellowish-green, 
suffused with rosy-purple on the borders, the lateral ones flesh- 
coloured ; petals green, with a bright red-pui-ple border and tip, 
linear-lanceolate, spreading ; lip 3in. long, the saccate part 
greenish-yellow ; scape many-flowered, 3ft. high. March to May. 
I. 2ft. long, 2in. broad, bright green, ligulate, keeled. New 
Grenada, 1873. Syn. Cypripedium Roezlii (B. M. 6217 ; F M 
ser. ii. 119; J. H. ser. iii. 138; E. G. 754). 

S. Schlimii (Schlim's).* fi. 2in. across ; sepals and petals white 
mottled and striped with dark rose ; lip white, the front of the 
pouch marked with a large blotch of deep rose ; stem hairy 
longer than the leaves, branching, eight-flowered. I. ligulate' 
acute. Sin. long, light green. New Grenada, 1867. See Fig. 472 
Syn. Cypripedium ScTiUmii (B. M. 5614 ; F. d. S. 1917 ■ I H 
ser. iii. 183 ; R. X, O. i. 44). . • • 



Selenipedinm — contiMued. 
S. S. alblflorum (white-flowered), fi., sepals and petals white, 
dusted with delicate pink at the base ; lip white, suffused with 
rose, more deeply coloured opposite the bright yellow column. 
Winter. 1875. A robust, tree-growing variety. Syh. Cypnpedium 
Schlimii albifiorum. (I. H. 183). 




Fig. 472. Inflorescence and Leap of SELENiPEDinM Schlimii. 

S, SchrodertB (Baroness Schroder's).* fl., dorsal sepal pale 
reddish-green, lined with greenish-purple ; petals whitish-green 
in the centre, stained with pui-phsh-crimsoD, 4in. long, very 
broad, turned downwards ; lip dull crimson, resembling that 
of S. caudatum. December. I. as in S. Sedeni. Stems branch- 
ing. A very distinct hybrid between S. caudatum and 5. Sedeni. 
(W. 0. A. 195.) 

S. Sedeni (Seden's).* fl. large and showy ; sepals greenish-white, 
ovate ; petals longer, white, edged with purplish - crimson, 
twisted : lip rich crimson, white and crimson-spotted inside ; 
stem taller than the leaves, bearing several flowers. I. ligulate, 
tapering, about Ift. long deep green. A handsome hybrid 
between S. longifolium and S. Schlimii. See Fig. 473. Syn. Cy- 
pripedium Sedeni (F. M. ser. ii. 206, 302 ; E. G. 1875, p. 150, and 
1877, p. 86 ; E. H. 1879, p. 470). 

S. S. candidulum (whitish). /., sepals and petals white, with a 
rosy hue on the edge ; lip purple. A hybrid between S. longi- 
folium and S. Sclilimii albifiorum. 

S. stenopbyllum (narrow-leaved), fl., dorsal sepal rosy, very 
pallid, green-nerved ; the lower one the same colour, but nearly 
white m the centre, shell-like ; petals purplish at their ends, 
much bearded towards the cordate base ; lip pale purplish, the 
mouth of the inflexed lobes greenish-white, and strewed with 
rows of purple blotches. I. lorate, linear-ligulate, acute, very 
long. 1876. A hybrid between S. Schlimii and ,5. caricinum. 

S.vlttatum (striped). /., sepals pale green, the upper one only 
half as broad as the lower, striped with red ; petals brownish-red, 
lined with green towards the base, linear, arcuate-deflexed, un- 
dulated ; lip brownish, inside green, spotted with reddish-brown, 
shorter than the lower sepals, and half as long as the petals ; scape 
in. to lift, high, minutely puberulous, few-floweved. I. 1ft. long, 
linear-ligulate, acute, bright preen, very distincUy margined witli 
yellow. Brazil, 1876. (I. H. 238.) 

^•™*?''J'*'L*Y'i",H''- ■"■• ^®P*'^ P'^'e Si'^en, striped and slightly 
spotted with bright gi-een ; petals white, veined with green, about 
8in. long, passing into very narrow tails, tinted wifli very pale 
brown at apex ; lip large, white, spotted and veined with crimson, 
the mouth margined with yellow ; stems three to flve-flowered. 
181) ^ ' ■''™*'1°''- ®^'*- Cyp'-ipediun, Wallisii (E. X O. 
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SELF-HEAI., or ALL-HEAL. See Prunella 
Tulgaris. 

SELIITUIII. (from Selinon, the Greek na.ine for Pars- 
ley ; applied to this genus on aoooimt of the resemblance 
in the leaves). Stns. Cnidium, Mylinum. Inclading 
Oreocome. Okd. Umbelliferce. A genns comprising about 
twenty-five species of mostly hardy, branched, glabrous, 
perennial herbs ; one is found in the mountainous parts 
of Columbia, and another in South Africa, the rest being 
all natives of the Northern hemisphere. Flowers white 



Semecarpns — continued. 
A genus comprising about a score species of stove, 
evergreen trees, inhabiting tropical Asia, and especially 
abundant in Ceylon. Flowers small; calyx five-cleft, the 
segments imbricated, deciduous ; petals five, spreading, 
imbricated ; stamens five ; panicles terminal or lateral, 
branched, bracteate. Nuts or drupes reniform. Leaves 
alternate, simple, coriaceous, on simple petioles. The 
only species introduced requires culture similar to Ana- 
cardium (which see). 




Fig. 473. Selenipedium Sedeni. 



or rarely yellowish - green, in compound, many - rayed 
umbels. Leaves pinnately decompound. The species 
possess no interest from a garden standpoint. 

SELLIGUEA. Included under Gymnogframine 

(which see). 

SEMECARFTJS (from semeion, a mark, and harpos, 
a fruit ; the black, acrid juice of the nut is used by the 
natives for marking cotton cloths). Obd. Anacardiaceoe. 



S, Anacardium (Anacardlum). Kidney Bean of Malacca. 
Ji. greenish-yellow, disposed in a terminal, tomentose panicle. 
July and August. I. oblong, rather blunt, beneath glaucous 
and more or less covered on the nerves with scabrous down. 
h. 50ft. East Indies (on mountaln.s), 1824. (B. F. S. 166.) 

S. A. cuneifolium (cuneate-leaved). I. wedge-shaped and acu- 
minate at base, blunt at apex. 

SEMEIANDBA (from semeion, a mark, signal, and 
aner, andros, a male ; in allusion to the conspicuous shape 
of one of the stamens). Ord. Onagrariece. A genus 
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Semeiandra — continued. 
comprising only two species of slender, pubescent, green- 
house, evergreen shrubs, inhabiting the mountains of 
Mexico. Flowers scarlet, showy, axillary, solitary, 
pedunculate ; calyx coloured, four-lobed, globose at base ; 
petals four, small, linear-subulate; stamens two, one 
ending in a petal-like expansion, the other with two 
perfect cells. Leaves usually opposite, petiolate, oblong- 
lanceolate, serrated, membranous. One of the species 
has been introduced. It requires culture similar to 
Fuchsia (which see). 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. large and handsome ; calyx 
tube funnel-shaped, the limb cut into four very long-linear, acu- 
minate segments, of which three are reflexed and the fourth is 
erect; petals four, linear-subulate. Spring. I. ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, tapering below, acuminate at the apex, penniveined. 
ft. 6ft. Mexico, 1853. (B. M. «27.) 

SEMEIiE (the name of the mother of Bacchus, after 
whom the genus was named). Stn. Amphion. Okd. 
Liliacece. A monotypic genus. The species is an orna- 
mental, greenhouse, evergreen, climbing shrub, thriving 
in any rich soil. It may be multiplied by division of 
the roots. 

S. androgyna (hermaphrodite). Jl small, fascicled, six to twenty 
in an umbel ; perianth greenish-white, with a very short tube and 
ovate lobes ; umbels solitary or few, produced from the sides, or 
rarely from the face, of the cladodes. April. Gladodes leaf-like, 
alternate or scattered, solitary at the axils of small, fuscous- 
membranous scales, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, cori- 
aceous, with many slender nerves. Stem branched, Canary 
Islands, 1713. SYN. Buscus andropynus (B. M. 1898, 3029). 

SEMI. This term, used in Latin compounds, signi- 
fies half; e.g., Semi-amplexicaul, half-clasping a stem; 
Semi-hastate, hastate on one side only. 

SEmi-LUITAB, SEMI-IiUITATE. Besembling 
a half-moon. The same as Lunate. 
SEMINAL. Pertaining to seed. 
SEMINIFEKOTTS. Seed-bearing. 

SEMFEKVIRENS, SEMFEBVIRENT. Ever- 
green. 

SEMFEBVIVUM (the old Latin name used by 
Pliny, and derived from semper vivo, to live for ever ; 
alluding to the' well-known tenacity of the species). 
House Leek. Including Jlonium and Greenovia. Oed. 
Crassulacew. A genus comprising fifty or more species 
of greenhouse or hardy, thick, fieshy herbs or sub- 
shrubs, of variable habit, often stemless, and emitting 
young plants from the axils, sometimes caulescent and 
leafy ; they inhabit the mountains of Central and Southern 
Europe, Madeira, the Canary Islands, Asia Minor, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and the Western Himalayas. Flowers white, 
pink, greenish, yellow, or purplish, in paniculate, often 
dense cymes ; calyx cut or parted into six or numerous 
segments, rarely five-cleft; petals six or numerous, free, 
or connate at base, and adhering to the filaments, oblong 
or lanceolate, acute or acuminate ; stamens twice as many, 
or rarely the same number, as the petals, free ; filaments 
filiform. Leaves alternate, thickly fleshy, often revolute. 
8. tectorum is found growing on walls and houses in 
Britain, but it is not indigenous. Sempervivums succeed 
in any sandy soil, and may be readily propagated from 
seeds, or by the young plants which appear round old 
ones at the base. All the hardy species are admirably 
adapted for planting on rockwork ; and the greenhouse 
ones, S. tahuloBforme, for instance, are valuable for succu- 
lent and carpet, bedding during summer. 

Mr. J. G. Baker's admirable classification of the hardy 
species in cultivation (published in the " Gardeners' 
Chronicle," n. s., vol. xii.) is appended. By its help, 
the names of any of the hardy species here described 
may be readily determined. Mr. Baker says that the 
following eleven forms "cannot be regarded as more 
than varieties or sub-species belonging to one variable 
specific type": 8. arvernense, S. atlantinum, S. Bois- 
sieri, S. Boiitignyanum, S. calcaratum, 8. calcareum, 



SemperviTnm — continued. 
8. glaucum, 8. Lamottei, S. Schottii, 8. tectorum, and 
8. triste. 

Sub-genus I. Sempervlvum proper. 

Parts of the flowers usually In twelves. Open flower bell-shaped. 

Ehodantha.— Flowers reddish. 
Group 1. aiiata. Leaves of the barren rosette glabrous on the 
face when mature, shortly ciliated on the edges only. 

Leaves large, green or slightly glaucous, with a conspicuous, 

red-brown tip: S. armrnense, S. Boissieri, S. Boutiqny- 

anum, S. calcaratum, S. tectorum. 

Leaves large, green or glaucous ; red-brown tip none or very 

obscure : S. atlanticum, S. glaucum, S. Lamottei, S. Schottii. 

Leaves large, purplish-brown throughout : S. triste. 

Leaves large, very glaucous, with a distinct red-brown tip : 

iS. calcareum. 
Leaves small, green, with a distinct red-brown tip : S. parmi- 

lum. 
Leaves small, glaucous, with a distinct red-brown tip : 

5. Greenii. 
Leaves small, green; red-brown tip none or very obscure: 
S. Funckii, S. Verloti. 
Group 2. Pubescentia. Leaves of the barren rosette pubescent on 
the face, as well as ciliated on the edges, not tipped with a tuft 
of spreading hairs. 

Flower small ; stamens two- thirds as long as the petals : 

S. assimile. 
Flower large : stamens half as long as the petals : S. ano- 
malum, S. fiagelliforme, S. montanuTn. 
Group 3. Barhatula. Leaves of the barren rosette strongly ciliated 
on the edges, and furnished with a tuft of short, straight hairs 
at the tip. 

Moderately tall ; S. Fauconneti, S. Jimbriatum, S. Pomelli. 
Dwarf : S. barbatullnn . 

Group 4. Arachnoidea. Dwarf species, with the tips of the inner 
leaves of the rosette connected by fine, fleecy threads, like a 
spider's web. 

Arachnoid threads many : 5. arachnoideum, S. Mogqridgei. 

Arachnoid threads few*: S. Boellianum, S. oligoti-ickum. 

CHE.YSANTHA.— Flowers yellow. 
Leaves obovate-cuneate, glabrous on the face : S. Wulfeni. 
Leaves ohovate-cuneate, hairy on the face : 5". Braunii, S. grandi- 

fiorum, S. ruthenicum. 
Leaves oblanceolate, very hairy on the face : S. Pittoni. 

Sub-genus II. Diopogon. 

Parts of the flower usually in sixes. Flowers always yellowish. 
Expanded flower spreading widely. 

Flowers small : petals not fimbriated on the edge and keel ; 

S. Eeuffelii., S. RegincB-ATnalice. 
Flowers large ; petals fimbriated on the edge and keel. 
New rosettes rolled up into round balls : S. arenarium, 

S. soboUferum. 
New rosettes not rolled -up into round balls: S. kirtum. 

The best-known species are described below. Except 
where otherwise stated, they are hardy perennials. 
S. alzoides (Aizoon-iike). fl. yellow, corymbose ; petals five to 
eight, spreading. May to July. I. scattered, obovate, flat, quite 
entire, glabrous. Stem erect, branched, h. 1ft. Madeira. Green- 
house, evergreen shrub. 

S. anomalum (anomalous). Jl. four to eight in a dense head, 
all sessile or sub-sessile ; corolla bright mauve-purple, lin. in 
diameter, very hairy on the outside. June. I. thirty to forty to 
a rosette, oblanceolate, cuspidate, green, with pubescent faces, 
hairy-edged, the outer ones only tinted with red-brown, |in. 
to iin. long. Flowering stem 3in. to 4in. long, its leaves hairy 
all over and tinted with red-brown, the lowest iin. to Jin. long. 
Barren rosettes not exceeding lin. in diameter. A garden 
species. 

S. aracbnoldeum (cobwebby).* Jl. nine to twelve-parted, less 
than lin. in diameter ; petals bright red, lanceolate ; filaments 
bright pm-ple ; panicle dense, few-flowered, clothed with slightly 
fragrant, glandular hairs. June. I. about fifty to a rosette, 
oblong-cuneate, obscurely cuspidate, minutely glandular-pubes- 
cent above, the tips connected by long, soft, white hairs ; outer 
leaves reddish-brown at back, tin. long. Flowering stem 3ir. to 
4in. long, its leaves furnished at tips with tufts of soft hairs. 
Barren rosettes iin. to Jin. in diameter. Pyrenees and Central 
Europe, 1699. (B. M. 68; J. F. A. (App.) 42.) 

S. a. Laggerl (Lagger's).* A large variety, having fully-developed 
rosettes IJm. m diameter. See Fig. 474. . 

S. arboreum (arborescent). Jl. golden-yellow, disposed in a loo=e 
panicle : petals nine to eleven. March to December. (. cunei- 
form, glabrous, ciliated, spreading, and rosulate at the tops of 
the branches Stem arborescent, smooth, branched, h. 3ft. to 

on o *?."?'» ' ■'■^'"'' Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. (B. E. 
99 ; &. F. h. 473.) 

S. a. atropurpureum (dark purple). I. blackish-purple. A 
very effective variety when grown in a sunny position. 
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SemperTivum — continued. 

S. a. variegatum (variegated). I. green, margined with creamy- 
white. 

S. arenarium (sand-loving).* fl. six-parted, many in a dense 
head, 2in. to Sin. in diameter ; petals pale yellow, iin. to gin. 
long, distinctly tricuspidate. Summer. I. sixty to eighty to a 
rosette, oblanceolate, acute, not cuspidate, minutely ciliated on 
the edges ; outer ones a little tinted with redfbrown, iin. to gin. 
long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, finely pubescent, the 
crowded leaves strongly ciliated on the margins. Eosettes (and 
general habit) as in S. sobolifevum. Tyrol, 1879. Syn. 'S. cor- 
nutum. 

S. arvernenae (Auvergne). /., petals pale pink, ^in. to ^in. 
long ; filaments and anthers red ; panicle 2in. to 3in. long and 
broad, the lower flowers distinctly pedicellate. Summer. 
I. oblanceqlate-cuneate, cuspidate, bright pale green, the outer 
ones lin, to l|in. long, the edges regularly ciliated. Flowering 
stem 6in. to 8in. long, the lower leaves about lin. long. Barren 
rosettes l^in. to 2iin. in diameter. Central France. 

S. asslxnlle (similar). Jl. |in. in diameter ; calyx densely pubes- 
cent; petals pale rose, linear. July. I. sixty to eighty to a 
rosette, obovate-cuneate, cuspidate, pale glaucous-green, not red- 
tipped, shortly ciliated on the margins, minutely pubescent on 
the face, the outer ones |in. to lin. long. Flowering stem about 
6in. long. Barren rosettes l^in. to 2in. broad. Tyrol. 

S. atlanticum (Atlantic).* Jl. pale red, lin. in diameter, twelve- 
parted ; calyx segments twice as long as the tube ; panicle short, 
3in. to 4in. in diameter. Summer. I. oblanceolate-cuneate, 
cuspidate, pale green, glabrous when matuie, scarcely tipped 
with red-brown, ciliated on the margins, the outer ones lin. to 
l^in. long. Flowering stem nearly 1ft. long, its leaves much 
tinted with red-brown. Barren rosettes 2in, to 3in. in diameter. 
Greater Atlas, 1873. (B. M. 6055, under name of S. tectorum 
atlanticum.) 
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FiG. 474. Sempervivum abachnoideum Laggeri. 

S. aureum (golden).* Jl. yellow; petals twenty, linear ; stamens 
also twenty ; panicle dichotomously-branched, many-flowered. 
July and August. I. obovate-spathulate, with membranously 
cartilaginous, quite entire margins, glaucous. Stem erect, gla- 
brous, h. lit. Teneriffe, 1815. Greenhouse, herbaceous sub- 
shrub. Syns. 5. BoUii, S. calyciforme (B. R. 892), Greenovia 
aureum (B. M. 4087). 

S. barltjatuluin (slightly bearded). Jl. nine to twelve-parted ; 
petals rose-red, iin. long ; panicle compact, few-flowered, densely 
pilose. I. oblanceolate, densely pubescent, ciliated on the margins, 
and furnished with a dense tuft of hairs at the tip, the outer 
ones about lin. long. Flowering stem 3in. to 4in. high, its red- 
tinted, pubescent leaves ^in. to |in. long. Barren rosettes about 
iin. in diameter. Alps. A well-marked, dwarf-habited plant. 

S. Boissieri (Boissier's).* Jl. lin. in diameter, twelve to fourteen- 
parted ; petals pale red, very hairy ; filaments bright red ; panicle 
about 2in. broad each way, the lower flowers sub-sessile. July. 
I. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, broadest near the middle, with 
rather long, brown cilia, hardly at all brown-tinted at top, lin. to 
liin. long. Flowering stem Sin. to Sin. long, the leaves red- 
tinted, closely imbricat.ed. Barren rosettes very dense, 2in. to 
2iin. in diameter. 1878. A garden species. 

S. Bollii (Boll's). A synonym of S. aureum. 

Vol. III. 



SemperTivum — continued. 

S. Boutlgnyanum (Boutigny's). Jl. gin. in diameter, twelve to 
fourteen-parted ; petals pale rose, iin. long, densely gland- 
ciliated ; panicle 2in. to 3in. long and broad, simply branched, 
many-flowered. Summer. I. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, 
with a green, glabrous face and a distinct, decurrent, red-brown 
tip, the outer ones lin, to IJin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to Sin. 
long, its leaves lin. or more long. Barren rosettes 2in. to Sin. 
broad. Pyrenees, 1878. 

S. Braunll (Braun's).* Jl. ten to twelve -parted, |in. to lin. in 
diameter; petals dull yellow, unspotted, with a green keel; 
filaments greenish, obscurely tinted with purple ; panicle com- 
pact, many-flowered, 2in. to 4in. in diameter. July. I. thirty 
to forty to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, obscurely cuspidate, 
glandular-pubescent ; outer ones obscurely purple-tipped, gin. 
to lin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, the upper part 
shortly pubescent, its leaves lin. to liin. long. Barren rosettes 
liin. to 2in. in diameter. Tyrol, 1874. 

S. csespitosum (tufted). Jl. yellow, disposed in cymose, dichoto- 
mously-branched corymbs ; petals seven or eight, spreading. 
April to September. I. oblong-linear, glabrous, stiffly ciliated, 
marked with brown lines on both surfaces, crowded in a rosu- 
late manner ; cauline ones scattered. Stem very short, at length 
a little branched, leafy at the apex. h. bin. Grand Canary 
Island, 1815. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. This plant has been 
known to remain alive in an herbarium for eighteen months, 
and to grow when subsequently planted. Syn. S. ciliatuin 
(B. M. 1978). 

S. calcaratum (spurred).* Jl. lin. in diameter ; petals dull red- 
dish white, iin. long ; panicle 6in. to Sin. long and broad, the 
lower branches deeply forked. Summer. I. 4in. long, Jin. to lin. 
broad, rather glaucous, with a distinct red-brown tip, the edges 
bordered with stiff cilia. Flowering stem above 1ft. long. Barren 
rosettes Sin. to 4in, in diameter. 1874. A common form in 
English gardens, where it is variously known as S. CamoUei, 
S. italicuin, S. juratum, S. Royeni, S. rusticanuTn, and S. 



S. calcareum (chalk-loving).* Jl. ten to twelve-parted ; corolla 
|in. in diameter ; petals pale red, greenish down the keel, densely 
ciliated ; panicle Sin. to 4in. long and broad, eight to twelve- 
branched. Summer. I. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, very 
glaucous, with very distinct red-brown tips, stiffly ciliated on the 
margins, the outer ones lin. to liin. long. Flowering stem less 
than 1ft. long, with densely imbricated leaves, lin. to liin. long. 
Barren rosettes about 2in. in diameter. Calcareous Alps of 
Dauphin^. Syn. S. califomicum (of gardens). 

S. caUfornlCUm (Calif or nian). A garden synonym of S. cal- 
careum. 
S. calyciforme (calyx-formed). A synonym of S. aureum. 
S. Camollel (CamoUe's). A garden synonym of S. calcaratum. 

S. canariense (Canary Islands).* Jl. white, pedicellate ; petals 
nine or ten, linear ; branches of panicle expanded. June and 
July. I., radical ones expanded, rosulate, obovate-spathulate, 
villous, large ; cauline ones scattered, ovate, h. lift. Canary 
Islands, 1699. A strong-growing, greenhouse, evergi-een shrub. 

S. ciliatum (ciliated). A synonym of S. ccespitosum. 

S, cornutum (horned). A synonym of S. arenarium. 

S. cruentum (bloody). Jl. yellow, small, six to eight-parted. 
May. I. cuneate-spathulate, highly glabrous, thick, attenuated 
into the petiole, papillose on the margins, green and somewhat 
channelled above, slightly convex beneath, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Canary 
Islands, 1824. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. (B. R. xxvii. 61, 
under name of JEonium cruentum.) 

S- DocUianum (Doell's). Jl. nine or ten-parted ; calyx densely 
pubescent ; petals bright red, lanceolate, iin. long ; filaments 
bright purple : panicle compact, few-flowered, the larger flowers 
distinctly pedicellate, June. I. forty to fifty to a rosette, ob- 
lanceolate, obscurely cuspidate, slightly hairy above, the edges 
minutely ciliated, the tips of the inner leaves connected by a 
few cobwebby threads ; outer leaves iin. to fin. long, red-tinted 
at back. Flowering stem 4in. to 6in. long, its leaves having only 
an obscure tuft of hairs at the tip. Barren rosettes iin. to gin. in 
diameter. Bernese Oberland. Syn. S. Jieterotrichum. 

S. Fauconneti (Fauconnet's). Jl. nine to twelve -parted, nearly 
lin. in diameter ; petals bright red, lanceolate, glandular on the 
back and edges ; filaments bright purple. Summer. I. about 
fifty to a rosette, oblanceolate, obscurely cuspidate, the surfaces 
with a few glandular papillee and streaks of purple, the edges 
ciliated with defiexed hairs, the outer leaves tinged with red, 
about |in. long. Flowering stem 6in. to Sin. long, clothed with 
long hairs. Barren rosettes liin. in diameter. Jura ilountains. 
Rare in English gardens. 

S. fimbriatum (fringed).* Jl. about twelve-parted, lin. in dia- 
meter ; petals bright red, lanceolate, glandular on the back and 
edges ; panicle open, the few branches bearing each six to ten 
flowers. July. /. fifty to sixty to a rosette, oblanceolate, 
obscurely cuspidate, all green, the edges crowded with deflexed 
hairs, the outer leaves turning red, and reaching Mn. to |in. long 
Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. high, densely glandular-pilose, the 
lower of the red-tinted leaves lin. to l^in. long. Barren rosettes 
lin. to liin. in diameter. Alps of Daupbine. 
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Sempervivum — continued. 

S. flagelliforme (whip-like). Jl. about twelve-parted, six to eight 
in a dense head, all sessile or nearly so ; corolla bright red, above 
lin. in diameter, densely glandular-pilose outside. June. 
I. forty to fifty to a rosette, oblanceolate, obscurely cuspidate, 
minutely downy above, pale green throughout, the edge fringed 
with short hairs, the outer ones |in. long. Flowering stem 3in. 
to 4in. long, its imbricated leaves tipped with red-brown, the 
lowest about lin. long. Barren rosettes lin. to IMn. in diameter, 
with the lax new ones on long, spreading stalks. Native place 
unknown. Well known in cultivation. 
S. Funckii (Funck's).* Jl. eleven or twelve -parted, nearly lin. in 
diameter ; petals bright red-purple, densely glandular-pubescent ; 
panicle 2in. to 3in. in diameter, the lower flowers distinctly pedi- 
cellate. July. I. eighty to a hundred to a rosette, oblanceolate- 
cuneate, cuspidate, green and glabrous at maturity, not tipped 
with red-brown, fringed with dense, marginal cilia, the outer 
ones iin. to |in. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, densely 
pilose, the lower leaves lin. long. Barren rosettes l^in. to _2in. 
in diameter, surrounded by a dense circle of young ones on bright 
red, decumbent footstalks. Tyrol, &c. (B. H. 1873, 13, under 
name of S. FuncJcii agnaliense.) 
S. glaucum (glaucous). Jf. lin. in diameter; petals bright red, 
more than twice as long as the calyx ; filaments deep purple ; 
panicle short, 2in, to 3in. in diameter, the branches few- 
flowered. Summer. I. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, glabrous, 
ciliated on the margins, having only a faint red-brown spot at 
the tip. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, densely hairy above. 
Barren rosettes 2in. to 3in. In diameter. Simplon Alps. 
S, globiferum (globe-bearing). A synonym of S. grandifiorum. 
S. glutinosum (clammy), jl. golden-yellow ; petals eight to ten ; 
panicle loosely branched. July and August. I. cuneiform, 
viscid, rather scattered, fringed with adpressed, cartilaginous 
ciliae. h. 2ft. Madeira, 1777. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. 
(B. M. 1963 ; B. R, 278.) 
S. grandiflorum (large -flowered). /. few, very lar^e, ten to 
twelve-parted, sub-sessile, in a dense head ; corolla l^in. to l^in. 
in diameter ; petals pale yellow, with a flush of purple inside at 
the base ; stamens generally bright mauve-purple. Summer. 
I. about forty to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, obscurely cuspidate, 
pubescent, the very tip reddish-brown ; outer ones spreading, |in. 
to lin. long. Flowering stem 3in. to 'Hn. high, densely pubescent, 
its crowded leaves |in. to lin. long. Barren rosettes about l^in. 
in diameter, the new ones on decumbent peduncles lin. to 2in. 
long. Native country unknown. (B. M. 2115 ; B. M. 507, under 
name of S. globiferum.) 
S. Greenii (Green's). Jl. eleven or twelve -parted, iin. in diameter ; 
petals pale red, densely ciliated ; filaments bright mauve-purple ; 
panicle l^in. to 2in. broad, three or four-branched. July. I. forty 
to fifty to a rosette, oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, glaucous, 
with a distinct brown-red tip, ciliated on the edges, the outer ones 
fin, to lin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 12in. long, its hairy, 
red-tinted leaves fin. to lin. long. Barren rosettes about liin. in 
diameter. Probably the French Alps. 1877. 
S. heterotrichum (variably hairy). A synonym of S. DoelUanum. 
S. Heuffelii (Heuffel's).* Jl. six-parted ; calyx bright red-brown 
when old ; petals pale straw-yellow, gin. long, permanently erect, 
with three small cusps ; panicle dense, many-flowered, 2iin. to 
Sin. in diameter, the lower flowers pedicellate. August. I. thirty 
to forty to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, distinctly cuspidate, the 
upper third, or even half, tinted with bright red-brown, the 
margins stiffly ciliated ; outer leaves spreading, fin. to lin. long. 
Flowering stem 6in. to 8in, long, densely pubescent, its close, red- 
brown leaves fin. to lin. long. Barren rosettes l^in. to 2in. in 
diameter. Transylvania and Greece. (R. G. 858, Fig. 2, under 
name of S. patens.) 
S. hirtum (bairy). /. usually six-parted ; petals pale yellow, iin. 
to |in. long, lanceolate, the point tricuspidate ; panicle few or 
many-fiowered, l^in. to 4in. in diameter. June. I. about fifty to 
a rosette, obovate-cuneate, finely glandular-pubescent, ciliated 
down the margins ; outer ones faintly tinted with red, iin, to |in, 
long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, densely pilose, the crowded 
leaves pubescent. Barren rosettes lin. to l^in. in diameter, not 
globular. Central Europe, 1804. (A. F. P. 65.) 
S. hirtum (hairy). A synonym of S. soboliferum. 
S, holochrysum (wholly golden). Jl. golden, glabrous ; hypo- 
gynous scales broad, truncate, very slightly emarginate ; panicle 
9in. long, very dense, pyramidal. December to February. I. dark 
green, spathulate, obtuse, glabrous, shining, cartilaginously 
ciliated, attenuated- tetragonal at base, red-margined at apex. 
Stem shrubby, erect. Tenerift'e, 1816. Greenhouse. Syn. S, urhi- 
cum (B. R. 1741). 
S. italicum (Itahan). A garden synonym of S. calcaratum. 
S. juratum (sworn). A garden synonym of S. calcaratum. 
S. Lamottei (Lamotte's).* Jl. lin. in diameter, twelve to sixteen- 
parted ; calyx densely pilose ; petals pale pink ; filaments bright 
purple ; panicle like that of S. tectorum. Summer. I. obovate- 
cuneate, cuspidate, glabrous on the faces ; outer ones l^in. to l^in. 
long, with stiff marginal cilia, and very faintly red-brown tinted 
at the tip. Flowering stem often above 1ft. long. Barren 
rosettes 3in. to4in.in diameter. Central France. 
S. Moggridgei (Moggridge's).* J!, red, cymose, fin. in diameter ; 
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calyx cup-shaped, glandular-pubescent ; petals twice as long as 
the sepals, spreading. September. I. fin. long, elongate-cuneate 
or oblanceolate, green, glabrous, with minutely ciliated margins 
and acute tips ; lower cauline ones pale green and reddish. 
Flowering stem Sin. high, stout, leafy. Rosettes 2iD. in dia- 
meter, of about a hundred leaves. Alps, 1881. (B. M. 6610.) 

S. monantlies (one-flowered). Jl. purplish, small ; petals six to 
nine, scarcely longer than the calyx ; scales obcordate ; peduncles 
naked, generally one, rarely few, flowered. July to September. 
I. terete, clavate, glabrous, crowded in a rosulate manner, h. lin. 
to 2in. Canary Islands, 1777. A very dwarf, greenhouse, ever- 
green shrub. (B. M. 93.) 

S. montanum (mountain).* JL twelve to fourteen -parted ; petals 
bright mauve-purple, ^in. to iin. long, linear, acuminate ; panicle 
very dense, iin. to 2in. in diameter, the branches very pilose, and 
the lowest flowers nearly sessile. June. I. tightly packed, sixty 
to eighty to a rosette, oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, entirely 
green, slightly pilose on the face, regularly ciliated on the mar- 
gins, the outer ones fin. to lin. long. Flowering stem about 6in. 
long, the densely imbricated leaves tipped with red-brown, the 
lower ones lin. to l^in. long. Barren rosettes l^in. to Ifin. in 
diameter. Alps and Pyrenees. (J. F. A. v. 41.) 

S. oligotrichum (few-haired). Jl. about ten-parted, fin. in dia- 
meter, in a dense head ; petals bright red ; filaments bright 
purple. Summer. I. thirty to forty to a rosette, oblanceolate, 
obscurely cuspidate, minutely pubescent, the edges minutely 
ciliated ; inner ones connected by a few cobwebby threads, which 
nearly or quite disappear at flowering time ; outer ones about 
^in. long. Flowering stem 2in. to 4in. long, its leaves bright red 
and densely pubescent. Barren rosettes about lin. in diameter. 
Tyrol. 

S. PaiV£e (Baron Paiva's). Jl. green, scentless, fin. broad ; petals 
erecto-patent, acuminated, with recurved and spirally twisted 
tips. August I. highly glaucous, lin. to 2iin. long, iin. to lin. 
broad, those of the flowering branches thick and fleshy, of the 
barren ones thinner, and finely serrulate-ciliated. Canary 
Islands, 1866. A low, straggling, greenhouse, evergreen shrub. 
(B. M. 5593.) 

S. parvulum (rather small). Jl. fin. in diameter ; petals pale 
red; panicle short, corymbose, about 2in. in diameter. July. 
l. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, with a distinct, red-brown tip, 
minutely but stiffly ciliated on the ed^es, the outer ones about 
lin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 12in. long, very pilose, its 
leaves red-brown, the lowest fin. to lin. long. Barren rosettes 
lin. to liin. in diameter. Alps of Dauphin^, 1878. A rare form 
in cultivation. 

S. Pittoui (Pitton's). Jl. nine to twelve-parted, ten to twenty in 
a dense head, liin. to 2in. in diameter, densely pilose ; petals 
primrose-yellow, whitish inside towards the base, gin. long, 
lanceolate ; filaments pale. July, i, sixty to eighty to a fully- 
developed barren rosette, oblanceolate, tipped with claret-purple, 
densely and persistently pubescent, the tip deltoid-cuspidate; 
outer ones about fin. long. Flowering stem 4in. to 6in. long, 
densely pilose, its leaves tipped with claret - purple. Barren 
rosettes lin. to liin. in diameter, the young ones sessile. Alps of 
Styria. 

S. Pomelii (Pomel's).* Jl. ten to twelve-parted ; corolla bright 
rose-red, about lin. in diameter ; petals widely spreading ; panicle 
3in. to 4in. in diameter, its simple branches bearing six .to twelve 
flowers. July. ?. fifty to sixty to a rosette, oblanceolate, distinctly 
cuspidate, with a few hairs on both surfaces, the outer ones tinged 
with red, fin. to lin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, 
densely pilose, its hairy leaves much imbricated, the lower ones 
lin. to liin. long. Barren rosettes liin. to Ifin. in diameter. 
Auvergne. 

S. Reginse-AmalisB (Queen Amalia's of Greece). Jl. six or 
seven-parted; petals pale yellow, ligulate, obtuse; panicle dense, 
many-fiowered, capitate, the lowest flowers shortly pedicellate. 
Summer. I. a hundred or more to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, 
distinctly cuspidate, bright purplish-brown in the upper half, the 
edges ciliated ; outer ones spreading, lin. to IJin. long. Flower- 
ing stem 6in. high, densely pubescent, the crowded leaves brown. 
Barren rosettes about Sin. in diameter. Greece. 

S, Royeui (Royen's). A garden synonym of S. calcaratum. 

S. rusticanum (rustic). A garden synonym of S. calcaratum. 

S. rnthenicum (Russian). /. about twelve-parted ; petals pale 
yellow, Hnear, not more than §in. long ; filaments finally bright 
mauve-purple; panicle short and compact, densely pubescent. 
Summer. I. forty to fifty to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, cuspidate, 
shghtly glandular-pubescent, ciliated at edges with short, de- 
curved hairs; outer ones tinted at back, fin. to lin. long. 
Flowering stem 6in. to 12in. long, shortly pubescent upwards. 
Barren rosettes liin. in diameter. South-east Russia, &c. ' 

S. Schottii (Schott's). I. twelve to fourteen-parted ; lower ones 
densely sessile ; petals pale red, with a deeper keel, twice as long 
as the calyx ; filaments deep purple ; panicle short and compact, 
2m. to 3m. in diameter. Summer. I, oblanceolate-cuneate, cus- 
pidate, glabrous, ciliated on the margins, scarcely tipped with 
red-brown, the outer ones lin. to liin. long. Flowering stem 
nearly 1ft. long, its oblong- lanceolate, red-tinted leaves lin. to 
l^in. long. Barren rosettes 2in. to 3in. in diameter. Tyrol, 1874.' 
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Sempervivum — continued. 

S. Seguierl (Seguier's). A garden synonym of S. calcaratitm. 

S. Smithil (Smith's). Jl. pale yellow, sessile ; petals twelve, oval- 
oblong, spreading ; brancnes of tbe panicle revolute at the points, 
bearing flowers on the upper side. July and August. I. scat- 
tered, obovate, acuminate, flat, concave, slightly spotted. Stem 
erect, hispid, h. 1ft. Canary Islands, 1815. Greenhouse, ever- 
gi-een shrub. (B. M. 1980.) 

S. soboliferum (sobole-bearing).* Hen-and-Chickens House- 
leek, jt. six or seven-parted; petals pale yellow, lanceolate, 
iin. long, obscurely tricuspidate ; panicle short, dense, many- 
flowered, 3in. to 4in. in diameter, the lower flowers distinctly 
pedicellate. Summer. I. sixty to eighty to a rosette, obovate- 
cuneate, obscurely cuspidate, minutely ciliated on the edges ; 
outer ones tinted with bright red-brown, %m. to lin. long. 
Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, very robust, (juite hidden by 
the leaves. Barren rosettes globose, lin. to l^in. in diameter ; 
the copious new sessile ones attached to the parent only by a 
slender thread. Austria. A well-known garden plant. (B. M. 
1457 ; J. F. A. 12, under name of S. hirtum.) 

S. stellatuxn (star-like). Jl. golden-yellow, panicled ; petals six 
to eight, spreading ; scales palmate, with subulate lobes. July 
and August. I. scattered, oblong, spathulately cuneiform, 
obtuse, villous. Stem erect, branched, puberulous. h. 6in. 
Madeira, 1790. Greenhouse annual. (B. M. 1809, under name 
of S. villosum.) 

S. tabnlaaforme (table-formed).* Jl. very pale sulphur-coloured ; 
petals ten to twelve, linear-lanceolate ; glands minute, peduncu- 
late. June and July. I. spathulate, flat, ciliated, attenuated at 
base, crowded at the top of the stem, and forming a flat, rosulate 
disk, in consequence of being so closely imbricated over each 
other, h. lit. Madeira, 1817. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. 

S. tectorum (roof -loving). Bullock's Eye ; Common Houseleek ; 
Jupiter's Beard ; Sengi-een. /. |in. to lin. in diameter ; petals 
linear, pale red, keeled with deeper red ; filaments bright purple ; 
panicle 5in. to 6in. long, with ten or twelve scorpioid brancnes. 
July. I. fifty to sixty to a rosette, obovate- cuneate, cuspidate, 
liin. to 2in., or finally 3in., long, pale green, with a distinct red- 
brown tij), the edges ciliated. Flowermg stem about 1ft. lonpr, 
densely jjilose. Barren rosettes 3in. to 4in. in diameter. Britain 
(but not indigenous). (Sy. En. B. 538.) 

S. t. atlanticum (Atlantic). See S. atlanticum. 

S. tortuosum (twisted). Jl. yellow ; petals seven or eight, spread- 
ing ; scales two-lobed. July and August. I. obovate-spathulate, 
scattered, rather convex beneath, nearly or g^uite lin. long and 

» ^in. broad. Stem erect, branched. A. 6in. to 9in. Canary Islands, 
1779. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. (B. M. 296.) 

S. triste (sad). Jl., calyx deeply tinted with red-brown; corolla 
bright red, lin. in diameter ; panicle 6iii. long, 3in. to 4in. 
in diameter, the larger flowers distinctly pedicellate. Summer. 
l. oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, glabrous, the margins shortly 
ciliated, the whole upper part, both back and face, suffused with 
red-brown. Flowering stem as robust as in S. tectorum, its 
leaves strongly tinted with red-brown, the lower ones Sin. to 
3in. long. Barren rosettes 2in. to 3in. in diameter. A rare garden 
form. 

S. urbicum (city), of Lindley. A synonym of S. Jiolochrysum. 

S. Verloti (Verlot's). Ji. twelve to fourteen-parted, fin. to |in. in 
diameter ; petals rose-red, densely ciliated on the back and edge ; 
filaments bright purple ; panicle 3in. to 4in. in diameter, each of 
the simple branches eight to twelve-flowered. July. I. about 
fifty to a rosette, oblanceolate-cuneate, cuspidate, faintly glaucous, 
only red-brown at the extreme tip, ciliated on the margins, the 
outer ones |in. to lin. long. Flowering stems 6in. to 9in. long, the 
lowest leaves about lin. long. Barren rosettes Uin. to 2in. in 
diameter, Alps of Dauphin^. 

S. vUlosmn. (villous). Jl. yellow, with fringed scales. June and 
July. I. obovate, crowded, gibbous beneath, villous, five lines 
long, -three lines broad. Stem rather erect, twisted, h. bin. to 
9in. Canary Islands, 1777. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. (B. B. 
1553.) 

S. Wulfeni (Wulfen's).* Jl. twelve to fourteen-parted ; petals pale 
yellow, ^in. long, linear ; filaments bright mauve-purple ; panicle 
short, dense, 2in. to 3in. in diameter, densely pilose. Summer. 
I. about fifty to a rosette, obovate-cuneate, cuspidate, slightly 
glaucous, faintly tinted with red-brown at the tip, the edges ciliated ; 
outer ones |in. to lin. long. Flowering stem 6in. to 9in. long, 
densely pilose upwards, its lanceolate leaves lin. to l^in. lon^. 
Barren rosettes l^in. to 2in. in diameter. Central Europe. Habit 
of S, tectorum. (J. F. A. sup. 40, under name of S. glohiferum.) 

S. Youn^anum (Young's), fi. yellow. June. I. sub-cartila- 
ginous, thick, shining green, obcordate-spathulate, sub -tetragonal 
at base, obsoletely mucronate at apex, shortly ciliated on the 
margins. Stem thick, li. 3ft. Canary Islands, 1843. Greenhouse, 
evergreen shrub. (B. R. xxx. 35, under name of ^Eonium 
Toungianum.') 

SED'ACIA. Included under Pittosporum. 

SEXAKT. In sixes. 

SENECA, SENEGA, or SENEEA SNAKE- 

KOOT. See Folygala Senega. 



SENECIO (the old Latin name used by Pliny, and 
derived from senex, an old man ; alluding to the usually 
white, hair-like pappus). Groundsel; Eagweed. In- 
cluding Adenotrichia, Brachyrhynchos, Cacalia, Cine- 
raria (in part), Farfugium, Gynovys (in part), Jacohoea, 
Kleinia (of Haworth), Ligularia, Pericallis, Senecillis, 
and Syneilesis {Cacalia, Cineraria^ and Ligularia, are, 
hov?ever, for garden purposes, kept distinct in this work). 
Ord. GomposiUv. A vast genus — probably the most ex- 
tensive in the vegetable kingdom — comprising, accord- 
ing to Bentham and Hooker, nearly 900 species of stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial 
herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs, rarely arborescent, dispersed 
over the whole globe, but most numerous in tem 
perate or mountainous regions. Flower-heads radiate 
heterogamous or disooid-homogamous, solitary or corym. 
bose, very rarely disposed in pyramidal panicles, sub' 
racemose or sessile at the sides of the branches 
involucral bracts in one series, with sometimes a few 
smaller ones at the base, at length often reflexed 
receptacle flat or slightly convex ; ray florets, when 
present, variously coloured, one-seriate, ligulate ; disk 
yellow, whitish, or rarely purplish or violet ; achenes 
glabrous or slightly villous, of variable form and size. 
Leaves alternate or radical, entire, toothed, lobed, or 
variously (often pinnately) dissected. The genus is 
represented in Britain by nine species (two of which, 
however, are not indigenous, but have become natural- 
ised) , including the Ragweed or Ragwort {8. Jacohcea) 
and Groundsel (S. vulgaris) . South Africa is richest 
in species in the Old World, and the Andean region in 
the New. A representative selection of the plants best 
known to horticulturists is given below. Senecios are 
easy to grow ; they succeed in almost any loamy soil. 
The annuals may readily be increased by seeds, which, 
in many instances, ripen in abundance. Other repre- 
sentatives of the genus may be propagated by seeds, 
by divisions, or by cuttings both of the shoots and 
roots. See also Cacalia, Cineraria, and Ligularia. 

S. aconitifolius (Aconite-leaved). Jl.-heads pinkish-red, small, 
discoid, disposed in loose corymbs. I. on long petioles, palmately 
parted ; lobes several, with a few strong teeth. Stem tall, striated. 
Amur, North China, 1877. A hardy perennial, of little beauty. 
Syn. Syneilesis aconitiJoUa (R. G. 887). 

S. Adenotrichia (Adenotrichia). Jl.-heads yellow ; involucre 
campanulate, biseriate, the outer scales linear- subulate ; ray 
florets twelve to fifteen. May. I. auriculate-amplexicaul, ob- 
long, pinnatifid, unequally toothed. Branches nearly naked at 
apex, dichotomously sub-corymbose, h. 2ft. Chili, 1826. Green- 
house, glandular-pilose sub-shrub. (B. R. 1190, under name of 
Adenotrichia, amplexicaulis.) 

S* ampullaceus (bottle-shaped). Jl.-heads yellow, about lin. in 
diameter, in a corymbose panicle ; involucre at length bottle- 
shaped; ray florets few, spreading. July. I. oblong, obtuse, 
fleshy, deeply toothed, sub-cordate at base, semi-amplexicaul. 
Stems striated, branched above, h. 2ft. Texas, 1834. An erect, 
highly glabrous, half-hardy annual. (B. M. 3487.) 

S, Anteuphorbium (so named "because of its being a reputed 
antidote against the acrid poison of the Cape JEuphorbivtn" 
Hooker), fi.-heads yellow, with a rose tinge, lin. long, cylindric, 
erect, solitary, axillary ; involucral bracts numerous ; florets all 
tabular, scarcely exceeding the involucre ; peduncles very stout, 
with a few scattered bracts. January, I. about lin. long, erect, 
oblong or linear-oblong, acute or obtuse, fieshy, entire, on very 
short petioles. Stem thick, fleshy, cylindric ; branches iin. to 
lin. in diameter, constricted at base. h. 3ft. to 4ft. South 
Africa, &c., 1596. Greenhouse, succulent shrub. (B. M. 6099.) 

S, argenteus (silvery).* jl.-heads yellowish, solitary ; involucre 
campanulate, scarcely bracteolate, with about twenty scales ; 
ray florets about twelve, linear-oblong. Summer. I. linear, 
entire, obtuse ; upper ones few, acute. Blanches adpressedly 
silvery-tomentose. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Chili. Greenhouse under-shrub. 

S< chordifolia (cord-leaved).* Jl.-heads yellow, very few, fin. long, 
narrow: involucral leaflets about sixteen, with a few bristle-shaped 
bracteoles at base ; pappus white ; cymes very slender, 6in. to 
lOin. long, sparingly forked, the branches erect July. I. Tin. to 
lOin. long, ^in. in diameter, acute, cylindric, but flattened above 
towards the base. Stem slightly branched, k. 1ft. South Africa, 
1862. A greenhouse, glabrous, fleshy sub-shrub. (B. M. 6216.) 

S. concolor (one-coloured). Jl.-heads liin. in diameter ; ray florets 
mauve-purple; disk white; anthers purple; corymbs three 
to five-headed. Summer. I. ■ glabrous ; radical ones narrow- 
oblanceolate, toothed ; cauline ones amplexicaul, broadly linear 
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Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, loosely branched above. South Africa,- 
1882. A pretty, half-hardy perennial (B. M. 6713.) 

S. diversifolius pinnatifidus (variable-leaved, pinnatlfid). 
Jl.-heads pwrple, discoid ; peduncles elongated, simple or branched, 
scaly. ^ June. l. lanceolate-oblong, acute or acuminate, deeply 
pinnatifid ; lobes in many pairs, toothed or incised, the upper- 
most two or three pairs confluent in a pinnatifid, terminal lobe. 
Stem erect, leafy below, h. 2ft. South Africa. Half-hardy 
perennial. Syn. Brachyrhynchos albicaulis. 

S. Doria (Doria).* Jt.-heads yellow ; accessory involucral scales 
linear-subulate ; ray florets five or six ; corymbs compound, loosely 
sub -paniculate. August, i, toothed, rather thick, sub-glaucescent ; 
radical ones petiolate, oval-oblong ; cauline ones slightly amplexi- 
caul, sub-decurrent, oblong-lanceolate. Stems erect, striated, gla- 
brous. A. 4ft. South Europe, 1570. Hardy perennial. (J. F. A. 185.) 

S. Doronicum (Leopard's Bane).* Jl.-heads yellow, 2in. in 
diameter, solitary or few; involucre bracteate, campanulate, the 
scales lanceolate, acuminate ; ray florets twelve to twenty-five, 
fiat ; achenes glabrous, striated. Summer. I. rather thick, 
toothed; radical ones lanceolate, elliptic, or ovate-cordate, on 
short or long petioles, sub-elliptic or obtuse, h. 1ft. South 
Europe, 1705. Hardy perennial. (J. F. A. v. 45.) 

S. D, hosmariensls (Beni-Hosmar). fi.-heads rich yellow, on a 
scape 3in. to 5in. high. L, radical ones lin. to IJin. long, ovate, 
elliptic-ovate, or ovate- cordate, acute or obtuse, irregularly 
toothed, dark ^een, rugose, and glabrous above, greenish-white 
beneath ; cauline ones few, narrow. Beni-Hosmar, Morocco, 
1874. A pretty rockwork plant. (B. M. 6101.) 

S. elseagnifolius (ElEeagnus-leaved). fi.-heads yellow, iin. long, 
campanulate, rayless ; panicle terminal, stout, branched, butf- 
woolly. I. iin. to lin. long, on stout petioles, obovate or 
lanceolate-oblong, obtuse, entire ; branches buff-tomentose. h. 
6ft. to 8ft. New Zealand. Greenhouse shrub. 

S. elegans (elegant).* fi.-heads radiate, showy, on long, scaly 
pedicels ; involucre calycled with many ciliated, black-tipped 
bracteoles ; ray florets purple ; disk yellow. I. l^in. to 3in. long, 
ear-clasping at base, petioled, extremely varied in shape and 
degree of incision. Stems erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high, or diffuse. 
South Africa. A viscous -pubescent, half-hardy annual or 
biennial. A variety with double flowers is the well-known 
"American Groundsel" of our gardens. 

S. e, ere ctus (erect). /.-Aeads, involucral scales glabrous. Z. fre- 
quently pinnate or bipinnatipartite. Stem erect, slender. (B. M. 
238, under name of S. elegans.) 

S. fulgens (brilliant), fi.-heads bright orange-vermilion, erect or 
inclined, liin. long ; involucre terete, the leaflets eight to ten, 
acute ; florets slender, tubular, ■with linear-oblong lobes ; pe- 
duncles 4in. to 8in. long, erect, loosely clothed with succulent 
bracts. May. I. succulent, 4in. to 6in. long, on short, broad 
petioles, obovate-oblong, sub-acute, remotely serrated, smooth. 
Stems branched, terete, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Natal, 1866. A green- 
house, succulent sub-shrub, covered with pale green, glaucous 
bloom. (B. M. 5590, under name of Kleiniafulgens.) 

S. Ghiesbreghtii (Ghiesbreght's). A synonym of S. grandifolius. 

S. glastifoliUS (wood-leaved).' A-heade purple, radiate; in- 
volucre amply calycled with subulate bracteoles ; panicle many- 
headed, loosely corymbose. June. I. oblong or oblong-lanceo- 
late, lin. to Sin. long, acute, coarsely and unequally toothed, half- 
amplexicaul, the lower ones more or less decurrent. Stems 
erect, branching, h. 4ft. South Africa, 1826. Greenhouse sub- 
shrub. (B. R. 1342, under name of S. Utacinus.) 

S. grandiflorus (large-flowered). fi.-head8 in a loosely corymbose 

Sanicle ; involucre amply calycled with many subulate, spreading 
racteoles ; ray florets purple ; disk yellow. August. I., cauline 
ones sessile, half-amplexicaul, 3in. to 6in. long, pinnatipartite ; 
lobes several on each side, linear, acuminate. Stems 4ft. to 5ft. 
high, naked at top. South Africa, 1774. Greenhouse perennial. 
(B. R. 901, undername of S. venvstus.) 

S. grandifolius (large-leaved). fl.-heads yellow, in a terminal 
corymb. I. deep green, about 1ft. long, coarsely toothed or lobed. 
Stems deep purple, curiously spotted or warted. h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Mexico. A half-hardy shrub, useful for massing or isolating 
on the lawn as a foliage plant. Syn. S. Ghiesbreghtii. (R G. 296.) 

S. Haworthil (Haworth's). fl.-heads orange - yellow, solitary, 
erect, liin. long, cylindric, discoid ; involucral scales appressed, 
shorter than the florets ; peduncle terminal, 2in. long. July. 
I. lin. to 2in. long, cylindi'ic or ellipsoid, acute, narrowed into 
short petioles. Stem erect ; branches cylindric. South Africa, 
1873. A small, succulent, greenhouse under-shrub, clothed with 
soft, snow-white wool. (B. M. 6063.) 

S. incanus (hoary). fi.-head8 yellow, disposed in a simple, some- 
what crowded corymb ; involucre about half as long as the 
florets ; calyc&s few. August. I. bright silvery ; lower ones 
obovate, with incised lobes, the upper ones overlapping ; upper 
leaves oblong, with separate, linear leaflets. Stems tufted. 
h. 3in. to 6in. Alps. A pretty and compact, hardy perennial, 
altogether white with adpressed hairs. 

S. Ksempferi aureo-maculata (Ksempfer's gold-spotted). 
A synonym of Ligularia Kcempferi aureo-maculata. 

S, laciniatus (torn). " I. slender, pale green, finely cut into long, 
narrow lobes, drooping gracefully from the upper part of the 
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slender, half-woody stems. This half-hardy sub-shrub is one of 
the most elegant of all foliage plants. It should not be allowed 
to fiower" ('^Thompson's Gardeners' Assistant"). 

S. Lagopus (hare's-foot). fl.-heads bright yellow, radiate, ^in. to 
lin. in diameter, on slender pedicels ; pappus hairs white ; scape 
2in. to 6in. high, branched above, two to eight-headed. Summer. 
I. lin. to 4in. long, on short, stout, villous petioles, broadly 
cordate - oblong, rounded at the tip, white -woolly beneath, 
wrinkled and covered with bristles above. Crown of the root 
loaded with matted hairs. New Zealand, 1882. Hardy, perennial, 
rockwork plant. 

S. macroglossus (large- tongued).* Cape Ivy. fi.-heads on long, 
axillary peduncles ; ray florets eight to twelve, pale yellow, form- 
ing a limb about 3in, across, multiseriate. Summer, I. petio- 
late, hastate, with acuminate basal lobes, or cordate, acute 
or acuminate, entire, or with one or two broad teeth or lobules 
on each side. Stems smooth and glossy. South Africa, 1875. 
A greenhouse, evergreen, soft-wooded climber, with Ivy-like 
leaves ; it is well suited for training to a rafter. (B. M. 6149 ; 
F. d. S. 2188 ; G. C. n. s., iii. p. 749.) 

S. mikanioides (Mikania-like).* German Ivy. fi.-heads yellow, 
discoid ; involucre sparingly calycled, of eight or nine narrow 
scales ; corymb generally much-branched. December. I. some- 
what fleshy, petiolate, sharply five to seven-angled or lobed, 
hastate or cordate at base, the lobes deltoid or obsolete, with 
broad, shallow interspaces ; petioles lin. to liin. long. h. several 
feet. South Africa, 1855. A much-branched, climbing, green- 
house sub-shrub, forming an admirable window creeper. Syn. 
Mikania seneeioides (of gardens), 

S. multibracteatus (many-bracted). j^.-heads sub-corymbose, 
on very long, copiously scaly pedicels ; involucre of many dark- 
tipped, glabrous scales, amply calycled with many imbricating 
bracts ; ray florets purple ; disk yellow. Summer. I. 2in. to 2iin. 
long ; cauline ones sessile, not auricled, lanceolate, coarsely few- 
toothed, tapering at base; rameal ones stem-clasping, coarsely 
toothed at base. Stems 1ft. to l^ft. high, branched above. South 
Africa, 1872. A sparsely pubescent, greenhouse annual. (Ref. B, 
251.) 

S. prsecox (early), fi.-heads yellow, appearing before the leaves, 
on elongated pedicels ; involucre cylindrical, eight to ten-leafleted, 
almost ebracteate ; ray florets flve, spreading ; corymbs branched, 
seven or eight-headed. June. I. petiolate, cordate, acute, five 
to seven-angled or lobed, membranous. Stem fleshy-shrubby, 
branched, terete, h. 2ft. Mexico. A glabrous, greenhouse sub- 
shrub. (B. M. 4803.) 

S. pteroneura (wing-nerved), fl.-heads pale straw-colour, soli- 
tary, or two or three at the tips of the branches, erect, cylindric, 
scarcely fin. long; involucral scales brownish-red about the 
middle ; florets narrow, slender ; peduncles very stout, longer 
than the involucre. November. I. only developed on very young 
shoots, elliptic or lanceolate, ^in. to |in. long. Stems 4ft. to 8fC 
high, loose, nearly erect ; branches |in. m diameter, nearly 
straight, obtuse. Morocco, 1872. A highly glabrous, glaucous, 
fleshy-shrubby, greenhouse plant. (B. M. 59^.) 




Fia., 475. Senecio pulcher. 

^vP'^9*'®'^ (pretty).* fi.-Tieads large, corymbose; involucre very 
broadly campanulate, calycled with pubescent- woolly, obtuse 
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leaflets ; ray florets nearly twenty, purple, longer than the yellow 
disk. Summer and autumn. L oblong-lanceolate, crenate- 
toothed ; radical ones petiolate ; eaullne ones sessile ; upper 
ones half-amplexicaul, and slightly decurrent. Stem simple or 
branched, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Uruguay, 1872. A pretty, cobwebby- 
tomentose, hardy perennial. See Fig. 475. (B. M. 6959 ; E. H. 
1877, p. 94.) 

S. pyramidatus (pyramidal).* Jl.-Jieads yellow, many, 3in. in 
diameter, exclusive of the ten or twelve broad, spreading ray 
florets, disposed in a long, thyrsoid raceme, 6in. to 12in. long ; 
involucre sub-calyculate, campanulate, woolly, of ten to twelve 
very broad scales. Summer. I. sessile, sub-terete, fleshy, acute, 
3in. long, two to three lines wide, glabrous or cobwebby. Stem 
shrubby, fleshy, erect, simple, closely leafy below, sparsely so 
above, tomentose. h. about 2ft. South Africa, 1863. A very 
fine, greeuhouse species. (B. M. 5396.) 

S. soaposus oaulesoens (scaped, caulescent), fl.-hoads yellow ; 
involucre cobwebby, scarcely calycled ; ray florets about twelve ; 
peduncles scape like, 1ft. to IJft. long, naked or sparsely scaly, 
usually bearing three to flve long-pedicelled heads. August. 
I. 2in. to 3in. long, crowded at the apex of the stem or branches, 
fleshy, broadly linear, very obtuse, terete, the young ones cob- 
webby, the older ones glabrous. Stem fleshy-shrubby, 1ft. high, 
branched. South Africa, 1843. Greenhouse. (B. M.. 1011, under 
name of S. calami/olius.) 

S. Sklnneri (Skinner's), fi.-heads yellowish, fragrant, in terminal, 
corymbose racemes ; ray florets few ; bracteoles four to six, 
much spreading, subulate. June. I. alternate, rather long- 
petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acute, slightly fleshy, entire, 
indistinctly veined, h. 3ft. Guatemala, 1810. A pretty, highly 
glabrous, greenhouse, perennial climber, with tuberous roots. 
(B. M. 4511 ; L. & P. F. G. 1. p. 77, f. 54 ; and L. J. F. 18, under 
name of Gynoxys fragratis,') 

S. speciosus (showy).* Jl.-head« bright purple, IJin. in diameter, 
long-peduncled, in spreading corymbs ; involucre densely glan- 
dular-hairy ; ray florets six to twenty, narrow-linear ; scape 1ft. 
or less high, with alternate, rather distant, erect leaves. July. 
I. 4in. to 7in. long, obovate, lanceolate, or narrowly linear-spathu- 
late, crenately toothed or sinuately lobed, rarely sub-pinnatitid, 
subacute or obtuse, glandular-hairy. South Africa, 1789. Green- 
house perennial. (B. M. 6488 ; B. E. 41 ; L. B. C. 1113 ; G. C. n. s., 
xiv. p. 149; B. G. 1881, p. 310; A. B. E. 291, under name of 
S. pseudo-china.) 

S. stenocephala comosa (narrow-headed, tufted), fi.-licads 
yellow, with three ray florets, disposed in a dense, narrow-oblong 
spike. Summer, i., radical ones on long petioles, broadly ovate- 
sagittate, acuminate. Stem 2ft. high. Japan, 1881. A striking 
and ornamental, hardy perennial. (G. C. n. s., xvi. p. 301.) The 
flower-heads in the typical form possess but one ray floret 
each. 

S. sub-scandens (somewhat climbing), fi.-heads iin. long, 
cylindric ; involucral bracts five, red-tipped ; florets about ten, 
dark ochreous-yellow, exceeding the involucre ; pappus snow- 
white ; cymes axillary and terminal, long-peduncled, much- 
btunched. January. I. 5in. to 9in. long, pmk-veined, pinnati- 
parted ; lateral lobes two to six pairs, ovate or orbicular, distant, 
adnate, coarsely sinuate-toothed ; terminal one deltoid, deeply 
cordate at base. Stems and branches cylindric, succulent. South 
Africa, 1873. A tall, herbaceous climber. (B. M. 6363.) 

S. uniilorus (one-flowered), fi.-heads yellow, few on long stalks, 
or solitary ; involucre turbinate, half as long as the disk ; ray 
florets expanding. July. L, lower ones divided, stalked, oblong; 
upper ones sessUe, linear, entire, h. 3in. Alps of Europe, 1786. 
A pretty, cano-tomentose, hardy perennial, allied to S. incanus. 
(A. F. P. 17.) 

SIiXEGrA. Included under Folyg'ala (which see). 

SUTSG'RJUiTSl. A popular name for Saxifraga 
nivalis and Sempervivum tectorum. 

SENNA. The leaves of Cassia acutifolia, 0. angusti- 
folia, and other allied species. 

SENNA, BLADDER. See Colutea. 

SENNA, SCORPION. See Coronilla Emerus. 

SENSITIVE BRIAR. See Schrankia uncinata. 

SENSITIVE PLANT. See Mimosa. 

SEPAL. One of the parts that, together, form the 
calyx, or outermost whorl of a flower. The Sepals are 
usually green, and unlike the petals (e.g., in the Eose), 
but may resemble them {e.g., in the Tulip). They may 
be free from one another, but often are more or less 
closely united by their edges to form a tube or cup. 
Their chief use is to protect the more delicate inner organs 
of the flowers from injury while growing. 

SEPALINE, SEFALOUS. Relating to sepals. 



SEFALODT. A name used to indicate the change 
of petals, Ac, into sepals or sepaloid organs. 

SEFALOID. Besembling a sepal. 

SEPT AS (of Linnseus). Included under Grassula. 

SEPT AS (of Loureiro). A synonym of Herpestis. 

SEPTATE. Separated by a partition or septum. 

SEPTPOIL. A common name for Potentilla Tor- 
mentilla. 

SEPTICIDAL. When a capsule dehisces through 
the dissepiments or lines of junction. 

SEPTIFEROUS. Partition-bearing. 

SEPTIFRACrAL. '■ A mode of dehiscing, in which 
the backs of the carpels separate from the dissepiments, 
whether formed by their sides or by expansions of the 
placenta" (Lindley). 

SEPTORIA. See Splissiropsidese. 

SEPTUM. A partition. 

SEQUOIA (derivation obscure, but it has been sug- 
gested that it is " a modification of See-qua-yali, the name 
of a celebrated Cherokee chief," Hemsley). Stns. Gigant- 
dhies, Washingtonia, Wellingtonia. Okd. Coniferce. A 
small genus (two species) of gigantic, hardy, evergreen, 
densely branched trees, natives of California. Mowers 
monoecious, the males in the upper axils or at the tips 
of the branchlets, solitary ; female catkins terminal, ovoid 
or oblong. Leaves alternate, spirally affixed, in S. sem- 
pervirens often sub-lanceolate and distichously spreading, 
in 8. gigantea frequently much shorter, more obtuse, 
and appressedly imbricated, but leaves of both forms are 
sometimes observable in each species. Cones Jin. to 
liin. long. " The timber is of a beautiful red colour, 
fine and close-grained, but light and brittle, and never 
attacked by insects. It is the Californian Eedwood or 
Bastard-tree of the settlers" ((xordon, "The Pinetum "). 
The following interesting particulars respecting the dimen- 
sions of these trees in a grove in Yo Semite Yalley, are 
gleaned from the " Gardeners' Chronicle," n. s., x. 240 : 
" The grove contains between ninety and a hundred big 
specimens of the Sequoia gigantea, growing out of the 
thick forest. The ' Father of the Forest,' a great pros- 
trate trunk, measures 435ft. in length, and 110ft. in cir- 
cumference. He must have been much longer when 
living. Along the inside of the fallen trunk is a tunnel 
35ft. long, and, in places, 8ft. to 10ft. high. The ' Mother 
of the Forest,' standing at the farther end of the grove, 
is 327ft. high, and 90ft. in circumference. She stands 
quite dead and bare, having suiJered from the ravages 
of fire, and is entirely barkless from top to bottom. A 
great living monster is the ' Pioneer's Cabin,' probably 
so called from a recess in the lower part of the trunk 
big enough to hold a large family party at breakfast. 
The circumference of this tree 5ft. from the ground 
is 92ft. by our own measuring. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of the trees in the grove are three named ' The 
Three Graces.' They stand only a few feet apart, and, 
with their branches intertwining, run up to an almost 
equal height of 265ft. Another great tree is called the 
'Key Stone State,' 325ft. high; its branches begin at 
150ft. from the ground. But perhaps the greatest 
curiosity is a big fellow, which has been purposely 
thrown, out off 6ft. above the ground, and a pavilion 
built on the standing stump. There is room enough in 
the pavilion for a very pretty dance — space for two sets 
of Lancers, or for sixteen couples to spin round with 
ease. We measured the dancing space, and found the 
diameter 30ft., less 20ui. ; the circumference, 85ft." 

Sequoias are readily propagated by means of cuttings, 
inserted in sandy loam, under a hand glass, in autumn, 
and kept shaded from bright sunlight, in a somewhat moist 
atmosphere, until roots are formed. The variegated forms 
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Sec[uoia — continued. 
are better grafted. All are almost indifferent as to soil. 
When seeds are to be had, they should be sown in a cold 
frame, in spring, and the seedlings transplanted, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, to the open ground. 




Fig. 176. Young Branch of Sequoia gigantea. 

S. gigantea (gigantic).* Big-tree ; Mammoth-tree. I. needle- 
shaped, spirally alternate, spreading, light green on young plants ; 
those on adult trees scale-formed, closely inlaid, rounded at hack, 
concave above ; those on the branchlets much shorter, very close, 
and regularly imbricated ; those on the larger branches longer, 
looser, decurrent at base, and tapering to an acute point, cones 
solitary on the ends of the branchlets, 2in. long, ovate, blunt. 
Branches horizontal, much divided; branches cylindrical, fre- 
quently pendulous, thickly leafy. 1853. See Figs. 476 and 477. 
SVN. Wellingtmia gigantea (B. M. 4777-8 ; F. d. S. 892-3). 




FIG. 477. Bbanculet of Sequoia gigantea, with Cone. 
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S. g. aurea (golden). This differs from the type only in the 
golden or yellowish colour of some of the smaller twigs. 
IS a pretty form when in good condition. 

5. g. ^endula (pendulous).* Branches numerous, deflexed from 
their base, drooping regularly one over the other, so as to pro- 
duce an elegant, compact, conical plant. 1871. 

S. sempervlrens (evergreen).* Calitomian Evergreen Eedwood. 
Jl., males globular, sohtary at the tips of the branchlets, on 
slender footstalks, thickly covered with small, scale-like leaves. 
I. on the lateral branches and branchlets linear, blunt, two -rowed, 
flat, alternate, straight, rarely falcate, shining, iin. to lin. long ; 
those on the main branches and terminal points of the flower- 
bearing branchlets very short, narrow, sharp-pointed, or scale- 
like, imbricated or closely spiral, cones solitary, terminal, 
f lobular or egg-shaped, lin. long ; scales cuneiform. Branches 
orizontally spreading, irregularly scattered alternately along 
the stem ; branchlets very numerous, in two rows, frequently 
drooping. The leaves turn purplish-brown in winter. 

S. s. albo-spica (white-spiked). A form in which the tips of 
the young shoots are of a creamy-white colour, 

S. s. glauca (glaucous). I. linear, acute, iin. long, of a 
fine glaucous-blue tint, particularly below, either loosely imbri- 
cated or openly disposed round the branches. Branchlets very 
much narrower and slenderer than in the type. 




FiG. 478. Fruiting Branchlet op Sequoia sempertirens 
taxifolia. 

S. s. taxifolia (Yew-leaved). This variety only differs from the 
type in having somewhat broader leaves. See Fig. 478. 

. SEBANCrlUm. A synonym of Konstera (which 
see). 

SEKAFKYTA (from ser, a silkworm, and phyton, a 
plant; in allusion to some fancied resemblance between 
the flower and the silkworm). Oed. Orchidece. A mono- 
typio genus. The species is a stove, epiphytal orchid, 
formerly included under Epidendrum (which see for 
culture). 

S. dlflusa (diffuse), fl. greenish-white, rather small, loosely 
racemose, pedicellate, forming a terminal panicle ; sepals and 
petals equal, spreading; lip undivided, broadly cordate, the 
claw as long as the column. April. I. coriaceous oblong or 
rather broad ; sheaths closely appressed. Stem leafy, sheathing, 
and scarcely fleshy at base. h. 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies, 1816. 
Syn. Epidmdrum dijusum (B. M. 3565 ; L. B. C. 845). 

SEBAPIAS (the old Greek name given by Dios- 
corides to one of the Orchids, and derived from 
the Egyptian deity Scrapie). Syn. Hellehorine. Obd. 
OrchidecB. A small genus (four or five species) of hardy, 
terrestrial orchids, natives of the Mediterranean region, 
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Serapias — continued. 
one extending as far as the Azores. Flowers often 
rather large, few in a spike; sepals erect, eonnivent or 
coherent in a tube ; petals sometimes smaller, sometimes 
scarcely shorter, but much narrower ; lip three-lobed, the 
lateral lobes erect, the middle one tongue-shaped and 
pendulous. Leaves narrow. Tubers undivided. In habit 
the species much resemble those of Orchis (which see 
for culture). 

S. cordigera (heart-bearing).* Hearfc-flowered Orchis. Jl. brown 
and lavender ; lateral segments of the lip obtuse, erect, con- 
nivent ; middle one longer, ovate, often cordate at base, acumi- 
nate, the disk pilose, tlie basilar callns deeply bilobed ; bracts 
often longer than the flowers ; spike at first crowded, h. 1ft 
South Europe, 1806. (A. B. R. 475 ; B. M, 5868a ; S. F. G. 
932.) 

S. Lingua (tongue-lipped). Tongue-flowered Orchis, fl. reddish- 
brown ; lateral segments of the lip ovate, obtuse ; middle one 
longer and narrower, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate ; basilar callus 
obscure, sulcate or flat ; bracts shorter than the flowers ; spike 
at first loose, h. 1ft. South Europe, 1786. (B. M. 5868b; 
H. B. F. Ill ; L. B. C. 655 ; S. P. G. 931.) The variety luteola 
has yellowish and purplish flowers. 

S. papilionaoea-llngua (a natural hybrid between Orchis pa- 
pilioTiacea and S. Lingua), ji. five or six to a spike ; sepals and 
petals pale green and pale purple, veined ; petals erect, free, 
broad, spreading, and recurved ; lip bright purple, large, broadly 
cordate, the margins crenulate, the base with two tubercles on 
the very short claw. I. narrow-lanceolate, acuminate, pale green, 
unspotted. Stem 1ft. or more high. South of France, 1876. 
(B. M. 6255.) 

SEKiENOA (named in honour of Sereno Watson, 
a distinguished North American botanist). Okd. 
Palmce. A monotypio genus. The species is a handsome, 
greenhouse, dwarf, unarmed, tufted palm, closely allied 
to Sabal (which see for culture). 

S. serrulata (serrulated).* Saw Palmetto, fl., petals scarcely 
united; style slender; spadix densely tomentose, much shorter 
than the leaves. June. fr. black, eight to nine lines long. I. 2ft. 
to 4ft. high, circular in outline, fan-shaped, bright green ; divi- 
sions fifteen to thirty, erect, slightly cleft at the apex, and with- 
out thread-like filaments in the sinuses ; petioles plano-convex, 
slender, more or less spiny-edged, longer than the leaves. Stem 
4ft. to 8ft. long, creeping, branching. Southern United States, 
1840. Syn. Sabal serrulata. 

SERIAL, SERIATE. Disposed in rows or series. 
SERIANA. A synonym of Serjania (which see). 
SERICEOUS. Silky ; covered with closely-pressed, 
soft, straight pubescence. 

SERICOCARFTTS (from serikos, silken, and Icarpos, 
a fruit; alluding to the silky hairs on the acheues). 
White-topped Aster. Okd. Compositor. A genus com- 
prising five species of hardy, erect, perennial herbs, 
natives of North America. Flower - heads mediocre or 
small, corymbose or paniculate ; involucral bracts rather 
broad, in many series ; ray florets white ; disk pale yellow, 
rarely changing to purplish ; aohenes silky-pilose ; pappus 
bristles copious. Leaves alternate, sessile, entire or ser- 
rated. For culture of the under-mentioned species, see 
Aster (under which they are erroneously classed in 
some garden works). 
S. conyzoides (Conyza-like). Silk Fruit, fl.-heads sometimes 

solitary and pedicellate, but usually sessile in small clusters ; 

involucre somewhat turbinate; pappus ferruginous. June to 

August. I. cihated, glabrous beneath, veiny, rather firm, lin. to 

3in. long. 7t. 1ft. to 2ft. 1778. 
S, solldagineus (Solidago-like). /I. -heads small, glomerate at 

the extremities of the fastigiate peduncles ; involucre cylindrical ; 

pappus white. July to September. I. linear-oblanceolate or linear, 

obtuse, tapering to the base, entire, with serrulate ■ scabrous 

margins, obscurely dotted, h. 2ft. 1699. 

SERICOGRAFKIS. Included under Jacobinia 
(which see). 

SERIXGIA (named in honour of Nicholas Charles 
Seringe, 1776-1858, Professor and Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Lyons). Syn. Oaya. Okd. Stercu- 
liacecB. A monotypio genus. The species is an interest- 
ing, greenhouse, evergreen shrub, somewhat resembling a 
Coramersonia in habit. A compost of sand, loam, and 
peat is most suitable to its culture. Propagation may 



SeviagilL— continued. 
be effected by young cuttings, inserted in similar soil, 
under a glass ; or by seeds. 

S. platyphylla (broad-leaved), fl. white, disposed in dense, ter- 
minal or leaf-opposed cymes, which are much shorter than the 
leaves ; calyx about ^in. long ; petals none ; stamens five, alter- 
nating: with the calyx lobes. J une. I. ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, coarsely toothed, 3in. to 4in. or even 5in. long, often 
oblique at base, glabrous or sprinkled with minute, stellate hairs 
above, densely tomentose beneath. Branches loosely whitish- or 
rusty-tomentose. h. 10ft. Australia, 1822. 

SERINGIA (of Sprengel). A. synonym of Ftelidium 

(which see). 

SERIFHIUM. Included under Stcebe (which see). 

SERISSA (a name altered from the old Greek Seris, 
used by Dioscorides). Syns. Democritea, Dysoda. Obd. 
Bubiacece. A monotypio genus. The species is a pretty, 
greenhouse, branched shrub, highly glabrous or with 
puberulous branchlets, the bark foetid. It succeeds best 
in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. Propagation may 
be effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, 
in heat. 

S. foetida (stinking), fl. white, axillary or terminal, solitary or 
fascicled ; calyx tube obconical, the limb four to six-parted, per- 
sistent ; corolla funnel-shaped, pilose within the throat, the hmb 
of four to six short, obtusely three-lobed, erecto-patent lobes. 
Summer. I. rather small, opposite, sub-sessile, often fascicled on 
shortened branchlets, sub-coriaceous, ovate, acuminate, nerved. 
h. 2ft. India, China, Japan, <fec., 1787. (B. M. 361, under name 
of Lycium japonicum.) There is a variety with double flowers (a 
rare occurrence in this order), and another with gold-margined 
leaves (I. H. ser. i. 369). 

SERJANIA (named in honour of Paul Serjeant, a 
French friar and botanist). Syn. Seriana. Obd. 
Sapindacece- A large genus (about sixty species) of 
stove, climbing or twining shrubs, all natives of tropical 
and sub-tropical South America. Flowers yellowish ; 
sepals five (or four and two of them connate), imbri- 
cated, concave ; petals four ; racemes or panicles axil- 
lary, often bearing two tendrils. Leaves alternate, ex- 
stipulate (or with minute stipules), ternate, biternate, or 
impari-pinnate, often pellucid-dotted. A few of the 
species have been introduced, but they boast of no 
particular beauty, and are probably only cultivated in 
botanical gardens. 

SEROTIITUS. Comparatively late. 

SERFEITT WITKE. A common name for Aristo- 
lochia odoratissima. 



SERFENT-WOOD. 

,tina. 



A common name for Bauwolfia 



SERFICUIiA (from serpo, to creep ; alluding to the 
habit of the species). Syn. Laurembergia. Okd. Halo- 
ragecB. A genus comprising from two to four species of 
small, greenhouse, decumbent or creeping, branched herbs, 
inhabiting marshes in the warmer parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America. Flowers minute, usually fasciculate. Leaves 
opposite and alternate, sub-sessile, linear or lanceolate, 
entire or toothed. S. repens, a native of South Africa, 
the only species introduced, is now probably lost to 
cultivation. 

SERFYLIiOFSIS. Included under Trichomanes. 

SERRATE, SERRATED. Beset with antrorse 
teeth. 

SERRATUIiA (from serrula, a little saw ; alluding 
to the serrated foliage). Saw-wort. Obd. Gompositce. A 
genus comprising about thirty species of hardy, perennial 
herbs, natives of Europe, North Africa, and Asia. Flower- 
heads purplish, violet, or rarely white, solitary or 
corymbose ; involucral bracts many, imbricated, the outer 
ones shorter, the inner ones more or less scarious at the 
tips ; receptacle densely bristly ; florets regular, five- 
lobed ; pappus hairs many-seriate, coloured. Leaves alter- 
nate, toothed or lyrate-pinnatifid. The genus is repre- 
sented in Britain by S. tinctoria, the herbage of which 
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Senratula — continued. 
yields a yellow dye. None of the species are very 
ornamentalj the only one calling for description being 
8. quinquefolia. This thriyes in any common soil, and 
may be increased by seeds, or by divisions. Several 
species erroneously included here by garden authorities 
are now placed under Jurinea, Liatris, &c. 

S. qumquefolla (five-leaved). Jl.-heads intense purple ; involucral 
scales ovate, shortly mucronate, appressed, the inner ones 
elongated and scarious. July. I. slightly glabrous, irapari-pin- 
natipartite ; lobes sub-bigugate, confluent, ovate-lanceolate,- 
toothed, the terminal one large, h. 3ft. Caucasus, ISO'J. (B. M. 
1871.) 

SEBBULATi:, SEBBULATED. Serrate, with 
very small tfr fine teeth. 

SEBBtTBIA (named in honour of Dr. James Ser- 
rurier, Professor of Botany at Utrecht). Okd. Pro- 
teacem. A genus comprising about fifty-two species of 
desirable, greenhouse, densely leafy shrubs, confined to 
South Africa. Flowers solitary under the bracts, sessile, 
densely capitate, sub-regular; perianth narrow, often in- 
curved, the limb ovoid or oblong, the segments cohering 
towards the base ; hypogynous scales four, linear or fili- 
form. Leaves scattered, very narrow, trifid, pinnatifid, 
or dissected, rarely undivided. A selection of the species 
known in gardens is given below. They require pre- 
cisely similar treatment to Frotea (which see). 

S. abrotanifolia (Abrotanum-leaved). Jl. pink, the segments 
shortly bearded ; stigma black ; heads sessile, nearly as large as a 
walnut. July. I. lin. to liin. long, slender, biternate, bipin- 
natifid above the middle, pilose. Branches glabrous, h. 3ft. 
1803. SyN. Protea airotanifolia hirta (A. B. R. 522). 

S. arenaria (sand-loving). Jl. purple, five lines long ; heads 
longer than the tomentose peduncles, globose, about the size of a 
cherry. July. I. clustered, often secund, about 2in. long, slender, 
pinnate or trifid, the adults glabrous. Branches slender, simple. 
h. 1ft. 1803. shrub erect or decumbent. 

S. Burmanni (Burmann's). Jl. purple, three to four lines long, 
clothed with dense, whitish or yellowish pubescence ; partial 
peduncles shorter than the globose, many-flowered heads ; 
corymb much-branched, rather shorter than the leaves. July. 
I. liin. long, slender, bipinnate ; young ones clothed with short, 
cano-sericeous, adpressed pubescence, rarely spreading, h. 2^ft- 
1786. Shrub erect, much-branched. 

S. elongata (lengthened). Jl. purple, minutely pubescent ; bracts 
reddish-fuscous, Jin. long ; heads as large as a cherry, sixteen 
to twenty -flowered ; peduncle Sin. to lOin. long, leafless, remotely 
bracteate : partial ones ^in. to l^in. long, few-bracted. July. 
I. 3in. to 4in. long, digitate, slightly wrinkled, obsoletely sulcate, 
and, as well as the erect branches, glabrous, h. lift, to 2ft. 
1310. 

S. emarginata (emarginate). Jl. pink, small, the segments 
slightly pilose ; bracts lanceolate, acute, pink at apex ; heads 
terminal and springing from the upper axils, simple, as large 
as a cherry. July. I. clustered, .ibout lin. long, slender, acute, 
bipinnatifld above the middle (or biternate), pubescent, h. 2ft. 
1800. Syn. Frotea abrotanijolia minor (A. B. E. 536). 

S, florida (flowery), jl. purple, flve to six lines long, the lamina 
bearded with golden-fulvous silk ; heads in imbricating bracts, 
seven to nine lines long, approximate-corymbose, globose or 
ovoid, longer than the bracteate peduncle. July. (. spreading, 
2in. to Sin. long, all pinnate or bipinnate, slender ; young ones 
slightly pilose ; adults (as well as the ascending branches) 
glabrous. Stem corymbosely branched, h. 2ft. 1821. 

S. glaberrlma (highly glabrous). JL purple, very glabrous, or 
the young ones having a silky tube ; heads as large as a cherry, 
globose, or at length ovoid, axillary or terminal, few-flowered ; 
peduncles about lin. long, the axillary ones slightly nodding, 
the terminal ones erect. July. I. remote, acute erecto-patent^ 
trifid or rarely pinnately five-cleft or sub-pinnatind ; upper ones 
undivided. Stem 1ft. or more long, prostrate, very slender. 1825 
Adult plant highly glabrous. 

S. mlllefolla (Milfoil-like). /. purple ; bracts glabrous at the 
apex: stigma truncate ; peduncles equalling, or longer than, the 
simple heads. July. (. bipinnatifld from the base, pilose, h Wt 
1803. Sv.N. Protea irifernata (A. B. E. 337). 

S. nltlda (shining). Jl. purple, with very narrow claws ; bracts 
nearly equalling the flowers, the outer ones glabrous, the inner 
ones very silky-villous ; beads twice as long as the peduncles 
July. I. nearly l^in. long, pinnatifid or nearly bipinnatifld! 
slender, and, as well as the branches, highly glabrous. 7i. 2ft. 
1823. 

S. Nlvenl (Niven's). Jl purple, densely bearded ; bracts lanceo- 
late ; heads sub-sessile, as large as a cherry. July. I. spreading 
nearly lin, long, bipinnatifld, channelled within, very acutely 



Sermria — contiwued. 

mucronate, and, as well as the branches, highly glabrous, h. 9in. 
1800. Plant decumbent, much-branched. SYN. Protea decumiens 
(A. B. R. 319). 

S. odorata (odorous). Jl. pink, odorous, the outer ones at length 
reflexed-spreading ; heads simple, terminal. July. I. bipinnatifld. 
filiform, acute, pilose. Sterile branchlets corymbose, exceeding 
the heads, h. 2ft. 1893. Syn. Protea abrotanijolia odorata 
(A. B. E. 515). 

S. pedunoulata (long-pedunculate). Jl. purple, densely pubes- 
cent, slender, incurved ; heads as large as a walnut or prune, 
solitary or corymbose ; peduncles l^in. to 3in. long, fulvous- 
tomentose. July. I. clustered, lift, to 2ft. long, shortly pubes- 
cent, bi- or tripinnate nearly to the base. Branchlets often 
umbellate. A. 7ft. 1789. Syn. Protea glomerata (A. B. E. 264). 

S. phyllcoides (Phylica-like). Jl. purple, the claw highly 
glabrous, the lamina snowy-bearded ; heads as large as a hazel 
nut ; peduncles sub-corymbose, longer than the heads. July. 
I. spreading, IJin. to 2in. long, once-sulcate above, bipinnatifld or 
pinnatifid, glabrous ; segments Jin. to lin. long, undivided or 
rarely bifid, rather obtuse. Branches twiggy, loose, leafy, h. 3ft. 
1789. Syn. Protea aJirotaniJoHa (A. B. E. 507). 

S. pinnata (pinnate). Ji. pink, sometimes sub-arcuate, clothed 
with shortly appressed, whitish pubescence ; heads globose, as 
large as a walnut, with villous-tomentose scales ; peduncles iin. 
to lin. long. July. I. erect, lin. to l^in. long, slender, once- 
sulcate above, pinnately three to flve-cleft, semi-terete, spreading- 
pilose, at length glabrous. Branches elongated, loosely leafy. 
1803. Shrub prostrate. (A. B. E. 512.) 

S. Roxburghli (Eoxburgh's). Ji. white, four to five lines long, 
loosely and adpressedly villous ; heads ranging in size between a 
hazel nut and a plum, fulvous-villous. July. I. spreading, flve 
to seven lines long, flabelliform, bipinnate, semi-tritid ; segments 
divaricate, two or three-cleft or pinnatifid, minutely mucronulate. 
h. 3ft. to 4ft. 1806. 

S. rubricaults (red-stemmed). Jl. purple, adpressedly silky- 
villous ; bracts scarious ; partial heads few-flowered ; common 
peduncle shorter than the head, glabrous. July. I. erect, lin. 
to liin. long, bipinnate or sub-pinnate, nearly glabrous. 
Branches straight, reddish, glabrous or slightly spreadlng-pilose. 
h. 2ft. 1818, 

S. tritemata (triternate). Jl. purple, four to five lines long, 
densely pubescent ; heads globose, as large as a cherry, densely 
many-flowered, at length slightly recurved ; partial peduncles lin. 
to 2in. long. July. l. spreading, Sin. to 5m. long, triternate or 
bipinnate, and, as well as tbe branches, glabrous ; segments half 
spreading, Jin. to IJin. long. Branches twiggy, k. 7ft. 1802. 
Syn, Protea arnentifiora (A, B, E 447). 

S. villoaa (villous). Jl. purple, four to five lines long ; heads as 
large as a cherry or a walnut, sessile, or sometimes very shortly 
pedunculate. July. I. spreading, nearly lin., rarely liin., long, 
sub-biternate, at length glabrous ; segments slightly diverging, 
with a slender, incurved or rarely straight mucro. Branches 
umbellate, straight, h. 2ft. or more. 1829. 

SEBSALISIA (in part). A synonym of ^ncmua 
(which see). 

SEBTIFEBA (from serium, a garland, and fero, 
I bear ; in allusion to the form of inflorescence). Oed. 
OrchideoB. A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, 
terrestrial orchid, having rather small flowers borne on 
rather long pedicels in short racemes, sessile, plicate- 
veined leaves, and a creeping rhizome. It is a native 
of Ecuador, but is not yet grown in gardens. 

SEBVICE BEBBT. ' ' A common name for the fruit 

of Amelanchier canadensis. 

SEBVICE-TBEE. See Pyrus domestica. The 

name is also applied to several other species. 

SESAME. See Sesamum iudiciun. 

SESAMUM (from Sesamon, the old Greek name used 
by Hippocrates). Oed. Pedalineoe. A genus comprising 
nine or ten species of stove, erect or prostrate herbs, 
all natives of tropica! or South Africa. Flowers pale or 
violet, solitary in the axils, shortly pedicellate; calyx 
rather srnall, five - parted ; corolla tube decurved ; limb 
sub-bilabiate, the lobes five, somewhat spreading ; sta- 
mens four. Capsules oblong or ovoid, two-oeUed, each 
cell containing numerous oily seeds. Lowest leaves op- 
posite ; uppermost ones, or nearly all, alternate, petiolate, 
entire, cut-toothed, trifid, or pedatisect. S. indicum, the 
only species in cultivation, is extensively grown in tropical 
countries for the oil contained in its seeds, which is some- 
times called Gingelly Oil. For culture, see Martynia. 
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Sesamum — continued. 

S. indioum (Indian), (iingelly or Gingilie Oilplant ; Sesame or 
Oily Grain, &c. Ji., sepals |in. long ; corolla whitish, or with red, 
purplish, or yellow marks ; pedicels solitary, rarely in twos or 
threes. July. jr. lin. by iin., erect, two, or ultimately four- 
valved. I. oblong or ovate, Sin. to Sin. long, variable ; upper ones 
often narrowly oblong and nearly entire ; middle ones ovate 
and toothed ; lower ones lobed or pedatisect. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
India, *c., 1731. See Fig. 479. {B. M. 1638 ; B. 11. PI. 198.) Syns. 
S. luteum, S. oiientale (B. H. ix. 27). 

S, luteum (yellow). A synonym of 6'. indicum. 

S, orientale (Eastern). A synonym of S. indicum. 



Sesbania — continued. 

S. macrocarpa (large-fruited), jl. yellow and red, dotted with 
purple ; racemes shorter than the leaves, one to four-Howered. 
August and September. Pods 8in. to 12in. long, pendulous, 
many -seeded. I., leaflets oblong - linear, obtuse, mucronate. 
h. 3ft. Florida, Mexico, 1820. Greenhouse annual. 

S. picta (painted). Jl. yellow, the standard variegated with black' 
dotted lines; racemes many -flowered, nodding. July and 
August. I. with twelve to sixteen pairs of oblong-linear, obtuse 
leaflets. h. 41t. to 6ft. New Spain, 1823. Stove biennial. 

.(B. R. 873.) 

S. platycarpa (flat-fruited). A synonym of S. rciicarm. 




Fig. 479. Upper Portion of Plant op Sesamum indicum. 



SESBAN. See Sesbania ssgfyptiaca. 

SESBANIA (from Sesban, the Arabic name of 
8. (Bgyptiaca). Pea- tree. Including Agati (inadvertently 
kept distinct in vol. i.), Daubentonia, and Glottidium. 
Oed. LeguminoscB. A genus comprising about sixteen 
species of stove or greenhouse herbs or shrubs, some- 
times arborescent, inhabiting the warmer regions. Mowers 
yellow, dull scarlet, purple, variegated, or white, on 
slender pedicels ; calyx broad ; standard- orbicular or 
ovate, spreading or reflexed, the wings falcate-oblong, 
the keel incurved ; bracts and braeteoles bristly ; racemes 
axillary, lax. Pods linear or rarely oblong, compressed. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets many-jugate, entire ; 
stipules highly caducous ; stipela minute or absent. The 
species best known to cultivation are described below. 
All thrive in a compost of loam and sandy peat. The 
annuals may be increased by seeds ; the shrubby kinds 
by cuttings of the half-ripened, stubby shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. 

S. segyptiaca (Egyptian). Sesban. JI. yellow ; standard roundish 
and without dots. July and August. I., leaflets ten pairs, 
oblong-linear, obtuse, and rather mucronate. h. 5ft. Egypt, &c., 
1680. Stove shrub. 
S, grandlflora (large-flowered). Jl. rose-red, white, or rusty- 
yellow, large ; standard oval-oblong, shorter than the wings ; 
racemes few-flowered. July and August. Pods lift. long. I. con- 
sisting of many pairs of glabrous leaflets, h. 14ft. to 26ft. East 
Indies, 1768. Stove tree. 
S. longifoUa (long-leaved). H. yellow ; racemes a little shorter 
than the leaves. June to August. (. having eleven or twelve 
pairs of lanceolate, acute leaflets, h. 6ft. New Spain, 1820. 
Stove shrub. 

Vol. III. 



S. punicea (red). Jt. vermilion, in racemes. July. I. like those 
of the false Acacia, h. 3ft. Texas, 1820. A common plant in 
various parts of landa Oriental and Rio Grande, where it grows 
into a large, handsome shrub. Stove. SVN. Bauhentmi ia 
putiicea. 

S. vesicaria (bladdery). Ji. yellow, few, loose ; standard reni- 
form, very short and broad ; racemes axillary, pedunculate. July 
and August. I. , primordial ones ovate, simple , the rest abruptly 
pinnate, many-jugate, h. 5ft. to 7ft. Florida and Carolina, 
1816. Greenhouse annual. Syns. 5. platycarpa, Glottidium 
Jioridanuin. 

SESBIiI (an old Greek name, used by Hippocrates, 
&G., for an umbelliferous plant). Meadow Saxifrage. 
Including Bubon, Libanotis, and Wallrothia. A genus 
comprising about forty species of mostly hardy, peren- 
nial or rarely biennial, erect, branched herbs, nearly all 
inhabiting the North temperate regions. Flowers white, 
in compound umbels ; petals rather broad ; involucral 
bracts numerous, few, or absent. Leaves ternate-pin- 
nate, dissected or decompound ; segments sometimes fili- 
form, sometimes broader and incised. S. dichotoimtm 
and 8. gummiferum are the only species calling for de- 
scription here. S. Libanotis is a native of Britain. 
The plants thrive in ordinary soil, and may be increased 
by seeds. 
S. dichotomum (dichotomous). JI. white ; involucre wanting. 

June and July. I. pinnate ; leaflets multifid, the segments linear. 

Stem terete, erect, clothed with tine down ; lower branches short. 

h. 1ft. to 2ft. Tauria, 1818. Perennial. (B. M. 2073.) 
S. gummiferum (gum-bearing). Jl. white, tinged with pink ; 

involucre of few leaflets, rarely wanting ; umbel twenty-rayed. 

.Tuly to September. I. tripinnate, glaucous ; leaflets cuneate, 

tritid. .Stem thick, stiff, branched at top, yielding a i^um when 

cut. It. 3ft. to 4ft. Tauria, 1804. A showy biennial. (B. M. 2259.) 

3 I 
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SESIA. A genus of Moths, generally called " Clear- 
wings," in reference to the absence of scales from the 
greater part of the surface of the wings, which are, con- 
sequently, nearly transparent. This, together with the 
length and narrowness of the wings, and the form and 
colouring of the bodies, gives the Moths a. striking re- 




FlG. 480. SESIA APiFORMIS. 



semblance to insects of the widely-different groups of 
Bees, Wasps, and two-winged Plies. S. apiformis, one of 
the largest British species, is very like a hornet in general 
appearance (see Pig. 480), and is known as the Hornet 




Fig. 481. Sesia vespiformis. 

Clearwing. Others, e.g., S. vespiformis (see Fig. 481) 
and 8. formicceformis, are much like some of the smaller 
Hi/menopteva ; while others, e.g., the Currant Clearwing 
(jS. tipuliformis) closely resemble slender, two-winged 
Plies. These resemblances probably afford protection 
from enemies. The larvsB live in the branches, stems, 
or roots of various plants, boring into the wood or 
pith. They become pupse in their tunnels. The more 
hurtful species are the following : Red-belted Clearwing 
(S. myopaiformis) — the larvse feed, often in large numbers, 
in the wood of Pear-trees ; the moth is black, with a 
bright red belt round the middle of the abdomen. 




Fig. 482. Lauva of Sesia tipuliforimis. 

Currant Clearwing- (S. iipuUformis) — the larva} (see 
Pig. 482) are common in twigs of Currants; the moth 
is black, with two narrow, yellow lines on the back of 



Sesia — continued. 
the thorax, and three narrow, yellow belts round the 
body, and the wings are yellowish near the tip, with 
black veins. Eed-tipped Clearwing (S. formicwformis) — 
the larvas feed in Willow and Osier twigs ; the moth is 
black, with a deep red belt round th£ abdomen, and a 
broad, red tip to each fore wing. Hornet Clearwing 
(S. apiformis) — the larvEe live in wood of Poplars, each 
feeding for two years ; the moth is much like a hornet 
in size and colour, being marked with brown, orange, 
and yellow. Willow Hornet Clearwing (8. hembeciformis) 
— the larvae live in twigs of Willows and Osiers ; the 
moth is much like the last-named, but the head is brown, 
not yellow, and there are no yeUow spots on the thorax. 

Remedies are very difficult of application, because of 
the concealed mode of life of the larvse. Of course, the 
moths ought to be captured, when they can be found, 
and this is most likely to be accomplished in the early 
morning, soon after they crawl out of the pupa cases, 
and while they are resting on the tree or twig. No 
remedial measures can be taken while the larvas are in 
the wood ; and when holes are visible the moths have 
escaped. Badly- infested trees should be cut down and 
burned, to destroy the larvae. If twigs of Currants, 
Osiers, or other plants liable to attack, suddenly begin 
to droop, they should be cut off, and the larvse therein 
destroyed. 

SESliERIA (named in honour of Leonard Sesler, an 
Italian physician and botanist). Ord. Grannineoe, A 
genns comprising eight species of hardy, perennial, tufted 
grasses, natives of Europe and Western Asia. Spike- 
lets two to six-flowered ; panicle spike-formed, often 
short and bluish, or slightly silvery, sometimes elon- 
gated. Leaves flat or convolute-terete. The genus, 
which has no horticultural interest, is represented in 
the British Plora by S. easrulea, a plant growing from 
Gin. to 18in. high. 

SESQUI. A prefix which, used in Latin compounds, 
signifies one and a-half ; e.g., Sesquipedalis, IJft. 

S£SSIIiIj. Sitting close on the supporting body, 
without any stalk. 

SESnVITTIlI (signification of name unknown, probably 
arbitrary). Ord. Ficoidew. A small genus (about four 
species) of stove or greenhouse, erect or prostrate, 
branched, succulent herbs or sub-shrubs, scattered over 
tropical sea-shores. Flowers often flesh-coloured or purple, 
axUlary, sessile or pedunculate, solitary, clustered, or 
rarely sub-cymose ; calyx tube turbinate, the five lobes 
coloured within ; petals absent ; stamens five. Leaves 
opposite, slightly fleshy, linear or oblong; stipules none, 
or sometimes connate with the petiole in a stipulaeform 
membrane. S. Fortulacastrum and S. repens are both 
edible as potherbs, but have a rather salt taste. Two 
species, both greenhouse, decumbent perennials, call for 
description here. These thrive in any well-drained, sandy 
soil. Propagated freely by slightly dried cuttings, in- 
serted in similar soil, under a glass. Water must be 
sparingly administered. 

S.Portnlacastnim (PortuLicastrum). Sea Purslane ; Samphire 
or Seaside Purelane of the West Indies, n. pedicellate : calyx 
Sreen outside, reddish within; stamens twenty-8ve to thirty. 
^!'%*?> i,"?'''- ,'■ ""^^ •"' lanceolate -oblonK, flat. 1692. 
(.a. .f • K. <i01, under name of Aizoon canarieme.) The variety 
sessile has sessile flowers. 

S. revolutlfoUum (revolute-leaved). ft. red and white, sessUe ; 
stamens very numerous ; stigmas Hve or six. Jidy and August. 
(. ovate-oblong, with revolute margins, rather glaucous, not deep 
green. Cuba. (B. M. 1701, under name of S. PoriXZf^m 

SETA. A bristle or bristle-shaped body ; a slender, 
straight prickle ; a stiff hair. 

SETARIA (from sela, a bristle ; alluding to the 
involucre of bristles surrounding the spikelets). Ord. 
(rraminew. A genus comprising about ten species of 
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Setaria — continueil. 
stove, greenhouse, oi^ hardy annual, sometimes tall grasses, 
broadly dispersed over tropical and temperate regions. 
Spikelets ovate, articulated with the pedicels in a dense, 
oylindrie, terminal panicle, as in Panicam, but awnless, 
and with stout, rough bristles at the base on one side. 
Leaves flat. The genus, which has no horticultural 
value, is represented in Britain by S. viridi.s (Bottle 
Grass ; Green Fox-tail Grass) S. verticillata has be- 
come naturalised in cultivated fields. 

SZSTHIA. Included under Erythroj;ylon. 

SETIFORM. Bristle-like. 

SETIGEROUS. Bristle-bearing. 

SETOSE. Bristly; covered with stiff hairs. 

SETTEBWOKT. A common name for Helleborns 
fa'tiihitt, 

SET0I.OSE. Slightly bristly. 

SET WAIiIi. An old name for Valerian (Valeriana). 

SEVEBINIA (named after M. A. Severino, 1580- 
1656, Lecturer on Anatomy at Naples). Okd. Rutaceas. 
A monotypic ■ genus, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Afalantia. The species is a very de- 
sirable, greenhouse, evergreen shrub, requiring culture 
similar to Citrus (which see). 

S. buxifolia (Box-leaved), fl. white, small, sub-sessile, solitary 
or disposed in small axillary glomerules ; stamens ten, free. May. 
I. simple (one-foliolate), coriaceous, persistent, entira h. 3ft. 
China. 

SEVIIiIiE ORANGE. See Citrus vulgaris. 

SEWEBZOWIA (named in honour of the Russian 
traveller who first collected the plant). Oed. Legumi- 
noso!. A monotypic genus, which probably should be 
included under Astragalus. The species is a . hardy 
annual, requiring ordinary culture. 

S. turkestanlca (Turkestan), jl. small, in feiv-flowered ra- 
cemes, partly concealed between a pair of stoutly-fringed 
bracts. Summer. I. impari-pinnate ; leaflets six to ten pairs, 
small, oblanceolate, retuse. h. 6in. Turkestan, 1883. (R. G. 
1883, p. 250.) 

SEX. This term, used in Latin compounds, signifies 
six ; *!.g., Sexangular, six-angled ; Sexpartite, six-parted. 

SETUEBiIA (named in honour of Henry Seymer, 
an English naturalist). Stn. Afzelia (of Gmelin). Ord. 
Sci-ophularinecB. A genus of mostly hardy, erect, branched, 
annual or perennial herbs ; nine species are known, of 
which one is a native of Madagascar, and the rest are 
North American. Flowers yellow, in interrupted racemes 
or spikes ; calyx campannlate, with five entire or den- 
ticulated lobes ; corolla tube short and broad, the limb 
of five broad or oblong, spreading lobes ; stamens four, 
sub-equal ; pedicels solitary, ebracteolate. Leaves mostly 
opposite, out-toothed or dissected ; upper floral ones re- 
duced to entire bracts. Two species have been intro- 
duced. Both are hardy. North American annuals, and 
are very pretty subjects when in flower. Seeds should 
be sown in a well-drained bed of rather light, rich 
soil. 

S. pectinata (comb-like). Jl., calyx lobes linear; corolla hairy 
outside, especially in the bud. July. I. pinnately parted into 
rather few short or oblong-linear divisions, or the upper ones 
incisely few-toothed or entire, h. 1ft. 1820. 
S, tennifolia (slender-leaved). /, on filiform pedicels ; calyx 
lobes bristly ; corolla iin. long. July. I. iin. long, copiously 
once or twice pinnately parted, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 1730. 

SEYmOUBIA. Included under Felargonium 

(which see). 

SHAD-BUSH. A popular name for Amelancliiei' 
canailensis, 

SHADDOCK. See Citrus decumana. 

SHADING. Throughout the summer months, nearly 
all indoor plants are benefited by being protected from 
exposure to the direct rays of the sun, even if they do 



Shading — continued. 
not absolutely require Shading. Particularly is this 
remark applicable to stove and greenhouse plants, very 
few of which, unless they can be placed in the open air, 
are successfully grown without more or less shade under 
glass. As a rule, the Shading used should be sufficiently 
thin to allow light to pass through it, while preventing 
the sun's rays doing injury. A great variety of material, 
in various thicknesses, is procurable for Shading plants ; 
the system of fixing thin blinds to rollers, which may be 
drawn up in dull weather, is one of the best. A per- 
manent shading invariably weakens plants, because in 
dull weather they cannot get sufficient light. When 
rollers and blinds cannot be fixed because of the expense, 
or for other reasons, perhaps the best alternative is to 
thinly stipple the glass outside with whiting mixed with 
milk, or some oily substance, which will not readily wash 
off. If white should be objected to, the solution, before 
being applied, may be tinted with a substance known as 
Brunswick green ; but, as Shading of this sort would be 
more or less permanent for a season, it should be put 
on very lightly. Cutting-boxes, hand-glasses, and small 
propagating-frames may readily be shaded with sheets of 
paper, which can be taken off at night and during dull 
weather. 

SHAGGT. Pubescent with long, soft hairs. 

SHAKING OB QUAKING GRASS. See Briza 
media. 



A common name for Grndther 



SHALLON BUSH. 

Shallon. 

SHAIiLOT {Alliutn ascalo>iirnm). A hardy perennial, 
native of Palestine. It has been cultivated, from a very 
remote period, for the use of its bulbs for seasoning culi- 
nary preparations, and for pickling ; the leaves are also 
sometimes eaten when they are young and green. Shallots 
may be readily propagated each year by dividing the 
bulbs or cloves, and planting them separately. Rich soil 
is desirable, but it should not be purposely manured for 
this crop if a piece of land is available which has been 
enriched during the previous year for something else. 
Single cloves should be planted, not deeply, in autumn or 
at the end of February, about lin. or 6in. apart. The 
plants need but little attention through the summer 
beyond keeping the ground free from weeds. When the 
leaves turn yellow, about July, the bulbs may be pulled 
up, dried in the sun tor a few days, and then stored for 
use, in a similar way to Onions, in any rather dry shed 
from which frost is merely excluded. There are two or 
three varieties of Shallot in cultivation. The true one 
has elongated bulbs, narrowed to a long point ; it keeps 
well, and seldom runs to seed. A form or variety known 
as the Russian, or Large Red, has very large bulbs of a 
reddish-brown colour. The Jersey Shallot has larger and 
much rounder bulbs than the true variety ; it does not 
■ keep so long, and the plants flower and produce seeds 
more frequently. 

SHAMROCK. In some districts of Ireland, this 
name is applied to one or more species of Clover ; in 
England, the Wood Sorrel is generally supposed to be 
the Shamrock. 

SHAMROCK, INDIAN. See Trillium. 

SHAMROCK FEA. See Farochetus com- 
munis. 

SHARD-BORNE BEETIiE. A name popularly 
applied to more than one of the large Beetles, whose 
habit it is to fly heavily along, and which are, therefore, 
rendered noticeable by their habits. The name is taken 
from the term shard, formerly employed to denote any 
hard, thin body, and therefore used for the hard wing- 
cases of Beetles, which, spread out in flight, help to 
bear the insects up in the air; hence, "•Shard-borne." 
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Shard-borne Beetle — continued. 
The Beetle to which the name is most frequently given 
is one known also by other names, such as Dor Beetle. 
Its Boientifio name is Geotrupes stercorarius, and signifies 
" Dung-loving Earth-digger," a name very well chosen, in 




Fig. 183. Shard-borne Bektle. 

allusion to the habits of the insect The Beetle (see Fig. 
483) is usually about lin. long, and is oblong and heavy 
in form. It is nearly black, or dark violet, or metallic- 
blue or green. The wing-oases are grooved lengthwise. 
The Beetles are abundant throughout Britain, flying 
heavily and clumsily in summer evenings, and often 
striking against people in their flight. The females are 
in search of dung of cattle or of other large animals. 
If dung is found, the Beetles burrow through it to the 
ground; and there they dig "tunnels," about 1ft. long, 
straight downwards. Into each tunnel they push a ball 
of dung, and lay an egg in the ball. The young grub is 
thus provided with dung as food; and in the tunnel it 
grows and becomes a pupa, and then a beetle, which 
emerges, and provides in like manner for its own progeny. 
All '.' Dung-Beetles " are harmless, if not actually useful 
in gardens, on account of their habits. 

SHARE WOBiT. A common name {oi Aster Tripolitim. 

SHEABiS. Double-bladed cutting instruments, various 
kinds of which are required in gardens, some for trimming 
hedges, others for clipping grass edgings, and others, again, 
for pruning. Hedge or hand Shears are in general use 
for cutting HoUy or Tew Hedges, &c. Grass-edging 
Shears are provided with long handles, which workmen 
may use while standing in nearly an upright position : the 
form with a, wheel attached for running along by the 
edge of the grass is not to be recommended in preference 
to the ordinary kind. Pruning Shears are made in several 
small sizes, for using with one hand to out branches that 
are only of moderate dimensions ; a form with strong 
handles about 3ft. long, sometimes called Parrot-bill 
Shears, is one of the most useful pruning instruments 
for cutting branches that are too large for severing with 
a knife or any other kind of Shears. 

SHEATH. A part which is rolled round a stem or 
other body. 

SHED. A covered building, either inclosed or con- 
structed with one or both of the sides open. Sheds 
are always very convenient storehouses in gardens ; as 
a rule, the covered space available for keeping things 
dry is far too limited. Tool Shed and Potting Shed, 
terms in frequent use, are self-explanatory. Open Sheds 
usually have a wall at one side only, with the roof at 
the other side resting on upright pillars. These afl^ord 
accommodation for keeping wheel-barrows and various 
tools dry, and space for storing pots and potting soils, 
preparing manure for Mushroom-beds. &c. 

SHEEP BERBY. See Viburnum Iientago. 

SHEEP'S BEABD. See Urospermum. 

SHEEF'S-BIT SCABIOUS. A common name for 

Jasione montana. 

SHEET GIiASS. For glazing horticultural struc- 
tures, this is the Glass best adapted. It may be obtained 
in sheets of great dimensions, for cutting up into large or 
small panes, as desired. Sheet Glass is made in various 



Sheet Glass — continued. 
thicknesses, and its value is based on the number of ounces 
in weight which a square foot contains. Thus 21oz. Glass 
is more expensive than 16oz., as it contains the addi- 
tional weight in each square foot of its surface, and is, 
consequently, thicker throughout. See also Glass. 

SHELL-BABE HICEOBT. See Carya alba. 

SHELL-FLOWEB. A popular name for several 
species of Alpinia and Chelone, and Moluccella loevis. 

SHELTEB. The value of Shelter cannot be over- 
estimated in connection with the cultivation of some- 
what tender trees and shrubs, fruit-trees, kitchen-garden 
crops, and flowers, and gardening generally. A site 
naturally sheltered is always preferable ; but this is not 
always at command, and artificial methods of protection 
have to be resorted to. Especially is Shelter necessary 
from cold and unfavourable winds, and on the sea-coast 
from the prevailing winds and salt spray. Young trees 
and shrubs in nursery plantations may be effectually 
protected by planting hedges at right angles to each 
other, so as to form squares. These may be of Beech, 
Privet, Hornbeam, Thorn, Holly, or Yew, any one of which 
may be grown to the desired height, and kept trimmed. 
For sheltering valuable alpines and perennials that are not 
quite hardy, hand-glasses or bell-glasses are well adapted ; 
a little dry litter or bracken may be scattered over them 
as well during severe frost. Small hurdles, placed on 
the coldest and most exposed sides, are good for protecting 
some of the larger specimens, also for placing over half- 
hardy shrubs and trees on walls. A covering of Frigi- 
domo, or any woolly material, will afford a good deal 
of Shelter to plants in frames during winter, and this 
substance, or even ordinary netting, placed over wall-fruit 
trees, when in flower, will often secure a crop that would 
otherwise be lost. Branches of Common Spruce may be 
used with advantage tor sheltering somewhat tender trees 
on walls, and for such plants as Tea Koses in beds, &c. 
For preserving specimen plants, such as shrubs, that are 
not hardy, some stakes may be tied together, so as to 
form a sort of hood, somewhat in the shape of an ex- 
tinguisher, and covered close down to the bottom with 
ordinary garden mats. This may be lifted on and taken 
off in winter, according to the state of the weather, 
and will be found to protide ample Shelter to the plant 
beneath. The necessity of providing Shelter is referred 
to under Garden and Seaside Grounds and Plants, 
and in other places where the plants described are in 
need of a specially-favoured situation. 

SHELVES. Boards of various widths, but generally 
about lin. thick, used for standing plants upon in glass 
structures. They should be painted the same colour as 
the rafters and other parts of the woodwork. Shelves 
may either be movable or fixed to the framework of a 
stage, as in a greenhouse. A single Shelf along the back 
wall of a lean-to house, or suspended by irons from the 
roof, is often a valued place for growing small or 
medium-sized plants that need plenty of light. 

SHEPHEBDIA (named after J. Shepherd, curator 
of the Liverpool Botanic Garden, who died in 1836). 
Stn. Leptargyreia. Obd. Elceagnacece. A small genus 
(three species) of ornamental, hardy, deciduous shrubs 
or small trees, natives of North America. Flowers dioe- 
cious, small, very shortly spicate or racemose, opposite 
the small bracts at the sides of the raohis. Fruit- 
bearing perianth baccate and persistent at base. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, oblong, entire. Two of the species 
have been introduced. They require similar culture to 
Hippophae (which see). S. mtundifolia, not yet intro- 
duced to cultivation, is a handsome shrub, peculiar to 
the mountains of Southern Utah. 

S.arEentea (silvery). Beef Suet-tree ; Rabbit Beviv. A. yellow 
April, /r. scarlet, edible, acid-flavoured. (. nairdwer than in 
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S. canadensis, tapering at base, silvery on both side^. Tall 
shnib or small tree. 1820. 
S. canadensis (Canadian). Jl. yellowish, covered with rusty 
scales. May. fr. yellowish-red, insipid. I. elliptic or ovate, 
iiearly naked and green above, beneath silvery-downy and scurfy 
with rusty scales, k. 3ft. to 6ft. 1759. 

SHEFHURS'S CLUB. See Verbascum Tliapsus. 

SHEPHERD'S KNOT. A common name for Poten- 
Hl/a Tormentilla. 

SHIELD-BUDDING. See Budding. 

SHIELD FLOWER. The popular name for Aspi- 
distra. 

SHIELD-SHAPED. Round or oval and flat, with 
a stalk attached to the lower surface. See Clypeate, 
Peltate, and Scutate. 

SHINGLE OAK. See Quercus imbricaria. 

SHOEBLACK-PLANT, or SHOE FLOWER. 

A common name for Hibiscus rosti-sinensis. 

SHOLA OR SOLAH PLANT. A common name 
for ^-Esch'/nomene asperct. 

SHOOTING STAR. A common name for Dode- 
catheoii ^fendia. 

SHOT, INDIAN. See Canna. 

SHOVELS. There are several sorts of these, all of 
■which are found useful in gardens. Shovels are lighter 
than spades, and better adapted for shifting light soil, 
short, loose manure, sand, gravel, S^c. Square-topped 
Shovels, having their two side edges slightly turned up, 
are most generally useful ; those with a somewhat shield- 
shaped point are well adapted for shovelling gravel and 
stones. Stoke-hole Shovels should be made chiefly or 
entirely of iron, in order that they may withstand the 
heat to which they become subjected in stoking. The 
pan is best made long, and not very wide, as, when 
charged with coke, it may then be readily emptied into 
the furnace without coming into contact with the front, 
which is often very limited in width. 

SHRIVELLING. A condition met with in im- 
mature fruit on plants growing in unfavourable con- 
ditions. The fruits, after being properly set, so far as 
can be judged from their appearance, begin to wither, 
and finally shrivel and fall off without ripening, so 
that the yield of fruit is frequently much lessened. 
The cause of this condition seems to be deficiency in 
the supply of water to the fruit, which usually shows 
no evidence of any disease due to parasitic Fungi 
or insects. Shrivelling is quite distinct from the fall of 
the fruit known as " Windfalls." This latter results from 
the presence in the fruit of insects, which eat the seeds 
and cause premature and imperfect ripening, with early 
separation from tbe plant. Such " Windfalls," on being 
cut open, will show clear traces of the cause of injury 
in the interior, round the seeds. The deficiency of water 
to which Shrivelling is ascribed may result from various 
causes : one of the most frequent is dryness of tbe 
soil or of the atmosphere, which causes evaporation 
from the green parts at a more rapid rate than that at 
which the roots can supply the fiuid. Another cause of 
such deficiency is the luxuriant growth of leafy shoots 
on plants in sheltered, warm situations evaporation 
goes on from them in excess of the power of the roots 
to supply the full amount needed by leaves and fruits. 
Poor soil and insufiicient nourishment have been suggested 
as causes. 

Remedies must be selected according to the cause, 
which must first be carefully sought out. If the soil 
is poor, manure should be supplied ; if it is too dry, it 
must be watered. Any excess in green shoots must be 
pruned away. Ringing the fruiting branches — i.e., the 
removal of a narrow ring of bark from their bases — has 



Shrivelling — continued. 
been found very useful in diminishing the loss by 
Shrivelling ; it tends, besides, to improve the quality of 
the fruit, and hastens the period of ripening. It acts 
by preventing the passage downwards, through the bark, 
of the food formed in the leaves of the branch, so that all 
the food is retained for the nourishment of the products 
of the branch itself. This method is applicable only to 
Dicotyledons with a distinct bark; but these include 
all tlic fruit-bearing plants of the colder temperate regions. 
Some plants bear the operation well ; but, in general, 
it should only be performed as a last resort, as the 
branches are apt to die above the ring, or to snap off at it, 
and the parts below the ring do not get enough nourish- 
ment, owing to the obstacle interposed by it to the 
descent of the elaborated sap. The roots, too, suffer if 
many branches are ringed, and the whole plant is thus 
weakened and may die from the effects. There is also 
danger of parasitic Fungi or insects obtaining entrance 
into the tissues before the wound produced by ringing 
the branch has been properly healed. 

SHRUB. A low, woody-stemmed perennial. 

SHRUBBERIES AND SHRUBS. The term 
Shrubbery is usually applied to a plantation of Shrubs, 
although many other plants not strictly of a shrubby 
nature may be intermixed. Shrubs are divided into two 
great classes, deciduous and evergreen ; both are very 
largely represented in gardens, but, unfortunately, with 
some few exceptions, they do not generally receive the 
attention which they deserve. In the embellishment 
of flower-gardens and pleasure-grounds, Shrubs play a most 
important part ; indeed, take these away, and more than 
half the beauty is gone. Some are best planted in large 
clumps by themselves — Rhododendrons, for instance — 
although such clumps may be associated with others where 
any kind of grouping is attempted, or an American garden 
laid out. 

A point of great importance which, it is to be feared, 
is too often overlooked, is that Shrubs which have 
annually to perfect their wood for flowering — be they 
deciduous or evergreen — should not be planted under 
the shade of trees ; they need an open situation, and 
plenty of light, if proper development is to be attained. 
There are some evergreen subjects that do well under 
trees, but they are extremely few compared with 
those which fail to thrive under such conditions. Forest- 
trees should not be admitted permanently into a Shrub- 
bery : if planted there when young, it should be with a 
view to subsequent removal. Trees may, however, be 
utilised to form a background if they are sufficiently far 
away to prevent their roots from robbing the soil. Mixed 
Shrubberies are generally arranged and planted with a 
view to producing an effect throughout the summer ; but by 
making a suitable selection, and arranging with judgment, 
they may be rendered attractive, either in flower or foliage, 
throughout the whole year. As a boundary or screen 
dividing cultivated from wild grounds, or as a background 
for M. mixed border in flower-gardens, evergreen Shrubs 
are unsurpassed. American Shrubs, when they can be 
obtained in quantity, are best planted in beds by them- 
selves, or plants of very dwarf stature may appropriately 
form an edging for others which do not exceed some 
3ft. or 4ft. in height. 

An endless variety of subjects, both evergreen and 
deciduous, may be accommodated in a mixed Shrub- 
bery of only moderate extent, but the planting should 
only be entrusted to persons having a knowledge of 
the different habits and dimensions which are likely 
to be attained. For instance, the front line should be 
restricted to plants that habitually remain compact, 
and do not grow tall, while the back part may be filled 
with such specimens as are of the opposite description. 
The centre space will then accommodate others of medium 
stature, and the eye will gradually pass from front to back. 
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Shrubberies and Shrubs — continued. 
while the habits of the various Shrubs employed will 
invariably prevent an undue formality. Overcrowding is 
especially to be avoided, but in planting a new Shrubbery, 
a large number of duplicates may be inserted, with a view 
of treating them as being in a nursery for a year or two, 
and then transplanting elsewhere as the permanent speci- 
mens require additional space. Constant attention is 
necessary in mixed Shrubberies, to prevent each plant, 
particularly if it be a strong-growing one, from over- 
growing its neighbour. This is a matter too often 
overlooked or neglected, and the consequence is that a 
slower-growing, but, as a rule, much more valuable, 
plant is either destroyed or disfigured because of the 
rampant growth of something else in too close 
proximity, as, for example, variegated Aueuba, Box, 
common or Portugal Laurels, or Tew. It is much better 
to keep all of these out of a Shrubbery, or relegate 
them to some back position where they may be allowed 
to grow and thicken without injuring the more select 
occupants. 

Ground intended for a Shrubbery should be well 
trenched or deeply dug over before planting is at- 
tempted ; it is then an easy matter to make holes where- 
ever they are required, and the soil, on being dug out 
again, will break up finer for intermixing amongst the 
roots. October is the best month for the general trans- 
planting of Shrabs, but many evergreens may be safely 
moved with balls at almost any season from August 
until the following May, except during frosty or snowy 
weather. The roots should not be kept out of the ground 
longer than is really necessary ; they are nearly always 
active, and soon suffer if exposed and allowed to get dry. 

Summer Pruning of Shrubs. It has been already re- 
marked that if Shrubs in a mixed Shrubbery are to be 
kept within bounds, and each individual prevented from 
overgrowing its neighbour, constant attention in the 
matter of pruning is necessary throughout the summer, 
or at least during the growing season. Summer pruning 
of Shrubs is, unfortunately, too sadly neglected, when so 
many things are providing employment, but its advantages 
are none the less important, as, where it can be attended 
to, the results show. Shrubs usually flower on the wood 
made the previous year, but not always; sometimes, the 
blossoms appear from midsummer until autumn on the 
young shoots. Some knowledge of the habits and mode of 
flowering which the various kinds assume is therefore 
necessary, in order that pruning may be carried out at 
the proper time, and in the best manner. For instance, 
if a Shrub flowers naturally on wood of the previous year, 
and these growths are cut away in the autumn, or early the 
following spring, the embryo blossoms must be, as a 
matter of course, destroyed. Deutzias, Porsythias, Lilacs, 
the species of Philadelphus, Weigelas, and Viburnums, 
are examples of Shrabs such as those to which reference 
is made. The time to prune these, and many others of 
like habit, is in summer, immediately the flowers drop — 
that is, presuming it is attempted at aU : some gardeners pre- 
fer letting such subjects grow at will, but this is scarcely 
allowable in the mixed Shrubbery. If the old shoots are 
removed as soon as the flowering is over, others will 
proceed from where these have been detached, and develop 
for the succeeding year, and the plant will not be 
materially enlarged in comparison with an unpruned speci- 
men. Ehododendrons and hardy Azaleas, if they need 
pruning or cutting back, should receive it at a similar 
period — namely, as soon as the flowers fade. Many orna- 
mental evergreen Shrubs, grown principally for their 
foliage, may frequently be improved by summer pruning, 
carried out more or less extensively, according to the 
position the plants occupy, and the purpose for which they 
are grown. 

All Shrub pruning and cutting should be executed, 
whenever possible, with a knife, or one of the different 



Shrubberies and Shrnbs — continued. 
instruments procurable for the purpose : the work may 
then be performed without cutting the foliage, or other- 
wise injuring the branches that are left. Clipping with 
shears is most objectionable, excepting when the Shrubs 
are planted as a hedge, a purpose for which Box, HoUy, 
Privet, and Yew, are extensively employed. 

SHRTTBBT FIITE. See Sianthns fruticosus. 

SKUTESiEIA. See Falmia bicolor. Hewittia 
bicolor is now the correct name of this plstmt. 

SIBBAIiDIA. Included under Potentilla (which see). 

SIBERIAN CRAB. See Fyrns prunifolia. 

SIBERIAN FEA-TRBE. See Caragana. 

SIBTHORFIA (named after John Sibthorp, 1758- 
1796, Professor of Botany at Oxford, and the originator 
of "Flora GriBoa"). Stn. Bisandra. Including Horne- 
mannia. Okd. Scrophularinece. A genus consisting of 
half-a-dozen species of greenhouse or hardy, prostrate, 
hairy herbs, often rooting at the nodes ; they are 
natives of Western Europe, tropical and North-western 
Africa, JSTepaul, and South America. Flowers yellow, 
yellowish-pink, or red, on axillary, solitary or fascicled 
pedicels ; calyx campanulate, four to eight-cleft (often 
five-cleft) ; corolla tube short, sub-rotate ; lobes of limb 
as many as, or one more than, the calyx lobes, spread- 
ing ; stamens as many as, or one less than, the corolla 
lobes. Leaves alternate or fascicled, petiolate, orbicu- 
lar-reniform and deeply crenate or incised-toothed. 
S. europcea (Cornish Moneywort, Pennyleaf, or Penny- 
wort), comprised iu the British Flora, is more curious 
than Ijeautiful ; but the variegated form is a pretty plant, 
well worth cultivating. The latter requires a light, well- 
drained soil, and should be grown in a 'cold frame or cool 
greenhouse, under a glass. Only one species — 8. peregrina 
— calls for description here. It is a small, trailing, hairy, 
greenhouse perennial. When raised, its pendent branches 
and little, yellow flowers assume a very pretty appear, 
ranee. It will succeed in any light, rich soil. Propa- 
gation may be effected by divisions or by cuttings, with 
or without a glass, in any shady situation. 

S. peregrina (foreign). Jl. yellow, four to five lines in diameter, 
five to eight-parted ; stamens slightly shorter than the corolla ; 
peduncles often fascicled, 2in. long. June. I. much crenated. 
Madeira, 1771. (B. M. 218, under name of Disandra prostrata.) 

SICEIiITTlVE. A synonym of Coccocypselum:. 
SICKIiBWORT. A common name for Prunella 
vulgaris. 

SICYOCARFTJS. A synonym of Marsdeuia 

(which see). 

SICYOS (an old Greek name, used by Theophrastus 
fo"r the Cucumber ; applied to this genus in allusion to 
the resemblance in, and affinity of, the species). Okd. 
Oueurhitace(B. A genus comprising about a score 
species of half-hardy, climbing or prostrate, annual herbs, 
natives of the warmer parts of America, the Pacific 
Islands, and Australia. Flowers small or minute, monoe- 
cious. Fruit compressed or angular, rarely, exceeding 
lin. in length. Leaves angular or lobed, rarely profoundly 
three to five-lobed. Several of the species have been in- 
troduced, but they have no value as garden plants. 

SIDA (an old Greek name, used by Theophrastus for 
the Water-Lily). Indian Mallow. Ord. Malvaceo). A 
genus comprising about eighty species of stove, green- 
house, or hardy herbs, sub-shrubs or shrubs ; about eight 
inhabit the warmer parts of Africa and Asia, thirteen 
are indigenous to Australia, and the rest are American. 
Flowers various-coloured and sometimes showy, sessile 
or pedunculate, solitary or glomerate, axillary or disposed 
in terminal heads, spikes, or racemes; calyx five-toothed 
or five-cleft ; petals five, hypogynous ; staminal column 
divided into numerous filaments at the apex ; bracteoles 
absent, or distant from the calyx. Leaves alternate. 
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Sida — confinued. 
Only three species call for description liere. They thrive 
in any rich soil. S. Napcpa may be increased by seeds ; 
and the others by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. Many plants, formei'ly included here, are 
now classed under AhuHlon. 

S. inroqualis (oblique-leaved).* Jl. on lateral peduncles about 
2in. long; calyx segments ovate, acute, ferruginous, pubescent; 
corolla white, 2in. across when fully expanded, the petals 
clawed, densely glaildular-pubescent outside. May. I. 4in. to 
7iu. long, slightly undulated, harshly pubescent, cordate-ovate, 
unequal at base, acuminate ; petioles lin. to 2in. long. h. 7ft. 
Brazil, 1829. Stove shrub. (B. M. 3436.) 

S, Napfea (Napa^a).* Jl. white, large, disposed in umbellate 
corymbs; carpels ten, pointed. Summer. I. tive-cleft; lobes 
oblong, pointed, toothed. A. 4ft. to 10ft. North America. A 
tall, smooth, hardy, herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 2913.) 

S. sessiliflora (sessile-flowered), jl. yellow, small, somewhat 
glomerate, sessile, axillary and terminal; corolla scarcely twice 
the length of the calyx. August to November. I. cordate, acute, 
serrated. h. 3ft. South America, 1827. Stove sub-shrub. 
(B. M. 2857.) 

SIDALCCA (from Sida, a.nd Alhea, an ancient Greek 
name, used by Dioscorides for some Malva ; alluding to 
the appearance and alliances of the plants). Ord. Mal- 
vaceif. A genus comprising eight species of hardy, 
mostly perennial herbs, with the habit of Malva or 
Altlicea, natives of Western North America. Flowers 
shortly pedicellate or sessile, disposed in terminal ra- 
cemes or spikes; calyx five-cleft; petals rose-purple or 
white ; staminal column duplex at apex. Leaves mostly 
lobed or parted. S. Candida and 8. malvcBJioraj perhaps 
the only species in cultivation, require culture similar 
to Malva (which see). 

S. Candida (white), jl. white, in terminal racemes, freely pro- 
duced. Summer. I. roundish, seven-lobed, glossy, long-stalked. 
h, 2ft. to 3ft. Colorado, 1882. 

S. malvseflora (Mallow -flowered). Jl., corolla lilac ; racemes 
many-flowered ; pedicels twice as long as the calyx. Summer. 
I., radical ones orbicular, loosely five to nine-lobed or incised- 
crenate ; primary ones sub-truncate at base ; cauline ones pro- 
foundly seven to nine-cleft ; segments trilobed, toothed at apex, 
the uppermost ones entire. Stem twiggy, slender, h. l^ft. Texas, 
1838. (B. R. 1036, under name of Sida malvcejlora.) Syn. Cal- 
lirhoe spicata (R. G. 737.) 

SIDE - GRAFTIXG. A method of Grafting that 
may be adopted for supplying a branch or stem to a tree 
when one is deficient ; it may be practised without cutting 
away the head of the stock. For mode of application, see 
Grafting*. 

SIDZ!B>ITIS (an old Greek name, used by Dioscorides 
for several plants, and derived from sideros, iron ; ao 
named on account of a supposed property of healing 
flesh-wounds inflicted by iron). Ironwort. Stns. Bur^fs- 
dorffla, Hesiodia, Marruhiastrum. Ord. Lahiatce. A 
genus comprising about forty-five species of hardy or 
half-hardy, often woolly or softly pilose herbs, sub- 
ahrubs, or shrubs, natives of the Mediterranean region 
and the Canary Islands, numerous in the Orient. Flowers 
often yellowish, small ; calyx tubular, with five erect, 
usually somewhat spiny teeth ; corolla tube included ; 
limb bilabiate, the upper lip entire, emarginate, or bifi,d, 
the lower one trifid, its middle lobe much the largest ; 
stamens four ; whorls six to many-flowered, axillary or 
interruptedly or densely spicate. Nutlets ovoid, smooth. 
Leaves entire or toothed ; floral ones reduced to bracts, 
or the lower cauline ones conformed. The species (a re- 
presentative selection of which is given below) prefer 
a dry, sandy or chalky soil. Propagation may be efEected 
by seeds, by cuttings, or by divisions. All have yellowish 
flowers, produced in summer. 

S. canariensis (Canary Islands). /., corolla scarcely exceeding 
the caly?c teeth, the upper lip emarginately bifid, the lower 
spreading ; whorls twenty to thirty-flowered, sub-globose ; 
racemes simple. I. ovate, crenate, cordate at base, 2in. to _4in, 
long, thick, wrinkled, velvety- woolly, k. several feet. Teneriffe, 
1869. Greenhouse shrub. (Ref. B. 160.) 
S. candicans (whitish). Jl. sub-sessile ; corolla scarcely exceed- 
ing the calyx ; whorls usually ten-flowered, the lower ones 
distant; racemes simple. /. ovate, slightly crenate, truncately 
cordate at base, thick, k. 3ft. Teneriffe, 1714. Habit of 



Sideritis — continued. 

S. canariensis, but wholly clothed with white wool. Greeu- 
house shrub. 

S. incana (hoary). Jl., calyx white- woolly ; whorls distant, abuut 
six-flowered. I. sessile, oblong-linear, obtuse, entire, ^m. to liin. 
long, white-woolly ; upper ones small, remote. Branches white- 
woolly or tomentose. h. 1ft. Spain, 1752. Half-hardy sub-shrub. 

S. perfoliata (perfoliate-Ieaved). Jl. sessile; corolla scarcely 
exceeding the calyx teeth ; whorls all distinct, rather distant. 
I. half-amplexicaul, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, softly villous, 
lijin. to 2in. long ; floral ones broad, spreading. Branches erect, 
1ft. to l^ft. high. South Europe, 1731. Half-hardy sub-shrub. 

S. soordioides (Scordium-like). Jl., corolla yellowish, the upper 
lip paler or white, slightly exceeding the calyx teeth ; whorls 
interruptedly or densely spicate ; spikes lin. to 3in. long. 
I. ovate, oblong, or oblong-linear, nan-owed at base, incised- 
toothed ; floral ones very broad, spiny-toothed, h. 1ft. South 
Europe, 1597. Hardy sub-shrub. 

S, s. alpina (alpine), fi. in densely or somewhat interruptedly 
spicate whorls. I, oblong-ovate, few-toothed, cano-villous or at 
length glabrous. Branches short, decumbent. Pyrenees, 1827. 

S. s. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). L oblong-linear, almost 
glabrous. Pyrenees, 1597. 

S. s. elongata (elongated). /. in interruptedly or rarely densely 
spicate whorls. I. oblong or oblong-lanceolate, incised-toothed, 
nearly glabrous. Branches elongated, ascending or erect. Spain, 
1822. 

S. taurica (Taurian). Jl., corolla slightly larger than the calyx. 
I. thick, oblong-Ian ceo late or spathiilate, narrowed at base, the 
lower ones crenulate, densely white-woolly, h. l^ft. Tauria, 
1822. Hardy sub-shmb. 

SIDEBODENDRON. A synonym of Ixora (which 
see). 

SIDEBOXYIiOIDES. A synonym of Ixora (which 
see). 

SIDE BOX YIi ON (from sideros, iron, and xijloti, 
wood ; alluding to the very hard wood furnished by 
the various species). Syns. Achras and Sapota (as far as 
the Old World species are concerned), Bohertsia. Ord. 
Sapotacea?. A genus comprising nearly sixty species of 
stove or " greenhouse, glabrous or pubescent trees or 
shrubs ; they are broadly dispersed through the tropics, 
a few are found in the extra-tropical regions — South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand — and one in Madeira. 
Flowers usually small, sessile or pedicellate, fascicled 
at the nodes or axillary, five-parted ; calyx segments 
closely imbricated ; corolla broad or tubular- campanu- 
late. Berries ovoid or globose. Leaves coriaceous, 
scattered. The fruits of S. dulcijicum have a very sweet 
taste, and are known, with others, in West Africa, under 
the name of Miraculous Berry. Several of the species 
have been introduced, but they are of little or no value 
from a garden standpoint. 

SIDH-SADDIii: FIiOW£R. See Sarracenia. 

SIEBUBA (so called in honour of F. W. Sieber, of 
Prague, 1785-1844, a botanist who travelled in the 
East). Stn. Trachymene (of De CandoUe). Ord. Um- 
belliferce. A genus comprising fourteen species of green- 
house, rigid herbs with a perennial (almost woody) stock 
and virgate branches, or Heath-like shrubs, glabrous or 
slightly glandular-pubescent, all natives of Australia. 
Flowers white, small ; calyx teeth small, but usually con- 
spicuous ; petals entire ; involucral bracts small ; umbels 
compound or rarely simple, terminal. Leaves all entire, 
or the lower ones divided or all reduced to small scales, 
without stipules. The under-mentioned species is, per- 
haps, the only representative of the genus which has 
been introduced to English gardens, and is probably not 
now in cultivation. For culture, see Trachymene. 

S. Billardieri lanceolata (Billardi^re's, lanceolate-leaved). 
Jl., involucral bracts linear ; umbels compound, sessile or pe- 
duncled. I. lanceolate, acute, narrowed at the base, mostly above 
i^in. long. 1829. A shrub, either low and diffuse or erect and 
attaining a height of 2ft. to 3ft. (B. M. 3334, under name of 
Trachymene lanceolata.) 

SIEBERIA. A synonym o^ Habenaria (which see). 

SIEGBSBECKIA (named in honour of John George 
Siegesbeck, M.D., a German botanist). Oed. Compositae. 
A genus consisting of only » couple of species of hardy, 
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Siegesbeckia — continued. 
usually annual herbs ; one (including several so-called 
species propounded by various authors) is broadly dis- 
persed over tropical and sub-tropical regions; the other 
is a native of Peru. Flower-heads yellow or white, 
small, paniculate, sub-radiate ; involucral bracts few, 
herbaceous ; receptacle small ; achenes glabrous. Leaves 
opposite, often broad, toothed. Only S. orientali:< calls 
for description here. Seeds should be sown on a hot- 
bed, in spring, and the seedlings, when strong enough, 
planted in the open border, at the end of May. 

S. orientalis (Eastern). Jl.-heads yellow ; outer involucral scales 
three or four times longer than the inner ones. August. L ovate- 
triangular, cuneate at base, acuminate at apex, deeply toothed. 
h. 2£t. Tropics, widely dispersed, 1824. (B. R. 1061 ; S. B. F. G. 
203, under name of S. droseroides.) 

SIEVERSIA. Included under Geum (which see). 
SIEVES. These are in frequent demand for sifting 
soils intended for potting, seed - sowing, &c., also for 
screening cinders and gravel. What may be termed a 
handy set, would be one of each "with iin., 2in., fin., and 
lin. wire meshes respectively. For covering very minute 
seeds a small-meshed Sieve should be used, but the ^in. 
size is fine enough for the major portion of seeds, if it 
is properly and carefully handled. Sieves for cleaning 
dry, ripe seeds are specially made for that purpose in 
different sizes. 

SIGIIiIiARIA. A synonym of Smilacina (which see'). 
SIGMATOSTALYX (from sigma, sigmatop, S-shaped, 
and stalix, a stake). Ord. Orchidece. A genus com- 
prising about seven species of dwarf, slove orchids, 
natives of tropical America. Flowers mediocre or rather 
small, shortly pedicellate, scattered, racemose ; claw of 
the lip long, two-keeled ; peduncles axillary under the 
one-leaved pseudo-bulbs. Few of the species are yet in 
cultivation. For culture, .?ee Oncidiiun. 

S. malleifera (hammer-bearing). Jl. yellow, brown-spotted, de- 
veloped at distant periods ; sepals and petals ligulate-triangular, 
acute ; lip three-parted, the divisions linear, emarginate ; callus 
hammer-like ; raceme slender. I. light green, cuneate-ligulate. 
Din. long, iin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs dark brown, oblong, l^in. 
long, iin. broad. New Grenada, 1885. 

S. radicans (rooting). Jl. yellow, greenish, and violet-purple, in 
an elongated raceme ; sepals and petals cuneate-oblong, acute ; 
lamina of the lip transversely sagittate, one to three-lobulate ; 
calli in one or two series. I. cuneate, linear -ligulate, acute, twin. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong-ligulate. Rhizome radicant. Brazil. 

SIGMOID. Somewhat resembling in form the letter S, 
SIIiAUS (an old Latin name, used by Pliny to 
indicate some umbelliferous plant). Ord. Umbelliferw. 
A genus comprising only a couple of species of hardy, 
perennial, glabrous herbs, found in Europe and Russian 
Asia. Flowers yellowish or greenish-yellow, in compound 
umbels ; bracts two or none. Leaves pinnately decom- 
pound ; segments slender. >S'. pralensis (Meadow or Pepper 
Saxifrage) is a, British plant. The species are of no 
value from a garden standpoint. 

SIIiENE (said to be derived from tialon, saliva : 
alluding to the viscid exudation on the stems and 
calyces of many of the species ; the English name 
Catchfly alludes to the same peculiarity). Campion ; 
Catchfly. Ord. Cnnjoiiliyllece. A very large genus (400 
have been described as species, but, according to Bentham 
and Hooker, few more than 200 are entitled to specific 
rank) of greenhouse or hardy, erect, tufted, decum- 
bent, or diffuse-climbing, annual, biennial, or perennial 
herbs ; they are mostly natives of South Europe, North 
Africa, and extra-tropical Asia, about a dozen are South 
African, scarcely eighteen are found in North America, 
and eight are included in the British Flora. Flowers 
solitary or variously cymose, often in unilateral spikes, 
forming a terminal thyrse or panicle ; calyx variously 
tabular, five-toothed or five-cleft, usually ten-nerved ; 
petals five, with a, narrow claw and an entire, bifid, or 
rarely laciniate lamina, often having two scales at base ; 



Silene — continued. 
stamens ten ; disk usually columnar. Leaves opposite, 
entire. Amongst Silenes there are a few beautiful sub- 
jects for planting on rockwork, and in the open border, 
and none are difficult to cultivate. They succeed in 
almost any light, loamy soil, and may be readily propa- 
gated by one or more of the following methods — seeds, 
cuttings, or divisions. S. pendula, and its compact variety, 
are plants grown extensively for spring flower gardening, 
a purpose for which they are admirably adapted. The 
seed should be sown early in the previous autumn. The 
species best-known to cultivation are described below. 
AU are hardy, except where otherwise indicated. 

S. acaulis (stemless).* Cushion Pink ; Moss Campion. Jl. pink, 
rarely white, ^in. in diameter ; calyx tubular, with obtuse 
teeth ; petals notched. June to 4ugust. (. iin. to iin. long, 
linear-subulate, close-set, channelled above, keeled below, 
ciliated, h. 2in. Europe (Bntain), &c. A densely-tufted peren- 
nial. (A. F. P. 79 ; L. B. C. 568 ; Ry. En. B. 205.) (Ma is a 
white-flowered form. 

S. alpestris (alpine).* Ji. white, shining, rather large, panicled; 
calyx campanulately-clavate ; petals with a four-toothed border 
and two-parted appendages. May to July. I. almost all radical, 
lanceolate, rather blunt. Stem simple, few-leaved, h. bin. 
Austrian Alps, 1774. Perennial. (.S. B. F. G. 111.) 
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S. anglica (English). II. in leafy, racemose cymes ; calyx Jin. 
long, membranous, with pubescent ribs, the teeth setaceous; 
petals and scales small, entire or slightly bifid. June to October. 
I. variable ; lower ones spathulate. 'li. 1ft. to 2tt. Europe 
(Britain), ix. An erect or diffusely-branched .annual. S. irallica 
is a form with white or pink flowers and bifid petals ; S. quinque- 
mdnera, another variety, has entire, white petals with a red 
spot. (Sy. En. B. 202.) 

S. Armerla (Armeria). Sweetwilliam Catchfly. fi. pink, in 
corymbose panicles ; calyx long, claviito ; petals obcordate, 
crowned, .hily to September. I. ovate-lanceolate, rather cordate 
at base, stem branched, h. 1ft. to lift. Fiance and Switzer- 
land (naturalised in Britain). A smooth annual. (Sy. En. B. 
204.) ^ ' 

S. Atocion (,\tiicion).» fl. pink, in fa^tigiate, trichotouious 
panicles ; calyx long, clavate ; petals obcordate, obtuse, with 
an acute tooth on each side at the base, crowned by two 
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protuberances. June and July. /. roundish-oliovate ; lower 
ones on long footstalks ; uppermost ones sessile. //. 6in. to 
12in. Stem branched, pubescent. Levant, 1781. Annual. 

S. ohlorssfolla (Chlora-leaved). Jl. white, turning reddish as 
they lade, large, in a terminal panicle ; calyx long, striped ; petals 
cloven half-way down, with a two-lobed crest. August and 
September. I. elliptical, pointed ; upper ones rather cordate. 
Stems branched, h. lit. to 2ft. Armenia, 1796. A smooth 
perennial. (B. M, 807; B. R. 1989; S. B, F. G. ser. ii. 263.) 

S. compacta (compact). Jl. pink, ci-owded into dense corymbs ; 
calyx very long, clavate ; petals oboval, entire, crowned ; bracts 
narrow, shoi-ter than the pedicels. July. (. ovate-cordate, 
sessile; two large ones, like an involucre, near the corymb, 
appearing is it they were connate. Stem erect, branched. 
h. lift. Bussia, 1823. A glabrous, i glaucous biennial. See Fig. 
481. (L. B. C. 1638 ; S. B. F. G. 64!) 

S. Ellzabetbse (Elizabethan).* Jl. IJin. in diameter; cal x mar- 
gined with purple ; petals bright rose-colour, the claws white 
below, the blade cuneate-flabellate, emarginate ; panicle ter- 
niinal, dichotomous. July. ;. lanceolate, acute, spreading; 
lower ones 2in. to 3in. long, becoming gradually smaller upwards. 
Stems tufted, erect or ascending, and, : s well as the leaves, 
viscid-pubescent, h. 9in. or m'ore. I'aly, 1E63. Perennial. 
(B. M. 5400 ; R. G. 1009, 2.) 

S. fimbrlata (fringed-petaled). fl. white, in large, spreading 
panicles ; calyx greatly inflated, with broad teeth ; petals fringed, 
incurved after flowering. May to August. (. large, ovate- 
lanceolate, undulated, on long footstalks, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Cau- 
casus, 1803. A pubescent perennial. (B. M. 908.) 

S. galllca (French). A variety of S. anglica. 

S. Hookeri (Hooker's).* H. 2in. to 2iin. in diameter, solitary in 
the axils, or sometimes obscurely cyinose ; calyx lin. long ; petals 
pale pink, 2in. long, the lobes very variable, narrow or broad, 
equal, or the outer ones smaller or reduced to teeth, the two 
parallel white ridges on the claw terminating in white teeth at 
the blade. May. I. 2in. to 3in. long ; lower ones elliptic-spathu- 
late, narrowed into long petioles ; the rest elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute or acuminate ; all pubescent. Stems many, decumbent. 
California, 1873. Perennial. (B, M. 6051 ; F. d. S. 2093.) 

S. inflata (swollen!. Bladder Campion or Catchfly ; Cow Bell ; 
White Ben. Jl. white, fin. in diameter, drooping; petals deeply 
cloven; panicle many-flowered. June to August. Jr., cap- 
sule globose. I. lin. to 3in, long, variable, ovate, obovate, or 
oblong, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe (Britain), &c. A branched, 
glaucous, glabrous, or downy perennial. This species may be 
used as a substitute for asparagus or green peas, the young 
shoots having the flavour of both. (Sy. En. B. 199.) p^iberula 
is a rarer form, with downy leaves. 

S. lacera (torn-petaled). Jl. white ; calyx much inflated; petals 
jagged, with the appendages two-parted. May to August. I. 
ovate-lanceolate, undulated, on long footstalks. Caucasus, 1818. 
A procumbent, hispid biennial. (B. M. 2255.) 

S. laclnlata (jagged-petaled). Jl. crimson, with a white, two- 
parted crest, very large, terminal, rather drooping ; calyx cyliu- 
drically ventricose ; petals somewhat four-cleft ; peduncles one- 
flowered. June and July. I. large, lanceolate, acute. Stem 
erect, branched, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Mexico and California, U23. 
A half-hardy, pubescent perennial. (B. R. 1444 ; P. M. B. 267.) 

S, livida (livid). Jl. livid-green on the under surface, white 
, above, panicled, drooping to one side ; petals two-cleft, crowned. 
June and JiUy. I. oblong-lanceolate. Stem flexuous, infracted. 
h. lit. Carniola, 1816. A pubescent perennial. 

S. maritima (maritime).* Jl. white ; petals shortly cleft, the 
segments broad, with two scales at the base. June to August. 
Europe (Britain). A diffuse perennial. Otherwise resembling 
S. injlata. (Sy. En. B. 200.) Jlore-pleno is a garden form, with 
double flowers. 

S. noctlflora (night-flowering). Jl. erect, few ; calyx narrow, 
lin. long ; petals rosy within, yellow outside, two-cleft. July and 
August. I. 3in. to 4in. long, oblong-lanceolate, acute, the lower 
ones petioled. h. lit. to 2ft. Europe (Britain), &c. An erect, 
simple or dichotomous, softly pubescent annual, viscid above. 
The flowers open at night, and are very flagrant. (Sy. En. B. 
209.) 

S. nutans (nodding). Nottingham Catchfly. Jl. white or pink, 
in panicled or sub-racemose cymes, drooping, fragrant at night; 
calyx purple-nerved, with acute teeth ; petals two-parted, the 
segments diverging. May to July. (., radical ones oblong- 
lanceolate, 2in. to Sin. long, tufted, petioled ; cauline ones small, 
nan-ow, sessile. Stem viscid above. /'. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe 
(Britain), &c. A pubescent perennial, with a woody rootstock. 
(Sy. En. B. 207.) SVN. S. paradoxa. 

S. ornata (ornamented), /l. dark purple, panicled ; calyx cylin- 
drical, w ith alternate stripes and veins ; petals two-parted, with 
broad, crowned lobes. May to September. I. lanceolate, rather 
blunt. Stems erect, branched, h. Sit. Cape of Good Hope, 1775. 
A pubescent, greenhouse biennial. (B. M. 382.) 

S, paradoxa (paradoxical). A synonym of S. nutans. 

S. pendula (pendulpus-flowered).* Jl. flesh-coloured, axillary, 
pendulous; calyx inflated; petals bifid, crowned. May to 
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August. I. ovate-lanceolate. Italy, A-c, 1731. A pubescent 
branched, trailing annual. (B. M. 114.) 
S. p. compacta (compact).* A very dwarf, compact variety, 
forming dense cushions, 2in. to 3in. high and 9in. tu 12in. in 
diameter, entirely covered with bright pink flowers. This 
is a charming plant, extensively used for spring bedding. 
(F. M. n. s. 84.) 

S. ponnsylvanlca (Pennsylvanian).* American Wild Pink. 
Jl. pink, clustered, short-stalked ; calyx club-shaped ; petals 
cuneiform, slightly notched and erose. April to June. I., radical 
ones narrowly spathulate, nearly glabrous, tapering into hairy 
petioles ; cauline ones two or three pairs, lanceolate. Stems 4in. 
to Bin. high. North America, 1806. A pubescent i erennial. 
(B. E. 247 ; L. B. C. 41.) 

S. plcta (painted). /. pink, loosely panicled; calyx clavate, 
striped with red ; petals reticulated with red nerves and veins. 
June to August, i., lower ones obovate-spathulate ; upper ones 
linear, acute. Stems much-branched, scarcely pubescent. A. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Asia Minor and Syria, 1817. A beautiful, Rush-like 
annual. (.S. B. F. G. 92.) 

S. qulnquevulnera (five-spotted). A variety of S. anglica. 

S. regia. Royal Catchfly. Jl. deep scarlet, numerous, short- 
stalked, in clusters, forming a strict panicle ; petals spathulate- 
lanceolate, mostly undivided. July. I. rather thick, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute. Stem roughish, erect, 3ft. to 4ft. high. 
Southern United States, 1811. A pubescent perennial. (B. M. 
1724 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 313.) 

S. Saxlft*aga (Saxifrage).* Jl. terminal, solitary, rarely axillary ; 
calyx clavate ; petals yellowish on the upper surface, reddish- 
brown beneath ; peduncles very long. June to August. I. linear, 
acute, h. 3in. to 6in. South Europe, &c., 1640. A smooth, rather 
viscid, tufted perennial. (L. B. C. 454.) 

S. Schafta (Schafta).* Jl. purple, erect ; calyx more than lin. long, 
clavate ; petals cuneate, denticulate ; peduncles bearing one or 
two flowers. June to October. I. obovate, acute. Stems many, 
very simple, ascending ; root woody, h. not more than 6in. 
Persia, 1844. A beautiful little perennial ; the branches gradu- 
ally become covered with blossoms. (B. R. 1846, 20 ; J. H. S. 
i. 69.) 

S. speciosa (showy). Ji. scarlet, axillary or terminal, paniculate : 
calyx elongated-tubular, villous ; petals five, oblong, spreading, 
four-parted, the middle segments much longer, the lateral ones 
reduced to teeth. June. I. opposite, sessile, lanceolate, somewhat 
obtuse, h. lit. 1843. A villous, greenhouse perennial ; probably 
a hybrid. (F. d. S. ii. 8 ; P. M. B. x. 219.) 

S. supina (sujiine). Jl. white, on short, alternate pedicels ; calyx 
long, cylindrically clavate, tomentose ; petals with long claws, 
bifid, crowned. June to August. I. linear, acute. Steni.s woody, 
procumbent, branched. Caucasus, 1804. A tufted, clammy- 
pubescent perennial. (B. M. 1997.) 

S. vespertina (evening). Jl. rose-coloured, -in secund racemes ; 
calyx bladdery-clavate ; petals two-parted, the lobes obtuse. 
June and July. I. spathulate, acute, on ciliated petioles. Stems 
branched, difl'use or decumbent, h. lit. Greece, &c.. 1796. A 
beautiful, pubescent annual. (E. M. 677 ; S. B. F. G. 58 ; 
S. F. G. 409.) 

S. virginica (Virginian).* Fire Pink. fi. deep crimson, few, and 
loosely cymose, pediincled ; calyx oblong-cylindrical, soon ob- 
conical ; petals oblong, two-cleft. June to August. I. thin, 
spathulate, or the upper ones oblong-lanceolate. Stems slender, 
1ft. to 2ft. high. North America, 1783. A pubescent perennial. 
(B. M. 3342; R. G. 1116.) 

SIIiEITOFSIS. Included under Lychnis. 

SIIiICA. A very abundant mineral in the soil, both 
in the pure state, and. in combination with various ele- 
ments fornaing Silicates. Pure Silica is made up of 
the two elements Silicon, or Silicium, and Oxygen, in the 
proportion of twenty-eight parts, by weight, of the former 
to thirty-two of the latter. It occurs in several condi- 
tions, of which the most frequent are quartz and flint, 
and the less common rock-crystal and calcedony. Ame- 
thyst and cornelian are forms of Silica, tinged red vrith 
iron oxides. Silica, in the form of quartz, is the chief 
ingredient of all sands and sandstones, as well as of 
granites and other minerals of the same general structure ; 
and veins or masses of pure quartz of considerable size 
also exist. But almost more plentiful than Silica are 
the Silicates, chiefly of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, and 
Magnesium. These are familiar to everyone as clay, mica, 
felspar, and other substances that make up the mass of 
most soils. 

Silica is not soluble in pure water ; but a little Car- 
bonic Acid gas, dissolved in the water, permits of a little 
Silica being dissolved ; and almost all water that gains 
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Silica — continued. 
access to the roots of plants contains an appreciable 
amount of Silica, either pure or, more frequently, com- 
bined with alkalies. Silica exhibits the properties of a 
weak acid, in its power of combining with various metals. 
It combines with these, in more than one proportion, 
certain compounds, called normal or basic Silicates, con- 
taining a larger proportion of the alkali than do the 
others. These normal Silicates- are the ones that dissolve ■ 
in water. 

Silicates (especially normal Potassio Silicate) pass into 
the root-hairs of the plants from the soil, dissolved in 
the water absorbed by the hairs, and are then carried 
up the stems, as described under Sap. They are 
easily broken up by the acids formed in plants during 
growth, e.g.. Oxalic and Citric Acid, &c. . the metals com- 
bine with these acids to form new compounds, and the 
Silica is set free in the cell-sap ; but, not being so soluble 
as the Silicates, it is mostly added to the walls of the 
cells, and is peculiarly often found in the layer or cuticle 
on the outer surface of the stems or leaves. In some 
plants, this layer is so strong and continuous that aU 
the vegetable substance may be destroyed by means of 
Nitric Acid, or by burning on platinum-foil over a spirit- 
lamp, without destroying the continuity and markings of 
the cuticle, which even extends over the hairs. Such a 
deposit of Silica in the epidermis is well shown in many 
grasses, and still better in the Horsetails or Equiseta ; 
but it is met with also in many other plants, e.g., in 
Deutzia scahra, where it forms a beautiful object when 
all the vegetable matter in the cuticle has been destroyed. 

The use of Silica to plants is very doubtful. It is pre- 
sent in the ash of almost all plants. In many it is so 
abundant as to seem of much importance to them ; yet 
the results of experiments on growing plants in artificial 
soils from which it is almost absent, tend to the 
conclusion that the growth of plants is not greatly in- 
terfered with even when the supply of Silica taken in 
by them is far below that usually present in them. For 
example, the straw of grasses is usually very rich in 
Silica (frequently to the amount of one-half of the ash) 
when grown in ordinary soils ; yet grasses grown in 
artificial soils, from which it has been excluded as com- 
pletely as possible, and whose ash, in consequence, con- 
tains less than 1 per cent, of Silica, prove as healthy 
and vigorous in every way as if they had been grown in 
ordinary soils. Probably, a large proportion of the Silica 
is absorbed in the form of alkaline Silicates, as men- 
tioned above ; and the Silica remains as a deposit in 
the cell walls after the alkalies have been made use of 
in the nutrition of the plants. It has been suggested 
that Silica may be of service in two ways, viz., in giving 
strength and rigidity to the stems, and in rendering the 
cuticle harder, so that when spores of parasitic Fungi 
fall upon it, and begin to germinate, the mycelium tubes 
find greater difficulty in piercing into the tissues of the 
plants. The Silica in the cuticle may thus be a de- 
fence against disease from this cause, but, necessarily, 
against only such Fungi as bore through the cuticle 
into the inner tissues, and not against those which 
push in their mycelium through stomata. 

SILICATES. See Silica. 

SIIiICLIi. A siliqua as broad as it is long, or 
broader. 

SILICtJIiOSA. A Linnean artificial order of the 
class Tetradynamia, having silioulose pods. 

SIIiIQUA. The long, pod-like fruit of Crucifera. It 
consists of a pair of valves applied to a frame oh which 
the seeds grow. 

SIIiIQTTOSA. A Linnean artificial order of Tetra- 
dynamia, having siliquose fruit. 

SILK-COTTON TREE. A common name for the 
genera BoTnhaa: and Eriodendrofi. 



SILKEN SISST. An old name for Asclepias. 

SILK-TREE. A common name for AlUzzia Jwli- 
hrissin. 

SILK VINE. A common name for Penploca grceca. 

SILKWOOD-TBEE. A name applied to Muntingia 
Oalahura. 

SILKT. See Sericeous. 

SILKY OAK. A popular name for Grevillea rohusta. 

SILPHA. A genus of Beetles, the larvae of which 
usually feed in the rotting bodies of animals, and are 
especially numerous in dead moles, birds, and other so- 
called " vermin," hung up as scarecrows. The insects 
of this genus are, for the most part, considerably de- 
pressed or flattened from above downwards, oval in 
outline, about ^in. or fin. long, with a small head, and 
furrowed wing-cases. They are almost entirely black, or 
browniblaok, with a duU yellowish, downy coating, which 
is easily rubbed off. The grubs are more slender in 
form than the adult insects, and all the rings, except 
the three next the head, have the edges sharp, and pro- 
longed forward into a tooth, and the tail ends in two 
sharp points. They are usually entirely black, or black 
with a narrow, tawny border. They are active in their 
habits, running about by means of three pairs of short 
but well-formed legs, situated on the front part of the 
body. When full-fed, they form cocoons in the soil, in 
which they become pupse, and in due time beetles As 
long ago as 1844, larvae of a Silpha were found feeding 
on Beets, in France ; and in the same year they proved 
seriously injurious to Mangel-Wurzel crops near London- 
derry, in Ireland. They devoured the young leaves 
almost as soon as the latter appeared, till only the larger 
ribs remained, and . the plants, in consequence, died off 
largely. Mangel-Wurzel and Beets alone suffered ; and 
such crops as Oats, Wheat, Potatoes, and Turnips escaped 
unharmed in fields where the former plants were entirely 
destroyed. From larvse feeding on Beets, in France, 
there were reared beetles belonging to the species 
S. opaca, known as the Beet Carrion Beetle ; and the 
same insect was also identified as the culprit in Ireland. 
It is rather under ^in. long, flattened, and brownish- 
black, with the tip of the body dull red. There are 
three ridges down each wing-case. This beetle had long 
been known to frequent dead bodies of animals. It is 
probable that other species of Silpha also injure Beets 
and other garden produce. 

Treatment. For the sake of prevention, only manure 
free from such substances {e.g., offal) as might attract 
the beetles should be used for ground on which Beets 
and Mangel-Wurzel are to be grown. Should the plants 
be attacked, dressings of gas-lime and of sulphur or soot, 
scattered over the wet leaves in dewy mornings, would 
probably be of service in checking the evil, as would 
also be paraffin dressings. All methods of strengthening 
the plants and promoting the growth of new leaves are 
of great importance, and manures may enable the crops 
to pass through an attack without serious results. But 
should the attack prove fatal, it will be well to utilise 
the ground for some other crop, which may be sown or 
planted with safety in the infested soil immediately 
after the removal of the Beets or Mangolds. 

SILFHITTM (SilpTiion, the ancient Greek name used by 
Hippocrates for a plant which produced some gum-resin, 
perhaps asafoetida, and which was transferred by Linnseus 
to this genus). Eosin-plant. Ord. Composites. A genus 
consisting of eleven species of tall, coarse, hardy, peren- 
nial herbs, with a copious resinous juice, confined to 
North America. Flower-heads yellow, large, oorymbose- 
panioled; involucre broad and rather flat the scales 
imbricated in many rows ; ray florets numerous, fertile ; 
disk florets sterile ; achenes glabrous, surrounded by a 
wing, which is notched at the top. Leaves alternate, 
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Silphinm — continued, 
opposite, or whorled, entire, toothed, or lobed. The best- 
known apeoies are described below. Dr. Asa Gray says 
of S. laciniatum : " On the wide, open prairies the leaves 
are said to present their faces uniformly north and south, 
whence it is called the Compass-plant " ; this peculiarity, 
according to other authorities, is more noticeable in 
young specimens. Any ordinary soil is suitable for the 
culture of these plants, which are best placed at the 
backs of flower-beds. They may be increased by division. 




Fig. 486. Inflorescence and Leaf of Silphium laciniatum. 

S. laciniatnin (torn).* Compass Plant ; Pilot Weed ; Polar 
Plant, fi.-heads few, lin. to 2in. broad, somewhat racemose ; 
involucral scales rigidly pointed ; achenes broadly mnged. July. 
I. pinnatipartite, petiolecl but dilating and clasping at base, the 
lower and radical ones ovate, 1ft. to 2ift. long ; divisions lanceo- 
late or linear, acute, cut-lobed or pinnatifid, rarely entire, h. 3ft. 
to 6ft. Plant rough-bristly. See Fig, 485. (B. M. 6534.) 

S. perfoliatam (perfoliate-leaved). Jl.-heads corymbose ; achenes 
winged and variously notched. July. I. entire, ovate, 6in. to 
15in. long, coarsely toothed, the upper ones united by their bases, 
and forming a cup-shaped disk, the lower ones abruptly nar- 
rowed into winged petioles, which are connate by their bases. 
Stem 4in. to Sin. high, square. (B. M. 3364.) 

S. terebintbinaceniu (terebinthine). Prairie Dock, fl.-heads 
small; involucral scales roundish, obtuse, smooth ; achenes nar- 
rowly-winged. July to September. (. ovate and ovate-oblong, 
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somewhat cordate, serrate-toothed, rough, especially beneath, 
1ft. to 2ft long, on slender petioles. Stem smooth, 4ft. to 10ft. 
high, panicled at the summit, and bearing many heads. (B. M. 
351:6.) 
S. trlfoliatum (three-leaved). Ji.-Iwadis loosely paniculate ; 
achenes rather broadly winged. August. ?., cauline ones lanceo- 
late, pointed, entire or scarcely serrate, rough, short-petioled, 
in whorls of three or four, the uppennost ones opposite. Stem 
smooth, rather slender, 4ft. to 6ft. high, branched above. 
(B. M. 3356.) 

SILVER BliLI. TREE. SVc Halesia. 

SILVER BERRT. The iraii oi Elceagmis argentea. 

SILVER BRACTS. A common name for Cotyledon 
Pachyphytum. 

SILVER BUSH. A common name for Anthyllin 
Barba-Jovis. 

SILVER CEDAR. See Juniperus virgiuiana 
glaiica. 

SILVER FIR. The popular name for Ahies pectinata. 

SILVER-G-RAIIT. The glittering plates, in ex- 
ogenous wood, caused by the division of the medullary rays. 

SILVER ROB. A common name for Aspltodelus 
ramosus. 

SILVER - TREE. See Leucadendron argen- 
teum. The name is also applied to El(eag}ui!<. 

SILVER WEED. See Argyreia. The name is 
also used for Potentilla Anserirui. 

SILVER Y MOTH. See Flnsia. 

SILTBUM (an old Greek name, applied by Dios- 
corides to some Thistle-like plants). Ord. Compositce. A 
monotypio genus. The species is a glabrous, erect, bi- 
ennial herb, included, in some books, under Cardnus. 
" The specific name, Mariannm, was given to this plant 
to preserve the legend that the white stain on the leaves 
was caused by the falling of a drop of the Virgin Mary's 
mOk" (Lindley). The plant was formerly cultivated for 
culinary purposes, the root being boiled as a potherb, 
the heads treated like those of Artichokes, and the 
leaves used as a spring salad. It occurs in waste places, 
near gardens, &c., but is not indigenous to Britain. Any 
ordinary soil is suitable for its culture. Propagated by 



S. Marlanum (St. Mary's).* Blessed, Holy, or Our Lady's Milk 
Thistle. Jl.-heads rose-purple, globose, lin. to 2in. in diameter ; 
involuci-al bracts coriaceous, closely appressed, with one very 
stout, terminal spine ; receptacle fleshy, hairy, not pitted. July 
to September. I. large, alternate, sinuately lobed or pinnatifid, 
white-spotted above ; teeth or lobes spiny, h. 1ft. to 4ft. South 
Europe, &c. (Sy. En. B. 681.) 

SIMABA (the native name in Guiana of one of the 
species). Stn. Ziringera. Ord. Simarnbece. A genus 
comprising about fourteen species of stove, evergreen or 
deciduous trees or shrubs, natives of South America. 
Flowers small or rather large ; calyx small, four or five- 
lobed ; petals four or five, longer than the calyx, spread- 
ing, valvate ; disk narrow, erect ; stamens eight to ten, 
included ; panicles loose-flowered, short or elongated. 
Carpels one to five, drupaceous, the endocarp usually 
hard. Leaves alternate, imparl- or abruptly pinnate, 
rarely one to three-foliolate ; leaflets entire, coriaceous. 
Three species have been introduced, but S. Cedron is 
probably the only one now known in cultivation in this 
country. This is a small tree, remarkable for the febri- 
fugal properties of its seeds, which have also been, from 
time immemorial, reputed, in its native place, as a 
remedy for snake-bites. It thrives in weU- drained, turfy 
loam. Propagated by cuttings of the ripened wood, in- 
serted in sand, under a glass, in heat ; or by imported 
seeds. 

S. Cedron. Cedron-tree. fl. disposed in racemes 3ft. to 4ft. 
long. May. fr. about the size of a swan's egg, one-seeded, four 
of the cells being barren. I. large, pinnate ; leaflets twenty or 
more, narrow-elliptic, livid-green above, paler beneath. Trunk 
simple, erect, slender, h. 20ft. New Grmiarta, 1846. 
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Fig. 486. Simple .Leaf. 

SIMAROUBA (the Carib name of S. amara). Fre- 
quently spelt Simariiba. Bitter-wood. Ord. SimaruhecB 
A small genus (three species) of stove,| evergreen trees 
natives of Eastern tropical America. Flowers sub-oymose, 
in axillary and terminal, elongated, branched panicles; 
calyx small, flye-lobed ; petals five, spreading at the tips, 
imbricated. Leaves alternate, abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 
alternate, entire, coriaceous. Probably, the only species 
grown in this country is S. amara, which yields the 
drug known as Simaruba-bark. For culture, see Quassia 
(to which the genus is allied). 

S, amara (bitter). Bitter or Mountain Damson ; Stavewood. 
fi. yellowish-white ; petals spreading ; panicle exceeded by the 
leaves. May. I. oblong or lanceolate-oblong, mucronate, with a 
bluntish point, green on both sides ; leaflets quite glabrous or 
pubescent beneath, h. (under cultivation) lOtt. West Indies, 
Ac, 1789. (B. M. PI. 56.) Syn. S. officinalis. 

S. officinalis (oflticinal). A synonym of S. amara. 
SIMARUBA. See Simaronba. 

SIMARUBE2:. A natural order of scentless shrubs 
or trees, often small, mostly inhabiting tropical and 
warm regions. Flowers diclinous or polygamous, rarely 
hermaphrodite, regular, usually small ; calyx three to 
five-lobed or parted \ petals three to five, very rarely 
wanting, imbricated or valvate; stamens inserted at the 
base of a hypogynous disk, as many, or twice as many, 
as the petals, rarely indefinite ; inflorescence usually 
axillary, paniculate or racemose, rarely spicate or a 
solitary flower. Fruit a drupe, capsule, or samara. 
Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, pinnate, rarely one 
to three-foliolate or simple, not dotted, very rarely 
glandular ; stipules wanting. Bark often bitter, some- 
times very much so. The Simaruba of the druggist is 
yielded by the bark and trunk of Simarouba amara and 
S. guianensis. Balanites wgyptiaca bears drupes which, 
when old, are edible. The order comprises thirty-one 
genera, and about 112 species. Examples : Balanites, 
Qiiass-ia Bimaba, Simarovha. 

SIIVIETHIS (so named after the nymph Simethis, the 
mistress of Aois). Stns. Morgagnia, Pogonella. Oed. 
Liliacew. A monotypic genus. The species is a slender, 
hardy, perennial herb, with a root of fascicled fibres. 
It is found at Bournemouth, and at Derrynane, in Ire- 
land, but is only an alien or a denizen. A compost of 
heath mould and sand is most suitable. The plant may 
be multiplied by division. 

S. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. Jin. in diameter, cirymbose, jointed 
on the pedicel ; perianth spreading, the segments white inside, 
pui-ple on the back ; scape panicled, as long as the leaves, 
bracteate. June. I. 6in. to 18in. long, iin. in diameter, recurved, 
suri'ounded at base with torn, fibrous, brown sheaths. Europe, 
North-west Africa. (.Sy. En. J3. 1541.) syn. S. planifolia. 
S, planifolia (flat-leaved). A synonym of S. bicolor. 

SIMMONBSIA (named in memory of T. W. Sim- 
monds, botanist and explorer, who accompanied Lord 
Seaforth to the West Indies, and who died in 1805). 
Stn. Brocchia. Obd. Eu'phorhiacem. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a small, hardy, evergreen, much-branched 
shrub. A compost of rich, light loam, and a little peat, 
is best suited to its requirements. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings. 

S. californica (Californian). «. green, diujcious, apetalous, in- 
conspicuous ; males in sub-globose, sessile or verysliortly pedun- 



Simmondsia — continued. 

culate clusters, solitary or sessile beneath a small bract ; females 
solitary, on short and usually nodding pedicels. Mature nuts 
resembling an acorn in size and shape. (. opposite, sub-sessile, 
entire, coriaceous, penniveined. California, 

SIMFIiE. Consisting of not more than one distinct 
part; e.g., a Simple leaf has one blade (sefe Fig. 486). 

SIMFLEB'S JOT. See Verbena officinalis. 

SIITAFIS (from the old Greek Sinapi, used by Theo- 
phrastus for Mustard). Oed. Oruciferw. A small genus 
of European and Asiatic herbs, frequently cultivated, 
now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Brassica. 
Calyx of four spreading sepals. Pods sessile, slightly 
terete or tetragonal; seeds globose. S. alba yields the 
white, and S. nigra the black, mustard. Both species 
are indigenous in this country, but are nevertheless 
largely cultivated. The seedlings or cotyledons of 8. nigra, 
together with those of Lepidium sativum, form the salad 
well known as Mustard and Cress. Oil is obtained from 
several plants of this genus. The seeds of 8. arvensis 
(the common Charlock or Com Mustard) yield a good 
burning oil. Some authorities regard S. nigra, which, 
in Palestine, grows to a height of from 10ft. to 12ft., 
as the Mustard of Scripture, in preference to Salvadora. 
None of the species possess any horticultural value. See 
also Cress and Mustard. 

SINCLAIBiIA. Included under Iiiabnm (which see). 

SIITISTBORSE. Turned or directed to the left. 

SINNINGIA (named in honour of William Sinning, 
gardener to the University of Bonn, on the Ehine). 
Syn. Gloxinia (many cultivated species). Including 
Biglandularia, Ligeria, Rosanovia, Stenogastra, and 
Tapeionites. Oed. Gesneracece. A genus comprising 
about sixteen species of very pretty, usually dwarf, 
pubescent or villous, stove herbs, natives of Brazil. 
Flowers showy, rarely rather small, solitary or fascicled 
in the axils, on short or long pedicels ; calyx tube short 
and broadly turbinate, the limb leafy, deeply five-cleft or 
five-parted; corolla tube sub-equal at base or gibbous at 
back, elongated, broadly cylindrical or campanulate, the 
limb of five broad, spreading lobes ; stamens included. 
Leaves opposite, often ample, long-stalked ; floral ones 
reduced to bracts. Stems rising from a tuberous 
rhizome, simple or scarcely branched, sometimes almost 
wanting. The species best known to cultivation are 
described below. They require similar treatment to 
Gloxinia (which see). 

S. barbata (bearded), fi. , calyx nearly Iin. deep ; corolla white, 
with red marks Inside, much swollen at base, contracted at 
throat, hairy, liin. long ; peduncles iin. to IJin. long, axillary, 
solitary or twin. Summer. I. oblong or oblong-lanceolate, a lew 
inches to nearly 1ft. long, attenuated at both ends, acute, 
crenate-serrate, pilose above, crimson beneath; petioles iin. to 
IJm. long. Stem decumbent or ascending. 1867. (B. M. 5623 ; 
F. d. S. 1847 ; F. M. 336, under name of Tapeionites Carolinm.) 
rhe variety major (I. H. n. s. 506) only differs from the type iu 
its larger proportions. 

S. concinna (neat).* /., calyx rather small, the segments much 
longer than the tube ; corolla lurid-purple above, yellowish beneath, 
spotted within, nearly Iin. long, the tube much dilated towards 
the throat ; peduncles axillary, scape-like, longer than the leaves. 
Summer and autumn. I. broadly round-ovate, deeply crenate, 
rather small. Stem Jin. to Iin. long, and, as well as the pe- 
tioles, peduncles, and nerves, red. 1860. (B. JI. 5253, under name 
of Stenopaster concinna ; F. A. S. 1533 and I. H. 1864, 390, under 
?IS?%nn f^^pastra concinna.) The variety muUiflora (I. H. 
iB04,6ao, left-hand figure, under name of Stcnoijastra multiilora) 
IS a handsome garden plant, with larger leaves than its parent, 
and lilac-blue flowers. 

S. conspicua (conspicuous).* Ji. calyx segments lanceolate, 
spreading ; corolla yellow, paler without than on the inside, the 
lower part of the tube marked on the inside with elegant, purple 
lines and dots, obliquely infundibular-campanulatc. Summer, 
i. opposite, ovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, slightly cordate at 
Hie base, dentate. Ehizome tuberous, h. 1ft. Brazil, 1868. 
Plant hairy, free-flowering. Sins. Biglandularia conspicua and 
hosanoma conspicua (.n. G. 712). Rosanowia ornata (F. d. S. 
j!4,J3-4) IS a fine hybrid, with flowers of a pure white, lined with 
light rose on the tube iiiul the two upper lobes of the corolla, 
the throat slightly greenish-yellow. 
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Sinniugia — continued. 

S, guttata (spotted). JL, calyx narrow- campanulate ; corolla pale 
greenish, the tube very thickly spotted with purple or fuscous 
dots, the upper lip of the limb slightly reclmate ; peduncles 
shorter than the calyx, nearly equalling the petioles. June. 
I. oblong-ovate, acuminate, cuneate at base, crenate- toothed, 
entire at base, velvety -pubescent. Stem ascending, slender, 
leafy. A. l^ft. 1827. This species much resembles S. velutina. 
(B. R. 1112 ; P. M. B. ii. 4.) 

S. Heller! (Heller's). Ji., calyx red, large, sometimes 2in. longi 
corolla white, the throat greenish and spotted with red, often 
3in. long, tumid at base, the lobes of the limb broad and round ; 
peduncles erect, scarcely lin, long. June. I. convex, ovate- 
oblong, 4in. to 7in. long, acute, mostly cuneate at base, crenate- 
serrate, velvety -pubescent, more or less approaching the soil ; 

Eetioles (as well as the peduncles, stem, and under surface of 
saves) purplish. Stem a few inches high, thick, and slightly 
woody. 1820, (B. R. 997 ; B. M. 4212. under name of S. velutina.) 

S. hirsuta (hairy), yf., calyx red, ^in. long, very villous, the 
segments sub-erect ; corolla lilac, twelve to fourteen lines long 
and broad, the limb dotted with violet, the lobes sub-emargi- 
nate, the tube pale pilose outside, purple- spotted within ; 
peduncles glomerate or sub-racemose, shorter than the leaves. 
July. I. few, broadly ovate, obtuse, cordate, 3in. to Sin. long, 
deeply crenate, purplish beneath ; petioles lin. to liin. long. 
Stem a few inches long, prostrate, clothed with long, white 
vUli. 1824. (B. M. 2690, B. R. 1004, and L. B. C. 129^, under 
name of Gloxinia hirsuta.) 

S, Menziesiana (Menzies'). Ji., calyx large, with very long, 
linear -lanceolate segments, densely hairy-villous ; corolla ample, 
the limb violet, the throat copiously dotted with red ; peduncles 
longer than either petioles or flowers. August. I. ovate, obtuse, 
cordate, crenate, villoixs. Stem shortened. (B. M. 3943, imder 
name of Gloxinia apeciosa Moiziesii.) 




Fig. 487. Sinmngia speciosa. 

S. speciosa (showy).* Ji., calyx segments ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
villous ; corolla usually violet in the type, ample, campanulate. 
September. I. oblong, obtuse or slightly acute, convex, usually 
attenuated at base, crenate, velvety and sparsely pilose. Stem 
short. 1815. From this species a large number of very beautiful 
garden varieties and hybrids have been raised, a list of which will 
be found under their popular name, Gloxinia (which see). See 
Fig. 487. Syns. Gloxinia, PassiJighamii (P. M. B. xii. 267), 
G apeciosa (B. 105, 149 ; B. M. 1937; B. R. iii. 213, xxx. 48 ; 
L. B. C. 28), Ligeria speciosa. A selection of garden forms, 
widely differing in colour, are figured as Gloxinias in the 
following works : R. G. 1852, 4, and 1853, 44 ; P. M. B. xi. 199, 
and XV. 169 ; F. d. S. 1885 and 1918. 

S. s. albiflora (white-flowered). Ji. white. (B. M. 3206, under 
name of Gloxinia speciosa albiflora.) 

S. s. caulescens fcaulescent). I. larger than in the type. Stem 
produced, thick. 1826. (B. R. 1127 and L. B. C. 1566, under name 
of Gloxinia caulescens.) 

S. s. macrophylla (large-leaved). I. very large, with white 
nerves. 1844. (B. M. 3934, under name of Gloxinia speciosa 
macrophylla variegata.) 

S. s. rubra (red), fi. of a splendid red. (P. M. B. vii. 271, under 
name of Gloxinia rubra.) 

S. velutina (velvety), fl., calyx infundibular-campanulate, lin. 
long, with triangular segments ; corolla pale greenish, liin. to 2in. 



Sinnin^a — continued. 

long, gibbous at base, constricted at throat, the limb spreading ; 
peduncles shorter than the calyx. June. L ovate, acute, rounded 
or nearly cordate at base, 2in. to 4iin. long, green on both sides, 
the nerves, as well as the stem and petioles, at length purplish, 
crenate-serrated, puberulous or often nearly glabrous above. 
Stem erect, sometimes lift, high, slender, leafy. 1827. (L. B. C. 
1398.) 

S, villosa (villous), fi., calyx amply or shortly campanulate, 
spreading, the segments ovate and slightly acute ; corolla 
yellowish-gi'een, almost semi-§:lobose, liin. to 2in. long, the limb 
lin. broad, sub-equal, spreading ; peduncles shorter than the 
petioles. June. I. oblong-ovate, convex, acuminate, sometimes 
nearly lanceolate, 3in. to oin. long, usually acute at base, crenate. 
Stem erect. Uin. or more thick, h. 1ft. 1827. (B. R. 1134.) 

S. Youngiana (Young's).* fi. axillary or terminal, solitary ; calyx 
lobes ovate, acuminate ; corolla more or less intensely violet or 
purple, with the exception of the campanulate tube, which is 
yellowish- white at the base, and at the throat, which is spotted ; 
lobes almost equal, round. Summer. I. opposite, petiolate, 
oblong or ovate, crenated, pale or almost whitish below. Stem 
erect, purplish, 1ft. to lift. high. Rhizome tuberous, several 
inches in diameter. A hybrid between S. speciosa and S. velutina. 
(B. M. 4954.) 




Sinuate Leaf. 



SINUATE. Having a strongly waved or recessed 
margin. A Sinuate leaf is shown at Fig. 488. 

SINUS. A term applied to the recesses formed when 
the edge of any part is lobed. 

SIFHOCAMFYLOS {from siphon, a tube, and 
hampylos, curved; alluding to the form of the corolla). 
Stn. Lobelia (of Presl). Ord. CampaniilacecB. A large 
genus (nearly 100 species) of very beautiful, glabrous, 
hairy, or stellate-tomentose, stove or greenhouse herbs, 
sub-shrubs, or shi'ubs, sometimes climbing, natives of 
tropical America. Flowers red, orange, or purplish, 
rarely greenish, usually large ; calyx tube adnate, the 
limb of five leafy lobes ; corolla straight or incurved, 
the lobes often incurved, equal or unequal, sometimes 
bilabiate, the lateral ones sometimes connate with the 
upper ones ; staminal tube adnate to the base of the 
corolla ; peduncles one-flowered, ebracteate or minutely 
bibracteolate, axillary or forming clustered corymbs or 
loose racemes at the tips of the branches. Leaves alter- 
nate, rarely whorled, entire or denticulate, rarely incised- 
toothed or pinnately lobed or dissected. The' introduced 
species are described below. They succeed In a. light, 
turfy loam, and peat, and are propagated by cuttings. 
Except where otherwise indicated, they are herbaceous 
perennials. 

S. amoenus (pleasing). A synonym of S. villosulus. 
S. betulseioliUS (Birch- leaved).* /. red ; calyx segments six times 
shorter than the corolla ; pedicels axillary, solitary, exceeding 
the leaves. July. I. petiolate, ovate, acuminate, sub-cordate- 
triangular, 2in. long, somewhat doubly serrated, glabrous above, 
slenderly pubescent on the nerves beneath ; petioles nearly lin. 
long. Stem branched, terete, glabrous, h. 3ft. Organ Moun- 
tains, 1842. Stove. (B. M. 3973 ; P. M. B. ix. 223.) 
S. bicolor (two-coloured). A garden synonym of Lobelia laxi- 

fiora angustifolia. 
S. canus (hoary). A synonym of >S. macropodus. 
S. coccineus (scarlet).* fl. scarlet, nodding ; corolla dilated up- 
wards and curved, the limb scarcely bilabiate ; peduncles longer 
than the leaves, axillary, solitary, one-flowered. July. I. ovate, 
acute, shortly petiolate, sometimes slightly lobed, doubly ser- 
rated, h. 3ft. Organ Mountains, 1844. A glabrous, stove 
sub-shrub. (B. M. 4178; F. d. S. ii. 9 ; P. M. B. xii. 173.) 
The variety leucostomu^ (F. d. S. 648) ditt'ers from the type in 
having the limb of the corolla almost white. A garden form, 
raised in the gardens of the King of Belgium, in 1850. 
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Siphocampylos — continued. 

S. crenatifolius (crenate-leaved). Jl. scarlet, tipped with yellow, 
axillary, solitary. Summer. I, oblong- elliptic, irregularly crenate, 
5in. to 6in. long. h. 3ft. Brazil, previous to 1870. A showy, 
warm greenhouse shrub. (Ref. B. 227.) 

S. fimbriatus (fringed). A synonym of 5. longepedunculatus. 

S. fulgens (brilliant). A synonym of S. Humboldtianus. 

S. giganteus (gigantic). Jl. reddish-j^ellow ; corolla falcate, 
velvety, the tube equalling the calyx lobes, the lobes lanceo- 
late-ovate ; pedicels bibracteolate at base, often longer than the 
leaves. July. I. lanceolate, cuspidate -acuminate, 6in. to 9in. long, 
narrowed at base, scarcely petiolate, wrinfeled, crenate-toothed, 
glabrous above, pilose beneath. Stem 14ft. or more in height; 
branches pubescent. New Grenada. Stove. 

S. glandulosus (^landular).^ Jl. rose-coloured, nodding ; calyx 
lobes spreading, with refiexed margins, deeply glandular-serrated ; 
corolla tube curved, compressed, clavate, the limb segments 
nearly equal, erecto-patent ; peduncles axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the leaves, one-flowered, bibracteate below the middle. 
July. I. rather long-stalked, cordate, wrinkled, doubly toothed. 
h. 3ft. Bogota, 1845, A softly pubescent, stove plant; (B. M. 4331 ; 
F. d. S. 401.) 

S. hamatus (hooked). Jl. violet, in short, dense, terminal 
racemes ; calyx lobes hooked, spreading ; corolla tube curved, 
laterally .angular-compressed, the segments nearly equal, elon- 
gated ; primary bracts hooked at apex. June. I. alternate, 
petiolate, oblong-ovate or slightly cordate, acuminate, attenuated 
towards the base, irregularly toothed, the nerves prominent 
beneath, h. 6ft. Brazil, 1849. A tomentose-pubescent, green- 
house plant. 

S. Humboldtianus (Humboldt's).* Jl. scarlet ; calyx lobes ovate- 
triangular, shorter than the tube ; corolla tube straight, the 
segments ovate-lanceolate, upper ones longer ; pedicels axillary, 
compressed, equalling the leaves. Summer. I. petiolate, ovate 
or lanceolate, acute at both ends, argutely denticulate, gla- 
brescent above. Branches angular, densely pubescent, h. 3ft. 
Peru, 1867. Stove. (B. M. 5631.) Stn. S. fulgens (F. M. 313). 

S. lazLtaniloUus (Lantana-leaved). Jl. purplish, ei^ht to ten 
together ; calyx velvety ; corolla narrow, incurved, with acumi- 
nate lobes ; pedicels corymbose. July. I. ovate, acute, l^in. 
long, obtuse at base, sometimes slightly cordate, shortly petiolate, 
glabrous and wrinkled above, fuscous-tomentose beneath, the 
margins denticulate. Branches straight, simple, somewhat woody, 
terete, h. 3ft. Caraccas, 1841. Stove shrub. 

S. L ^labrlusculus (slightly glabrous). ;., together with the 
pedicels and calyx, scarcely pubescent. (B. M. 4105, under name 
of S. lantanifolius.) 

S. longepedunculatus (long-pedunculate). Jl. purplish, on 
axillary pedicels longer than the leaves ; calyx segments acute, 
much shorter than the corolla ; corolla nearly 2in, long, narrow, 
sub-arcuate. January. I. alternate, ovate, acuminate, 3in. to 
4in. long, membranous, cordate, petiolate, argutely toothed. 
Stem terete, 3ft. high. Rio de Janeiro, 1841, Stove. (B. M. 
4015.) Syk, S. Jimhriatus (R. G. 600). 

S. macropodus (large- footed). Jl. bluish-red ; calyx hairy ; 
corolla four times as long as the calyx, the tube ventricose above, 
the inferior lobes reflexed ; pedicels almost equalling the leaves, 
puberulous. June. I. ovate, acute, 3in. long, shorUy petiolate, 
crenate, slightly hairy above, pubescent beneath. Stem slightly 
branched, hairy, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Minas Geraes. Stove. Syn. 
S. canus. 

S. manettiseflorus (Manettia-fiowered)."^ /. red and yellow, as 
long as the leaves ; calyx segments subulate, serrated ; corolla 
laterally compressed, the segments nearly equal, erecto-patent ; 
peduncles solitary, axillary, one-flowered, bibracteate, three 
or four tiirfes longer than the leaves. April. I. very shortly 
petiolate, oblong-ovate, obscurely serrated, reticulated, shining 
above, h. 1ft. New Grenada, 1848. An erect, dwarf, stove sub- 
shrub. (B. M. 4403 ; P. M. B. xv. 267.) Syn. S. nUidits (of 
gardens). 

S. microstoma (small-mouthed). Jl. scarlet, shortly peduncu- 
late, in terminal umbels ; calyx segments obtuse, spreading; 
corolla pubescent, swollen above, laterally compressed, the seg- 
ments small, linear, obtuse, connivent, pilose. September. 
I. alternate, shortly petiolate, ovate, acute, 2in. long, glandular- 
serrate, glabrous. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, glabrous ; branches 
terete. New Grenada, 1844. An erect, stove sub-shrub. (B. M. 
4286 ; F. d. S. 444 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 44.) 

S. nitidus (shining). A garden synonym of S. inanettiasjlorus. 

S. Orbignianus (d'Orbigny's). ^. yellow and red, numerous in 
the upper axils ; calyx lobes thrice as long as the tube ; corolla 
much longer than the calyx, with linear lobes ; pedicels half as 
long as the leaves. July. I. ternate, ovate, acuminate, shortly 
petiolate, unequally and acutely toothed, 3in. to 4in. long, 
puberulous beneath. Branches erect, terete, h. 2ft. or more. 
Bolivia, 1849. Stove. (B. M. 4713 ; F. d. S. 544 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 
p. iii. ; L. J. F. iv. 425.) 

S. penduUflorus (pendulous-flowered). Jl. scarlet, nodding; 
calyx segments two or three times as long as the tube ; corolla 
segments hnear, half exceeding the tube ; pedicels lin. long ; 
racemes terminal, solitary, long, loose-flowered. June. I. opposite, 
rather long-stalked, ovate-oblong, slightly acute, remotely serru- 
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lated, rather thick, h. 2ft. Caraccas, 1847. A highly glabrous, 
stove, climbing shrub. (F. d. S. 763.) 

S. scandens (climbing), jl. scarlet, scattered, on pedicels two to 
four lines long ; corolla tuloe nearly lin. long, the segments 
falcate, sub-equal, refiexed. July. I. petiolate, reflexed, oblong, 
obtuse, lin. to l|in. long, somewhat acute at base, slightly fleshy, 
the margins quite entire and revolute. Stem climbing. Peru, 
1847, Stove shrub. 

S. surinamensls (Surinam). A synonym of Centropogon Surinam- 
ensis. 

S. viUosulus (slightly hairy). Jl. reddish-orange ; corolla small, 
nearly straight, the segments narrow and acute ; pedicels longer 
than the calyx; raceme.s terminal, many - flowered. June, 
I. alternate, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, narrowed into the 
petiole, above silky, and of a pleasing green, very shortly pu- 
berulous beneath. Stem branched, h. 3ft. Brazil, 1832. Green- 
house. (F. d. S. 619 ; L. & P. F, G. ii. p. 135, under name of 
S. amoenus.) 

SIFHONANDRA. A synonym of Chiococca (which 
see). 

SIFHONANTKA. A synonym of Clerodeudrou 

(which see). 

SIFKONIA. A synonym of Uevea (which see). 

SIFHONIOFSIS. A synonym of Cola (which 
see). 

SIFHONOFHORA. A genus of Aphides or Grecn- 
fliea, dietinguiehed by long, slender honey-tubes or 
siphons, borne on the hinder part of the body (see 




Fig. 489. Siphonophora ros^ — a, Line showing the 
natural length. 

Fig. 489). It includes a very large number of species, 
several of them injurious to cultivated plants, e.g., 
Roses. 

SIRISX. A genus of Sawflios, the larvai of which 
feed in the wood of Conifers, in which they bore 
tunnels, often about -^in. wide. They thus injure the 
trees, and ruin the wood for carpentry. Only two species 
are known as British; these are 8. Juvencus (the Steel- 
blue Sirex) and S. gigas (the Giant Sirex). They agree 
in general form. The body is nearly cylindrical. In the 
female, the last ring of the abdomen bears u. strong - 
spine, directed backwards ; and from the lower surface 
of the abdomen arises a, strong ovipositor, also pointed 
backwards, in which lies the " saw," used for boring into 
tree-trunks. The ovipositor is about half as long as the 
body. The four wings are large, powerful, and trans- 
parent. The legs and antennas are also well developed. 
The length, without the ovipositor, varies from about iin. 
to Uin., but is usually over lin. The mode of life is 
as follows : The female bores with her saw into the 
bark of trees, preferring sickly ones if they are to be 
found, and deposits in each hole an egg^ from which, 
after a time, a white, soft, cylindrical larva emerges. 
The larva tunnels in the wood of the tree. The duration 
of the larval stage is uncertain. Some believe that it is 
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Sir ex — continued. 
passed through in a few weeks ; but the perfect insects 
have emerged at intervals for many years from wood 
to which the larvae could not have got access after the 
trees had been felled and sawn into planks. The larvae 
have strong jaws, six very small feet near the head, 
and a bluntly-pointed tail. They change in their tunnels 
into pup£e. From these the perfect insects emerge, from 
July to September. 

S. juvencus, or the " Steel-blue Sires'" is, as the name 
denotes, usually of a dark steel-blue colour, with red- 
brown feet ; in the males, several segments of the abdomen 
are rusty-red. The wings, in both sexes, are yellowish, 
with smoky hind margin. The females are usually IJin. 
long, the males rather below lin. This insect is not rare. 
It prefers Scotch Firs, though it also feeds in other 
Conifers. 

8. gigas, or the Giant Sirex, is rather larger than the 
other species, from which it also differs in colour. It is 
ringed with black and yellow ; the latter colour is duller 
in the males. This species is less common than the 
former. The larva3 are said not to attack Scotch Firs ; 
but feed in Spruce, Silver Firs, and occasionally in Larch. 

Bemedies. It is not possible to destroy the larvse in 
infested trees. To prevent the injury from spreading, 
sickly trees, and all fallen branches and trunks, should 
be cut up and removed ; and this should be done also with 
all trees that show traces of serious injury, in the form 
of holes through which the insects have escaped. The 
timber of such trees is of little value, save as firewood, 
because of the injury done to it by the larvae. 

SIRIUM. A synonym of Santalum (which see). 

SISARTTIX. Included under Pimpinella. 

SISSOO-TREI!. A common name for Dalbergia 
Sissoo. 

SISTMBRITTIVI (an old Greek name, used by Theo- 
phrastns for Mint). Hedge Mustard. Including AUiaria. 
Ord. Criiciferce. A genus comprising eighty species of 
hardy, mostly annual or biennial herbs, usually inhabiting 
the temperate and cold regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, but rarely occurring in the Southern, Flowers 
usually yellow, rarely white or rose, loosely racemose, 
rarely axillary Radical leaves stellate ; cauline ones 
alternate. Five species are included in the British 
Flora : 8. AUiaria (Garlic Mustard, Jaok-by-the-Hedge, 
Sauce Alone), 8. Irio (London Eocket, so called because 
it sprang up after the Great Fire), 8. officinale (Bank 
Cress, common Hedge Mustard), 8. 8o'phia (Flixweed), 
and 8. Thaliana (Thale Cress). The genus has no horti- 
cultural value. 

SISTRIXCHIUni (an old Greek name, used by Theo- 
phrastus for the Iris). Blue-eyed Grass ; Pig Boot ; Eush 
Lily ; Satin Flower. Stn. Sauza. Some of the plants 
included here were formerly placed under Bobartia. Oed. 
IridecB. A genus comprising about fifty species of mostly 
hardy or half-hardy perennials, with fibrous roots ; all 
are natives of tropical or extra-tropical America, and 
one has become naturalised in Ireland. Flowers many 
in a spathe, pedicellate ; perianth with scarcely any tube, 
and sub-equal, obovate or oblong lobes; stamens affixed 
at the base of the perianth. Leaves radical or clustered 
at the base of the stem, linear-terete or more or less ensi- 
form, always narrow ; cauline ones few or none. Stems 
equal or slightly thickened at base. A selection of the 
species best known in gardens is given below. All 
thrive in a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds, or by offsets, in 
spring. 

S. anceps (two-headed). A synonym of S. angustifoUum. 
S. angnstifoUum (narrow-leaved). Ji. of a paler blue than in 
S. Bermudiani. I. narrower, and whole plant smaller. Eastern 
United States (naturalised in New Zealand and Australia, also 
in Ireland). Syns. S. anceps, S. gramineum (B. M. 161). 



Sisyrinchinm — continued. 

S. Bermudiana (Bermudan). This differs from S. angustifoUum 
in being much larger in all its parts, and strikingly so in its 
broad leaves, which are equitanb at the base. h. l|[t. to 2ft. 
Bermudas. Six. S. iridioides (B. M. 91). 

S. califomlcum (Californian). Jl. many in succession, scentless ; 
perianth of a uniform yellow, explanate, the segments obovate- 
oblong, obtuse ; anthers orange-coloured ; fascicle many-flowered ; 
scape quite simple, longer than the leaves, curved. Autumn. 
I. several, distichous, 1ft. to nearly 2ft. high, about iin. broad, 
linear-ensiform. California, 1796. Half-hardy. Syn. Marica 
caUfomica (B. M. 983). 

S. ohilense (Chilian), fi., perianth purple, yellow at the base, 
three to five lines long ; bracts leaf-like ; spathe linear, acuminate, 
about three-flowered ; peduncles flexuous, very slender, lin. to 
liin. long. July. I., radical ones linear-ensiform, striated, Sin. 
to 12in. long, one to two lines broad. Stem 6in. to 12in. high, 
flexuous. Brazil, &c., 1826. Half-hardy. (B. M. 2786.) 

S. Douglasll (Douglas'). A synonym of S. r/randijlumin. 

S, flllfoUum (thread-leaved).* Jl. campanulate, erect ; perianth 
white, like porcelain, each segment delicately lined with pale 
purplish-red. May. h. 6m. to 8in. Falkland Islands, 1885. 
Plant of Rush-hke habit. (B M. 6829 ; G. C. n. s., xxiii. p. 696.) 

S. gramineum (grass-like). A synonym of S. angustifoUum. 

S. graminifolium (grass-leaved). Jl sUghtly exserted above the 
spathe; perianth yellow, the segments obovate, mucronate ; 
spathes terminal, few or many-flowered, the outer one leafy, lain, 
long, the inner lin. long. April. I., radical ones 8in. long, 
scabrous on the margins, acuminate, sheathing at base ; cauline 
ones 3in. to 6in. long. Stem branched, erect, 7in. to 9in. high. 
ChiU, 1825. Half-hardy. (B. R. 1067.) 

S. g. ascendens (ascending). Jl., spathes very hairy, equal, 
^.radical ones lin. to 6in. lon§ ; cauline ones 2in. to 3in. long, 
alternate. Stem Sin. to 9in. hij;h. (B. R. 1914, under name of 
S. g. pumilum.) 

S, g, maculatam (spotted), fl., perianth segments marked with 
dark blood-coloured spots. (B. M. 3197, under name of S. macu- 
latum.) 




Fig. 490. SiSYRINCHIUM ghandiflorum. 

S. grandiflornm (large-flowered).* Spring Bell. Jl., perianth 
dark purple, striated, the segments obcordate, unguiculate, eight 
to ten lines long ; spathe two-flowered, erect, leafy, terminal, 
two-valved. May. I. erect, broadly linear, spreading, striated, 
6in. to Sin. long, sheathing at base. Stem 8in. to lOin. long, quite 
simple. Root creeping. North America, 1826. A pretty hardy 
plant See Fig. 490. (B. M. 3509 ; B. R. 1364 ; G. C. n. s., xxi. 
p. 216; R. H. 1868, p. 190; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 388.) Syn. 
S. Douglasii (F. d. S. 146). There is a variety of this with white 
flowers. 

S. iridifolium (Iris-leaved).* Jl. on slender pedicels, pubescent 
beneath ; perianth yellowish-white, the segments about iin. long, 
cuneate-ligulate, slightly mucronate ; spathes terminal, the outer 
one l^in., the inner lin., long, carinate ; peduncles geniculate. 
June. I. linear-ensiform, incurved at apex, scabrous-ciliated on 
the margins ; radical ones 4in. to Sin. long ; cauline ones 2in. to 
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lin. long Stem branched, tin. to i2in high. Brazil to Chili, 
1822. Halt-hardy. (L. B. C. 1979.) Syns. S. laxum (B. M. 2312), 
Mariea iridifolia (B. B. 646). 

S. iridioides firis-like). A synonym of S. Bermudiana. 

S. laxum (loose). A synonym of S. iridvfolium. 

S. lutescens (yellowish). A synonym of 5. striatum. 

S, micranthum (small-flowered). Jl. three to ten, small, pedi- 
cellate ; perianth yellow, \\n. long ; spathes terminal, the outer 
one about lin., the inner ^in., long. June. I. linear-ensiform, 
striated, glabrous ; radical ones lin. to 4in. long, one line broad ; 
cauline one bract-like, lin. long. Stem glabrous, one-leaved, 
simple, flexuous, 2in. to 9in. high. Mexico and Brazil, &c., 1815. 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 2116.) 

S. striatum (striated). Ji. nine to twelve, spicate, alternate, ex- 
ceeding the ovate, cuspidate spathe ; perianth yellowish, the 
tube two lines, the segments seven lines, long ; pedicels nearly 
equalling the spathe. June. I. glabrous ; radical ones about 1ft. 
long, distichous, equitant, sheathing ; cauline ones rather remote, 
amplexlcaul. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, simple or branched. Chili, 
1788. Hardy. Syns. S. lutescens (L. B. C. 1870), Mariea striata 
(B. M. 701). 

S. tenuifolium (slender-leaved). Ji., perianth yellow, the seg- 
ments oblong, acute ; pedicels sparsely hairy, exceeding the 
spathe : spathe two-leaved, terminal, one or many-flowered. 
I. linear-ensiform, scabrous on the margins, acuminated, striated ; 
radical ones 2^in. to Sin. long ; cauline ones 2in. to 4in. long. 
Stem ascending, simple or branched, l^in. to 12in. high. Mexico, 
1816. Hardy. (B. M. 2117, 2313.) 

SITOCOSIUni. A synonym of Camassia. 

SITODIUM. A synonym of Artocarpus. 

SITOIiOBITTin. Included under Dicksouia (which 
see). 

SITONA. A genus of small beetles belonging to the 
family of Weevils. It includes those popularly known as 
Pea-and-Bean-Weevils, which receive this name because 
of the harm they do to the Pea and Bean crops, especially 
in field oultiTation. But they also feed on many other 
leguminous plants, e.g., Clover. In them the beak is 
shorter than in most Weevils, and projects horizontally. 
It is flat, except for a ■ slight channel along its upper 
. surface. The antennae are elbowed. The body is oblong, 
with the thorax a good deal narrower than the abdomen. 
The beetles are about ^in. or a little more in length. 
Their ground-colour is black ; but this is almost always 
more or less concealed by a coat of ochreous, grey, or 
rosy scales and hairs. These scales and hairs are apt 
to be rubbed off, and to disappear after a time. The 
most hurtful species are S. crinita, the Spotted Pea- 
weevil, and S. lineata, the Striped Pea-weevil. The 
former bears ten punctured stripes down the wing-cases, 
these stripes being alternately dark and light ochreous. 
The former species is a little smaller than S. lineata, is 
more grey or rosy than that insect, and has a few dark 
spots on the wing-oases. Both have the limbs, for the 
most part, duU-red. 

The beetles feed on Peas, Beans, and other leguminous 
plants, gnawing the young leaves and leaflets from the 
margins inwards, and, in this way, sometimes completely 
destroy the crjps, if the weather is cold and unfavour- 
able to growth after the young plants have come through 
the soil. Strong, healthy plants suffer least from them. 
The life-history of these Weevils has been followed out, 
within the past three or four years, by Messrs. Hart and 
Christy. The larvse feed on the roots of Clover, and, it 
may be presumed, of other Leguminosw. They have been 
observed of all sizes and ages in the autumn, and many 
of them live through the winter as larvse, and reach 
their full sizo in spring. When full-grown, they are 
footless, wrinkled, white maggots. They become pupse in 
oval, earthen cells, lin. to 2in. below the surface of the 
soil ; and in two or three weeks they emerge as beetles. 
It would thus seem that the larvae are injurious ; but 
the beetles are far more so. They are apt to remain 
undetected in their depredations, as, when in danger, they 
drop at once from the plants to the soil and hide under 
particles of earth, &c. ; but pressure, or stamping with 
the feet, on the soil around the plants, makes the beetles 



Sitona — continued. 
come out in swarms. They seem to pass the winter in 
open ends of stubble, or in any other convenient retreat. 

Remedies. The best is probably to make up the seed- 
bed so as to be favourable to rapid and healthy growth 
of the young plants, thus rendering them able to survive 
the attacks of the Weevils. For the same reason it is 
well to water the plants in dry weather. It is recom- 
mended also to lay wood-ashes or coal-ashes along the 
drills above the rows of Peas or Beans, as this favours 
growth. Rolling the ground brings the Weevils to the 
surface, and kills many of them. Applications of lime or 
soot to the wet leaves renders these distasteful to the 
insects ; but the most useful application yet tried is 
parafiin, in a solution of about two ounces to one gallon 
of water, with which the plants should be watered. 

SlUra (from Sion, the old Greek name, used by Dios- 
corides). Water Parsnip. Grd. Umbe liferae. A small 
genus (four species) of glabrous, hardy herbs, natives 
of North temperate regions. South Africa, and St. Helena. 
Flowers white, in compound umbels ; involucral bracts 
numerous. Leaves pinnate ; pinnae toothed. 8. angusti- 
folium and 8. latifolium are British plants. 8. Sisarum 
(Skirret) is removed, by Bentham and Hooker, to Pim- 
pinella. The 'species possess no horticultural value. 

SEmmilA (from shimmi, a Japanese word, signify- 
ing a hurtful fruit). Oed. Rutaceae. A genus comprising 
about half-a dozen species of pretty, hardy, evergreen, 
highly glabrous shrubs, with green branchlets, natives 
of the Himalayas and Japan. Flowers whitish, clustered; 
calyx short, four or five-lobed ; petals four or five, oblong, 
much longer than the calyx, valvate or loosely imbri- 
cated ; disk inconspicuous ; panicles terminal, branched. 
Drupes ovoid, fleshy, two to four-stoned. Leaves alter- 
nate, simple, petiolate, lanceolate, entire, coriaceous, 
pellucid-dotted. The species thrive in a compost of peat 
and loam. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a, bell glass, in gentle heat ; and 
by seeds, sown, when ripe, in sandy loam and peat. 




Fig. 491. Tip of Branch, with Inflorescence, of 
Skimmia fragrans. 

S. ft-agrang (fragrant). Jl. white, fragrant, disposed in terminal 
panicles, i. elhptic-oblong, thick, h. about aft. See Fig. 491. 
(R. H. 1880, p. 56, Fig. 11.) Of this garden plant only the female 
IS at present known. 
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Skimuiia —cmtimied. 

S. fragrantissima. See S. oblata. 

S. intermedia (intermediate). JL white, rosy on the outside, 
scented, disposed in spike-lilce l)anicles. Spring. I. narrow- 
elliptic, coriaceous, deep ^reen. 1870. A much-branched and 
compact, garden variety, intermediate between S. fragrant and 
tS. japonica. 




Fig. 492. Branchlet, with Flowers and Fruit.?, of 
Skimmia japonica. 

S. Japonica (Japanese).* Jl. white, resembling those of some 
Hollies, deliciously scented ; petals spreadlnE ; panicles thyrsoid, 
pedunculate, broadly-oblong, many-flowered. ,fr. roundish-oval, 
bright red. March. I. alternate, but here and there crowded, 
so as to appear sub-verticillate, oblong, acuminated, entire, 
pellucid-dotted, tapering into short footstalks, h. rarely above 
3ft. or Mt. Japan, 1845. A very handsome shrub when in full 
berry. See Fig. 492. (B. M. 4719; G. C. n. s., xxv. p. 244; 
I. H. 1854, 13 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 163 ; S. Z. F. J. 68.) 

S. j. argentca varlegata (silvery-variegated). I. oblong, acu- 
minated, broadly and unequally bordered with white. 1875 




Skimmia — continued. 

S. laureola (Laureola).* fl. pale yellow, very fragrant, densely 
disposed in terminal, compact corymbs ; rachis and peduncle 
purple-dotted. Spring, fr. ovate, smooth, nearly as large as an 
olive. I. approximating at the tips of the branches, sub-opposite 
or ternate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, attenuated at base, entire, 
3in. to 5in. long, dark green above, yellowish beneath, h. 4ft. 
Nepaul. A very pretty. Citron-scented shrub. Sy.\. Limonia 
Laureola. 

S. oblata (oblate-berried).* fr. very bright vermilion-red, oblate, 
glossy, borne in panicled clusters. I. firm, smooth, elliptic-obovate, 
bright green. Japan, 1864. (G. C. n. s., xxv. p. 245.) A remarkably 
beautiful, dwarf shrub, of dense habit. The male or pollen- 
bearing plant is known in gardens by the name of S. fra- 
grantisdma. 

S. o. Veitchii (Veitch's). Jl. hermaphrodite or moncecious, in 
spike-like racemes ; petals dirty-white. Spring, fr. spherical, 
of a beautiful coral-red. I. flat, elliptic, oboval, glossy, narrowed 
into a thick petiole, h. 3ft. See Fig. 493. (R. H. 1880, p. 57, 
flg. 13.) 

S. ovata (ovate). This appears to be a garden form of S. japonica, 
with larger, broader leaves than the type. 



FIG 493. Branchlet in Flower and Fruit, and detached 
Flower, of Skimmia oblata Veitchii. 

Vol. ni. 




Fig. 494. Flowering Braxchlet, and Portion of detached 
Inflorescence, of Skimmia rubella. 

S. rubella (reddish).* Jl. greenish-white, disposed in thyrses, 
odorous ; buds tinted with red, hence the name. I. lanceolate- 
elliptic, leathery. China, 1874. See Fig. 494. (R. H. 1874, 311 ; 
1880, p. 57, fig. 12 ; 1885, p. 189.) 

SKUTNERIA. Included under Ipomixa. 

SKIOFHILA. Included under Episcia (which see). 

SKIPJACKS. See Wireworms. 

SKIBBET {Sium Sisarum). A perennial, cultiTated, 
but not extenslTely, for its roots, which are rather 
large, and composed of fleshy, tuberous prongs joined 
together, as shown in Fig. 495. Leaves pinnatiseot; seg- 
ments oblong-aoute serrate ; involucre five-leaved, reflexed. 
The roots are white, and are cooked and served in a 
similar way to those of Salsafy. Skirret may be pro- 
pagated by slipping off the side roots before growth 
commences in spring, and dibbling them in ordinary 
garden soil, but it is generally increased by seeds. These 
should be sown in drills, about 1ft. apart, early in April, 
and the seedlings thinned, when large enough, to 6in. or 
Sin. asunder. A rather light soil, which has not been 
very lately manured, is best suited to the requirements 
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Skirret — continued. 
of Skirret. The roots may be used from the end of 
September onwards, through the winter; before growth 
commences in spring, they should be lifted and stored in 
moderately dry sand. 




Fig. 495. Tuberous Roots of Skirret. 

SKIRWOKT. An old name for Skirret (which see). 

SKULL CAP. See Scutellaria. 

SKUITK CABBAGE OK WBBD. See Symplo- 
carpus foetidns. 

SLASHES. The same as Laciuiate (which see). 

SLATEBiIA. A. synonym of OpMopog'Oii. (which 
see). 

SLIFFBR FLOWER, or SLIFFERWORT. See 
Calceolaria. 

SLIFFEK, LADY'S. See Cypripediiuu. 

SLIFFEB, SFURS. See Fedilantlius. 

SLIFFEBiWOBiT. See Calceolaria and Cam- 
panula. 

SLIFS, FBOFAOATION BT. A term used in 
reference to plant-propagation in cases where a specimen 
may be taken np and divided into several pieces, each 
of which shall have roots attached, and be capable of 
forming a plant itself when placed under the proper 
conditions. Common Box is referred to as an example 
of a plant that may be increased in almost any quantity 
from Slips. There are many other subjects which may 
be similarly propagated. 

SLOANEA (named in honour of Sir Hans Sloane, 
born in Ireland in 1660, President of the Eoyal Society, 
founder of the British Museum and the Chelsea Botanic 
Garden ; he died in 1753). Obd. Tiliaceas. A genus 
comprising about thirty species of stove, tropical American 
trees. Flowers racemose, panioled, or fascicled, axillary 
or terminal, rarely solitary ; sepals or calyx lobes four 
or five, valvate, rarely coalescing ; petals absent, or very 
rarely one to four, sepaloid ; stamens numerous. Leaves 
alternate or sub-opposite, entire or toothed, penninerved. 
The two species introduced are fine trees, with large 
leaves. A compost of loam and peat is most suitable. 
Propagated by cuttings of ripened wood, inserted in 
sand, under a, glass, in heat. 

S. dentata (toothed), fi. white, large. August to November. 
I. ovate, acute, bluntly toothed ; stipules cordate-trianeular 
serrated, h. 50tt. 1752. 

S. slnemarlensis (Sinemaria). Jl. white, small ; racemes axil- 
lary. July and August. I. roundish-ovate, entire, 1ft. long ; 
stipules long, acuminated, deciduous, h. 50ft. 1820. 



SLOE. See Frunus spinosa. 

SLOPES. In gardening, any piece of land on an 
inclined plane may be called a Slope ; but the term 
is most generally used in reference to lawns when they 
are naturally or artificially undulated. Grass or lawn 
Slopes have to be laid out much in accordance with 
the space they occupy, and the disposition of the land 
above and below them. In forming Slopes, the land 
should be made equally firm throughout, to prevent one 
part subsiding more than another after the work is 
finished; a practised eye is one of the principal helps 
in rendering the surface and incline uniform. When 
alterations are in progress, the formation of a Slope often 
saves an immense amount of work, by utilising spare soil 
or forming an undulating surface of that naturally placed, 
instead of carting it away. Gardens situated on sloping 
ground have an advantage in being more readily drained 
than if they were on the level, they are also much 
better situated, provided the aspect is favourable for ex- 
posure to the sun. 

SLOW-MATCH TREE. A common name for 

Oareya arbovea. 

SLUGS. These moUuscs are only too well known to 
everyone, because of the injury done by them to almost 
all kinds of garden produce. They are especially partial 
to young, newly-opened leaves of salad plants, e.g., 
Lettuce ; but they also eat holes in Carrots, Turnips, 
and other fleshy roots, and are frequently very trouble- 
some among flowers, not only in borders, but also when 
potted. Slugs are far less frequently seen than might 
be expected from their extreme abundance, because of 
their habit of living concealed, during dry weather, by 
day, and coming out only after a shower, or at night. 
Several species are very common. The more important 
and destructive of these are the following : Arion ater, 
the Black Slug, is usually more common by roadsides 
and in waste places than in gardens ; this animal is 
usually black, though sometimes reddish, but its form 
and general aspect are easily recognised, whatever the 
colour. A. hortensis, the Garden Slug, is also common, 
but is smaller and more slender, and shows grey stripes 
lengthwise. Limam maximus is our largest Slug, some 
specimens being 6in. long when stretched out. This 
species, when full grown, is easily known by its size, 
but is not abundant anywhere, though more common 
than it seems. It is spotted and streaked with black. 
L. fiavus, the Yellow Slug, and L. agrestis, the Field 
Slug, are very common all over the country ; and 
L, arboi'um, the Tree Slug, and L. Sowerbii, the Keeled 
Slug, are plentiful in some parts of Britain. In all the 
Slugs of the genera Arion and Limax, the body seems 
quite naked, the shell being reduced to a small, useless 
vestige, inclosed in the swollen part in front, known as 
the mantle. By all of them, in common with most 
molluscs, the tongue is used for cutting their food; it 
is a long belt, or riband, bearing cross rows of small, 
horny teeth ; as these are worn away on the front of 
the riband, it is renewed by growth behind. The 
number and forms of the teeth, and the development of 
the shell, are of great use in distinguishing the species 
of Slugs. They aU move about by means of contractions 
and elongations of the broad, flat, lower surface, or foot. 

Remedies. Among the most effectual are baits, such as 
cabbage or lettuce leaves, hollowed slices of apples, carrots, 
potatoes, or turnips, laid near the plants that peculiarly 
need protection. These traps should be frequently exa- 
mined, and the Slugs knocked oif into ammoniacal 
solution, e.g., gas-water ; or they may be covered with 
quicklime, or with wood-ashes, salt, or soot. All these 
latter applications require to be repeated once at least, 
as the Slugs resist their action by throwing out a thick 
coat of slime, from which they can crawl out not much 
the worse ; but they seem unable to repeat this operation 
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immediately, if they are oovered with the materials a 
second time. A ring of quicklime or of soot on the 
soil around choice plants, forms a protection against 
injury by Slugs, which will not cross these substances. 
A successful method of destroying Slugs is to water 
the soil with solution of ammonia ; this brings them 
out, and usually kills them ; and, in any case, they are 
rendered white and conspicuous, and can easily be 
picked up and put into a vessel for removal. Hand- 
picking is most effectual in moist evenings ; but this 
method is slow and irksome, though effectual with potted 
plants. Trees may be protected against the ascent of 
Slugs to the fruit, by tying a new horsehair rope round 
the stem, or by putting a layer of quicklime or soot, Ac, 
on the soil round the trunks. The layer should be 
renewed as required. 

Slugs and Snails can lower themselves from branches, 
by threads formed of the thickened sHme in which they 
are enveloped. One genus of Slugs, found in various 
places in the South of England, may be regarded as useful 
in gardens ; this is Testacella, represented in England 
by T. haliotidea, and near Bristol by T. Maugei, which 
was naturalised, and has recently become abundant there. 
These two species live on earthworms, which they 
follow into their burrows. They are easily known by 
the existence of a small shell on the hind part of the 
body. See Testacella. 

SLUG-WOBiIIIS. Sy this name are denoted the 
larvai of certain Sawflies belonging to the genus Erio- 
campa, and characterised by their slug-like form and 
habits. The larvse have the body covered with a, secre- 
tion, which on some is white, and flaky or powdery, 
while on others it is dark green or black, and slimy, in- 
creasing their likeness to miniature slugs ; on the larv» 
of some species it is yellowish, and is but small in 
amount. The Sawflies are small, with short, stout, black 
and glossy bodies. The legs are black, with the tibiae 
and tarsi marked with rings varying from white to 
a, more or less yellow tint. The antennae are short, 
and thickened in the middle. The arrangement of 
cells in the neuration of the fore wings is also cha- 
racteristic. The more common species are the following : 
E. anniilipes, feeding on the lower surface of the leaves 
of Lime, Oak, Birch, and Willow ; E. Umacina (Selandria 
Cerasi in Miss Ormerod's " Manual of Injurious Insects ") ; 
E. ovata, feeding on Alder; and E. Eosce, the larvae of 
which feed on the upper surface of leaves of Boses, and 
gnaw away the epidermis. The larvae of E. Umacina are 
pre-eminently the Slugworms, because of their form, dull 
colour, sluggish habits, dark, slimy excretion, and general 
appearance. The damage done by them to the leaves 




Fig. 496. Eriocampa limacixa (the Larva of this is the Slug- 
worm of fruit-trees)— o. Line to show actual spread of wings. 

of fruit-trees is, at times, very great. This Sawfly (see 
Pig. 496) is about iin. long, and is black and shining, but 
hairy ; the tibiae are yellow-brown or brownish ; the 
wings are transparent, except a broad, smoky band in 
the middle. The eggs are laid on the lower surface of 
the leaves. The larvs, when newly-hatched, are white, 
but soon become greenish - yellow, with a black head. 
The whole body is covered with a dark, resinous secre- 
tion. In form, it is broader just a little behind the 
head, which is over-arched by a hump; from this point 
it tapers rapidly backwards. At the last moult, the 



SluiT^orms — continued. 
resinous coat is thrown off, and the head becomes coloured 
like the body. The larvae feed on a great variety of 
trees and shrubs, chiefly among Bosacece, e.g., Almond, 
Apple, Bramble, Cherry, Hawthorn, Pear, Plum, &c. ; 
but they also live sometimes on Birch, Oak, &o. They 
congregate, in companies of three or four, on the upper 
surface of the leaf, feeding on the epidermis only; but 
the whole leaf becomes brown, dead, and shrivelled, and 
at last falls off. The 'larvae are very voracious, and are 
also very sluggish in their habits. They may be found 
during autumn. When full-fed, they fall to the ground, 
burrow into it, and there spin black cocoons for their 
protection while in the pupa stage. 

Remedies. Many remedies have been employed. The 
best is hellebore, mixed with water, poured from a 
watering-pot on the larvse. Tobacco-water, and lime- 
water, with about lib. of soft soap to fifteen gallons 
of the fluid, are recommended; and soapsuds by them- 
selves have been found useful. The pupae may be 
destroyed, in winter, by skimming the surface soil, to 
a depth of 3in. or 4in., from below the trees and bushes 
infested by the insects, and burning it. The Sawflies 
are sluggish, and can be caught by shaking or beating 
the plants over an umbrella or sheet, or tarred boards. 
They are abundant throughout Europe and in North 
America, and are said to have been introduced into New 
Zealand. 

SMALL EKMINE MOTH. See Hawthorn 
Caterpillars. 

SMALL FLAX LILY. See Fhormium Cook- 
ianum. 

SMALL STAG BEETLE. See Lncanus. ' 

SMEATHMANITIA (named after Smeathmann, a. 
naturalist, who travelled in Africa, and collected many 
botanical specimens). Stn. Buloicia. OiiD. Passifiorece. 
A genus comprising four species of beautiful, stove, ever- 
green shrubs, with robust, terete branchlets, natives of 
Western tropical Africa. Mowers white, inodorous, rather 
large, axillary, sub-solitary, shortly pedunculate, bibracteo- 
late ; calyx with a very short tube, and five oblong lobes ; 
petals five, slightly longer than the calyx j corona coria- 
ceous, ciliated, uroeolate, crenulated or lobed ; stamens 
about twenty. Leaves oblong, coriaceous, serrated; 
petioles bearing one to four glands at the apex. The 
species, two of which have been introduced, are remark- 
able for their erect habit, in a natural order including 
so many creepers and twiners. A compost of loam, peat, 
and sand, is best suited to the requirements of these 
shrubs. Propagation may be effected by half-ripened 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

S. laevigata (smooth-stalked). Jl. curved downwards ; petals 
oblong, spreading, as well as the calyx ; stamens and pistil 
elongated, on a short, thick stipes. July. /. alternate, some- 
what distichous, coarsely serrated, tapering at the base into a 
short petiole. Branches spreading, h. 6ft. 1823. (B. M. 4191.) 
S. pubescens (downy). Jl. large, on short, axillary peduncles ; 
sepals and petals acute and spreading ; stigmas downy. February. 
I. alternate, shortly petiolate, oblong, glossy, acute, penninerved, 
sinuately dentate, obtuse at the base ; petioles scarcely two lines 
long, with very conspicuous glands. Branches terete; young 
ones, as well as the petioles, midribs of the leaves beneath, 
peduncles, and sepals, ^rruginously hairy, h. 6ft. 1845. (B. M. 
4364.) 

SMEGMADEBMOS. A synonym of Qnillaja 
(which see). 
SMILACEiBS. A tribe of Liliacece. 
SMILACIITA (a diminutive of Smilax, to which 
genus, however, the plants bear little resemblance). 
False Solomon's Seal. Stns. Asteranthemum, Jocaste, 
Medora, Neolexis, Polygonastrum, Sigillaria, Tovaria. 
Obd. L-iliacece. A genus embracing nearly a score species 
of mostly hardy perennials, natives of North and Central 
America, and temperate and mountainous Asia. Flowers 
small, on short pedicels ; perianth at length deciduous. 
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Smilacina — continued. 
the segments distinct or shortly connate towards the 
base ; stamens six ; inflorescence terminal, shortly pedun- 
culate, racemose or forming a, simple panicle ; bracts 
small or obsolete. Leaves alternate, very shortly petio- 
late, OTate, lanceolate, or rarely narrow. The best- 
known species are described below. They succeed in 
any light soil, and may be readily increased by divi- 
sions. 

S. bifolla (two-leaved). A synonym of Maianthemum bi/olmm. 
S. borealis (Northern). A synonym of Clintmiia borealis. 
S. canadensis (Canadian). A synonym of Maianthenmm 

hifoiiwm. 
S. oleraoea (culinary).* fi. in a deltoid, terminal panicle, 
minutely bracteate ; perianth white, tinged with rose outside, 
globose, about ^in. long and broad ; pedicels iin. long, deflexed 
or ascending. May. /r., berry rose-purple, with dark spots. 
I. 6in. to 7in. long, alternate, oblong-acuminate, minutely pubes- 
cent beneath. Stem sub-erect, simple, h. 4ft. Sikkim, 1877. 
(B. M. 6313, under name of Tovaria oleraeea.) 
S. racemosa (racemose), false Spikenard, fl. on solitary pedi- 
cels ; perianth whitish, one line long ; panicle oblong or deltoid, 
shortly pedunculate, 2in. to 6in. long, the branches dense- 
flowered, ascending. May. I. ten to fifteen, ascending, oblong 
or lanceolate, acuminate, 3in. to 9in. long, paler and puberulous 
beneath, h. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1640. (B M. 899, under 
name of Convallaria racenwisa.) 
S. stellata (star-li■^e).* Star-flowered Lily of the Valley. 
jl., perianth white, two to three lines- long; racemes somewhat 
dense, ten to twenty-flowered, very shortly pedunculate, lin. to 
liin. long. May. I. six to fifteen, ascending, oblong or lanceo- 
late, 2in. to 6in. long, acute or acuminate, sessile and semi- 
amplesicaul, glaucous and puberulous beneath, h. 1ft. to 2ft 
North-west America, 1633. (B. M. 1043 and L. B. C. 1080, under 
name of Convallaria stellata.) 
S. uniflora (one-flowered). A synonym of Clintonia unijlora. 

SMIIiAX (the ancient Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus). American China Boot. Tribe Smilacece of 
Obi>. Liliacew. This genus embraces, according to Alph. 
de CandoUe, 187 species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
sarmentose shrubs, rarely dwarf and sub-herbaceous, 
broadly dispersed over temperate and tropical regions. 
Flowers small, dioecious, pedicellate, in umbels (or cyme- 
lets), often numerous; stamens of the males six, rarely 
indefinite ; staminodes of the females six or fewer ; 
umbels pedunenlate or sessile, axillary or terminal. 
Leaves alternate, distichous, or rarely opposite, often 
perennial ; petioles furnished with two tendrils ; floral 
leaves usually reduced to bracts. Smilax is, on the 
whole, one of the most important genera from an 
economic standpoint. The roots of several species con- 
stitute the well-known SarsaparUla of our shops. The 
rootstocks of S. China are eaten ,by the Chinese ; and 
those of S. Pseudo China are used in the manufacture 
of a kind of beer in South Carolina. A selection of 
species grown in gardens is given below. They boast 
of no particular beauty, but are plants of considerable 
interest, and mostly hardy. A sandy-loam soil is best 
adapted to their requirements. Propagation may be 
effected by divisions of the root. 

S. aspera (rough).* Prickly Ivy. Jl. whitish or fiesh-coloured, 
fragrant ; spikes longer or shorter than the leaves. July. I. fre- 
quently cordate at base, hastate- or deltoid-lanceolate, acuminate 
or cuspidate, sometimes white-spotted. Stems prickly, h. 5ft. 
to 10ft. South Europe, &c., 1648. (S F. G. 939.) 

S. a. angustlfolia (narrow-leaTed). I. narrow, elongated. 
(L. B. C. 1799, under name of S. sagittos folia.) 

S. a. mauritanlca (Mediterranean).* H. greenish-yellow, 
fragrant. A very beautiful, half-liardy, evergreen climber, of 
considerable size, well suited for conservatory decoration. 1884. 
(G. C. n. 3., xxii. p. 185.) 

S. a. punctata (spotted). A variety having the leaves spotted 

with white. (R. G. 683.) 
S. asperrima (very rough). A garden name for a plant which 

at present cannot be determined. 

S. auriculata (auricled). fi. small, very fragrant, fr., berry 
small, globular. I. gieen, glossy, and widened at the base so as 
to become sub-hastate ; the front portion three-nerved, with two 
short, additional nerves in the widened basal angles. Stems 
striated, freely furnished with short, white, recurved spines 
Southern United States, 1884. An elegant, half-hardy, everereen 
climber. " 



Smilaz — continued. 

S. anstralis (Southern), fi. white, or pale green or purple ; 
umbels many-flowered, on axillary peduncles. Summer. I. from 
ovate-lanceolate or oblong to nearly orbicular, 2in. to tin. long, 
or rarely much larger ; petioles short and twisted. Stems and 
branches usually more or less armed with scattered prickles. 
h. 3ft. to 5ft. or more. Australia, 1791. Stn. S. lati/olia. 

S. Bona-nox (Good-night), fi. gi-eenish-white ; peduncles longer 
than the petioles. June and July. I. tardily deciduous, varying 
from round-cordate and slightly contracted above the dilated 
base to fiddle-shaped and halberd-shaped or three-lobed, green 
and shining on both sides, cuspidate-pointed, the margins often 
somewhat bvistly-ciliate or spinulose. Branches and branchlets 
sparsely armed with small, rigid prickles, h. 5ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1739. SvN. S. tamnovles. 

S. B.-n. hastata (halberd-shaped). I. narrower than in the 
type, thickly beset with prickles on the margins. 1820. 

S. B.-n. rubens (reddish). I., tendrils purplish. Branches 
sparsely prickly. (W. D. B. 108, under name of S. rubens.) 

S. China. China Root. fi. greenish-white ; peduncles much 
shorter than the leaves, longer than the petioles. August. 
I. deciduous, ovate-rounded, the yoimg ones abruptly narrowed 
and acute at the base, at length sub-cordate, acute, cuspidate, 
or retuse at .ipex, entire, h. 20ft. China and Japan, 1759. The 
edible root is very large, fleshy, and reddish. 

S. discolor (discoloured). I. about 9in. long and 4in. broad, 
oblong-ovate, suddenly acuminate, flrra, irregularly blotched 
when young with purplish-brown, five-nerved. Mexico. 




Fig. 497. Smilax ornat.\. 

S. glanca (glaucous), fi. greenish-white ; peduncles longer than 
the petioles, flattened. July. I. tardily deciduous or partly 
persistent, ovate, rarely sub-cordate, glaucous beneath, and some- 
times also above (as well as the young branchlets), abruptly 
mucronate, the edges smooth and naked. Branches terete, and, 
as well as the somewhat quadrangular branchlets, armed with 
scattered, stout prickles, or naked.- h. 3ft. North America, 
1815. (B. M. 1846 ; VV. D. B. Ill, under name of S. Sarsaparilla.) 

S. glycyphylla (sweet-leaved). Botany Bay Tea and Tree 
fi., perianth nearly globular in bud; peduncles axillary and 
simple, or a few of the upper ones in a terminal panicle. Summer. 
(. lanceolate or ovate-lane -olate, liin. to 3in. long or rarely 
more, acute or acuminate, narrowed or rounded, or rarely almost 
cordate at base, rigid, often glaucous or white beneath, some- 
times gieen on both sides ; petioles twisted, bearing slender 
tendrils. Australia Plant glabrous, unarmed. Greenhouse. 

S. herbaoea (herbaceous). Carrion Flower, fi. carrion-scented ; 
peduncles elongated, 3in. to 4in., or sometimes 6in. to 8in., long, 
twenty to torty-flowered. June. I. much shorter than the 
peduncles, long-petiolate, membranous, ovate-oblong or rounded, 
mostly cordate, mucronate-tipped, smooth. Stem herbaceous. 
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never prickly, erect and recurved, or climbing. North America, 
1699. 

S. b. Sixnsii (Sims'). I. ovate-acuminate, sub-acute or obtuse at 
base, small. (B. M. 1920. under name of S. herbacea.) 

S. lanceolata (lance-shaped), fi. greenish-white ; umbels some- 
times panicled ; peduncles short, seldom exceeding the petioles, 
terete. June and July. I. thinnish, rather deciduous, varying 
from ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate-oblong, narrowed at base into 
the short petiole, shining above, paler or glaucous beneath, many 
of them without tendrils. Branches terete, unarmed. K 15ft. 
to 20ft. North America, 1785. 

S. latifolia (broad-leaved). A synonym of 5. australis. 

S. maorophylla maculata (large-leaved, spotted). A synonym 
of S. ornata, 

S. marmorea (marbled). A garden name for n plant which 
probably belongs to S. ornata. 

S* officinalis (officinal). Ji. unknown. I. oblong, slightly acute 
at base, abruptly acuminate at apex, membranous. Sin. to 7iin. 
long ; petioles 2in. to 5in. long, the margins inflexed, sheath- 
ing. Young branches sub-cylindric, becoming somewhat quad- 
rangular, armed with reflexed pricldes. Chiriqui, &c., (about) 
1865. (B. M. PI. 289.) 

S. ornata (adorned).* I. ovate, acuminate, at length cordate at 
base, freely spotted with silvery-grey on a deep gi-een ground, the 
marking being confined to the spaces between the veins ; petioles 
prickly at back. Branches angular, armed with short prickles. 
Native place unknown, 1865. A handsomely-marked, green- 
house species. See Fig. 497. (I. H. 439.) Syn. S. mna-ophyUa 
Tnaculata. 

S. Pseudo-Cblna (false China), fl. greenish ; peduncles two to 
four times the length of the petioles. July. l. 3in. to 5in. long, 
ovate-cordate, or on the branchlets ovate-oblong, cuspidate- 
pointed, green on both sides, often rough-cUiated, thin, becoming 
firm in texture. Stems and branches unarmed, or with a very 
few weak prickles. North America, 1739. 

S.'cLnadrangularls (four-angled). A synonym of S. rotundi- 
folia. 

S, rotnndifolla (round-leaved).* fi. greenish ; peduncles 
flattened, rather longer than the pedicels, few-flowered. June. 
fr. blue-black, globular. I. thin, ovate or round-ovate, entire, 
2in. to 4in. long, abruptly pointed, mostly rounded or slightly 
cordate at base. Stem climbing high, armed with scattered 
prickles. North America. (T. S. M. 610.) Syn. S. guadrangu- 
laris (W. D. B. 109). 

S. sallcifoUa varlegata (variegated WUIow-leaved). I. elliptic- 
lanceolate, finely marbled with white between the ribs, and thus 
appearing to be marked with four irregularly-margined, white 
bands, very ornamental. Branches angular, rarely sub-terete, 
armed with recurved prickles. Para, 1867. Greenhouse. (L H. 
521, under name of S. lonffifolia foliie-varief/atis.) 

S, Sbnttlewortbii (Shuttleworth's). I. large, cordate, acumi- 
nate, deep green, marked with confluent blotches of silvery-grey, 
the young ones purplish at back ; petioles curiously deflexed at 
base. Columbia, 1877. A free-growing, stove climber. 

S. taninoldes (Black Bryony-leaved). A synonym of 5. Bona-nox. 

SMITHIA (named in honour of Sir James Edward 
Smith, 1759-1828, P.E.S. and P.L.S., founder of the 
Linnean Society, author of " English Botany," " Flora 
Britannica," and other works). Obd. Leguminosm. A 
genus comprising about a score species of stove herbs, 
sub-shrubs, or shrubs, inhabiting tropical Asia and 
Eastern Africa. Flowers mostly yellow, rarely purple or 
Tiolet streaked with yellow, often in unilateral, axillary 
racemes ; calyx deeply cut, the lobes connate in two 
lips ; standard sub-orbicular, shortly clawed ; keel in- 
curved, obtuse, or slightly rostrate; bracts and brac- 
teoles scarions or striated, persistent. Pods folded 
back into the calyx. Leaves imparl- or abruptly pin- 
nate ; leaflets small, often falcate, exstipeUate ; stipules 
membranous or scarious, persistent. S. purpurea, the 
only species which calls for description in this work, 
requires culture similar to Minvosa (which see). 

S. purpurea (purple). Ji. purple, the round standard and the 
wings marked with white spots ; bracts ovate, ciliated ; peduncles 
bristly, equalling the leaves. Summer. I., leaflets oblong, long- 
apiculate, ciliated ; stipules adnate, ovate, terminated by a 
bristle. Stem erect, branched, glabrous. A. 6in. to 12in. East 
Indies, 1848. Annual. (B. M. 4283.) 

SMOKE. Except in towns, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of smelting-fumaces and coke-ovens, or (though 
to a less degree) of brickworks and limekilns. Smoke can 
scarcely be regarded as hurtful to gardens and planta- 
tions. In and around large cities, particularly in the 



Smoke — continued. 
manufacturing districts of England and Scotland, the 
air is charged with soot, in either a fine or a coarse state 
of division. The soot consists chiefly of carbon, and 
along with it small quantities of various compounds 
(empyreumatic oils, &c.) formed in the combustion of 
the fuel. All are familiar with the black coating that 
settles on everything from an atmosphere polluted with 
Smoke. This coating upon leaves and twigs is injurious 
by clogging the stomata, or small openings through 
which air passes into the tissues ; and it also hinders 
the work of the leaves by shutting out part of the light 
that they should receive to keep them in health, and to 
fit them to supply the plants with food. This source of 
danger can be overcome by keeping the plants clean by 
syringing,* or by washing those that are so delicate as 
to require special care, and so valuable as to deserve 
the labour. Nor is the danger so frequent as might be 
imagined from the prevalence of a black, sooty deposit 
on plants, even those in greenhouses, since these deposits 
are far oftener composed of Fungi {Fumago, &c.) than 
of soot. Moreover, the presence of Carbonic Acid (the 
most abundant product of combustion) in the atmosphere 
is necessary to green plants, of which it is «, most 
important food. 

The real danger to plants in ihe vicinity of towns and 
smelting-works arises from the presence, in the gases 
formed during combustion, of poisonous products, of 
which Sulphurous Acid gas is by far the worst. Its pre- 
sence is due to the existence of sulphur in the coal as 
an impurity. Hardly any coal is free from sulphur ; and 
its compound, Iron Sulphide or Pyrites, may often be 
seen as a yellow, shining coat on the smooth sides of 
lumps of coal. The leaves of plants show traces of 
poisoning by Sulphurous Acid gas, when the proportion 
in the atmosphere does not exceed 1 in 1,000,000 parts, 
if exposed to this mixture for a considerable time ; and 
Stockhardt found that Clover and grasses showed its 
effects when exposed twice, for two hours each time, to 
1 part in 40,000, the leaves becoming brown at the tips, 
and the plants withering. But the experiments are 
usually carried on with plants in confined air, under bell 
glasses ; and it must be remembered that, in the open 
air, plants are seldom exposed to the continuous action 
of the gas, and that the danger is, therefore, consider- 
ably less than the amount of gas occasionally contained 
in the air would indicate. It has been found that the 
leaves of plants poisoned with Sulphurous Acid gas show, 
at first, translucent spots between the veins. These spots 
become dull green, and then brown, dry, and shrivelled. 
When water is copiously supplied to the roots, drops of 
water often stand along both sides of the larger veins 
of the leaves. Along the veins extend green borders, 
wliich form a network in the brown, dry leaves. The 
cells of the green parts retain abundance of fluid. This 
green network is an indication of the cause of harm ; 
and chemical analysis of the leaves affords a proof of 
the presence of sulphur in excess, and confirms the indi- 
cation given by the colour. The leaves of Conifers 
become dull green at the tip ; then this changes into 
brown-red, sharply separated from the green parts below. 
But in these leaves the effect is very similar to that of 
frost, or other causes of injury ; and the only certain 
indication is given by chemical analysis, proving the 
presence of excess of sulphur. Conifers are found to 
suffer most severely from the action of the gas, as their 
leaves are less readily renewed. Herbs, under similar 
exposure, suffer more than ordinary deciduous trees. 
Plants are injured less by exposure to the gas during 
darkness, and least of all during winter, when growth 
has ceased for a time. Limekilns are not so hurtful as 
smelting-furnaces, since the gas combines with the lime, 
and forms Sulphate of Lime, which prevents its escape 
in a hurtful form. Another injurious substance in the 
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fumes from some works, is HydrooUorio Acid gas, which 
is emitted during the formation of various chemical pro- 
ducts. The only thorough remedy is the stoppage of 
the emission of the gases ; but the harm may be lessened 
by restricting these injurious processes to winter, or to 
the night-time if they must go on in summer. 

SmOKE-FLANT. See Rhus Cotinus. 

SMOEI! - WOOD. A common name for Clematis 
Vitalba. 

SMOOTH FLOWER. A popular name for 
Leianthus longifolius, and other species. 

SMOOTH - FRUITED HORSE CHESTNUT. 

See Favia. 

SMUT. The name given to a group of Fungi which 
grow among the tissues of the stamens, ovaries, and 
leaves of many plants, but especially infest the 
Gfereals {e.g., Barley and Oats) and other grasses. The 
scientific name of the group is TJstilaginei (from ustiis, 
scorched), and refers to the ocorehed appearance of ears 
of Corn, or of other parts of plants, infested with the 
Fungi. The name Smut also refers to the dirty, sooty 
aspect of the Fungi. In the early stages, they consist 
of interwoven masses of mycelium, the threads of which 
bear numerous spores, either in a group on the tip of 
each thread, or singly on slender branches along their 
sides, near the tips. The spores vary a good deal in the 
different genera, some being one-celled, others made up 
of cells grouped together to form a rounded mass, each 
cell in which may be fit to produce a new plant, or only 
the central cell may be fit to do so, the outer ones being 
sterile. In most of the species, the spores are more or 
less deeply coloured, and in the typical Smuts they are 
dark brown individually, and sooty-black when in masses. 
The outer tissues of the host-plant are usually torn open by 
the pressure of the ripening spores, and the dark, powdery 
masses of spores are displayed and become very con- 
spicuous. It does not fall within the scope of this work 
to discuss the Smuts that attack grasses, serious though 
their effects frequently are. Few flowering plants are 
liable to much injury from the Fungi of this group. 
TJstilago violacea destroys the anthers of a good many 
species of Caryophyllece, e.p., Dianthus Carthusianorum, 
D. superius, Saponaria officinalis, various species of Silene, 
&c. ; the spores are one-celled, roundish, and pale violet. 
SorosporiuTn has the spores formed each of a mass of 
several equal cells. S. Saponarim distorts the anthers of 
the same Garyophyllew as TJ. I'iolacea ; jS.. hyalinum 
consumes the seeds of Astragalus glycyphyllus, of a few 
other LeguminoscB, and of Convolvulus sepium ; S. 
primulicolum lives on young seeds of Primula elatior, 
P. farinosa, and P. vulgaris, destroying them, but showing 
no sign on the exterior of the ovaries. Urocystis has 
spores like those of Sorosporium except in the outer 
cells being smaller and sterile, the inner larger and fertile ; 
!7. Violce causes large swellings in the stalks and blades 
of the leaves, and in the stolons, of Viola odorata ; 
TJ. Anemones causes similar swellings on various species of 
Anemone and other Ranunculacece ; V. sorospoides covers 
the leaves of Thalictriim minus with dark patches of 
spores. 

Eemedies cannot be employed owing to the Fungi grow- 
ing inside the tissues of the host-plants. The affected 
plants ought to be removed and burned, to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

SMYRNIUM (the old Greek name, used by Dios- 
oorides, and derived from smyma, one of the names of 
myrrh ; alluding to the odour of the plants). Alexanders. 
Obd. Umbelliferce. A small genus (six or seven species) 
of erect, glabrous, hardy, biennial herbs, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. Flowers 
yellow, polygamous, in compound, many-rayed umbels. 



Smyrmnm — continued. 
Badical and lower leaves ternato-pinnately dissected ; 
upper ones undivided, or having fewer segments. 
Before the introduction of Celery, 8. Olusatrum was 
cultivated as a salad plant, under the names of Black 
Pot-herb, Common Alexanders or Alisanders, and Horse 
Parsley ; it somewhat resembles Celery in flavour, but is 
stronger and less agreeable. None of the species have 
any horticultural value. 

SIT AILS. What has been already said in regard to 
Slugs (which see) is equally appMoable to Snails, except 
that the latter animals possess large and conspicuous spiral 
shells, into which they withdraw at the approach of cold 
or dry weather, and in which they protect themselves by 
means of opercula of flrm texture, with which they close 
the opening of the shell. Thus guarded against injury 
from without, they may remain motionless for long 
periods, even for several years. As regards the nature 
of the tongue and of the foot, their general habits, and 
also the methods of remedy, and of prevention of attacks, 
it is needless to repeat what is said under Slugfs. Snails 
do not, however, commit such ravages as the latter 
creatures. It is necessary to break the shells to permit 
the remedies employed to reach their bodies. Hand- 
picking is probably the most certain cure. The injurious 
Snails chiefly belong to the genus Helve ; but many of 
the smaller species, even in this genus, do no appreciable 
harm. The larger and more conspicuous kinds are: 
Helix pomatia, the " Apple Snail," whose shell reaches 
2in. in breadth, and is dull yellowish-white, with spiral 
lines of brown. This Snail is found only in the South 
of England, and is said to have been introduced by the 
Bomans, by whom it was eaten, after having been fed up 
for some time, to bring it into good condition for the table. 
H. aspera, the Common Snail, is usually common in 
gardens. The shell may reach IJin. in diameter; it is 
yellowish-brown, with five dark brown lines or narrow 
bands running round it ; the epidermis is rough, and 
wrinkled. B. hortensis also occurs in gardens, but is 
commoner throughout Britain (along with R. nem^ralis, 
of which it is often regarded as a. variety) beside hedge- 
rows or on banks, among tangled vegetation. Both forms 
vary much in colour of the shells, from white or yellow 
to brown, with from one to five dark brown lines or 
narrow bands around them ; or the shells may show no 
markings. The chief difference between the two forms 
is that H. hortensis has the out-turned lip pale, while 
H. nemoralis has it dark ; each is about lin. broad. 
The other species need not be separately mentioned, as 
they do little harm in gardens, or do not live there. 
Snails are preyed on by the larvse of Glowworms and by 
other kiuds of beetles, e.g., Drilus, Staphylinus, &o. 
Thrushes, blackbirds, and various other birds, feed 
greedily on them; and one of the best methods, when 
practicable, for reducing their numbers is to turn a flock 
of ducks into the place to be cleared. For other reme- 
dies, see Slug's. 

SNAKE GOURD. See Trichosauthes auguina. 

SNAKE-MILLIFEDES. A name applied, by John 
Curtis, to a genus of Millipedes (which see) named 
Julus, because of their resemblance in form to miniature 
snakes. Several of the species are of very frequent 
occurrence ; and, at times, do a good deal of harm to 
Strawberries and other fleshy fruits on the ground, as 
well as to roots of plants. 

SNAKE-FLANT. A common name for Dracunculus 

V u Igaris. 

SNAKE-ROOT. A popular name for many plants 
which possess reputed curative properties for snake-bites. 
The following are the most important: Actaa racemosa, 
Aristolochia Serpentaria, Casearia iilmijolia, Chiococca 
angustifolia, Liatris scariosa and L. squarrosa, Opliior- 
rhiza Mangora, and Polygala Senega. 
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■' Ophiopogon. 
Fritillaria IXeleagris 



Fogonia 



SITAEE'S BEARD. 

SNAKE'S HEAD. 

and Iris tuberosa. 

SXAEE'S - MOUTH ORCHIS. 

ophioglossoides. 

SNAKE'S TONGUE. A common name for Ophio- 
glossnm. (which see). 

SNAKEWEED. See Polygonum Bistorta. 

SNAKE-WOOD. See Cecropla and Strychnos 
colubriua. 

SNAP BEETLE. See Wireworms. 



SNAPDRAGON. 



Autirrhinuiu. 



SNAPWEED. A name applied to various species of 
Impatiens. 

SNOUT MOTHS. A small group of slender-bodied 
Moths, that take their popular name from the long 
palpi, or feelers, projecting like a snout from the front 
of the head. The form of the insect when the wings 
are closed is very characteristic, the wings lying almost 
flat, and giving an outline like the Greek letter delta 
(A), whence the scientific name Deltoides has been 
conferred on the group. None of the species are large, 
most of them scarcely exceeding lin. in spread of wings ; 
while only one British species (Sypena prohoscidalis) 
reaches l^in. across the wings. This species feeds on 
Nettles, and may therefore be regarded as useful. Very 
few of the insects in the group are injurious to garden pro- 
duce ; in fact, the only one that deserves special notice 
as hurtful is the Buttoned Snout {H. rostralis), which, 
in the larval state, feeds on the Hop, and is very 
common in the Hop-growing districts. The moth measures 
a little over lin. across the fore wings, which are greyish- 
brown, with two dark brown cross-lines and a pale grey 
line near the hind margin, ending in a dark brown 
streak at the tip of each wing. In the middle of each 
fore wing is a raised tuft of scales. The hind wings 
are grey. The larva is slender, and pale green, with a 
narrow, dark green line down the back, and a broken, 
white line above the feet on each side ; the head is 
brown. When the larva is touched, it jerks itself rapidly 
about. It forms a cocoon among dead leaves or other 
shelter on the soil, becomes a pupa, and comes out as 
a, moth after about three weeks. The larvae may be 
removed from Hops by beating the plants over an 
umbrella or sheet. 

SNOW. In most oases. Snow may be regarded as 
beneficial in its effects on garden produce, inasmuch as 
it forms a very efficient protection against injury from 
frost. Plants under a. few inches of loose snow suffer 
little harm from frosts that would prove fatal to 
hardier species without this protection. But Snow may 
also act hurtfuDy in spring by destroying seedlings. 
This occurs, in most oases, when a slight thaw is 
followed by frost, so as to cause the formation of a 
continuous surface-crust of ice. If this continues for 
some days, the young plants are much weakened, or 
are killed, owing to the necessary air being cut off; 
and, when the Snow is all melted, only the decaying 
remains show where they had been. 

Evergreen trees are liable to serious injury from the 
pressure of Snow, which tears off or distorts their 
branches. Deciduous-leaved trees are much less liable . 
to suffer in this way, as Snow can seldom adhere to 
the bare . branches in quantity sufficient to cause harm. 
The danger is greatest during snowfalls in calm weather, 
with the temperature about the freezing-point, as the 
Snow then adheres to the branches and leaves, and 
collects into heavy masses. In windy weather, and at 
temperatures too low for the Snow to ball together, the 
risk is comparatively slight. The trees that suffer most 
from injuries due to the weight of Snow are Spruces, 



Snow — continued. 
and others with horizontal branches, the leaves on which 
are so arranged as to afford a considerable surface for 
the Snow to lie on. 

Remedies. It is scarcely possible to do anything to 
save seedlings from injury, beyond breaking the ice- 
crust as much as possible. Trees may be saved from 
being injured by the weight of Snow on the branches, 
if it is shaken off with long poles while loose. If a 
branch is entirely broken off, or so far as to hang 
down, the surface of the wound on the tree should be 
smoothed so far as possible, and covered with tar or 
any other convenient application, to prevent the en- 
trance of moisture, or of parasites. If the injury is 
detected as the branch is beginning to yield, the Snow 
should be shaken off, and the branch supported by stays 
of any convenient kind. 

SNOWBALIi-TREE. See Viburnum Opulus. 

SNOW BERRY. See Chiococca and Symphori- 
carpus racemosns. 

SNOWDROP. See Galanthus nivalis. 

SNOWDROP-TREE. See Halesia. 

SNOWDROP-TREE, AFRICAN. See Royena 
lucida. 

SNOWFLAKE. See Leucoium. 

SNOW FIiOWER. A name applied to Ohionanthus. 
SNOW GLORY. A common name for Ghionodoxa 
Lucilice. 

SNOW IN SUMMER. A popular name for 

Cerastium tomentosiim. 



SNOW PEAR. 
SNOW-TREE. 



See 



Pyrus sinensis. 
Pyrns nivalis. 



SNOWY FLY (Aleyrodes proletella). A small, four- 
winged Fly, that lives on the lower leaves of Cabbages, 
often in such numbers as to cause the leaves to show 
yellow or pale patches, or even to wither and die, so 
that the plants are much injured where the attack is 
severe. The Snowy Fly is nearly related to Aphides, and 
resembles them in general form and in size, the length 
not exceeding -^va., and the spread of wings being about 
iin. It has, however, no honey-tubes, and is snowy- 
white in colour, owing to its being covered with a white, 
powdery coat. Below this coat the head and the thorax 
are black, marked with yellow ; the abdomen is yeUow 
or rosy-red, and the front wings are marked with a 
dusky spot near the middle. On the head is a beak, 
as in Aphides, which is inserted into the leaf, and serves 
for sucking in the sap. The female insects place their 
eggs in patches on the leaves ; and the young, on 
emerging, scatter themselves, over the leaves, which they 
pierce with their suckers, and to which they adhere 
closely. Each then becomes covered with a white scale, 
bearing two yellpw spots ; and below this it becomes a 
pale pupa, with red eyes. The whole metamorphosis 
occupies nearly four weeks. 

Remedies. The most reliable is to remove and burn 
infested leaves. A remedy less to be trusted is throwing 
them into a liquid manure tank, or into a farmyard, 
where the trampling under foot destroys the larvse and 
pupse. Dusting the plants with soot or ashes, and 
syringing with tobacco-water, have also been recom- 
mended. 

SOAP. As a preventive against, or as a cure for, 
the depredations of insects on cultivated plants, Soap 
is often used, either in the form of suds, or along with 
other remedies (e.g., Carbolic Acid and Paraffin), which 
it helps to keep mixed with the water. Where Onions 
or roots, such as Carrots and Badishes, are suffering 
from the inroads of larvse, great benefit is experienced 
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Soap — continued. 
from watering the plants freely with soapsuds twice' or 
thrice. It is recommended also to mix the aoapsnds 
either with equal parts of gas-water, or with gas-tar in 
quantity such as to oanse a strong smell, sufficient to keep 
the insects from laying eggs on the plants. Soap-boilers' 
waste, i.e., the coarse, alkaline solutions that are formed 
as waste products in making Soap, have been found of 
service when used instead of the above mixture. Soap- 
suds are also used against caterpillars on Gooseberries 
and other , plants, being applied by means of a, syringe. 
When Soap is employed to cause insecticides to mix 
more readily with water, it is well to use Soft Soap, 
as being stronger, and better suited to effect the 
end in view. With its aid, a good many substances 
may be kept much more uniformly diffused in water 
than could otherwise be done. Carbolic Acid is pre- 
pared thus, in the proportion of one part of acid to 
ten of Soap, with which it is very thoroughly mixed. 
The mixture is then dilated to the desired strength; 
and the solution is sprinkled with a watering-pot on 
plants infested with Green Fly or larvae, &c. Soft Soap 
is also used in combiuation with tobacco-water, sulphuret 
of lime, sulphur, or other substances, as »■ wash for the 
trunks of Apple - trees infested with American Blight ; 
for walls, to destroy the Red Spider ; and against such 
other injurious creatures as live on the bark or in cre- 
vices of the walls on which trees are trained. In all 
such mixtures, the substances used along with the Soap 
should be thoroughly mixed with it, and water should 
then be added till the mixture can be painted on the 
bark or wall ; or more water may be used, and the fluid 
may then be rubbed well in with a stiff brush, or may 
be thrown from a syringe upon the places to be 
cleansed. 

SOAF BARK TREE. See Qnillaja Saponaria. 

SOAF BERRT TREE. See Sapindus. ' 

SOAF BUIiB. A common name for Ohlorogalum 
pomeridiamtm. 

SOAFERS' ASHES. These are occasionally used as 
manure for plants. They consist largely of carbonate of 
lime, mixed with sulphuret and sulphite of lime, and 
a small quantity of sand and other rubbish. While 
fresh, they injure plants, and ought therefore to be left 
exposed to the atmosphere for some time. If this is 
done, they absorb oxygen, and the sulphurets and sul- 
phites become converted into the sulphate of lime, or 
gypsum ; so that at last the effect, when they are em- 
ployed as manure, is but little different from that which 
results from the use of the same quantity of a mixture of 
carbonate of lime (chalk) and sulphate of lime (gypsum). 
The value of Soapers' Ashes as manure is not great. 

SOAF FOSS. A popular name for the pods of 

several species of CcesaVpiniece. 
SOAFWORT. See Saponaria officinalis. 

SOBOLES. Shoots, especially those from the ground. 

SOBOLIFEROUS. Bearing vigorous, lithe shoots. 

SOBRALIA (named in honour of Don F. M. Sobral, 
a Spanish botanist). Ord. OrcMdece. About thirty species 
have been referred to this genus ; they are tall, leafy, 
not tuberous, free-growing, stove, terrestrial orchids, 
natives of the Andes of tropical America, from Peru to 
Mexico. Flowers large and showy, few in » terminal, 
axillary raceme, sometimes reduced to one flower; sepals 
unequal, erect, connate at base ; petals similar or broader ; 
lip erect from the base of the column, around which its 
lateral lobes are folded, the limb spreading, concave, 
undulated or fimbriate, undivided or two-lobed ; column 
elongated, slightly incurved, semi-terete ; bracts appressed. 
Leaves scattered, coriaceous, plicate-veined, sessile in the 
sheaths. The best-known species are here described. 
" The East Indian or Mexican house will either of them 



Sobralia — continued. 
suit these plants, which thrive best in pots . of lar^e 
size, potted in rough, fibrous peat . . . which should 
overlie about 3in. of drainage. An abundant supply of 
water at the roots in the growing season is essential to 
their well-being, but afterwards much less will suffice. 
The stems grow op in thick tufts ; and when the plants 
get too large, they should be turned out of the pot, 
and divided into several pieces, each of which will soon 
grow and make a flowering plant. The genus is far too 
much neglected by orchid-growers" (B. S. Williams). 

S. Cattleya (Cattleya-like).* Jl. resemblins those of a Cattleya ; 
sepals and petals purplish-brown ; Up purplish, with three yellow, 
crested keels, forming a sharp angle by its lateral lobea over- 
lapping the column ; inflorescences several, lateral. I. oblong, 
acuminate, plaited, shiniog. Stem stout. Columbia, 1877. A 
plant of great beauty. 

S, chlorantha (yellow-flowered). Jl. yellow, whole-coloured, 
fully 4in. long, sessile ; lip obovate, the disk striated, the margins 
undulated, a pair of deep lamellse extending from the base to 
the apex. June. I. very fleshy, hardly plicate, loosely striated, 
oblong ; unper ones changed to ovate, cucullate bracts, h. 1ft. 
Brazil, 1852. (B. M. 4682 ; F. d. S. 840.) 

S. decora (comely). "This differs from 5. sessilis, not only in 
being perfectly free from the black hairiness characterising that 
species, but also in being a smaller plant, with a truly cuneate 
Up, in having whitish flowers with a rose-coloured lip, and 
the petals overlaying the sepals, so that the back of the former 
answers to the face of the latter " (Lindley). Guatemala, 1836. 
(B. M. 4570 and L. J. F. 104, under name of S. segsilie.) 

S. dichotoma Cdichotomous).* Ji. white outside, violet within, 
sometimes whitish-rose with a rose and purple lip, or the whole 
deep red, fleshy ; lip cucullate, three-lobed, the lateral segments 
entire, the middle one emarginate, crisped, crested-lacerate at 
apex ; racemes lateral, drooping, dichotomous, flexuons, many- 
flowered. March. I. hard, plicate, acuminate, narrowed at base. 
Stems 6ft. to 20ft high, resembling bamboos. Peru. A grand 
species. 

S. firagrans (fragrant), fl. in pairs, l^in. long, deliciously scented ; 
sepals externally dirty purplish-green, keeled ; petals pale yellow, 
thm, flat, lanceolate ; lips of a brighter yellow, the middle lobe 
deeply fringed and furnished with nine lacerated crests. July. 
I. very smooth, rather fleshy, perfectly naked, with a short, 
keeled sheath. Stem two-edged, scarcely 1ft high. New 
Grenada, 1864. (B. M. 4882.) 

S. lencoxantha (whitish-yellow), fl., sepals white, recurved, 
oblong-ligulate ; petals white, rather shorter and broader ; lip 
white outside, deep golden-yellow, flushed with orange in the 
throat and disk, passmg off to white at the edge, oblong-flabel- 
late, convolute at base, the expanded front portion bilobed and 
crenulate; bracts of the spathe scarious, spotted with brown. 
August. I. plicate, cuneate-oblong, long-acuminate, the sheaths 
warted. Stems 1ft. or more high. Costa Rica. 

S. Llliastram (Star-Lily), fl. white, veined with yellow, large, 
pendulous ; racemes terminal, distichous, many-flowered, with 
spathaceous bracts. July and August. I. lanceolate, very acute, 
striated, sheathing at base. Stems 8ft. to lOft. high. British 
Guiana, Brazil, 1840. (L, S. O. 29.) Syn. Epldendrwm LiUastrum. 

S. Ii. rosea (rose-coloured). A., petals and lip of a rich rose- 
colour, the latter veined with white. 

S. macrantlia (large-flowered).* fl. beautiful rich purple and 
crimson, aromatic, 6in. across ; sepals oblong ; petals broader, 
crisped in the upper part ; lip folded round the column at base, 
very broad and bilobed at the apex, wavy at the edges, having a 
pale yellowish spot in the centre ; racemes short. Summer. 
(. ovate, acuminate, plicate. Stems 6ft. to 8ft. high. Mexico 
and Guatemala, 1842. The finest species of the genus. (B. M. 
4446 ; F. d. S. 669 ; P. M. B. xiv. 241.) 

S. m. albida (whitish), fl. of a very pale rose-colour. (G. C. 1871. 
p. 906.) 

S. m. nana (dwarf), fl. smaller than in the type ; lip dark violet, 
yellow at the base. A dwarf variety. 

S. m, purpurea (purple), fl. of a rich purple. 

S. m. splendens (splendid), fl. darker than those of the 
type, but not so large. June to August. 1846. A charming 
variety. "WooLLET's" variety is a very dwarf form of this, 
producing splendid flowers in June and July. 

S. rosea (rose-coloured).* II. very large ; sepals and petals dark 
mauve ; lip crimson, with a white centre, very open ; raceme 
short, the rachis flexuons ; bracts boat-shaped, large. I. ovate, 
acuminate. Stems stout, 4tt. to 6tt. high. Peru and New 
Grenada. A flne species ; the spikes hare four flowers, all open- 
ing at once. Syn. S. Rmskeri (R. X. O. i. 43 ; W. S. O. iii. 19). 

S. Ruckeri (Eucker's). A synonym of S. rosea. 

S, sessiUs (sessile-flowered), fl. deep rose-colour, the lower halt 
of the lip tinged with yellow, solitary, sessile ; lip rhomboid- 
oblong, bilamellate at base ; bracts none or only a lew, leafy at 
apex. December. I. beneath (as well as the stems) covered with 
dark pubescence. British Guiana, 1840. (B. R. 1841, 17.) 
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Sobralia — continued. 

S. suaveolens (sweet-smelling). Jl. yellowish-white, richly per- 
fumed ; lip white, brown on the disk of the front lobe, the keels 
yellow. Central America, 1878. This species is very similar in 
habit to S. decora. 

S. violacea (violet). Jl. pale violet, larger than those of 
S. decora ; lip convolute, not unlike that of a Cattleya ; bracts 
imbricated, somewhat leafy. July. I. hard, lanceolate, deeply 
plicate ; sheaths slightly warted. New Grenada. Plant larger 
than £■. decora. There is a variety having white flowers, with a 
yellow disk to the lip. 

S. xantboleuoa (yellowish-white). Jl. large and handsome, de- 
flexed ; sepals and petals pale yellow, the former oblong-lanceo- 
late, the latter broader and wavy at the edges ; lip longer, deeper 
yellow, much frilled, emarginate. I. lanceolate, acuminate, 
plaited, the sheaths dotted with brown. Native country un- 
known. (Gn. xxii. 366 ; W. O. A. vi. 250.) 

SOCBATEA (named after the philosopher Socrates, 
the greatest of the Greeks). Okd. Palmai. A. small 
genus (three to five species) of stove, unarmed palms, 
natives of North Brazil and Columbia. Spathes five to 
eight, deciduous, the upper ones complete ; spadioes 
solitary, horn-like and recurved before flowering. Fruit 
ellipsoid or oblong-obovoid, one or rarely two-seeded. 
Leaves few, terminal, equally pinnatisect ; segments 
oblique, ouneate-flabellate, deeply laoiniate, the laoiniae 
narrow, sinuate-toothed. Only one species calls for men- 
tion here. Its aerial roots are studded with small 
spines, used by the Indians as a Cassava grater. For 
culture, see Iriartea. 

S. exorhiza (rooting outwards). Zanona Palm. Jl., spnthes five 
or six, deciduous -, spadix lift, long, spreading when flowering, 
pendulous in fruit. Jr. yellowish or yellowish-green, scarcely 
fleshy, ovate-elliptic, eight to twelve lines Jong. I. 12ft. to 20ft. 
long ; pinnpe oblique, sub-trapezoid, sinuate-toothed, flat ; 
petioles cylindrical, convolute at base. Trunk 60ft to 100ft. 
high. Aerial roots eight to twenty or mox-e, emerging 6ft. from 
the gTound. Guiana, Amazons River, IS^y. SvN. Iriartea 
exorhiza. 

SODA. A substance composed of the alkaline metal 
Sodium, combined with Oxygen, together with a certain 
amount of water, called Water of Hydration. Sodium is 
one of the most widely-diffused elements ; and its nu- 
merous compounds are almost all readily soluble in water. 
It is very difficult to get entirely clear of the element, 
even in the chemical laboratory, and it is impossible to 
do so in soils : hence, plants are constantly supplied 
with it in solution from the soil, and it is found in the 
ashes of aE plants. Experimental cultivation of plants 
from which it is, to the utmost, withheld, proves that it 
is not indispensable to any plant; though it has been 
asserted that Wheat, Oats, and Barley require an ap- 
preciable trace of Sodium to allow them to form perfect 
seeds. It has also been stated, ,as a result of experi- 
mental cultivation, that Sodium may, in part, function- 
ally replace Potassium in plants ; but there seems reason 
to believe that Sodium produces very little, if any, 
effect on the health of plants, though indispensable in 
the nourishment of animals, including man. 

SODIUM CHLOBIDE. See Salt. 

SOFT GRASS. 8ee Holcus. 

SOIIi. The comparatively soft and loose upper layer 
of the earth's crust, upon which plants depend for their 
nourishment. The various kinds of Soils, and their modes 
of origin, will be found described below. Soils should be 
carefully examined as regards their composition and 
physical properties, in order to ascertain their capabilities 
for cultivation, the kinds of plants for which they are 
naturally best fitted, and the means by which they can 
be rendered more fertile. 

Analysis. Soils may be examined in the following 
way, as regards their general composition; and much 
valuable information can be obtained from such an 
analysis : The Soil is first thoroughly dried at 212deg. 
Fahr.,-and a given weight, say ilb., is boiled in distilled 
water till the particles of which it is made up fall 
thoroughly apart. The substances in the soil that are 
soluble in pure water will be dissolved in this way ; and 
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Soil — continued. 
the solution is carefully filtered through paper into a 
vessel, and kept for chemical analysis. The solid residue 
is carefully washed twice or thrice with distilled water, 
on a filter, to remove the whole of the soluble substances, 
and the washings are added to the solution. The residue 
is then thoroughly dried at 212deg. Fahr., and weighed ; 
and the loss, as compared with the previous weight of 
ilb., gives the amount of substances in the soil that are 
soluble in pure water. The solid material is then again 
washed, and the water is poured off, carrying with it 
the lighter particles. This is repeated till only the 
sand and gravel are left behind : these are dried and 
separated, by sifting through gauze. The washings, also, 
are collected and dried. The gravel, sand, and fine 
particles, which form the clay or mud of soils, are 
weighed separately, and the relative weight of each is 
thus determined. Each is then examined with a good 
Tens, and the proportions of pure quartz sand (silica), 
mica, volcanic rooks, limestone, or other minerals, are 
noted. This examination is facilitated if a little Hydro- 
chloric Acid (Spirit of Salt) is poured over the material 
under examination ; since quartz sand remains unchanged, 
limestone is dissolved with the formation of bubbles of 
Carbonic Acid gas, ironstone is slowly dissolved, and the 
acid turns brown, and gives the very characteristic test 
for iron by turning blue when a solution of Prussiate of 
Potash is mixed with it. Other minerals in Soils give 
less conspicuous results with the acid. The chemical 
analysis of the portion soluble in water, and the com- 
plete analysis of the solid residue, require a considerable 
knowledge of chemistry for the attainment of success, 
and should be entrusted to a professional analyst. 

The amount of organic matter, i.e., remains of 
animals and of plants, in Soils, very greatly affects 
their value. The fresh Soil must be thoroughly dried, 
as already stated, to drive off the water as completely 
as possible. A given weight of it is then burned in a 
platinum dish, over a lamp, in the open air; and the 
burning is continued till all the blackness is got rid of, 
i.e., till the Carbon is entirely burned away. The 
residue is then carefully weighed again, and the loss of 
weight represents the amount of organic matter de- 
stroyed. It is desirable to ascertain the conditions in 
which the latter is present in the fresh Soil ; but exact 
analysis demands more experience of chemical manipula- 
tion than is usually met with, except among chemists. 
Organic matter is usually present as Humic and Ulmic 
Acids (along with small quantities of some other organic 
acids), and insoluble vegetable matter, including often a 
good deal of tannin. Nitrates, also, are formed from 
organic remains. 

Those who desire fuller details on the methods of 
analysis, will find them in most .works on Agricultural 
Chemistry, such as Johnston's "Analysis of Soils," or 
Johnston and Cameron's " Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology." 

Physical Pkopebties. Not less valuable than the 
knowledge of .the chemical composition of Soils, is that 
of certain properties grouped under the term heading 
this paragraph. Of these, the chief are the capacity for 
absorbing and retaining water, various chemical com- 
pounds, and heat ; the density and power of cohesion of 
the particles of Soil, and the mode of shrinkage in dry 
weather. These vary greatly, according to the com- 
position of the Soil ; but their general characters may 
now be indicated. 

Aisorption and Retention of Water. This is a quality 
of great importance in fitting the Soil to supply the 
moisture required by plants. Soils absorb rain ; though 
when the rainfall is very heavy, they cannot absorb more 
than a part, and the rest flows off the surface into 
streams. The capacity for absorption of rain-water, and 
for keeping it stored within reach of the roots of plants, 
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varies mueh in Soils, according to their composition and 
the size of the particles of which they are made up. 
Sandy Soils rapidly" absorb the water ; but they allow it 
to drain away almost as quickly; so that plants growing 
in sand are liable to suffer from drought. Fine sand 
is about twice as retentive of water as coarse. Clay re- • 
tains twice or thrice as much as sand. Vegetable earth, 
or humus, absorbs and retains about twice or thrice as 
much as clay, and becomes about two and a-half or three 
times as heavy when soaked in water as when dry. The 
more retentive Soils lose less by evaporation than do the 
others. Almost all Soils are more or less full of water, 
in the liquid form, at a few feet below the surface, the 
depth varying with the nature of the Soil and Subsoil 
and with the season of the year and the climate. This 
subterranean water is brought within reach of the roots 
of plants by what is known as capillary attraction, the 
water rising in the fine crevices between and in the 
particles of the Soil. If the subterranean water is 
stagnant near the surface, substances are apt to be 
formed in the Soil that are injurious to plants, and that 
thus diminish its fertility. Drainage is usually necessary 
in clays and peat Soils, to prevent water from accumu- 
lating and doing harm in this way. 

Certain Soils also have the property of absorbing 
a good deal of vapour from the atmosphere, and con- 
densing it in their particles, the amount increasing in 
proportion to the moistness of the air. Experiments 
have shown that humus can absorb about half its own 
weight of water from air saturated with vapour; and 
clays absorb one-tenth to one-fifth of their own weight ; 
but quartz sand absorbs little, if any, moisture in that 
way. This source of moisture becomes less productive 
as the temperature rises. During the night, and in cold 
weather, it is probable that Soils absorb a good deal of 
moisture from the atmosphere; but when the air is 
warmer and drier than the soil, the latter loses water 
by evaporation, and what is lost in this way is replaced 
from below by capillary attraction. Evaporation cools 
the surface from which it is going on ; hence, wet land 
is colder than that which is well-drained. Humus gives 
up least by evaporation, and quartz sand most, of all 
Soils under similar conditions. 

The Poiuer of Absorbing and Retaining Chemical .Com- 
pounds is one possessed to a greater or less extent by 
all Soils, and is of the utmost importance in the nutri- 
tion of plants. If solutions of various kinds (e.g., of 
Potassic Nitrate or Ammonium Nitrate, or of Phos- 
phates of Potassium, Calcium, &c.) are allowed to trickle 
through a moderately thick layer of Soil, it is found 
that the water flowing off contains little of these sub- 
stances for a time ; but at last the Soil becomes satu- 
rated with them, and allows the solution to pass through 
unchanged. By this property of retaining certain com- 
pounds. Soils are enabled to store up soluble manures, 
as well as Ammonia and Nitrates from the atmosphere, 
and various substances formed in the changes due to 
weathering of the rocks and Soils ; and from this store 
plants can draw, as they need these substances in their 
food. Owing to this process, filtering impure water 
through, or over, a sufficient extent of earth is a very 
efficient mode of removing impurities, and is frequently 
resorted to for purifying sewage-water before discharging 
it into streams. 

The Capacity for Absorbing and Retaining Heat varies 
with colour and texture, with the amount of moisture in, 
and of evaporation from, the Soil, and with the angle of 
exposure to the rays of the sun, direct or refiected. Of 
course, the actual temperature depends also upon the 
amount of protection afforded by buildings or other ob- 
jects in the neighbourhood. 

Bottom-heat is of great use in stimulating the action 
of roots, but in Great Britain it can be given only in 



Soil — continued. 
hotbeds or hothouses. Exposure to the sun's rays is, 
therefore, the only source of warmth that need be dis- 
cussed here. The more directly the rays fall, the greater 
is their effect. Evaporation keeps down the temperature, 
and it has been found that wet Soils are usually from 
lOdeg. to 15deg. Fahr. colder than dry ones of the same 
composition. Hence, draining wet Soils renders them 
warmer, and hastens the ripening of the crops on them. 
Dark grey Soils absorb most heat ; next come black Soils, 
then brown and dark red. Pale sands, marls, and clays 
absorb least. The temperature of the Soil exercises a 
marked influence on the growth of plants, since they 
suffer if the buds and leaves are stimulated by a warm 
atmosphere while the soil is too cold to permit of the 
roots supplying the necessary sap to the other organs. 

The Density and Power of Cohesion of the particles of 
Soils, and the Mode of Shrinhage, are of interest and 
importance chiefly on account of their influence on the 
capacities of Soils for moisture, chemical substances, and 
heat. Pure sands show little cohesion, and change 
little in bulk or form during dry weather. Clays are 
very coherent, and may lose as much as one-flfth of 
their bulk by shrinkage during droughts; and peaty 
Soils shrink even more than clays. Cracks form in 
these Soils to a considerable depth, and allow evapora- 
tion to continue ; and roots are broken across, and 
exposed to the air in the cracks, or are crushed by the 
shrinkage. 

Soils can frequently be much improved by a judicious 
mixture with others: e.g., sand should be added to clay; 
clay or peat to sand ; lime, clay, and sand to peat. 

ORiaiN. All Soils are formed in one or other of two 
ways, either from the weathering and breaking down 
of rocks, or from the decay of plants or animals, and 
most of them are produced more or less in both ways ; 
though the former has been the source of by far the 
greater bulk of all Soils except peat. In some localities, 
it is not difficult to recognise that the Soils are of the 
same composition as the rocks on which they lie, and 
that they are formed by the action of the weather in 
breaking up the rocks and reducing them to fragments. 
In course of time, also, the decay of successive genera- 
tions of plants gives origin to an admixture of humus 
in almost all Soils. But, in most parts of Great Britain, 
the Soils are different in composition from the rocks 
on which they lie, and must have been brought into 
their present situations from a greater or less distance. 
That this should be the case in valleys, is easily under- 
stood, for the Soil on the slopes is constantly being 
carried down by showers and streams, and spread 
over the lower ground. This also occurs on fields 
or meadows along rivers in the lowlands liable to 
be overfiowed, as the finer particles of mud in the 
water are deposited on the flooded ground, where free 
from the action of currents. Frost splits pieces of stone 
from exposed rocks and cliffs, and causes them to roll 
down the slopes, and it is also a powerful agent in re- 
ducing rocks and stones into the finer particles of which 
Soils are composed. But a layer of a few inches of 
earth will protect the rocks very greatly, if not 
entirely, from the action of the air, rain, and frost ; 
and these agents are not sufficient to account for the 
amount and depth of soil, or for the relations of the soil 
to the subjacent rocks, now prevalent over the country, 
especially in Scotland and in the northern halt of England. 
A far more powerful force than any now existing in 
Britain was, however, at work during a comparatively 
recent geological period. This was ice, which, for a long 
time, covered the land (much as Greenland is covered 
now) with a continuous sheet. Formed and renewed on 
the higher tracts of country, it spread down the valleys, 
and over all but the highest peaks, extended over the 
lowlands of Scotland and Northern England, and met ice 
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pushing its way down from the Norwegian mountains 
into the ocean. Probably, the present German Ocean was 
then blocked with ice ; and ice from Scotland extended 
over the Isle of Man, the North of Ireland, and the 
Hebrides, and a considerable distance into the Atlantic 
Ocean. As the ice pressed down from the hills, its enor- 
mous weight ground down the looser and more promi- 
nent rooks, and pushed the Soil, loose rocks, and 
stones, before it in the direction in which it travelled, 
until they were deposited in hollows, protected behind 
hills or ridges. As the climate became warmer, the ice 
diminished, till it did not reach the sea ; then it gradu- 
ally receded in the lowlands, till it became restricted 
to the mountain valleys ; and, finally, it disappeared 
completely, even from our mountains, leaving its traces 
only in markings on rocks over which it had passed, 
and in the mounds of stones and earth (moraines) left 
behind as the glaciers receded. The Soils formed before 
the Ice Age were pushed by the ice from the situations 
in which they had originated, over rooks of a different 
kind, and were so mixed together as to frequently render 
it very diiiicult to trace their sources ; but, by this 
mixing, the Soils have often been much improved — clays, 
sands, and limestones being mingled, so as to combine 
their valuable properties. 

Vegetable Earths, or Humus, are formed in great part 
of the remains of plants, and, to a slight extent, of 
animals ; and along with these is a varying amount of 
Soils of purely mineral origin (as described above). 
Cultivated Soil usually contains a good deal of Humus, 
which gives a darker hue the greater the amount of 
it in the Soil. When the organisms decay in compara- 
tively dry earth, the resulting Soil is known as Mould ; 
and any Soil containing more than 6 per cent, of organic 
remains, is called a Vegetable Mould ; but the propor- 
tion of organic matter is often much higher. These 
Moulds are known as sandy, clayey, or loamy, accord- 
ing to the nature of the mineral Soil mixed with them. 

Peat is the name given to Vegetable Earths formed in 
the temperate zones, under water, or in swamps saturated 
with water. It is frequently from 5ft. to 6ft. deep, and 
in some Irish Peat-bogs it even reaches 40ft. in depth. 
It is formed by the decay of aquatic and marsh plants. 
Peat-bogs seem frequently to have originated in forests, 
where fallen trees obstructed the drainage of the surface- 
water. The ground became saturated with water, but 
the surface of the swamps then, as now, bore a luxuriant 
vegetation of marsh-plants and Bog-mosses (Sphagna), 
which decayed below, and formed . new Peat, while they 
continued to grow upwards. The Peat-mosses, so plenti- 
ful in many districts, have been formed chiefly, if not almost 
wholly, since the Ice Age ; they seem to be now wasting 
away from natural causes, apart from human agency, 
more rapidly than they are renewed. Newly-formed Peat 
yields in general only 1 or 2 per cent, of mineral sub- 
stances derived from the plants, and is brown, light, 
porous, and fibrous. Deeper down, the Peat becomes 
much dai'ker and denser, and gradually loses all traces 
of its vegetable origin : the ash may reach as much as 
from 10 to 30 per cent, of its weight. Peat-bogs are 
not adapted for cultivation in their natural condition, 
although they are the favourite habitat of certain 
plants, such as many of the Heaths, Ehododendrons, and 
allied plants, and although Peat is a most useful material 
in gardening operations, being employed in the Soils 
prepared for the cultivation of many plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia, and many Mono- 
cotyledons. Peat is also an excellent material for steep- 
ing in liquid farmyard manure, either in tanks, or as 
litter, to prevent the manure running to waste, the Peat 
being afterwards used as manure, alone or in composts. 

To render Peat-bogs fertile, the excess of water must 
be drained off, and lime, sand, and clay added. The effect 
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of this treatment is that the Soil is warmed, and the 
hurtful organic acids are destroyed by the lime ; while 
the lime, sand, and clay, together, render the Soil more 
open and pervious to gases, and prevent stagnation of 
water in it. By such treatment, Peat-bogs may, in time, 
be converted into fields or gardens, capable of yielding 
a good return j but the labour and expense incurred in 
improvements of this kind are usually considerable. 

Classification. The chief kinds of Soils have been 
incidentally mentioned above, but it will be well to 
recount their more important differences. They may be 
classed according to their composition as follows : 

Sandy Soils, with not less than 80 per cent, of pure 
quartz sand ; such as may be met with among the dunes 
or sandhills, along our coasts. These contain little 
nourishment for plants, are very liable to suiler from 
drought, have little cohesion, and are blown about by 
the winds ; they produce light, but early, crops. Sandy 
Soils can be improved by the addition of clay, and lime 
in the form of marl or of chalk. Turnips often do well 
in the better class of Sandy Soils ; and, in wet years, 
these Soils yield a very fair produce. 

Clay Soils, chiefly composed of clay (Aluminum 
SOioate), result from the breaking down of felspars in 
granites and in rooks of similar composition. They are 
heavy, dense, and very coherent, and are very retentive 
of water ; but the water is apt to stagnate in them, 
and to render them late and cold by the amount of 
evaporation from the surface, near which it remains, 
there being no crevices for it to pass down. In droughts, 
plants on Clay Soils are apt to suffer, as roots cannot 
penetrate into stiff clays, or obtain water from the Sub- 
soil. These Soils contain abundance of mineral food for 
plants ; but it is rendered unavailable by their stifle 
texture. When this is corrected, by the' addition of 
sand, lime, ashes, or suitable manures, and when the 
stagnant water is removed, by drainage, clays become 
very fertile. 

Calcareous Soils contain above 20 per cent, of Car- 
bonate of Lime, in the form of chalk, or mixed with 
clay to form marls. These may be dry and friable, or 
(e.g., marl) may approach the clays in texture. In pro- 
ductiveness they vary greatly. They are less frequent 
than the two soils already described. 

Peaty Soils have been discussed above at sufficient 
length ; as have been also the methods of improving them. 

Vegetable Moulds (Humus) vary much in percentages 
of organic matter contained in them. They belong to the 
more fertile kinds of Soils, and are retentive of water. 

Gravelly Soils may belong to any one of the first three 
classes, seldom to the fourth. The term applies only to 
the presence of gravel or stones in Soils, without refer- 
ence to their composition. 

Loamy Soils are intimate mixtures of all the first four, 
in which the clay is under 50 per cent., and the lime 
under 5 per cent. Loams are productive and excellent 
Soils, being easily cultivated and fertile. 

SOJA. Included under Glycine (which see). 

SOIiAITACIiJE. A rather large natural order of 
herbs, erect or climbing shrubs, or rarely trees, mostly 
inhabiting the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, regular or slightly irregular ; calyx five 
(rarely four, six, or seven) parted, toothed, or lobed, 
gamosepalous ; corolla gamopetalous, tubular, funnel, 
salver, or beU-shaped, or rotate; limb five (rarely four, 
six, or seven) parted or lobed, the lobes equal or 
obscurely bilabiate ; stamens alternating with the corolla 
segments, affixed to the tube ; inflorescence usually 
cymose. Fruit capsular or baccate. Leaves alternate, 
the upper ones usually twin, in one instance whorled, 
entire, toothed, lobed or dissected. Of all the plants 
comprised in this order, the most useful to man is the 
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Potato (Solcmimi tuberosum). Tobacco, the maniifaotured 
leaves of several species of Nicotiana, principally 
N. Tabacum, is also a highly-important article of com- 
merce. Among other products may be mentioned : 
Chilies, the berries of Oapsicum annuum ; Cayenne 
Pepper, the ground fruits of a sub-woody species of 
Cajpsicv/m ; the Tomato or Love Apple {LycopersicuTn 
esculentum), widely cultivated; and the Brinjal, Auber- 
gine, or Egg Plant {Solanum Melongena). The principal 
medicinal properties of Solanacem are : Belladonna, Hen- 
bane, and Stramonium. The fruits of Solanum quitense, 
and other species, are edible. About sixty-six genera and 
1200 species are included under BolanacetB. Examples : 
Cestrum., Lycopersicum., Nicotiana, Petunia, Physalis, and 
Solanum. 

SOIiANDRA (named in honour of Daniel Charles 
Solander, LL.D., P.E.S., 1736-1782, a Swede, disciple 
of Linnaeus, and fellow-traveller with Sir Joseph Banks 
and Captain Cook). Obd. Solanacem. A small genus 
(about four species) of tall- climbing, stove shrubs, natives 
of tropical America. Flowers large ; calyx long-tubular, 
two to iive-oleft at apex; corolla funnel-shaped, with an 
ample, campanulate throat, and a. limb of four broad 
lobes ; stamens five, declinate above the middle ; pedi- 
cels solitary, thick. Berries globose, pulpy. Leaves 
entire, coriaceous, shining. The species are very hand- 
some subjects when in flower. If allowed abundance of. 
space and moisture, they grow rapidly, but produce no 
blossoms. In order to avoid this, insert the plants in 
loamy soil, and encourage them to grow rapidly at first 
by giving plenty of water ; then withhold water altogether 
until the leaves begin to drop off from drought, and an 
abundance of flowers will be the result. Propagation 
may be readily effected by cuttings, inserted in mould or 
tan. If small flowering plants are desired, the cuttings 
should be taken from flowering shoots. 

S.grandlflora (large-flowered).* Peach-coloured Trumpet Flower. 
JL, calyx 2in. to 5iin. long, three or four-cleft ; corolla greenish- 
white, Tin. to lOin. long, the lobes undulate-crenate. March and 
April fr. gi'eenish, ovoid-globose, of a sweet, sub-acid flavour. 
I. elliptic or elliptic-oblong, gjin. to 5in. long. h. 15ft. Jamaica, 
1781. (B. M. 1874.) 

S. inittata (spotted), jl. erect, terminal ; corolla pale yellow, 
marked -with purple spots in the throat, large, funnel-shaped, the 
lobes crispately crenated, spreading. March. I. broadly elliptic- 
oblong, 3in. to 6in. long, acute, downy beneath, h. 10ft. Mexico 
1830. (B. E. 1551.) 

S. ISBVls (smooth), ji. fragrant ; calyx 4in. long, tubular, two- 
lipped at the extremity ; corolla greenish-cream-colour, white at 
the limb, nearly 1ft. long, slender below, bell-shaped above, the 
limb spreading, of five singularly crisped and waved lobes ; 
peduncles thick, Jin. long. November. I. alternate, oblong-oval 
or somewhat obovate, acute, paler beneath, small in proportion. 
Branches spreading, 2ft. long. South America, 1816. (B. M 
4345.) ^ 

S. longlflora (long-flowered), fl., calyx about 3in. long ; corolla 
white, with a purplish tinge, 1ft. long, the lobes undulately 
toothed. November. Jr. liin. in diameter. I. elliptic-, lanceo- 
late-, or obovate-oblong, 2iin. to 4in. long. h. 6ft. Jamaica, 1846. 

S. viridiilora (green-flowered).* Jl. green, terminal, solitary, 
pedunculate ; calyx segments five, acute ; corolla drooping, the 
segments elongated and revolute. May to July. I. elliptwi-oblong, 
attenuated at both ends, acuminate, glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Brazil, 1815. Deciduous. (B. M. 1948.) Bissochroma viridijlora 
is now the correct name of this plant. 

SOLASTUM (the old Latin name, used by Pliny). 
Nightshade. Including Aquartia and Nycterium. Oed. 
Solanacem. An immense genus (upwards of 900 species 
have been described, but not more than 700 are dis- 
tinct as such) of spiny or unarmed, stove, green- 
house, or hardy shrubs, herbs, or small trees, of very 
variable habit; they are mostly oonaned to the hotter 
parts of the globe, and are eapeoially abundant in 
America. Elowers yellow, white, violet, or purplish; 
calyx campanulate or spreading, five or ten-toothed, lobed' 
or parted, rarely four-parted; corolla tube very shortly 
rotate or rarely broadly campanulate, the limb five (rarely 
four or six) lobed, plaited in bud ; stamens five, rarely 
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four or six, affixed to the throat ; filaments very short ; 
cymes dichotomous or racemose, lateral or terminal. 
Berry globose or elongated. Leaves alternate or sub- 
opposite in equal pairs, entire, lobed, or pinnatieeot. The 
most important species in the genus is S. tuberosum, 
which has been exhaustively treated in this work under 
its common name. Potato. For the most recent conclu- 
sions respecting this species and the origin of the Potato, 
see the papers published in vol. xxvi. of the " Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 5. Melongena furnishes the fruit known 
as Auberg'iue (which see), and the berries of several 
other species are edible. S. Dulcamara (Bittersweet) 
and 8. nigrum are British plants. Solanums succeed in 
almost any rich, loamy soil. The annuals, and a large 
proportion of the other species, may be readily raised 
from seeds. Those which bear tubers may be increased 
thereby; and the stove and greenhouse shrubby plants 
may generally be propagated from cuttings, inserted, when 
young, in a warm propagating frame. For sub-tropical 
gardening, S. marginatum, 8. robustum, and S. Warsce- 
wiczii are invaluable ; 8. Gapsicastru/m and 8. Pseudo- 
capsicum, are popular plants for greenhouse decoration 
when covered with their bright-coloured berries. Out of 
twenty tuber-bearing species which have been named, 
J. G. Baker (in the " Journal of the Linnean Society," 
vol. XX.) is of opinion that "six, iiiz.: 8. tuberosum, 
8. Maglia, 8. Com/mersoni, 8. cardiophyllum, 8. Jamesii, 
and jS. oxycarpum., possess a fair claim to be considered 
as distinct species in a broad sense." A large number 
of the species have been introduced to cultivation, and 
many of them, are highly deserving of a place in the 
garden, on account of their ornamental appearance. 
Except where otherwise indicated, those described below 
are shrubs. All flower in summer. 

S. acanthodes (spiny).* Ji., calyx hemispherical, bristly ; corolla 
pale blue-purple, nearly flat, lobed to about the middle, 2iln. 
m diameter, the margins waved ; cymes lateral, scorpioid, 
six to ten-flowered. I. 1ft. or more long, ovate or obovate- 
oblong, pinnatifidly lobed to the middle or lower, deeply two- 
lobed at base; lobes horizontal, sinuate, sub-acute; midrib 
and horizontal nerves orange-red, and, as well as the petioles, 
prickly. Stem and branches dark green and bright orange, 
prickly, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Brazil, 1863. Stove. (B. M. 6283.) 

S. setlilopicum (African). Jl., calyx leafy, flve to seven-cleft ; 
corolla white, deeply five to seven-cleft, the segments triangular- 
oblong ; racemes few-flowered, drooping, fr. red, large, globose, 
edible. I. ovate-lanceolate, repand-angled, solitary or twin, petio- 
late, 5in. long, very unequal at base, acuminate, paler beneath. 
Stem 1ft. to 2tt. high. Africa, 1597. Hardy annual. 

S. amazonlum (Amazon). Jl., calvx five-cleft ; corolla blue, with 
five yellow rays on the outside, five-cleft, 2in. in diameter ; pedicels 
one-flowered ; peduncles lin. long ; racemes cymose, terminal 
or lateral, nearly 2in. long. I. solitary, above twin, rarely ternate, 
petiolate, spreading, 4in. to 5in. long ; lower ones larger, some- 
times 6in. long, sparsely prickly on the nerves and petioles. Stem 
unarmed, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Mexico, 1800. Stove. (B. B. 71; 
li. B. C. 352.) Syn. Sycterium, amazonicum (B. M. 1801). 

S. AnguiTi (Anguivi). A synonym of S. indicum. 

S. antliropopliagomm (man-eating). Cannibal's Tomato. 
;t small; calyx flve-lobed ; corolla white, rotate, pubescent; 
pedicels few, drooping. Jr. red, resembling tomatoes, obscurely 
two-lobed, nippled at apex. I. glabrous, ovate, acuminate, entire 
or (the lower ones) angularly lobed, long-petiolate. A. 6ft. Fiii- 
stove. Ihe berries of this species were formerly eaten by the 
natives with human flesh. (B. M. 5424.) 

^V siaarlfoUum (Asarum-leaved). Jl., calyx truncately five- 
toothed; corolla whitish, rotate, flve-lobed; peduncles sub- 
axiUary, solitary, one-flowered. I. twin, very unequal, mem- 
branous, glabrous; one petiolate, ovate-cdvdate, rounded at 
apex, entire, slightly ciliated ; the other sessile, minute, orbi- 
cular. Steni creeping, branched. Venezuela, 1870. Stove 
perennial. (Ref. B. 255.) 

^■H^!^?''fl'''"w.""" ("'''■? Pirple).* Ji., calyx tinged with purple, 
deeply flve-cleft; corolla diluted wth yellow, somewhat five' 
parted, the segments acuminate, four lines long ; racemes lateral, 
SIX to eight-flowered nearly lin. long. Jr. white, at length yeUow. 
Lvol; ^° t 5- long- long-petiolate, unequally sub-cordSte, five to 
seven-parted, armed with robust prickles nearly lin. long. Stem 
erect, branched, dark blood-colour ; prickles unequal, dark purple 
(Re^T'207')^^™ '^^'" '*'''^"' ^®™- Cf^euhouse sub-shrub. 

^'i?.?""^?''®" Pi''^ Solanum ; Kangaroo Apple. /!. few, in short, 
loose, pedunculate racemes ; calyx lobes short ; coroU* violet, 3in! 
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SolaxLUiu — continued. 

to lin. in diameter, very shortly and broadly lobed. Jr. green 
or yellow, rather large. I. lanceolate, acute or rarely almost 
obtuse, mostly entire on old specimens, often pinnatifid, the 
larger ones bin. to lOin. long. h. bit. to 6ft. Australia and 
New Zealand, 1772. An erect, greenhouse shrub or sub-shrub. 
(B. M. 349, under name of 6'. l^iniatum.) 
S. Balbisli (Balbis*). A synonym of S. sisymbrii/olhun., 
S. betaceum (Beet-leaved). A synonym of Cyphomandra betacea, 
S. campanulatum (bell-shaped), .rf., calyx four to five Imes 
long ; corolla violet or blue, broadly campanulate or almost 
rotate, lin. in diameter, very shortly lobed ; racemes loose, 
lateral, fr. 3in. to lin. in diameter. I. petiolate, ovate, sinuate- 
lobed, with short, broad lobes, or rarely more deeply pinnatifid, 
2in. to 4in. long. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Australia, 1836. A prickly, 
greenhouse herb or under-shrub. (B. I\I. 3672.) 
S. Gapsicastrum (Star Capsicum).* Jl. similar to those of 
S. Pseudo-capsicum, disposed in short racemes nearly opposite 
the leaves, jr. scarlet, about the size of a hazel nut. L twin, 
one being much smaller, all penninerved, entire or slightly 
repand ; the larger one oblong-lanceolate, l^in. to 2in, long ; the 
smaller one lanceolate or obovate. Stem branched, k. 1ft. to 
2ft. Brazil Greenhouse sub-shrub, very ornamental when in 
fruit. (F. d. S. 1242.) There is a variegated form of this 
species. 
S. cardiophyllum (heart-leaved). Jl., calyx cyathiform, five- 
toothed ; corolla cream-coloured, five-parted, the segments tri- 
angular, flat, acuminate, at length revolute ; cymes few-flowered, 
terminal. L auriculate, pinnate ; leaflets two or three pairs, not 
interrupted, somewhat round- cordate, slightly fleshy, h. 3ft. 
Mexico, 1846. Hardy, tuberous perennial; at present not in 
cultivation in Britain. (J. H. 3- iii- 71.) 
S. cUiatum (ciliated). Jl. nodding ; calyx deeply five-cleft ; corolla 
white, five-parted, nine to eleven lines across ; racemes short and 
few-flowered ; peduncles solitary or twin. tr. pure scarlet, 
globular, nearly as large as a Tangierine orange. I. petiolate, 
ovate-oblong, sinuate-lobed : lobes usually five, sometimes three 
or seven, ovate, acute, entire or repand, prickly. Stem lEt. to 
lift, high, straight, bmnched, very prickly. Porto Rico, 1871. 
Greenhouse annual. (F. M. 521; F. d. S. 1988.) 

S. Gominersoiii (Commerson's). Jl. in loose, compound cymes ; 

calyx teeth as long as the tube ; corolla pale lilac or white, ^in. 

to iin. long. I. sometimes, but not always, pseudo-stipitate. Sin. 

to Sin. long ; leaflets five to nine, oblong, acute or often obtuse, 

the terminal one much the longest, the lowest pair much dwarfed ; 

petioles lin. to Hin. long. Rootstock bearing copious large tubers. 

h. 2ft. Bi-azil,~1822. Hardy perennial. (R. G. 1885, p. 368, 

and R. H. 1883, pp. 498, 499, under name of S. Ohrondd.) 
S. corniculatmn (horned). A garden synonym of S. cornigerum. 

S. cornigerum (horn- bearing). Jl. erect; calyx small; corolla 
violet, star-shaped, three or four times longer than the 
calyx ; racemes terminal, loose, few-flowered, /r. yellow, pendent, 
ovate-conical, bearing five blunt, conical, horn-like appendages. 
L, cauline ones lAin. long, trisected, the segments marcescent, 
caducous ; those of the branches se^ssile, cordate, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, nearly triangular. Brazil, 1868. Stove climber. 
(R. H. 1868, 33.) Syn. S. cornieulatuinlof gardens). 

S. crinitum (hairy), d., calyx flve-parted ; corolla white, l§in. 
to 2in. in diameter ; racemes" lateral, cymose, nearly simple, 4in. 
long. Jr. silky- villous, seven Hues long. I. petiolate, broadly 
ovate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, unequally cordate, undulated, sinuate- 
lobed, hairy, purple-veined; lobes short, slightly acute, tomen- 
tose-woolly on both sides, yellowish-green and unarmed above, 
whiter and prickly beneath. Stem and branches armed with 
many prickles, k. 4ft. to 5ft, Cayenne. Greenhouse. 

S. crispum (curled).* Potato-tree. Jl. fragrant ; calyx five- 
toothed ; corolla bluish -purple, five-cleft, eight to ten lines in 
diameter ; corymbs 3in. to 3iin. long, terminal, at length lateral. 
fr. yellowish-white, as large as peas. I. simple, undivided, entire 
or slightly repand, petiolate, ovate, ovate-lanceolate, or sub- 
cordate, 3in. to 4in. long, often cuspidate at apex, loosely crisped 
on the margins. Stem sub-shrubby, broadly diffuse ; branches 
herbaceous. Chili, 1824. A very showy, hardy plant, growing 
12ft. to 14ft. high against a wall. (B. M. 3795 ; B. R. 1516 ; 
L. B. C. 1959 ; P. M. B. iii. 1.) 

S. c. ligustrinum (Privet-leaved), fl. in glabrous, few-flowered 
corymbs, l. sub-cordate, liin. long, highly glabrous. Branches 
terete, glabrous, green. Chili, 1831. (L. B. C. 1963, under name 
of S. ligustriiiuin.) 

S, cyananthuin (blue-flowered). Jl., calyx much spreading, five- 
parted; corolla blue, 2in. to 2iin. in diameter; peduncles 2in. 
long, whitish, prickly, hairy; racemes nearly 4in. long, about 
. five-flowered. I. petiola^te, cordate, ovate-elliptic, undulated, 14in. 
long, almost unarmed, sinnate-repand or sinuate-lobed ; petioles 
2iin. to 3in. long, sub-terete, villous. Branches stellate, villous, 
whitish, prickly, and hairy, h. 6ft. Brazil, 1880. Greenhouse. 

S, Dulcamara. Bittersweet ; Dulcamara ; Felon- wood ; Woody 
Nightshade, k. many, drooping ; calyx lobes obtuse ; corolla 
purple or white, Ain. in diameter, the lobes revolute ; cymes 
panicled, leaf-opposed or lateral, fr. red, rarely yeUow-green, 
Jin. in diameter. I. ovate or cordate, sometimes three to five- 
partet^ lin. to 3in. long, acuminate. Stem 4ft. to 6ft. long. 



Solanunx — continued. 

trailing. Europe (Britain), &c. Perennial. (B. M. PI. 190 : 
F. D. 607 ; Sy. En. B. 930.) 
S. D. marinum (sea-loving). I. fieshy. Stem prostrate, branched. 

South Coast, 
S. esculentutn (edible), A synonym of S. Melongena. 
S. etuberosum (non-tuberous). A form of S, tuberosum. 
S. Fontauesianum (Fontaines'). Jl., calyx urceolate, five-cleft; 
corolla yellow, scarcely regular, nine to ten lines in diameter, 
semi-five-cleft, the segments cuspidate, woolly- villous outside ; 
racemes three or four-flowered, nearly 2in. long. I. petiolate, 
sub-pinnatipartite, 6in. long ; lobes unequally sinuate, iin, to 
2^in. long, hairy and prickly on both sides ; prickles yellow, 2in. 
to 5in. long. Stem rigid, k. 4ft. Mexico, 1813. Hardy annual, 
armed with recurved prickles. (B. R. 177.) 
S. fragrans (fragi-ant). A synonym of Cifpkomandra betacea. 

S. giganteum (gigantic).* Jl., corolla blue, 3in. in diameter, 
the tube nearly as long as the lobes ; cymes terminal, densely 
many-fiowered, stellately white-woolly. I. oblong, cuneate at 
both ends, 8in. long, undulated. Stem thick, soft, prickly, 
stellately white-woolly, k. 10ft. to 25ft. India, 1792. Plant sub- 
arboreous. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1921,) 

S. glaucophyllum (glaucous-leaved). A garden synonym of 
S. glaucum. 

S. glaucum (glaucous). /., calyx cyathiform, five-cleft; corolla 
blue, star-shaped, ten to eleven lines in diameter ; corymbs ter- 
minal, at length lateral, 3in. long, sub-trichotomous. I. very 
shortly petiolate, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, 5in. to 6in. long, 
glaucous, white - margined ; petioles whitish, wing - margined. 
Stem erect, simple, smooth, glaucous, h. 6ft. Buenos Ayres, 
1880. Stove perennial. (B. H. iii. p. 165.) By N. S. glaucophyllum 
(of gardens), 

S. Hookerianum (Hooker's). Jl., calyx of four deep segments, 
the lower evidently formed of two, cohering at the margin ; 
corolla blue, eight to sixteen lines in diameter, five-cleft, the lobes 
shorter than the tube ; cymes corymbiform, one or few-flowered. 
Jr. dark blue. I. lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, rather blunt, l^in. 
"to 4in. long, tapering into the short petioles, entire. Stem un- 
armed, h. 4ft. to 7ft. Mexico, 1793. A very variable, stove 
shrub, (B. M. 2708, under name of S. coriacevm,.) 

S. hybridum (hybrid). Jl., corolla pale blue, five-cleft, seven to 
eight lines across ; cymes or umbels sessile or shortly pedunculate. 
All the year. I. persistent, ovate-cordate, sinuate-repand, 3iin. 
to 4in. long, including the petioles, stellate- tomentose, almost 
unarmed. Stems suffruticose. h. 2ft. Mexico, &c. Stove. 

S. indicuxn (Indian), Jl., calyx lobes Jin. long ; corolla blue, gin, 
to lin. in diameter, the lobes broadly triangular, tomentose 
outside ; racemes lateral, many-flowered ; peduncles short, extra- 
axillary, fr. yellow. I. ovate, sinuate or lobed, 3in. to 6in, long, 
stellately woolly beneath, prickly on the nerves ; petioles lin. 
long. h. 1ft. to 6ft. India, China, and Malaya, 1732. A very 
prickly, much-branched, stove under-shrub. Syn. S. Anguivi 
(H. E. F. 199). 

S. Jamesii (James'). Jl., corolla white, the segments lanceo- 
late-deltoid, equalling the tube ; cymes few-flowered. Jr. globose. 
I. distinctly petiolate ; leaflets nine to eleven, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate. Stem short, slender. Tubers minute, h. 9in. South- 
western United States and Mexico, 1884. Hardy perennial. 
(B. M. 6766.) 

S. jasmmoides (Jasmine-like).* .^., calyx short, five-toothed; 
corolla bluish-white, nine to ten Hnes in diameter, deeply five- 
cleft, spreading; racemes lin. to l^in. long, about ten-flowered. 
I. petiolate, mostly sub-cordate, ovate-acuminate, entire or sub- 
repand, rounded at base, l^in. long, sometimes two to five-cleft 
or parted, and 2in. to 2iin. long. Stems many, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
twiggy, sarmentose, leafy. South America, 1838. Greenhouse, 
deciduous twiner. (B. R. xxxiii. 33; P. M. B. viii. 5.) The variety 
foliis variegatis has leaves blotched with creamy-white. 

S. laciniatum (torn). A synonym of S. avtculare. 

S. lauceolatum (lanceolate-leaved). Jl., calyx five-cleft ; corolla 
blue, lin. in diameter, semi-five-cleft, the segments ovate-tri- 
angular ; cymes, or cymose corymbs, lin. to 4in. long, unarmed. 
fr. orange-coloured, erect, globose. I. lanceolate or oblong- 
lanceolate, 6iu. to 9in. long, acuminate, acute, unequal at base, 
obscm-ely gToenish-canescent above ; petioles five to ten lines 
long. Stem 6ft, or more high, with a few short, straight 
prickles. Mexico, 1800. Stove, (B. M. 2173.) 

S. lycloides lodasterum (Lycium-like). Jl., calyx five-parted; 
corolla angular, violet, yellow within, with a five-rayed, dark 
purple star ; peduncles filiform, bearing one flower, axillaiy. 
I. elliptic, obovate -elliptic, or ovate-lanceolate, entire, cuneate 
at base, shortly decurrent into the petioles, paler beneath, ^^in. 
to l^in. long. Branches numerous, spiuy. fi. 4ft. Peru, 1791. 
Stove. (B. R. xxxii. 25, under name of S. lydoides.) 

S. macrantherum (large-anthered). Ji. sub -corymbose, long- 
pedicellate ; calyx sinuately five-lobed ; corolla violet, with a 
five-parted limb lin. to liin. in diameter ; anthers brown, thick, 
iin. long ; panicle solitary, 5in. to 9in. long. fr. red, globose, lin. 
in diameter. I. long-petiolate, ovate, acuminate, rounded or 
sub-cordate at base, entire or sub-repand, hairy-pubescent, 3in. 
to 5in. long. Stems climbing, woody. Mexico, 1838. Green- 
house. (B. fi. xxvii. 7.) 
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Solanum — continued. 
S. macranthum (large-flowered). 



A synonym of S. maroni- 



A ^^fU* (Maglia). fi., corolla white, the segments short, 
deltoid ; style elongated. I. distinctly petiolate ; leaflets few- 
jugate, ovate, acute. Tubers large, h. 1ft. to Hft. Chili and 
Pern, 1862. Hardy perennial. This is, in all probability, merely 
a geographical form of S. tulerosum. (B. M. 6766.) 

S. marginatum (margined).* fl., calyx five or six-cleft, prickly or 
unarmed ; corolla white, with a small, purple centre, five or six- 



Solanum. — continued. 

S. Melongena (Melongena).* Bringall or Brinjal ; Egg Plant ; 
Jew's Apple ; Mad Apple, fl., calyx lobes Jin. to iin. long; 
corolla blue, Iin. to liin. in diameter, shortly lobed, hairy on the 
plaits without ; cymes lateral, few-flowered. Jr. white,_ yellow, 
or dark purple, ellipsoid or elongated, Iin. to 9in. in diameter, 
edible. I. ovate, sinuate or lobed, 3in. to 6in. long, stellately 
woolly beneath, prickly, rarely all unarmed, h. 2ft. to 8ft. 
Native country uncertain (widely cultivated throughout the 
tropics and frequently semi-naturalised). 1597. Greenhouse 
annual. Syn. S. esculentum. There are several garden varieties of 











Fig. 498. Solanum maroniense. 



cleft, outside, as well as the peduncles and pedicels, snowy-to- 
mentose. ,fr. yellow, pendulous, globose, Iin. or more in diameter. 
I. sub-cordate, sinuale-lobed, prickly on both sides, snowy-to- 
mentose beneath, whitish-margined above. Stem erect, 3ft. to 
4ft. high, snowy-tomentose, prickly. Abyssinia, 1775. Green- 
house. (B. M. 1928.) 

S. maronlense (Maroni Biver).* It., calyx iin. to fin. in diameter 
unarmed or prickly ; corolla bluish-violet, five or six-cleft, liin.' 
to 2iin. in diameter, the segments acute ; racemes cymose Iin 
to 6in. long, seven to twelve-flowered. I. solitary, sub-sessile 
attenuated into winged petioles lOin. to 16in. long, cuneate' 
ovate, lanceolate, or lanceolate-elliptic, sinuate-angled or sinuate- 
lobed; lobes nine or ten, entire or sub-repand, prominently 
prickly on the veins. Stem prickly, branched at apex. 1, 6ft 
to 14ft. Brazil. Stove. See Fig. 498. (B. M. 4138, under name 
of S. 7nam-anthum.) 



this ; the following are two of the best : Chinese Brinjal, fruit 
white, long, very juicy, less fibrous than other sorts ; Large 
ruRPLE, fruit sometimes as much as 6ui. or 7in. long, and 1ft 
in circumference. See also Aubergine. 
S. mjrrtlfolium (Myrtle-leaved), fl., corolla blue, flve-parted, 
the segments broadly ovate, undulated, acute ; racemes short, 
lateral. (. lanceolate, glabrous, attenuated at both ends. 
Branches terete, green, h. 3ft. South America. Greenhouse. 
(Ij. a. C 1431.) 

S. nigrum (black). Hound Berry, fl. few, drooping ; calyx lobes 
obtuse ; corolla white, iin, to pn. in diameter, the lobes ciliated, 
recurved ; cymes lateral, umbellate, fr. black, yellow, or red, 
jin. m diameter. I. rhomboid-ovate, narrowed into the pe- 
tioles, lin to 3in. long, sinuate or toothed Stem erect, 6in. 
to dft. high usually tuTjercled. Europe (Britain), &c. Annual. 
(oy. Jin. 13. 931.) 
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Solauum — continued. 

S. n. minlatum (scarlet), fr. scarlet. I. toothed. Kent. 
(Sy. En.B. 932.) 

S. oxycarpum (sharp-fruited). /I. borne in loose, few-flowered 
cymes, fr. ellipsoid, cuspidate. I. distinctly petiolate ; leaflets 
nine to eleven, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate. Stem short and 
slender. Tubers minute. Mountains of Central Mexico. Hardy 
perennial. This species is not in cultivation. 

S. ^lataulfollum (Plane-leaved). Jl., calyx small, flve-cleft, 
pnckly in fruit ; corolla diluted with violet, seven to eight lines in 
diameter, five-parted ; peduncles usually one-flowered, unarmed. 
fr. beautifully variegated with green and white, at length yelluw, 
IJin. in diameter. I. petiolate, flve-lobed, I>\\n. long ; lobes ir- 
re§;ularly incised, ciliated on the margins. Stem hairy, sparsely 
pnckly. h. 3ft. to 4ft. Northern South America, (treenhoase 
sub-shrub. (B. M 2618.) 

S. Fseudo-capsioum (false Capsicum).*^ Jerusalem Cherry. 
Jl., corolla white, five-parted ; pedicels solitary or few in a lateral 
fascicle ; common peduncle scarcely any. /i: scarlet, rarely 
yellow, globose, about ^in. in diameter. I. oblanceolate or oblong, 
often repand, bright green and shining, narrowed at base into 
short petioles, h. 4ft. Madeira, 1596. Greenhouse. A few 
handsome hybrids have been raised from this species. 

S. P.-C. riglduxn (rigid), fr. bright orange-colour, globose. A 
fine, ornamental, garden hybrid. 1868. 

S. P,-c. WeatherllU (Weatherill's). />■. bright orange-coloured, 
oval, pointed, i. strongly- veined, wavy. 1868. A handsome shrub. 

S.pyracanthum (fire-thorn).* ^., calyx five-cleft; corolla bluish- 
violet, lln. in diameter, the segments cuspidate; peduncles 2in. 
long; racemes cymose, simple, many-flowered. I. petiolate, 
oblong, acuminate, acute, \mequal at base, 5in. to 6in. long, pin- 
natifid, the lobes ovate-lanceolate. Stem 3ft. to 6ft. high, terete, 
leafy. Madagascar, 1789. A handsome, greenhouse, prickly sub- 
shrub. (B. M. 2547 ; F. d. S. 2411.) 

S. oLuercifolium (Oak-leaved). Jl., calyx five-toothed ; corolla 
violet, four or five times longer than the calyx, flve-cleft, the 
segments acute ; racemes terminal, at length lateral, 2in. to 3in. 
long. I. imparipinnatifid, slightly glabrous, five to seven-lobed, 
decurrent into the petioles, slightly ciliated, 2^in. to S^in. long ; 
lobes ovate-oblong, obtuse or acute. Stem 3ft. to 5lt. hig-Ii, 
scabrous, h. 2ft. Peru, 1787. Hardy perennial. 

S. qiiitense (Quito). Jl. pedicellate, clustered; calyx. seven to 
eight lines in diameter, five-cleft; corolla violet and woolly out- 
side, white within, nearly lin. in diameter, five-parted ; racemes 
lin. long, four or five-flowered, fr. globose, the size of a small 
orange, fragrant, edible. I. cordate, sinuate-angled ; lower ones 
1ft. to lift, long ; upper ones in pairs, one being much smaller ; 
all softly woolly ; petioles very hairy, 2in. to 2iin. long, ochra- 
ceous-rufescent. Stem suffruticose. h, 4ft. to 6ft. Peru. Green- 
house. (B. M. 2739.) 

S. robUStum (robust).* Jl. clustered ; calyx cyathiform, nearly 
flve-parted ; corolla white, ovoid, lin. in diameter, five-parted ; 
racemes liin. to 2in. long. fr. globose, hairy, ferruginous-orange. 
I. ovate-elliptic, acuminate, sinuate-lob ed, green and tomentose- 
velvety above, ochraceous- ferruginous and wooUy-tomentose 
beneath, prickly on both sides, 5in. to Bin. or more long. 
Branches robust, densely woolly-tomentose, prickly, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Brazil, 1868. A vigorous and highly ornate, sub-arborescent 
plant, well suited for the sub-tropical garden. (Ref. B. 37.) 

S. runcinatum (runcinate). Jl. drooping, forming a compound 
cyme ; corolla bright purple, with five blood-red, starry points 
radiating from the base of the lobes ; anthers yellow, large. 
I. alternate, 2in. to 3in. long, with five or nine undulated 
segments, waved at the margins, but otherwise entire. Stems 
procumbent or ascending, h. 2ft. Chili, 1839. Greenhouse 
perennial. (B. M. 5222 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 177.) 

S. saponaceum (soapy). /., calyx cyathiform, deeply five-cleft ; 
corolla bluish-violet or white, thrice as long as the calyx, deeply 
five-cleft, §in. in diameter; corymbs 2in. to Sin. long and broad, 
dichotomous. fr. orange, globose. I, petiolate, linear-oblong, 
entire. Stem erect, branched, with a few remote prickles, h. 4ft. 
Peru, 1825. Greenhouse. (B. M. 2697.) 

S. Seaforthianum (Seaforth's).* fl., calyx small, minutely five- 
toothed ; corolla pale red or lilac, deeply five-cleft, scarcely iin. 
long ; pedicels diverging ; cymes peduncled, lateral, paniculate. 
fi: yellowish-red, globose. I. petiolate, ovate, pointed, entire, 
liin. to 3in. long ; lower ones (or all) pinnately divided, the 
terminal segment liin. to 3in. long. West Indies, 1804. Stove 
trailer. (A. B. B. 504 ; B. M. 1982 ; B. R. 969 ; L. B. C. 971 ; 
B. M. 5823, under name of S. vemtsUtm.) 

S, Slsymlirilfolium (Sisymbrium-leaved).* /. racemose ; calyx 
five-parted ; corolla light blue or white, lin. or more in diameter, 
flve-lobed. fr. red, globose. I. deeply pinnatifid ; lobes oblong, 
sinuate, or even again somewhat pinnatifld. h. 4ft. Brazil, 
North America (escaped from cultivation). Greenhouse annual 
or perennial, much armed with prickles. (B. M. 2568 ; B. 49, 
under name of S. Balhisii ; B. R. 140, under name of S. decur- 
rem.) 

S. 8. acutilobum purpureiflorum (acutely-lobed, purple- 
flowered), fl. purple. I. pinnatifid. (B. M. 2828, under name 
of 5. Balhisii purpurea.) 



Solanum — continued. 

S. a. bipinnatlpartltum (bipinnatipartite). fl. white or purple. 

I. bipinnately parted. (B. M. 3954, under name of S. Balbisii 

bipinnata.) 
S. somnioulentuxn (slee^-giving). fl., calyx nearly hemispherical, 

small, ten-cleft ; corolla diluted with violet, 2in. broad, five-plicate 

!ind angled ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered. I. solitary or twin, 

petiolate, ovate, acuminate, oblique and acute at base, 2:J^in. long. 

Stem erect, branched, pilose, h. lift. Mexico. Greenhouse. 

(R d. S. V. 454.) 

S. Stelligerum (star-bearing). /. rather small, in lateral ra- 
cemes ; calyx lobes narrow ; corolla blue, deeply divided, fr, red, 
globular, small. I. petiolate, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, acute 
or acuminate, rarely broad and obtuse, usually 2in..to 4in. long. 
h. 6ft, or less. Australia. 1823. An erect, slightly prickly, green- 
house slirub. (S. E. B. ii. 88.) 

S. texanum (Texan), fi. drooping ; calyx stellate-pilose, seven 
or eight-cleft ; corolla whitish-violet, rotate, deeply five-cleft ; 
peduncles solitary, one-flowered, fr. scarlet, torulose, depressed, 
l|in. in diameter, resembling tomatoes. I. long-petiolate, un- 
equallif sub-cordate, sinuate-repand, 5in. to 8in. long ; lobes short 
and slightly obtuse, with violet prickles beneath. Stem 1ft. or 
more high, simple, almost unarmed, purplish. Texas, &c., 1861. 
Half-hardy annual. (F. d. S. 1398.) "5. texanum is probably 
not Texan, although raised from seeds said to have been col- 
lected there. It is probably S. uitegrifolium of Poiret " (Gray, 
" Synopsis"). 

S, Torreyi (Torrey's). /. large and handsome ; calyx often six 
lobed ; corolla violet, rarely white, l^in. in diameter, the lobes 
broadly ovate ; cymes at first terminal, loose, two or three-cleft. 
fr. yellow, globose, lin. in diameter. I. ovate, with a truncate 
or sub-cordate base, sinuately five to seven-lobed, 4in. to 6in. 
long ; lobes entire or undulated, obtuse, unarmed. Prickles 
small and subulate, scanty, sometimes nearly wanting, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Texas and Arkansas, 1878. Half-hardy perennial. (B. M. 
6461.) 

S. trilotiatuin (three-lobed). /., calyx small, green ; lobes ovate, 
sub-acute ; corolla lin. to l|in. in diameter, violet, blue, or white ; 
lobes ovate-oblong, obtuse, the midrib of each white at the base, 
giving a stellate appearance to the base of the corolla ; peduncles 
solitary or accompanied by a single-flowered pedicel, three to six- 
flowered, fr., berry scarlet, globose, size of a large pea. I. lin. 
to 3in. long, oblong, rounded, or ovate, sinuately three to flve- 
lobed, smooth, shining. Stem, petioles, midrib, sometimes the 
nerves of the leaf beneath, and often the peduncles, armed with 
stout, recurved prickles, h. 2ft. to 5ft. East Indies, 1759. A 
prostrate, rambling, or climbing, nearly glabrous undershrub. 
(B. M. 6866.) 

S. tuberosum (tuberous-rooted). Potato. Jl., corolla lilac or 
white, with short, deltoid segments. fr. usually globose. 
I. shortly petiolate ; leaflets many-jugate, ovate or oblong, 
acute. Tubers large, h. 3ft. more or less. South Americaj 1597. 
(J. H. S. i. 1-4; T. II. S. v. 11.) For culture, enumeration of 
varieties, &c., see Potato. Several so-called tuberous-rooted 
species are referred, by Mr. Baker, to S. tuberosum as 'mere 
varieties. 

S. t, demissum (humble), fl., calyx five-cleft, the segments 
triangular, acuminate ; corolla violet, circular, "ten-toothed. 
fr. spheroid, glabrous. I. somewhat interruptedly pinnate ; 
leaflets rounded-obovate. Root tuberous. Mexico, 1846. A 
prostrate, hardy perennial. (J. H. S. iii. 69, under name of 
S. demissum.) 

S. t. etuberosum (non-tuberous). Jl. large, borne in rich 
clusters ; calyx segments not pointed ; corolla of a bright purple, 
with a golden-yellow centre. I. nearly glabrous. Tubers want- 
ing. Chili, 1833. (B. R. 1712, under name of S. etiiberosum.) 

S. t. verrucosum (warted). fl. deeply coloured, large, fr. dotted 
all over with white, raised points. I., leaflets fewer than in the 
type, ovate, acute, densely hairy beneath ; petiole longer. Tubers 
smaller, of excellent taste, with yellow flesh. Mexico. (R. H. 
1853, 6, under name of S. verrucosum.) 

S. Tweedianum (Tweedie's). Jl. large, nodding, in umbellate 
racemes ; calyx deeply five-cleft ; corolla white or pale blue, 
rotate, semi-five-cleft. I. sub-cordate, ovate, acute, angular- 
toothed at the base, on long petioles, h. lift. Buenos Ayres, 
1833. Greenhouse perennial. (B. M. 3385.) 

S. uncinellum (slightly hooked). Jl., calyx cainpanulate, with 
four rounded teeth ; corolla rose-coloured, at length spreading, 
five-parted ; panicle terminal, simple. Z. entire, ovate-lanceolate, 
sub-cordate, obsoletely pubescent. Stem decumbent, filiform, 
pubescent. Brazil, 1837. Stove perennial. (B. R. 1840, 15.) 

S. venustum (charming). A synonym of S. Seaforthianum. 

S. Wallisii (Wallis'). Jl. in loose, pedunculate cymes ; corolla 
purple, lin. to liin. in diameter; peduncles blackish - violet, 
Jr. violet, marbled and spotted with a paler colour, large, plum- 
shaped, edible. I. simple, lanceolate, acuminate, entire, 3in. to 
4in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, dark purplish -green ; petioles and 
nervures (as well as the stem) blackish- violet, h. 2ft. Peru, 
1877. A compact and bushy, stove or greenhouse species. 
(R. H. 1877, p. 291.) 

S. Warsewiczii (Warscewicz'). Jl. white, numerous; I. large, 
soft, ovfil sub-cordiform, deeply nine-lobed ; petiole and midrib 
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Solanum — continued. 

covered with red, stellate prickles. Native country unknown. 
Suffrutescent, armed with prickles, half-hardy. A garden 
species. (R. H. 1865, p. 430.) 
S. Wendlandli (Wendland's). Jl. lilac-blue, 2iin. in diameter ; 
cymes 6in. and more across terminating pendulous branches. 
August. I. bright green, variable, 2in. to lOin. long, liin. to lin. 
broad ; uppermost ones simple, oblong, acuminate, with a 
cordate base, or three-lobed, with the lobes sub-equal or 
unequal, and sometimes lobed at the sides, or trifoliolate with 
equal or unequal leaflets ; lower lea,ves on the branches 6in. to 
10m. long, pinnate below and pinnatifld above, with four to six 
pairs of lobes or leaflets, which are, ovate or oblong, entire and 
acuminate ; prickles on the stems, branches, and petioles few, 
scattered, short, hooked. Costa Eica, 1882. Climbing, glabrous, 
stove shrub. (B. M. 6914.) 

SOIaABrIA (named in honour of Frauoisoi de Borja 
Solar, an eminent Chilian mathematician). Stn. Symea. 
Ord. Liliace<B. A monotypic genus. The species is a, 
remarkable, greenhouse, bulbous plant. It thrives in a 
compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. The bulbs must 
be kept nearly dry during their resting period, the quantity 
of water being gradually diminished as the leaves begin 
to die down. Propagation may be effected by seeds, or 
by offsets. 

S> miersioides (Miersia-like). fl. green, small, inconspicuous, 
pedicellate, erect, many in a terminal umbel ; perianth segments 
connate at base in a shortly campanulate tube, spreading above ; 
stamens three ; involucral bracts two, scarious ; scape simple, 
leafless. Spring. I. (? always) radical, solitary, broad-linear. 
h. 4in. Chili, 1871. Syn. Symea ciillesioides (Ref. B. 260). 

SOI.AR INFIitJENCE. Inasmuch as all life on 
the earth depends upon the warmth and light of the 
sun, it follows that Solar Influence upon plants is of 
the most far-reaching kind. The conversion of mineral 
compounds and gases into food suitable for the nourish- 
ment of plants, goes on only during light in their green 
parts, where chlorophyll exists ; on this food, formed in 
their tissues, all green plants subsist, and all parasitic 
plants and animals are nourished indirectly by it, as 
they feed on living or dead plants. But, apart from 
this, the most important of all influences upon plant- 
life, the sun exerts certain other powers ; and it is 
necessary for gardeners to take advantage of these, or 
to ward off the evils resulting from their action, 
according to the requirements of the plants affected. 

Leaving untouched the subject of the Sun's Influence 
in regulating the seasons, the present article will deal 
only with the effects of exposure to the sun's rays 
during the season of active vegetation. All are familiar 
with the fact that the sun gives both heat and light. 
To a certain extent, the heat-rays may be converted 
into light, or the light-rays into heat ; but this need not 
be taken account of bere. The heat-rays are the chief 
source of heat with which we are acquainted, and, except 
in hotbeds and hothouses, they are the only source 
available in horticulture. 'They originate the vital pro- 
cesses of germination in seeds, and of the bursting of 
new buds and leaves on the bare branches in spring. 
But, in dry summers, and especially in confined situa- 
tions, fuUy exposed to the sun's rays, the air and the 
soil become parched with drought, and plants perish for 
lack of water. This danger must be warded off by 
watering the plants, or by irrigation, if that is practi- 
cable ; and subjects that are peculiarly liable to injury 
from drought should be protected under some kind of 
shelter, such as an awning. A temperature higher than 
that to which a plant is accustomed, if continued for 
some time, is apt to induce in it a weak habit of growth, 
owing to over-stimulation; new branches and leaves 
being produced more rapidly than food can be supplied 
for their full development. Certain injurious effects of 
exposure to too great heat of the sun will be treated of 
under Sun-burning'. 

Plants differ a good deal in the amount of light that 
they require. Most green plants need to be exposed to 
full sunshine for some part of each day ; and if this, or, 
at least, full daylight, is withheld, they turn pale and 



Solar Influence — continued. 
sickly, and, sooner or later, perish. On the other hand, 
many Perns, and a few flowering plants, suffer in health 
when exposed to bright sunshine : these plants require 
shady places, e.g., shade of dense forests or caves. In 
gardens, they require special protection from light, and 
are usually shaded by green glass, or by green paint on 
the glass, or, better, by thin green cloth, as this can 
be removed in dull, cloudy weather. 

Like heat, light sometimes proves too great a stimulus, 
and plants suffer from excess of it. In greenhouses, 
plants not unfrequently have their leaves marked with 
dry spots, that look as if scorched through the tissues. 
For their supposed causes, and for the most successful 
preventive treatment, see Sun-burning. 

SOLSANEIiLA (a diminutive of solidus, a piece of 
money ; alluding to the shape of the leaves). Obd. 
Prim-itlacecB. A small genus (three or four species) of 
very pretty, mostly hardy, glabrous, perennial herbs, 
inhabiting the Alps of Central Europe. Flowers blue, 
violet, or rose, rarely white, nodding ; calyx five-parted, 
persistent; corolla hypogynous, infundibular-oampanulate, 
five-lobed to the middle, the lobes imbricated ; stamens 
affixed to the throat of the corolla ; scapes slender, soli- 
tary or few, one-flowered or umbellately many-flowered. 
Leaves long-petiolate, thick, cordate-orbicular or reni- 
form, entire. S. alpina is one of the most charming 
alpine plants in our gardens. The species succeed in a 
peat border, or in pots of peat and loam. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, or by division. 




Fig. 499. Soldanella Montana. 

S. alplna (alpine).* Blue Moonwort. JL violet, fimbriated, pen- 
dent ; style equalling or exceeding the corolla; pedicels pu- 
bescent, slightly glandular ; scapes two to four-flowered. April. 
t. roundish-reniform, entire or sub-repand, or loosely and 
remotely ciliated, h. 3in. 1656. (B. M. 49; F. d. S. 994; 
J. F. A. 118.) A variety, Wheeleri, is the most floriferous foi-m 
of this plant. 

S. Clusil (Clusius'). fl. blue, campanulate, with a neatly notched 
margin ; style shorter than the corolla ; pedicels slightly scabrous, 
i ; ™'""tei sessile glands ; scape one, rarely two-flowered. 
SP,,- J- 5™date-reniform, slightly repand. A. 2in. to 3in. 1820. 
(B. M. 2163.) Syn. S. pusilla (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 48). 

^' Minima (smallest), fl. suffused with lilac, purple-striped 
within, cut one-third its length, spreading ; style shorter than 
the corolla; pedicels pubescent; scapes one-flowered. April. 
(. orbicular. K 2in, 1823. (S. B. F, G. ser. ii. 53.) 
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Soldanella — cxiniinued. 

S. montana (mountain).* Jl. purple ; corolla cut to the midrtle, 
equalled or exceeded by the style ; pedicelH shortly glandular- 
pubescent ; scapes two to four-flowered. April. I. nearlj^ round, 
loo.sely and remotely ci-enated. h. 3in. 1816. See I'ig. 499, 
(S. B. F. G. 11.) 

S. pusllla (small). A synonym of S. Clusii. 

SOIiEA. A synonym of lonidium (which see). 
SOLENA. A synonym of Fosoqueria (which see). 

SOIiENANSBA (of Beanvois). A synonym of Galax 
^ (whiuh see). 

SOLENAXTHA. A synonym of Kymenanthera 

(which see). 

SOIiENAITTHUS (from solen, a tube, and antlios, 
a flower ; alluding: to the shape of the corolla). Okd. 
Boragineoi. A genus comprising about ten species of 
hardy, perennial herbs, inhabiting South Europe, and 
West and Russian Asia. Flowers blue or pink, racemose ; 
calyx flve-parted ; corolla tubular or nearly funnel-shaped, 
with a limb of five small lobes. Leaves alternate. 
P. circinatus has been introduced, but is probably not 
now grown. 

SOIiENIDIUM (from solen, a tube, and eidion, 
appearance ; in allusion to the shape of the flower). Obd. 
OrcliidecB. A monotypic genus. The species is a curious, 
stove, epiphytal orchid, with the habit of Oncidiwm. It 
differs in the crest of its lip consisting of a pair of 
long, feathery, raised plates, and in one or two other 
technical details. For culture, see Oncidinm. 
S. racemosum (racemose), fl. yellow, spotted with red, mediocre, 
long-pedicellate, In a loose raceme ; sepals and petals free, spread- 
ing ; lip spreading at the base of the column, contracted in a long 
claw ; scapes axillary under the pseudo-bulbs, simple. November. 
I. rather long, ensiform, thinly coriaceous, narrowed at base. 
Stem shortened, terminating in a one or two-leaved pseudo-bulb. 
h. 6in. Andes of Columbia. (L. & P. F. (i. iil. 102.) 

SOIiEHOlVEEIiUS (from soleii, a tube, and melos, 
a limb ; in allusion to the tubular perianth). Stns. 
Cruihshankin, Lechlera. Oed. Iridem. A small genus 
(two species) of half-hardy, rhizomatous plants, natives 
of Chili. Flowers many in a spathe, shortly pedicellate ; 
perianth yeUow, with a slender tube and spreading lobes ; 
stamens affixed to the throat ; spathe terminal, or a 
few on long peduncles. Leaves radical or clustered at 
the base of the stem, linear, and a few at the sides of 
the stem. Stems sometimes slightly thickened at base. 
For culture of S. chilensis. the only species introduced, 
see Sisyriuchium. 

S. cMlensis (Chilian). /., perianth deep yellow, the segments 
obovate, spreading, a little concave in their lower half, and there 
narrow, with a small, dark purple spot at the very base ;,spathe 
four or five-flowered ; peduncles solitary or two to four. June. 
I., radical ones 6in. to Sin. long; caulirie ones remote, gradually 
shorter upwards, linear-ensiform, sheathing at base. Stems 1ft. 
to IJft. high, zigzag, leafy. 1868. Syns. Sisyrinchium lonciiaijlum 
{V. d. S. 255), S. pedunculatmn (B. M. 2965). 

SOIiEITOFKOBA (from solen, a tube, and pherein, 
to bear; in allusion to the tubular form of the corolla). 
Including Arctocalyx. Oed. Gesneracew. A- small genus 
(four species) of stove, evergreen, branched, scabrous- 
pubescent shrubs, confined to Mexico. Flowers scarlet or 
yellow, large, solitary or few, on short, axillary peduncles ; 
calyx tube adnate, the limb five-lobed; corolla tube 
elongated, with a broad throat, the limb shortly and 
broadly five-lobed, sub-erect. Leaves opposite, on long 
petioles, ample, membranous, often dissimilar. S. Bnd- 
licheriana, the only species introduced, is a _ handsome 
plant, requiring culture similar to Gloxinia (which 
see). 

S. Endllcheriana (Endlicher's). fl. of a beautiful orange- 
colour, marked. with purple, solitary or in fascicles of two to 
five • corolla infundibular-campanulate, hairy without, loosely 
curved, 2iin. to 3in. long. April. I. much spreading, broadly 
elliptic, acuminate, hairy, the largest 1ft. to ljft._ long ; petioles 
3in. to «n. long. Stem snffruticose, erect, purplish, 1ft. to 2ft. 
high, emitting aerial roots. 1849. (F. d. S. 546andX. &P. F. G. i. 
69, under name of Arctocalyx Endlicheriamis.) 

Vol. HL 



SOIiENOFSIS. A synonym of Iiaurentia (which see). 
SOIiISAGO (from solido, to join or make wliole ; 
alluding to reputed vulnerary qualities). Golden Rod. 
Stn. Doria. Ord. Gompositce. A large genus (about 
eighty species) of mostly hardy, perennial herbs, rarely 
shrubby at base ; they are nearly all North American, 
one or two being found in South America, one in 
temperate Asia and Europe, and one in the Azores, 
Flower-heads usually yellow, small, in racemes or clusters ; 
invohiore oblong or narrowly-oampanulate, the bracts 
appressed, many-seriate ; ray florets ligulate, spreading, 
or rarely small and erect ; achenes sub-terete or angled. 
Leaves alternate, entire or often toothed. Owing to 
the coarse habit of these plants, and the manner in 
which they impoverish the soil, they are mostly confined 
to shrubberies and old-fashioned borders, where their 
bright yellow flowers contrast well with Michaelmas 
Daisies, Of the large number of species introduced, 
those described below are probably the best ; all are 
North American, S. Yirgimrea being also found in 
Britain, Any common soil is suitable ; and propagation 
may be readily effected by divisions, 
S. altissima (very tall). A synonym of S. rugom. 
S. canadensis (Canadian), fl.-headx small ; ray florets very 
.short ; panicle ample, crowded. August. I. lanceolate, acuminate, 
sharply serrated (sometimes almcst entire), more or less pubescent 
beneath and rouKli above. Stem roughly hairy, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 
1648. 
S. Drummondii (Drummond's).* fl.-hmds .small ; rays four or 
five, short ; involucral scales oblong, obtuse ; racemes short, 
panicled. Summer. I. broadly ovate or oval, somewhat triple- 
ribbed, coarsely and sharply serrated, some of them almost 
entire, beneath (as well as the stem) minutely velvety-pubescent. 
Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high. 1885. (B. M. 6805.) 
S. elliptlca axilliflora (elliptic - leaved, axillary - flowered). 
fl-heads rather large, in short, or somewhat elongated and racemi- 
form, erect or spreading clusters, which are mostly axillary and 
shorter than the leaves, l. oval to broadly lanceolate. S. J'ra- 
(jrans (of W'illdenow) is a narrow-leaved fomi. 
S. fragrans (fragrant), of gardens. A synonym of S. serotina. 
S. fragrans (fragrant), of Willdenow. A form of ,S'. elUptica 

axillijlora. 
S. lanceolata (lanceolate-leaved).* fl.-hmds obconical, mostly 
sessile, in dense clusters ; ray florets fifteen to twenty. Septem- 
ber. I. linear-lanceolate, entire, roughish above, pubescent on 
the veins beneath. Stem pubescent above, corymbose, ft. 2ft. 
to 3ft. 1758, (B, M, 2546,) Syn, Euthamia gramini/olia. 
S. mtUtiradiata (many-rayed), fl.-heads large, in a dense, thyr- 
soid or corymbose raceme; involucral scales narrow, nearly 
glabrous ; ray florets eight to twelve, July, I. ciliated, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute or obtuse, tapering to the base. Stem villous- 
pubescent, simple, or rarely branched at the summit, 1776, 
S. odora (odorous), fl.-heads, ray florets three or four, rather 
large ; racemes spreading, in a small, one-sided panicle. July. 
I. linear-lanceolate, entire, thickish, shining, pellucid-dotted. 
Stem slender, 2ft. to 3ft. high, often reclined. 1699. The crushed 
leaves yield a pleasant, anisate odour. 
S. patula (spreading), fl.-heads, involucral scales oblong ; ray 
florets six or seven ; peduncles scabrous-pubescent ; racemes 
mostly short and crowded on the elongated, somewhat leafy 
branches, at length spreading or recurved, August and Septem- 
ber. I. large, elliptic, acute, serrated, smooth and glabrous 
beneath, ft. 2ft. 1805. 
S. riglda (rigid), fl.-lieads large, in a compound corymb ter- 
minating the simple stem, not at all racemose ; ray florets seven 
to ten. September. I. oval or oblong, copiously feather-veined, 
thick and rigid ; upper ones closely sessile by a broad base, 
slightly serrated, the uppermost ones entire. Stem stout, 3ft. 
to 5ft. high, very leafy. 1710. 
S. rugosa (wrinkled), fl.-heads small ; involucral scales linear ; 
ray florets six to nine; racemes panicled, spreading. August 
and September. I. ovate-lanceolate, elliptical, or oblong, often 
thickish and very rugose, coarsely and sharply serrated. Stem 
2ft. to 7ft. high, roughly hairy. 1686. Syn. S. altissima. 
S. sempervirens (evergreen), fl.-heads showy ; ray florets 
golden, eight to ten ; racemes short, in an open or contracted 
panicle, September, I. fleshy, very smooth, entire, lanceolate, 
shghtly clasping, or the lower ones lanceolate-oblong, obscurely 
triple-nerved. Stem smooth and stout, 1ft, to 6ft, high. 1699. 
S. serotina (late), fl.-heads, ray florets short ; achenes at length 
nearly glabrous ; peduncles roughish-pubescent ; panicle pyra- 
midal, of numerous recurved racemes. August to October. 
I lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, glabrous except on the veins 
beneath, the margins and usually the upper surface scabrous. 
Stem often glaucous, ft. 3ft. 1758. Syn, S. fragrans (of gardens). 
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Solidag^o — continued. 
S._ speciosa (sho\vy).* Jl.-lieads rather large, somewhat crowded 
in numerous erect racemes, forming an ample, pyramidal' or 
thyrsiform panicle ; ray florets about five, ample. October. 
I. thickish, rough, with smooth margins, oval or ovate, slightly 
serrated ; lower ones 4in. to Gin. long (in the larger forms), 
contracted into a margined petiole ; uppermost ones oblong- 
lanceolate. Stem stout, smooth, 3ft. to 6ft. high. 1817. A hand- 
some species. 

S. Virgaurea. Common Golden Rod. Jl.-Iieads crowded ; ray 
florets ten to twelve, spreading. July to September. Z, linear- 
or lanceolate-oblong, lin. to 4in. long, obscurely toothed, obtuse 
or acute. Stem erect, sparingly branched, h. 4in. to 2ft. North 
America, Europe (Britain), <fec. (Sy. En. B. 778.) The variety 
mmbrica (Sy. En. B. 779) is a dwarf form, found on rocky 
mountain ledges. 

SOIiITART. Growing singly. 

SOLIiTA (named after Richard Horsman Solly, 1778- 
1858, a vegetable physiologist and anatomist). Obd. 
PittosporecB. A small genus (tvro species) of ornamental, 
greenhouse, evergreen twiners, confined to Australia. 
Flowers blue, nodding, on slender pedicels, in terminal, 
loose, few- flowered cymes, or rarely solitary; sepals small, 
distinct ; petals spreading from the base, obovate ; anthers 
connivent in a cone round the pistil. Leaves narrow. 
The species thrive in well-drained, peaty soil. Propa- 
gated by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass. 
S. Drummondl (Drummond's). A synonym of S. parvijlora. 
S. beteropliylla (variable-leaved).* Australian Bluebell Creeper. 
Jl., petals four to five lines long ; cymes terminal or leaf-opposed, 
drooping, usually four to eight-flowered, but sometimes with 
twelve or more flowers. July. I, varying from ovate-lanceolate 
to ovate-oblong, and l^in. to 2in. or more long, to lanceolate or 
oblong-linear, and lin. to l^in. loifg, obtuse or slightly acuminate, 
quite entire, usually narrowed into short petioles, h. 6ft. 1830. 
(B. M. 3523 ; B. E. 1466.) | 

B. h, angustifolia (narrow - leaved). I. narrow - lanceolate. 
Branches less twining than in the type. (B. R. 1840, 3, under 
name of ,S'. linearis.) , 

S. linearis (linear). A synonym of S. heterophylla angustifolia. 
S. parviflora (small-flowered).* n. blue, small, solitary or two 
or three in a cyme, on very fine, filiform pedicels : petals about 
Jin. long. July. fr. iin. to Jin. long, tapering to both ends. 
I. lanceolate or oblong-linear, the larger ones often above lin. 
long, but in some specimens all under ihi., very shortly petiolate, 
and thinner than in S. heterophylla. 1833. Syn. S. Drummondi 
(R. G. 261, f. 1). 

S, salicifolia (Willow-leaved); Most probably a garden variety 
of S. heterophylla. 

SOLOMON'S SEAL, 
florum. 



Polygonatum multi- 



SOLOMON'S SEAL, FALSE. See Smilacina. 

SOMMERFELDTIA. A synonym of Drepanocarpiis. 

SONCHTTS (from Sogchos, the ancient Greek name 
used by Theophrastus). Sow-thistle. Including Atalan- 
thus. Oed. GompositcB. A genus comprising about 
twenty-four species of greenhouse or hardy, annual or 
perennial herbs sometimes shrubby at base. Plower- 
heads yellow, mediocre or rather large, irregularly corym- 
bose-paniculate or sub-umboUate, rarely solitary; invo- 
lucre conical after flowering, the bracts in many series, 
imbricated ; receptacle flat, naked ; florets all ligulate ; 
pappus bristles copious. Leaves radical or alternate, 
the cauline ones often auriculate-amplexicaul, entire, 
toothed, pinnatifid, or dissected. 8. arvensis (Corn Sow- 
thistle) S. olernceus (Hare's Lettuce, Milk Thistle), and 
S.palustris, are included in the British Flora. S. olerareus 
was formerly used as a potherb. Few of the species 
boast of any horticultural merit. The four shrubby 
species described below are sometimes grown in con- 
servatories, on account of their elegant foliage. They 
thrive in common soil, and may be increased by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under u, glass. 

S. gummifer (gum-bearing).* Jl.-heacls few, in an irregular 
glabrous corymb ; involucral scales blackish, slightly appressed 
acuminate. Summer. I. glabrous, pale beneath; sub-radical 
ones pinnatifid, the lobes tnangular, slightly toothed, acuminate, 
the terminal one lanceolate-oblong ; cauline leaves auricled' 
rounded, amplexicaul. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Canary Islands 186l' 
(B. M. 6219.) 



Sonchns — continued. 

S. Jacquini (.Tacquin's).* Lachuza de Pastor ; Pastor's Lettuce. 
Ji.'heads deep golden-yellow, 2in. to Sin. in diameter ; involucral 
bracts appressed, slightly woolly, obtuse, March. I. crowded, 
6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, spreading and recurved, 
cordate and half-amplexicaul, oblanceolate, pinnatitid to or 
beyond the middle, denticulate and ciliate : lobes triangular, 
acute, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Canary Islands, 1882. A stout, erect, 
slightly-branched herb, with a woody stem below, sparingly 
clothed here and there with patches of snow-white wool. 
(B. M. 6142.) 

S. pinnatus (pinnate). Jl.-heads in a corymbose, branched 
panicle ; involucral scales appressed, glabrous, acuminate, linear 
or scarcely lanceolate. Summer. I. glabrous, pinnatipartite ; 
lobes linear -lanceolate, slightly toothed or entire, the terminal 
one elongated, h. '3ft. Madeira, 1777. 

S. radicatus (long- rooted). Jl.-heads in a glabrous, irregular 
corymb ; involucral scales blackish, the outer ones broadly ovate, 
the inner ones linear-lanceolate. Summer, l.j radical ones some- 
what ■ lyrately pinnatipartite, glaucous beneath, with ovate, 
obtuse, slightly toothed lobes, the terminal one obtusely tri- 
angular ; cauline leaves auricled, rounded, amplexicaul. A. 1ft. 
Canary Islands, 1780. (B. M. 5211.) 

SONEBiILA (from 8ootli-8oneri-ila, the Khassee name 
for one of the species). Oed. Melastomaceae. A genus 
comprising about fifty-three species of stove herbs or 
small shrubs, of variable habit, glabrous, hairy, or slightly 
paleaceous, caulescent or stemless and scapigerous, natives 
of mountainous parts of the East Indies. Flowers often 
rosy, disposed in scorpioid racemes or spikes ; calyx 
glabrous or bristly, with an oblong, turbinate, or cam- 
panulate tube, and a three-lobed, short, often dilated 
limb ; petals three, ovate, obovate, or oblong, acute, 
acuminate, or obtuse ; stamens three, equal (very rarely 
six, the alternate ones smaller). Leaves equal or di- 
morphous, frequently membranous, entire or serrulated, 
three to five-nerved. Several ornamental species have 
been introduced. They require a damp atmosphere, and 
should be allowed partial shade. A compost of fibrous 
peat, broken small, with a little chopped sphagnum, some 
sand, and small pieces of charcoal or crocks, intermixed, 
is most suitable. Propagation may be effected by seeds, 
which ripen freely; or by cuttings, inserted singly in 
small pots, during spring, and placed beneath a bell- 
glass, in a propagating house. All flower in the summer. 
S. Bensoni (Benson's).* Jl. rose-purple; stamens six; anthers all 
yellow, not produced at the base ; peduncle upwards and 
raceme hairy. 1873. '* This plant seems exactly S. speciosa. 
The change of habitat and forcing in rich soil in an English 
stove may have developed the three stamens usually suppressed 
in the genus (?) " (C. B. Clarke). (B. M. 6049.) 
S. elegans (elegant), of Hooker. A synonym of S. speciosa. 
S. grandlflora (large-flowered). Jl. mauve ; petals nearly ^in. 
long, elliptic ; racemes dense-flowered ; peduncles short, ter- 
minal. I. crowded on the branchlets, lin. to 2in. long, oblong 
or elUptic, narrowed at both ends, acute, glabrous, bristly- 
serrated. Stems very woody below, branching round, h. 1ft. 
1856.' (B. M. 5354.) 
S. margarltacea (pearl-spotted).* Jt. rose-coloured, eight to ten 
in a corymb ; peduncles red, terminal, generally surrounded at 
base by a whorl of sub-sessile leaves. I. opposite, oblong- or 
ovate-lanceolate, acute or acuminate ; veins oblique, parallel, 
very dark glossy-green above, with oval, white, margaritaceous 
spots, arranged in single lines or series, between them ; under 
surface pale, the veins red-purple. Stems rather weak and sub- 
procumbent. Bin, to lOin. long, rich scarlet. 1854. (B. M. 5104 ; 
F. d. S. 1126.) The variety arijentea has leave* surfaced with 
sUvery-grey ; in marmorata, they are banded with silvery-grey. 
S- m- Hendersonl (Henderson's).* /I. bright lilac-rose, abun- 
dantly produced, with prominent, lemon-yellow, arrow-shaped 
anthers. I. ovate, flat, dark olive-groen, studded over the whole 
surface with pearly-white spots, h. 6in. to 8in. 1875. A com- 
pact and free-flowering plant. (F. M. n. s. 159 ; I. H. n. s. 
230 ; R. G. 897.) 

S. orblculata (round-leaved). A synonym of S. speciosa. 

S. speciosa (showy). Jl. mauve ; petals Sin. long, round-elliptic, 
acute ; raceme often sub-paniculate, with eight to fourteen 
flowers, and very hairy. (. 2in. to 3in. long, ovate-elliptic, acute, 
glabrous or nearly so, denticulated or slightly serrated ; petioles 
lin. to 2m. long. Stem nearly or quite glabrous below, ending in 
a long peduncle, villous upwards. A. 9iu. to 12in. 1856. (B. M. 
5026 ; F. d. S. 2442.) SVNS. S. ete.i)ans (B. M. 4978), S. orbiaOata. 

S. stricta (erect). Jl. rose-purple, small; petals obovate. I. Jin. 
to lin. long, lanceolate or elliptic, narrowed at each end, with 
scattered, lax hairs. Stem 3in. to 7in. high, erect, often 
branched, more or less puberulo-pubescent, and also with long, 
lax, spreading hairs. 1848. (B. M. 4394.) 
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SOITNEBATIA (named in honour o£ Pierre Son- 
nerat, 1749-1814, who travelled into Now Guinea, the 
East Indies, and China, and communioated many now 
plants to the botanists of Europe). Syn. Aiiblelid. Ori>. 
Lythrarierji^. A genus comprising five or six species of 
highly glabrous, stove shrubs and small trees, inhabiting 
the tropical sea- shores of the Eastern hemisphere. Flowers 
ample, ebracteolate, in threes at the tips of the branchlots, 
or axillary and solitary ; calyx thickly coriaceous, with a 
campanulate tube and a four to eight-lobed limb ; petals 
four to eight, small, or wanting ; stamens numerous. 
Berry sub-globose, ten to fifteen-celled, many-seeded. 
Leaves opposite, petiolato, coriaceous, oblong, acute or 
obtuse, entire. The three species known to cultivation 
require similar treatment to that advised for Lag'er- 
stromia. 
S. acida (;ici(l). y^ six-cleft ; petals red. June. /r. having :u^riil 

pulp. I. oval-oblun^. Branclllets tetnigonal. East Imlie.-^, 1822. 

A small tree. The fruits of this species are eaten as a coiidiuient 

by the Malays. 

S. alba (white-fiowered). JL "\vlnte, six to eight-cleft, apetalous. 
May. /;-. nbcunical at b:ise, depressed above. I. rouiulish-oval, 
2lii. to 4^111. lonji;, rounded nr retuse at the apex. Branclllets 
tert'te. E.ist Indies, 1824. A small tree. 

S, apetala (apetalous). Kambala-tree. .//. white, four-cleft, 
apetalous. J une. L ovate-lanceolate. Branclllets terete, pendu- 
lous. East Indies, 1826. Tree attaining 40ft., growing in Man- 
jirove swamps flooded by the tide. 

SOOT. This substance is employed in gardening, 
either as a fertiliser, or to prevent or cure insect 
ravages, or with all these objects combined. It is, in 
by far the greater proportion of cases, obtained from 
chimneys, from the smoke of coal fires. Taken from 
this source, it usually consists of about 12 per cent, 
water, 35 to 50 per cent, ash, and the rest volatile sub- 
stances, which are destroyed by complete combustion. 
The last-named substances are largely composed of 
Ammonia ; this gives a pungent smell, which is rendered 
much stronger when quicklime and water are mixed 
with the Soot. There are also various oily substances, 
possessed of peculiar smells, and certain acids, formed 
and driven off by heat during the combustion of coal, 
that become mixed with the Soot. The ash of Soot 
contains Calcium, Iron, Magnesium, Potassium, and 
Sodium, combined variously with Phosphoric and Sul- 
phuric Acids ; there is also present a small quantity of 
Silica and Silicates. 

The fertilising effect of a top-dressing of Soot is very 
decided, and seems to be due, in a great degree, to 
the presence of Sulphate and Chloride of Ammonium ; 
but the other substances may also produce some eft'ect. 
Soot has been found to greatly benefit Potatoes, when 
put into the drills. As a remedy against those larvas that 
lie underground during the day, and crawl up to feed on 
the plants at night. Soot is especially useful, if laid rather 
thickly around the stems ; it will also stimulate the 
plants to healthy growth. It is also frequently scattered 
as a top-dressing, or along the drills, about the time 
when any crop is liable to visits of the parent insects 
intent on egg-laying ; in such a case, it acts as a pre- 
ventive of attacks. Soot is also used, instead of hellebore 
powder, for scattering over plants attacked by larvas 
{e.g., Sawfly larva? on Currant-bushes), or by perfect 
insects (e.g.. Turnip Plea on Turnips), and gives valuable 
results when rightly employed ; but care must be taken 
to avoid applying it when the flavour of the crop would 
be injured. 

To cleanse walls from Bed Spider, water with which 
Soot has been mixed till all that can be dissolved from 
it has been so, is made up with clay till the mixture 
is of the consistence "of thick paint; and then about lib. 
of flowers of sulphur and 2oz. of soft soap are added 
to each gallon of the compound. To protect the fruit- 
trees on 'the walls from the attacks of the mites, this 
mixture shotild be applied all over the wall once a year, 
■taking care to close all crevices. 



SOFHOBA (altered from Hitpliero, the Arabic name 
for a papilionaceous-flowered tree). Including Kilivardsia 
and Stij^hnolobiiini. Okd. L>'giituiiiOt<a;. A genns com- 
prising about twenty-two spt cies of stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy, evergreen or deciduous trees, shrubs, or rarely 
perennial herbs, inhabiting the warmer regions of the 
globe. Flowers white, yellow, or rarely bluish-violet, 
disposed in simple, terminal racemes, or in a terminal, 
leafy panicle; calyx teeth short; standard broadly ob- 
ovate or orbicular, erect or spreading ; stamens free or 
rarely nearly connate in a ring at the base ; bracts small ; 
bracteoles none. Pods moniliform, compressed. Leaves 
imparipinnate ; leaflets indefinite, small, exstipellate. The 
hardy and half-hardy species thrive in well-drained sandy 
loam, and are most readily raised from imported seeds. 
The variegated and weeping forms of 8. j<vpinL'u-a must 
be grafted on the green-leaved type. 8. letrapli'rn and 
S. t. microphyUd fiower freely in many places when planted 
against a sunny wall, in sheltered spots in the open air ; 
and in the South-west, they do well as standard trees, 
without the shelter of a wall. The best-known species 
are described below. 




Fig. 500. Winter State or Sophora japonica penuula. 

S. bifolla (two-leaved). A synonym of Ammodetidron Sicmrsii. 

S. Chrysopliylla (ttolilen-leaved). .//. yellow, axillary, in short, 
racemose spikes ; petals of the keel elliptic, with the dorsal 
niafgin straight. May and June. I., leaflets feventeen, o'lovate ; 
younser ones clothed with yellow pubescence, k. 6ft. to 10ft. 
Sandwich Islands. Greenhouse, deciduous shrub. Syn. Ed- 
ward&ia chrytsophylla (B. R. 738). 

S. glauca (glaucous), fl. pale purple, in long, racemose spikes ; 
petals imbricated ; standard bifld. May and J une. I. , leaflets 
twenty-three, alternate, elliptic, mucronate, velvety on both 
surfaces, as well as the peduncles and branches, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Nepaul, 1820. A very showy, half-haiily, deciduous shrub. SvN. 
S. vehitina (B. B. 1185). 

S. heptaphylla (seven-leaved). Jl. yellow ; racemes opposite, 
about as iong as the leaves. October. (., leaflets alternate or 
nearly oppusite, usually three or four on each side, nblong or 
obovate-obloiig, sH^'htly iu-nniinate, rounded or slightly acute at 
base, biiiry-pubescent beneath, lin. to 3in. long. A. 6ft. Neil- 
glierries, &o., 1830. Hardy, deciduous shrub or small tree. 

S. japonica (Japanese).* Chinese or Japanese Pagotla-lree. /. 
whitish or creaui-coloured, small ; panicles loosely-branched, ter- 
minal, large. August and September. I. graceful, deep bluish- 
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Sophora — continued. 

Sreen, pinnate ; leaflets eleven to thirteen, oWong-ovate, acute. 
Naked young wood dark green, ft. 30ft. to 10ft. China, 1765. A 
very handsome, hardy, deciduous tree. China and Japan. 
(A. 'B. R. 585.) Syn. Styphnolobium japonicum. 

S. j. pendula (pendulous). An exceedingly beautiful tree of the 
"weeping" class. See Fig. 500. 

S. J. varlegata (variegated). A form with variegated leaves, 
but not particularly ornamental. 

S. macrocarpa (large-fruited), fl. yellow ; racemes short, 
axillary. April. Pods silky, wingless. I., leaflets thirteen to 
nineteen, elliptic-oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, silky beneath. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. Chili, 1822. An elegant, greenhouse, ever- 
green shrub. (ly. B. C. 1125.) Syn. Edwardsia cUlensis 
(B. E. 1798). 

S. secundiflora (side-flowering).* Jl. violet, rather large, secund; 
racemes terminal, crowded. June. I. , leaflets nine to thirteen, 
elliptic-oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, smoothish. h. 6ft. Mexico, 
1820. A beautiful, greenhouse, evergi-een shrub. (R, H. 1854, 
201.) 

S. tetraptera (four-wingedl.* Jl. yellow, lin. to 2in. long ; wings 
linear-oblong; racemes axillary, pendulous, four to eight-flowered. 
May. I. lin. to 6in. long ; leaflets six to forty pairs, broadly 
obcordate to linear-oblong, iin. to Jin. long, rounded, retuse, 
or-two-lobed at the tip, silky or densely villous on old plants. 
A. 6ft. to 12ft. New Zealand, 1772. Half-hardy, deciduous tree. 
(G. C. n. s., ix. 729.) 

S. t. grandiflora (large-flowered). Kowhai. Jl. 2in. long, nar- 
rower than in the type. I., leaflets ten to thirty pairs, usually 
naiTow. Trunk sometimes 1ft. to 3ft. in diameter. A large 
and robust variety. (B. M. 167, under name of S. tetraptera.) 

S. t._ micropliylla (small-leaved). New Zealand Laburnum. 
Jl. lin. to l^in. long, broader than in the species. I., leaflets on 
old plants thirty to forty pairs, oblong-obcordate. Young 
branches very slender and flexuous, with few obcordate, mem- 
branous leaflets. Syns. Edwardsia Macnabiana (B. M. 3735), 
E. microphylla (B. M. 1442.) 

S. tomentosa (tomentose). Jl. yellow, showy ; racemes elongated. 
August. Pods stipitate, 5in. long. !.,. leaflets eleven to seventeen, 
oblong, coriaceous, becoming smooth above, h. 4ft. to 6ft". North 
America, iftc, 1739. A half-hardy, deciduous, hoary-tomentose 
shrub. (B. M. 3390.) 

S. velutina (velvety). A synonym of S. glavxa. 



SOFHROIfANTHE. 

(which see). 



synonym of Gratiola 



SOFHBOITITIS (from sophron, modest ; in reference 
to the pretty little flowers of the original species). Obd. 
Orchide<s. A small genns (four or five species) of dwarf- 
growing, tufted, cool-house, epiphytal orchids, inhabiting 
the Organ Mountains of Brazil. Flowers very showy, 
scarlet or violet, borne in short, few-flowered racemes, 
or solitary from the top of the pseudo-bulb ; sepals free, 
equal, flat, spreading; petals similar or broader; lip 
erect, the lateral lobes broad and counivent, wholly con- 
cealing the short and rather thick column, the middle 
lobe sub-recurved, entire ; pollen masses eight. Leaves 
coriaceous or fleshy, complicated, at length unfolding, 
spreading. Pseudo-bulbs clustered on a rhizome, one 
or two-leaved. The species are well worthy the attention 
of cultivators, and have the advantage of occupying but 
little space. They require to be grown in small pans, 
or on blocks or rafts. The material they prefer is very 
flbry peat, to which may be added a little crushed char- 
coal. Perfect drainage is necessary. All the Sophronites 
require abundance of moisture throughout the year. Pro- 
pagation may bo effected by divisions, made just as 
growth commences. 

S. cemua (drooping). /!. rose-red, yellowish in the centre, small, 
produced in short, effuse, axillary racemes ; column white 
with dark purple wings. Winter. I. solitary, ovate, apiculate' 
rather above lin. long. A. 3in. 1827. (B. M. 3677 ; B. R 1129 • 
L. & P. P. O. iii. p. 11.) 

S. cocclnea (scarlet). A synonym of S. grandUora. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl. brilliant scarlet or cinnabar- 
red, of -stout substance, over 3in. in diameter, solitary • sepals 
linear-oblong, obtuse ; petals three times as wide as the sepals • 
lip undivided, ovate, cucuUate at base. Winter. (. s.ilitarv' 
obloiif;, acute, diuk green. Stems short, ovate, terete. A verv 
beautiful species. Svns. S. cocdnca (F. d. S. 1716), nilUnia 
coccinea. A remarkable hybrid between this species :iii(l rri/Hcua 
intermedia, raised by Messrs. Veitch, five years ago proiliiccd 
flowers in 1886, and has been described by Eeichenbach, in the 
Gardeners Chronicle," n. s., vol. xxvi., p. 263, under name of 
Lwlia Bateinaniana. This plant has the short peduncle of a 



Sophrouitis — continued. 

Sophronitis and a short-stalked, Lffilia-like flower of a light 
purple rose-madder, with the very lightest mauve hue, which 
appears to get deeper as the flower gets older; the middle 
lacinia of the trifid lip is of the warmest Dahlia carmine, with a 
light mauve hue ; the side laciniae and disk are wliite, with a 
light mauve-purple border. The change in nomenclature brought 
about by this extraordinary cross is given in Prof. Reichenbach's 
words : " Hence I must reduce Sophronitids as Lculia cemua, 
pterocarpus, militai-is, purpurea, fjrandijkyra, for those who 
accept changes, and leave alone Sophronitis violacea with a re- 
modelled character." 

S. g. purpurea (purple). Jl. purplish ; petals blunt. I. cuneate- 
elliptic, acute. Pseudo-bulbs very short, thick, fusiform. 1878. 

S. g. rosea (rosy). Jl. of a clear rosy-lake or carmine-rose. A 
rare form. (Gn. xxv., p. 474.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered), of Hooker. A synonym of 
5. militaris. 




Fig. 601. Stem and Flowers oe Sophronitis militaris. 

S. militaris (military).* Jl. solitary, fully 3in. across ; sepals and 
petals bright cinnabar or deep crimson, the former oblong- 
lanceolate, the latter roundish-elliptic ; lip yellow, streaked wifti 
bright red, three-lobed, the side lobes incurved, tlie front one 
flat and acuminate. November and December. I. solitary, 
elliptic. Pseudo-bulbs oblong-cylindrical, h. 6in. 1837. The 
finest species in the genus ; it should be found in every collection. 
See Fig. 501. Syn. S. orandijlnra (B. M. 3709 ; F. M. 329 ; 
L. & P. F. G. iii., p. 11, f. 237 ; L. S. O. 5 ; P. M. B. ix. 193). 

S. pterooar^a (wing-fruited). Jl. rosy-purple ; lip ovate, crested ; 
ovary six-wiiiged, long-beaked ; raceme short, corymbose. March. 
I. coriaceous, roundish-oblong, h, 3in. 1842. A rare plant in 
gardens. (L. & P. F. G., iii., p. 11, f . 239.) 

S. Vlolacea (violet). H. violet, solitary ; lip obovate, acute> 
naked, gibbous at base ; column with large, fleshy, obtuse, 
falcate wings ; scape terminal, many-bracted at base! Winter. 
I. solitary, linear, dark green, longer than the scape. Pseudo- 
bulbs oval, small, ft. Sin. 1838. (B. M. 6880 ; L. & P. F. G. 
iii., p. 11, f. 238.) 

SOFUBIA (said to be a native name in the East 
Indies). Stns. Qerdaria, Raphidophylhmi. Ord. Scro- 
phiilarinew. A genus comprising eight or nine species 
of stove, erect, usually annual herbs, natives of tropical 
and Southern Africa, Madagascar, the East Indies, the 
Malayan Archip6la,;,'o, and Australia. Flowers braoteate, 
spioate or raocmoao ; calyx campanulate, five-toothed or 
five-lobod; corolla with a short tube and five broad, 
spreading lobes ; stamens four, didynamous ; pedicels 
bibracteolate. Leaves opposite, or the upper ones alter- 
nate, narrow, often laoiniate. S. delphinifolia appears 
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Sopubia — continued 
to be the only species introduoed to oiir gardens. It is 
a handsome perennial, thriving in peaty soil ; it may bo 
increased by cuttings, inserted under a glass, or by seeds. 

S. delphinifolia (Delphinium-leaved). Jl, rose-coloured, sub- 
sessile ; corolla sub-campanulate, lin. to l.jiii. • long, lin. in 
diameter. July. I. lin. long, piimatisect ; segments almost u.s 
long, few, filiform, flexuous. Stem erect, four-grooved, 3ft. to 
Wt. high, spotted with purple. India, 1800. Syn. Gerardia 
delphinifoUa. 

SOBANTHE. 



e). 



A synonym of Sorocephalus (which 



SORBTJS. Included under Pyrus (which see). 
SORDID. Any dirty or muddy colour. 
SOBiISDIATIi. Bearing small patches on the surface. 
SOBEMA. A synonym of ITolana (which see). 
SOBiEMA. A heap of carpels belonging to the same 
flower. 

SOBGHUIK (said to be from Sorghi, the Indian name). 
Millet Grass. Stn. Blumenbachia (of Koeler). Okd. 
Grainini'ce. A genus consisting, according to the authors 
of the " Genera Plantarum," of only a couple of species 
of half-hardy or greenhouse, annual or perennial grasses, 
inhabiting- the warmer parts of the globe, and more or 
loss extending into temperate regions, one being nearly 
cosmopolitan. Spikeleta numerous, ternato, the central 
one sessile, the lateral ones pedicellate ; panicle terminal, 
ample, dense or effuse. Leaves flat, often long and broad. 
S. vulgare (Indian Millet) has been tried in England as 
a general crop, but the climate has been found too cold 
and damp for the proper ripening of its seeds ; the plant 
is frequently grown in botanic gardens, but has no interest 
from a horticultural point of view. It is extensively 
cultivated as an article of food in warmer countries. 
S. lialepense is a handsome, hardy species, thriving in 
ordinary garden soil. Increased by seeds, or by divisions. 

S. halepense (Aleppan). fi. purplish ; panicle 3in. to 12in. or 
more long, loose and often much branc-hed. I. long and flat, 
often i-ather broad, the midrib usually white and prominent. 
Stems erect, 2ft. to 10ft. high, the nodes glabrous. Mediterranean 
region, &c. 

SOBINDEIA (said to be the native name in Mada-. 
gascar). Ord. Anacardiaceoi. A genus comprising about 
half-a-dozen species of small, stove, glabrous trees, natives 
of tropical Africa, Java, and Madagascar. Flowers purple 
or yellow, small ; calyx cup-shaped, five-toothed ; petals 
five, rarely more, valvate ; stamens in hermaphrodite 
flowers, flve, in males ten to twenty; panicles terminal, 
branched, bracteate, sparse-flowered. Drupes compressed, 
one-seeded. Leaves alternate, imparipinnate ; leaflets 
entire. 8. mndagascariensis is the only species intro- 
duoed. Its fruits haye been described as " of a pleasant, 
sweet-sour, mango taste, but acrid also. These groups 
grow in a remarkable and interesting way, not only from 
the branches, but chiefly from the main trunk of the 
tree, looking as if they were air-roots with fruit upon 
them, or like parasites. There may be 200 of the 
tempting fruits hanging in great bunches, 2ft. in length." 
For culture, see Anacardium. 

S. madagascariensis (Madagascar). ^. purple, small, in 
axillary racemes. May. I. on woody petioles, h. 10ft. Mada- 
gascar, 1828. 

'SOBOCEFKAIiUS (from soros, a heap, and Icepliale, 
a head ; alluding to the clustered heads of flowers). Stn. 
Soranthe. Obd. Protecnea. A genus embracing about 
ten species of greenhouse, erect or rarely diffuse. Heath- 
like, densely leafy shrubs, confined to South Africa. 
Flowers in small heads, clustered in corymbose or 
capitate spikes ; perianth slender, the limb globose or 
oblong. Leaves scattered, clustered, or nearly imbricated, 
lanceolate or narrow, sometimes subulate, entire, or the 
lower ones dissected. A selection of the best-known- 
species is here given. Some of them should be seen in 
every collection. For culture, see Frotea. 



Sorocephalns — continued. 

S. divorsifollus (variable-leaved). /. purple ; heads as large as 
a small plum, solitary, sessile, ovate, obtuse. June. I. spathu- 
late-lanceolate, smooth, glabrous ; lowest ones 2in. long, trifid- 
bipinnatifld, channelled ; upper ones iiti. long, undivided, im- 
bricated, -slightly obtuse, sub-concave. Stem slender, nearly 
simple, pubescent above, h. 2ft. to 6ft. 1803. 

S. imbricatus (imbricated), fl. lilac, four to five lines long, the 
lamina bearded ; heads sub-ovate, as large as a plum, often two 
or three aggregate ; peduncle scarcely j^in. long. June. I. im- 
bricated, oblong -lanceolate, acute, inflexed-mucronulate, at 
length somewhat spreading, four to five lines long, scabrous- 
dotted on the back. Branches slightly pilose, at length glabrous. 
7i. 3ft. 1791. An elegant shrub. Syk. Frotea Anbricata (A. li. R. 
517). 

S. lanatus (woolly). Jl. purple, plumose-bearded, in beads as 
large as a hazel-nut ; involucre five to seven-leaved, coloured ; 
pedimcle short, with or nearly without bracts. August, l. im- 
bricated, subulate-linear, four to eight lines long, channelled 
above, obtusely carinate at back, or rounded, slightly scabrous- 
dotted, pilose-ciliated. Branches slightly pilose. A. 2tt. 1790. 

S. setaceus (bristly). Jl. purple, the claw rather loosely tomen- 
tose, the lamina bearded ; heads varying in size between a cherry 
and a plum ; spike sessile, ovate. July. I. bristly, slender, 
smooth, lin. to l^in. long, mucronate, and, as well as the 
branchlets, pubescent. Branches straight, slightly tomentose. 
k. 2ft. 1823. 

SOBOMANES. Included under Acrostichum 

(which see). 

SOBOSE. Heaped, or bearing sori. 

SOBOSIS. A fleshy mass formed by the consolidation 
of numerous flowers, seed-vessels and their receptacles : 
e.g.. Bread-fruit, Mulberry, Pineapple. 

SOBBEIi (Rumex). Two or three species of Bumex 
are cultivated in gardens under the name of Sorrel; the 
common species (K. Acetosa) is a native of Britain. All 
are hardy perennials. Their leaves are used in salads 
and culinary preparations, and as a substitute for Spinach. 
Any kind of Sorrel succeeds best in a rather deep soil 
and moist situation. Plants may be raised from seeds, sown 
in drills about 15in. apart, in autumn or spring; or by 
dividing the rootstocks in March and April. When the 




Fig. 502. Sorrel. 

seedlings are about 3in. high, thin them out to 12in. 
apart, and keep the ground occasionally hoed between 
afterwards. A plantation will last three or four years. 
Some leaves may be gathered for use in about two 
months from the time of seed-sowing. Besides the com- 
mon species, R. Acetosa — of which there are numerous 
forms that have received distinctive names, indeed several 
have been described as species by continental botanists 
— there is the French Sorrel (B. scutatvs), which has 
leaves more acid. This latter is distributed throughout 
Europe, but is not truly native in Britain ; it is, however, 
naturalised in many places in the British Isles. 

SOBBEIi-TBEE. See Oxydeudron arboreum. 

SOBBOWFUL - TBEE. A common name for 
Nyctanthes arhor-iristis. 
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SORUS (from Soros, a heap). The name given to 
each of the , little dark spots so commonly seen on the 
back of fnll-grown Pern-fronds (see Pigs. 503 and 504), 
or crowded- on specially modified pinnae (see Pig. 505) 
or fronds (see Pig. 506). Seen through a lens, these 

/" 



Fig. 503. Pinna of Polypodiusi brasiliense, showing circular 
Sori without Indusia. 

spots prove to be made _up of a crowd or heap of small 
boxes or Sporangia (which see), each filled with Spores 
(which see). The sorusmay be bare, as in Polypodium 
(see Pig. 503), or it may be covered with a, membrane. 




Fig. 504. Back of Fertile Frond of Asplenium Adiantum- 
NiGRUM, showing Sori with Indusia, fixed by one edge along 
the side of the Sori. 

called the indusium. This covering in some, e.g., As- 
plenium (see Pig. 504) is fixed by one edge along the 
aide of the Sorus ; in others e.g., Aspidium, it is fixed 
by the middle, so as to resemble a shield; in others, 
e.g., Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes, it forms a cup 
around the base of the Sorus ; and there are many 
other less important variations in form. The Sori are 
situated on the veins, or at their ends along the edges 
of the fronds. Differences in the arrangement of the 
Sori, and in the structure of the indusia, are much 
employed in distinguishing the numerous genera of 
Ferns from one another. 



A name app'ied to Cimjocar 



SOUAKI NUT-TREE. 

nucifenini,. 

SOULANGIA. Included under Phylica (which see). 

SOUR GOURD. A common name for Adansonia 
digitata. 



SOUROUBEA. A synonym of Ruyschia (which see). 

SOUR SOP, or CUSTARD AFFIiE. See Anona 
muricata. 

SOUTH AFRICAN YELLOW WOOD. See 
Fodocarpus elongata. 




Fig. 605. Portion of Fertile Frond of Osmunda regalis, 
showing Sori on moclified Pinnce. 

SOUTHERNWOOD {Artemisia Abrotanum). Avery 
old inhabitant of nearly every garden. The plant is 
grown for its medicinal properties, which are somewhat 
similar to those of Wormwood. Any ordinary garden soil 
is suitable for its culture. Southernwood may be easily 
propagated from cuttings, which root very readily in 
early summer ; also by seeds. The latter are very minute. 

SOUZA. A synonym of Sisyrinchium (which see). 

SOWBREAD. See Cyclamen. 

SOWERBiEA (named in honour of James Edward 
Sowerby, 1759-1828, an eminent botanical artist). Obd. 
Liliacea;. A small genus (three species) of greenhouse, 
tufted perennials with fibrous roots, limited to Australia. 
Flowers pink, in a terminal, globular umbel ; perianth 
persistent without twisting, of six oblong or ovate seg- 
ments, all free, or the inner ones shortly connate at base ; 
stamens throe ; scapes or stems leafless, simple or rarely 
branched at the base. Leaves at the base of the stem 
linear loriform. Two of the species are grown in this 
country. They thrive in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat. Young plants are easily obtainable by divisions. 
S. juncea (Rush-like). Jl., perianth segments ovaloblong ; umbel 

many-flowored. May. (. at base of stem somewhat distichous, 
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Sowerbeaa — continued. 

linear-flliform, terete, all short or some nearly as long as the 
stem, bordered at base and sometimes up to 2in. with scarious, 
sheathins raarsins. Stem simple, slender, Itt. to 2tt. high. 1792. 
(A. B. R. 81 ; 15. M. 1104 ; T. L. S. v. 6.) 
S, laxiflora (loose-flowered). JL, perianth se.oTnents about T^in. 
lonR, much narrower than in S. jitncra ; umbels loose. ,lune. 
I. crowded at the base of the stem, but sometimes extending 
some way up, the sheath less prominent and not at all scarious. 
Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, sometimes slightly branched at the base. 
1839. (B. B. 1811, 10.) 

SOW THISTLE. Sec Sonchns. 




Fig. 506. Ophioglossum vulgatum, showing Creeping Eootstock 
and Barren and Fertile Fronds. 

SFADZSS. These are the most essential of tools in 
use throughout the whole year in every garden, whether 
large or small. Although often considered as being a 
subject of comparatively little importance, digging, or 
the art of using a Spade, is really quite the reverse. A 
great difference is noticeable in the way workmen use a 
Spade. The proper method of doing so is only learned 
by experience ; even amongst several workmen in a 
garden, one or two may generally be selected who are more 
to be trusted than any of the others for digging amongst 
plants, or where it is important to secure an even surface. 
It is of great advantage when a workman can dig in 
either direction— that is, use the Spade with either the 
right or the left hand on top of the handle. Garden 
ground may require digging to leave the surface even, 
or, in autumn, it may be advantageous to merely turn 
and throw it up rough, for exposure to the weather. 



Spades — continued. 
Digging with a Spade is sometimes a dangerous pro- 
ceeding near the roots of plants ; in this case, it is 
generally preferable to use a fork instead. Spades 
should always be cleaned after being used, and placed 
in the tool-shed : it is impossible to work properly with 
them if they are allowed to get rusty by being left 
lying about. There are several sizes of Spades made ; 
some, purposely intended for digging drains, have narrow 
blades, which are rather long in proportion. A medium 
size, usually known as No. 3, is that most generally 
useful for digging garden ground. Larger or smaller 
sizes are sometimes preferred when the soil to bo dug 
is either very light or very heavy. 



SFASICEOUS. 

of, a Spadix. 



Bearing, or partaking of the nature 




Fig. 507. Arum Dracunculus, showing the Spadix (s) projecting 
from the Spathe (up), wliich is open iilmvi.-, but remains closed 
below around the Flowers. 

SPADIX (from the Greek spadix, a Palm branch 
bearing fruit). A form of inflorescence, usually having 
the rachis rather fleshy, with the flowers imbedded in 




Fig. 508. Anthurium Scherzerianum maximum, showing an 
unbranched Spadix (^) lying on an open Spathe (sp). 
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Spadix — continue d. 
pits, less often only sessile on its surface. The inflores- 
cence, before the flowers open, is almost always entirely 
inclosed in one or more apathes, growing from the 
peduncle (e.^r., Arum, see Eig. 507) ; but in a few Palms 
{e.g.. Calamus and its allies) there are numerous spathellaa 
or small spathes, inclosing only groups of flowers. Rarely 
(e.g. Acorus), the Spadix is not inclosed in either spathes 
or spathellae. The Spadix is usually unbranched {An- 
thurium, see Fig. 508, Calla, and some Palms), but in 
the Palms it is frequently branched {see Falmse). In 
the family Aroidem (Aracece), and in most genera of 
Palms, the flowers on the Spadices are individually male 
or female, but both sexes may occur on the same 
Spadix, or may be restricted to separate Spadices, or 
even to separate plants. In certain Palms, hermaphro- 
dite flowers are produced, sometimes along with male 
or female flowers. Briefly, a Spadix may be defined as 
a more or less fleshy spike, usually inclosed, before 
flowering, in one or more spathes, and bearing unisexual 
flowers ; but no exact definition of the term can be con- 
sistently adhered to. 

SFADOSTTLHS. Included under Fulteusea 
(which see). 

SPAN. In length, about 9in. The term refers to 
the space between the tips of the thumb and little 
finger when spread out. 

SPANISH BIiUHBEIiIi or SQUILL. See Scilla 
hispanica. 

SPANISH BROOM. See Spartium junceum. 

SPANISH CHESTNUT. See Castauea sativa. 

SPANISH JUICE PLANT. A common name for 
Glycyrrhiza glahva. 

SPANISH OYSTBB. PLANT. See Scolymus 
hispanicus. 

SPARAXIS (from sparasso, to tear ; alluding to the 
lacerated spathes). Ord. Iridece. A genus comprising 
(according to the authors of the " Genera Plantarum ") 
five species of pretty, greenhouse, bulbous plants, natives 
of South Africa. Flowers one to a spathe, sessile, rather 
large ; perianth yellow, with a short tube and six erecto- 
patent lobes ; stamens affixed near the base of the 
throat ; bracts much narrower than the spathe, bidentate ; 
spathes few, scattered, sometimes solitary, broad, scarious, 
striated or often marked with brown lines, fimbriate- 
toothed at apex. Leaves few, flat, ensiform or broadly 
linear, erect or falcate. Stem simple or slightly branched. 
The best species and varieties are described below. 
They require precisely similar treatment to that recom- 
mended for Ixia (to which this genus is allied). 
S. toultoifera (bulb -bearing). Jl. three to five, alternate, distant ; 

perianth yellow, funnel-shaped, the segments ovate-oblong, lin. 

long ; spathe valves purple-striped at apex ; scape simple or 

branched, leafy, 1ft. to 2ft. high. May. I. lanceolate-ensiform, 

distichous, acute, five lines broad. 1758. Syn. Ixia hulbifera 

(A. B. R. 48 ; B. M. 545). 
S, grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl. three to five, alternate ; 

perianth purple, white, or variegated, Sin. long, the segments 

equal, stellately spreading, oblong-cuneafce, rounded at apex; 

acape simple or dichotomous, terete, leafy, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 

April. I. distichous, lanceolate-ensiform, acute, five lines broad. 

1758. (B. M. 779.) Syns. Ixia a/HHata (A. B. R. 87), /. grandi- 

Jlm-a (B. M. 541). 
S. g. Liliago (Liliago). fl., perianth white, 2in. deep; spathe 

whitish, sub -diaphanous, equalling the tube. I. finely striated, 

shorter than the stem. (B. R. 258.) 
S. g. lineata (red -lined), fl., perianth throat yellow; segments 

longitudinally marked with a red line, more or less tinged with 

pink, yellow at base, having a brown mark near the middle, 

the upper part white ; scapes two to four-flowered. I. 5in. to Sin. 

long. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 131, under name of S. lineata.) 
S. g. stellaris (star-like), jl,, perianth rich purple, rather paler 

externally ; tube short, filiform, exserted ; mouth within of a 

deeper purple, and surrounded by a broad, irre|:ular, starry, white 

band. I. erect, acute. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 383, under name of 

S. stellaris.) 
S. pendula (pendulous).* Jl. lilac, veiny, secund, sessile, within 

somewhat lacerated spathes ; perianth segments oblong, obtuse, 



Sparaxis — continued. 

spreading ; spikes on capillary peduncles, one-sided, six or seven- 
flowered, pendulous, with two capillary leaves at the base of each 
peduncle ; scapes erect 4ft. high, pendulous at the end, branched. 
June. I. linear, acute, straight, shorter than the scapes. 1825, 
(B. R. 1360.) This species is now regarded by Mr, Baker as 
belonging to Dierama, and its proper name is D.. pendula. 

S. pulcherrima (very pretty). Jl. pendulous ; perianth dark 
sanguineous-purple, equal, lA^in. long, campanulate ; bracts at the 
base of the branches liin. long ; scape attaining 6ft. in its native 
habitat, the brandies remote, capillary. Sin. to 6in. long, October. 
I. narrow-ensiform, rather thick, about ?,in. broad, gradually 
narrowed from below the middle to a verv slender apex. 1865. 
(B. M. 5555; F. d. S. 1810.) Diefama pulchen'itna is now the 
correct name of this species. 

S, tricolor (three-coloured).* Jl. three to six, alternate, distant, 
distichous-spicate : peiianth orange, yellow in the throat, the 
segments oblong, lin. long, with a triangular, black spot in the 
middle ; spathe valves equal, fuscous-spotted, lacerate-cuspidate ; 
scape 1ft. to 2ft. high, erect, simple, leafy. May. I. lanceolate- 
ensiform, erect, distichous, acute, striated, four lines broad. 1789. 
(B. M. 1482.) Syn. Ixia tricolor (B. M. 381). 

S, t. blanda (charming). Jl., perianth segments of a whitish 
ground-colour, flushed with rose, the throat being yellowish. 
Syn. S. t. subroseo-alUda (B. M. 1482), 

S. t. Gri£&nii (Grifltin's). Jl., throat yellow, with a dark blotch 
between the throat and the violet-purple upper portion of the 
segments. Syn. S. t. violaceo-purpurea (B. M. 1482). 

S. t. versicolor (various-coloured). JL , perianth segments bright 
purple with lighter margins, more or less clouded or diluted, 
having near the base a dark mark, below which they are bright 
yellow ; spathe striped with brown and purple, (S. B. F. G. 160, 
under name of S. versicolor.) 

Varieties. The following list comprises the most 

desirable garden varieties : 

Angelique, white, yellow centre ; Delicata, light yellow, centre 
spotted brown ; Garibaldi, rich crimson, yellow centre ; 
Josephine, white, with yellow centre; Lady Carey, French 
white, blotched purple ; Leopard, primrose, yellow centre ; 
Maculata, white, purple, and primrose ; Nain, white and crim- 
son, primrose centre ; Tricoloii alba, white, black, and yellow ; 
Tricolor grandiflora, rich crimson; Victor Emmanuel, 
red and yellow. 

SFARGANIUM (an old Greek name used by Dios- 
corides, probably for Butomiis, and derived from 
sparganon, a band ; alluding to the form of the leaves). 
Bur Eiced. Ord. Typhacece. A small genus (less than 
a dozen species) of marsh or aquatic herbs, inhabiting 
North temperate regions and Australia. Five species are 
natives of Britain, but none are of any horticultural 
value. The stems of S. ram.osu7n (Bede Sedge) have 
been used for making pepper. 




Fig. 509. Flowering Branch oi^ Sparmannia africana. 
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SFARMANITIA (named in honour of Dr. Andrew 
Sparmann, 1748-1820, a Swede, who travelled in South 
Africa, and afterwards accompanied Captain Cook in his 
second voyage). Okd. Tiliaceae. A small genus (three 
species) of softly stellate-pubescent, greenhouse shrubs 
or trees, natives of tropical or South extra-tropioal Africa. 
Flowers white, with numerous discoloured stamens ; sepals 
and petals four ; oymelets terminal, nmbelliform ; bracts 
short, involucrate. Leaves cordate, toothed or lobed. 
S. africana, the only species known in cultivation, is a 
beautiful, quick-growing, arborescent shrub, thriving in 
a compost of loam and peat. It may be freely increased 
by cuttings, inserted in sandy peat, under a glass, in 
heat. 

S. aArloana (African).* African Hemp. Jl. conspicuous, on 
elongated, many-flowered peduncles ; sepals lanceolate ; petals 
obovate ; barren filaments yellow, with ijurple tips. May. 
I. long-petloled, cordate, acuminate, Sin. to 6in. long, Jin. to 4in. 
broad, softly hairy on both sides, unequally toothed. Branches 
terete, patently hairy, h. 10ft. to 20ft. South Africa, 1790. See 
Fig. 509. (B. M. 516.) S. a. Jlore-pleno is a handsome, double- 
flowered variety. 

SFABROW-G-BASS. A corruption of Asparagus. 

SFAKBOWS. Among gardeners and farmers. Spar- 
rows have long been a bone of contention ; but while, a 
few years ago, the general tendency was to regard them 
as more useful than harmful, this has, of late years, been 
changed; and now Sparrows find few to defend them 
against their many accusers. All are agreed that, at 
certain seasons, these birds are wholly mischievous. By 
eating Peas and other seeds in spring, they often ruin 
the garden produce, or necessitate a second sowing. At 
a, later period, they feed upon the young Peas and other 
plants, or pick off the buds from Gooseberry-bushes, and 
other fruit-bearing plants. When seeds are formed, the 
birds still eat Peas, but chiefly live on the various Cereals 
(Oats, Wheat, Barley, &,c.). It is, however, asserted by 
the defenders of Sparrows that, in return for these in- 
juries, they do much good by devouring injurious insects 
and their eggs and larvae, particularly while there are 
young birds to be fed in the nests ; but examination 
of the contents of Sparrows' stomachs shows that at no 
season do insects form more than a very small portion 
of their food ; and that, practically, they do hardly any- 
thing to diminish the number of hurtful insects. By far 
the greater part of their food has been proved to be 
seeds of Cereals. But not oidy are Sparrows of little 
use in destroying hurtful insects ; they actually favour 
the multiplication of the latter in many places, since, 
by their quarrelsome disposition, they drive away the 
truly insectivorous birds, whose slender biUs and weaker 
forms do not fit them to fight with Sparrows for their 
nests. The insectivorous birds must feed on insects or 
starve ; hence they are very useful, and they cannot injure 
the produce of a garden. Therefore, to have them driven 
away is a serious evil. Swallows and window martins 
are peculiarly liable to be ousted by Sparrows. Where 
the last-named have been kept down, it has been observed 
that the swallows and martins soon become more nu- 
merous, and insects cease to be troublesome. The results 
of inquiries in America and in Australia quite agree 
with the above statements ; and a war of extermination 
has been strongly urged, though, of late, the hostility 
to them has been lessened in New York as they have 
developed a taste for Cicada septem-decim. In England, 
strenuous efforts are now made in many districts to limit 
the number of Sparrows, by shooting the birds, and by 
removing the nests and eggs wherever accessible. These 
measures can be persevered in by owners and occupiers 
of land, and by those whom they authorise, even during 
the "close time," i.e., from 1st March to 1st August, with- 
out infringing the Wild Birds Protection Acts, 1880, 1881. 

For fuller information, the reader is referred to a work 
entitled " The House Sparrow and the English Sparrow in 
America," by Messrs. Gurney, Eussell, and others, 1885. 
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SFABTIANTKUS. A synonym of Spartium 
(which see). 

SFAKTIITA (from spartine, a cord ; alluding to the 
use of the foliage). Syns. Limnetis, Ponceletia, Solen- 
achne, Trachynotia. Okd. Gramine(B. A genus com- 
prising six or seven species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, maritime grasses; two are broadly dispersed over 
the shores of Europe, America, and Africa, two or three 
are North American, one is a native of extra-tropical 
South America, and one is found in Tristan d'Acunha 
and Amsterdam Island. Spikelets one-flowered; spikes 
at the sides of a terminal, erect peduncle, sometimes 
clustered in a long and dense, spike-like panicle, some- 
times narrow and scattered. Leaves convolute-terete or 
esplanate at base. The genus, which is represented in 
Britain by S. alternifolia, 8. striata (Cord Grass ; Mat 
Weed, &c.), and S. Townsendl, has no horticultural 
merit. 

SFABiTIUlVI (the old Greek name used by Dios- 

corides, and derived from spartan, cordage ; the twigs 

of the plant, by maceration, produce a good fibre, which 

is sometimes made into thread). Stn. Spartianthus. 

Okd. Legumiiiosw. A monotypio genus. The species is 

a hardy, deciduous shrub, with Rush-like and often leafless 

branches. It is a very ornamental plant when in blossom, 

and consequently is well adapted for shrubberies. Any 

ordinary soil is suitable. Propagation is usually effected 

by seeds, which ripen in abundance. Young cuttings 

will root, if covered with a hand glass. 

S. junceum (Rush-like).* Rush or Spanish Broom. /. yellow, 

fragrant, showy, disposed in terminal racemes ; calyx somewhat 

spathaceous ; standard ample ; wings obovate ; keel incurved, 

acuminate ; bracts and bracteoles minute, highly caducous. 

July to September. I. rare, one-foliolate ; stipules wanting. 

h. 6ft. to 10ft. Mediterranean region and Canary Isles, 1548. 

(B. M. 85 ; S. P. G. 671 ; B. B. 1974, under name of S. acuti- 

/oliurn.) There is a double form in cultivation. 

SFABTOTHAMNUS (from spartan, cordage, and 
thamnas, a branch; alluding to the use of the plant). 
Okd. Verbenacew. A monotypio genus. The species is 
a pretty, glabrous or pubescent, evergreen shrub or sub- 
shrub. It requires the temperature of a cool, airy green- 
house. A compost of sandy peat and loam is most 
suitable for its culture. Propagated by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass. 

S. junoeus (Rush-like). Jl. white, very small, solitary in the axils, 
with small bracteoles ; calyx and corolla five-lobed. August. 
I. small and distant, often reduced to small scales, all opposite ; 
when fully developed ^in. to ^in. long, lanceolate or ovate- 
lanceolate. Branches divaricate, acutely four-angled. Broom- 
like and appearing almost leafless, h. 2ft. Austraha, 1819. 

SFATALANTKUS. Included under Komulea 
(which see). 

SFATALLA (from spatalos, delicate ; in allusion to 
the nature of the flowers). Okd. Proteaceae. Of this 
genus seventeen species have been described; they are 
greenhouse. Heath-like shrubs, restricted to South Africa. 
Flowers rather small, solitary under the bracts, capitate, 
sessile or shortly pedicellate, forming a loose spike or 
terminal raceme ; perianth slender, scarcely dilated to- 
wards the base, the limb straight or incurved, ovoid or 
oblong; hypogynous scales four, subulate. Nuts often 
pubescent or villous. Leaves scattered, filiform or sub- 
ulate, undivided. A selection of the species known to 
cultivation is here given. They all have purple flowers 
and require similar treatment to Frotea (which see). 
S. Incurva (incurved). /., involucre three or four-flowered, pubes- 
cent, four-leaved ; racemes solitary or often aggregate, peduncu- 
late, lin. to 2in. long. May. I. rather loosely spreading, Jin. to 
lin. long, incurved, slender, bristly-mucronate, scarcely attenu- 
ated at base, glabrous ; young ones, and branchlets, slightly 
pilose, h. 2ft. 1789. 
S. mollis (soft). Jl., involucre villous, two-leaved; spike solitary, 
sessUe, erect, dense, oblong-cylindrical, branched, scarcely lin. 
long. June. I. erecto-patent, seven to eight lines long, straight, 
and, as well as the slender branchlets, sUky-villous. h. 2ft. 1826. 
S. nlvea (snowy). Jl., involucre campanulate, one-third the length 
of the perianth ; spike sub-sessile, erect, dense, imbricated, lin. 
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Spatalla — conti/nued. 

to liin. long. June. I. imbricated, eight to ten lines long, 
slender, acute, straight or slightly curved ; younger ones (and 
branches) slightly silky-pilose, h. 2ft. 1806. 

S. pedunculata (long-peduncled). Jl., claw tomentose; in- 
volucre sub-campanulate, bilabiate, cano-tomentose, at length 
glabrescent ; spike solitary, lin. to 2in. long, at length rather 
loose ; peduncle lin. to liin. long, with a few adpressed, 
carinate-subulate bracts. April. I, much incurved, nearly lin. 
long, triquetrous-fihform, rather obtuse, much attenuated at 
base, incurved-falcate above ; young ones straight, slightly silky- 
pilose, h. 2ft. 1822. 

S. prolifera (proliferous). Jl., involucre sub-sessile, four-leaved ; 
spikes sessile, conico-capitate, leafy-bracted. July. I. erect, or 
at length spreading, clustered, imbricated, five to eight lines long, 
slender, straight or scarcely incurved, setaceous-mucronulate ; 
younger ones (and branchlets) silky. Branches reddish, nearly 
glabrous, h. 2ft. 1800. 

S. pyramldalis (pyramidal). Ji. yellowish-pubescent ; involucre 
shortly pedicellate, pubescent, four-leaved ; spike lin. to liin. 
long, solitary, sessile, erect, oblong-pyramidal, dense, sometimes 
branched at the base. June. I. much crowded, erecto-patent, 
six to ten lines long, slender, very acute, straight, at length 
slightly recurved, slightly pilose. Branchlets umbellate, ft. 3ft. 
1821. 

SFATHACEOUS. Bearing, or haying the nature of, 
a spathe. 

SPATHAITTHEUIVI (from spathe, a spathe, and 
anthos, a. flower ; the flowers are seated on the midrib 
of the spathe). Including GaTnochlamys. Ord. Aroideos 
(Araceos). A small genus (two species) of stove, tuberous- 
rooted perennials ; one is found in Bolivia, and the 
other is a native of Africa. Flowers spread over the 
whole length of an inappendiculate, semi-cylindrioal 
spadiz, adnate to, and shorter than, the spathe, monoe- 
cious, all perfect ; spathe oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
membranous, at length opening, longitudinally nerved 
and reticulated, persistent; peduncle slender, nearly 
equalling the leaves. Leaves on long and slender pe- 
tioles, cordate or sagittate-ovate, entire or pinnatifid- 
lobed. S. heterandrum (the only species in cultivation) 
thrives in a well-drained soil, composed of rich loam 
and peat. Plenty of water is necessary during the 
growing season. Propagation may be effected by ofl:sets, 
or by division of the tubers. 

S, heterandrum (various-anthered). fl., spathe green, fleshy, 
boat^shaped, acute, 4in. to Sin. long ; spadix half as long as the 
spathe, adnate through its whole length ; peduncle rather shorter 
than the petiole, firm, erect, sub-terete. I. cordate-ovate, bright 
green, glabrous, rather fleshy, 1ft. long, deeply pinnatifid, the 
divisions acute ; petioles 2ft. long. Rootstock bearing a solitary 
leaf. Africa, 1876. SvN. Gamochlamys heterandra, 

SPATHE (from spatlie, a broad blade ; in allusion 
to its form in most Palm-trees). A large bract, situated 
on the flower-stalk below the inflorescence, and sur- 
rounding the latter until the flowers are ready to open. 
There may be only one bract for each inflorescence 
{e.g.. Narcissus, Arum, &c.) ; but often (in many Palms) 
there are two or more, the outer ones being smaller and 
open at the top, and hence called incomplete. Spathes 
vary in texture, from membranous (Narcissus) to leafy 
{Arum, see Fig. 507, page 463), or fleshy, or woody, as 
in many of the larger Palms {Oocos, Maximiliana, &c.), 
in which the part that incloses the flowers may reach a 
length of over 3ft., and a thickness of over Jin. 

SFATHEGASTER. A group of Gall-flies, that form 
galls on Oak. Most conspicuous of these is the Currant 
Gall, so common in the early summer on the male oat- 
kins, and on leaves, of the common Oak, throughout 
Britain. The experiments of Dr. Adler, and of other 
entomologists, have, of late years, given grounds for the 
belief that the insects originally grouped in the genus 
Spathegaster, are only stages in the development of 
what were formerly regarded as distinct species of a 
different genus, Neuroterus, which make galls in autumn, 
very different from those of Spalhegaster in appearance. 
For an account of what are now believed to be the rela- 
tions between the insects and galls, see Oak Galls. 



SPATKELIA (from spathe, a. Palm-tree ; alluding to 
the similarity of habit). Obd. Simarubeai. A genus 
comprising only three species of taU and showy, stove, 
evergreen trees, with simple trunks, inhabiting the West 
Indies. Flowers rather large, shortly pedicellate, dis- 
posed in ample, terminal, elongated, branched panicles, the 
ultimate branchlets of which are sub-cymose ; calyx five- 
parted ; petals five, scarcely longer than the calyx, imbri- 
cated ; stamens five. Leaves alternate, imparipinnate, 
many-jugate ; leaflets alternate, linear-oblong or sickle- 
shaped, sub-entire or serrated, the margins gland-bearing. 
S. simplex, the only species introduced to cultivation, 
thrives in a compost of learn and peat ; it may be in- 
creased by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. 

S. simplex (simple). May Pole, Mountain Green, or Mountain 
Pride of the West Indies, fl. red ; panicle powdery, spreading, 
several feet long. April. I. twenty to forty-jugate, puberulous 
and glabrate beneath, oblong-lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, or falcate, crenate or quite entire; leaflets very 
variable, opposite or alternate, sessile or petiolulate, crenated or 
entire. Stem slender, resembling that of a palm, 20ft. to 50ft. 
high. 17Y8. (B. B. 670.) 

SFATHELLA (a diminutive of spathe). The name 
given to the numerous small bracts that, on the spadices 
of Calamus, and allied genera of Palms, replace the one 
or few large spathes met with among the other Palms. 

SFATHICARFA (from spathe, a spathe, and karpos, 
fruit ; the ovaries are seated along the midrib of the 
spathe). Obd. Aroidece {Araceae). This genus embraces 
eight species of stove, evergreen, tuberous-rooted herbs, 
natives of Brazil and Paraguay. Flowers all perfect, the 
males and females longitudinally disposed in a, few series, 
along the semi-cylindrical, inappendiculate spadix ; spathe 
oblong - lanceolate, acuminate, membranous, at length 
opening, convolute at base and apex, persistent ; peduncles 
slender, exceeding the leaves. Leaves membranous, 
lanceolate, or hastate- or sagittate-cordate, or hastately 
trisected ; petioles elongated, long-sheathing. Only a 
couple of the species have been introduced. These thrive 
in rich, sandy loam ; they may be multiplied by divisions, 
or by seeds. 

S> hastifoUa (hastate-leaved), fl., spathe greenish, elegantly 
acuminate ; spadix elongated. I. tripartite ; middle part oblong- 
ovate, acuminate ; lateral ones oblong or ovate - lanceolate, 
slightly acute ; petioles twice or thrice as long as the blades. 
A. 1ft. Minas Geraes. 

S. longlcuspis (long-cuspidate). A synonym of S. sagitiifoUa. 

S. saglttifolia (sagittate-leaved), fl., spathe green, long-decur- 
rent at base, long or rarely short - cuspidate ; spadix slender, 
scarcely shorter than the spathe. I. sagittate ; anterior lobe 
ovate-lanceolate, slightly elongated ; posterior lobe retrorse, 
spreading, obtuse ; fjetioles nearly twice as long as the blades, 
ft. 6in. to 12in. Bahia, 1860. Syn. Si longieuspis. 

S. s. platyspatha (broad-spathed). fl., spathe dilated towards 
the apex, shortly cuspidate. I. sagittate, deeply cordate at base. 

SFATHIFHTLLUM (from spathe, a spathe, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; alluding to the leaf-like spathe). In- 
cluding Amomophyllum and Massovia. Obd. Aroideae 
(Aracea). A genus embracing about twenty tropical 
American, and two Malayan, species of almost stem- 
less, stove, evergreen, perennial herbs. Flowers all 
fertile, dense ; spathe leaf - like, membranous, oblong 
or lanceolate, acute, acuminate, or caudate-acuminate, 
at length broadly expanded, accrescent and persistent; 
spadix shorter than the spathe, sessile or stipitate, 
the stalk sometimes adnate to the spathe, cylindrical. 
Leaves oblong or lanceolate, acuminate or cuspidate ; 
petioles elongated, long-sheathing, usually geniculate at 
apex. Several of the species have been introduced, and 
are here described. Equal parts of leaf mould and peat, 
mixed with a little loam and small pieces of charcoal, form 
a suitable compost for Spathiphyllums. They require a 
moist atmosphere and an abundance of water. Propaga- 
tion is sometimes effected by seeds, sown on a hotbed, 
but chiefly by divisions of the rootstock. " For decorative 
purposes, some of the smaller species, such as S. candidum. 
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Spathiphyllum — continued. 
S. canncefolium, S. floribundum, and 8. Patini, are very 
useful, and form a very effective contrast with Antlinriiim 
Andreaniim and A. Si-herzeriantim" (N. E. Brown). 

S. oandidum (white).* Jl., spathe pure white, ovate, acuminate, 
about 3iin. in length ; spadix white, slender, straight, cylindrical ; 
nowering peduncle often knee-jointed just below the spathe. 
L ovate-lanceolate, attenuately acuminate, 6in. to Sin. long, on 
slender, erect petioles, h. 9in. Columbi;i, 1875. Olosely allied 
to fi". Patini. Sy.n. Anthuriuiii candiduin. 

S. cannaefoliam (Canna-leaved).* Jl. spathe white, lanceolate- or 
elliptic-oblong, sub-sessile, scarcely decuri-ent, shortly cuspidate, 
oiu. long, 2in. broad ; spadix white, 5in. long, 3in. broad. 
(. ovate- or elliptic-oblong, shortly acuminate ; petioles equalling 
or exceeding the blades, sheathed scarcely to the middle, h. 1ft. 
Venezuela, Guiana, and Brazil. (R G. 640.) Syxs. S'. cannce- 
forme, Antlmrium Bechardi (I. H. 269), Pothos caniiixfolia (B. M. 
603 ; L. B. C. 471). ^ 

S. oannsaforme (Canna-like). A synonym of S. camicefoliiim. 

S. ooohlearlspathum (spoon-spathed). /., spathe green, 1ft. 
long, ovate or oblong-ovate, produced into a long-cuspidate point ; 
spadix whitish. I. broadly oblong, undulated, upwards of 3ft. 
long and 1ft. wide, rounded or sub-cordate at base, lustrous-green; 
petioles nearly equalling the blades, h. 4ft. Mexico, 1875. Syn. 
S. heliconiafoUum (I. H. 189). 

S. commutatnin (changed). /., spathe white, oblong-lanceolate, 
nearly flat, cuspidate ; spadix white, short, oblong ; peduncles 
tall, shortly decurrent. (. ovate-oblong, deep green ; petioles 
shorter than the blades, h. 2ift Philippines, 1870. A rather 
elegant nlant, rivalling in beauty the well-known African or 
Trumpet LUy. (E. G. 637, f. 1-3, under name of S. Minahassce.) 

S. florlbnndum (bundle-flowered), fl., spathe ivory-white, 2in. 
long, oblong-lanceolate, with an elongate-cuspidate acumen ; 
spadix white, stipitate, scarcely shorter than the spathe ; 
peduncles much exceeding the petioles. I. oblong-elliptic or 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate and very acute, inequilatei-al, paler 
beneath ; peduncles nearly equalling the blades, h. 1ft. New 
Grenada, 1874. (I. H. 169, under name of Antlmrium flori- 
bundum.) 

S. heliconieefolimn (Heliconia-leaved). A synonym of 5. coch- 

learispathutn. 
S. hybrldum (hybrid). A garden hybrid between S. canncefolium 

and 5". Patini, and quite intermediate in chamcter. The spathe 

is as large as in the flrst-named parent, and whiter on both sides. 

(B. H. 1885, p. 89 ; G. C. xix. p. 500 ; I. H. 450.) 

S. Ortglesli (Ortgies'). /. , spathe bright green, oblong-elliptic ; 
spadix white, oolong, the stalk connate with the base of the 
midrib. I. broadly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, undulated ; petioles 
broadly winged, h. IJft. Mexico, 1873. (R. G. 738.) 

S. Fatlnl (Patin's). fl., spathe whitish, except the green midrib, 
oblong-lanceolate, very long-acuminate, spreading or reflexed ; 
spadix whitish, straight, obtuse, rather long-stipitate, a little 
shorter than the spatne ; peduncles equalling oi- exceeding the 
leaves. I. elongate-lanceolate, long-narrowed to both ends, very 
acute, deflexed, inequilateral, pale green ; petioles twice as long 
as the blades, erect, slender, terete. /;. 9in. New Grenada, 1874. 
(I. H. 397.) Syns. Amomophylhtm Patini, Anthurinin Patini 
(G. C. n. s., iii. p. 525). 

S. pictum (painted).* I. somewhat fleshy, broadly ovate-elhptic. 
lift, or more long, glossy dark green, mottled along the course of 
the transverse veins, ^vith blotches of golden - gi-een. South 
America, 1874. An ornamental plant, in habit resembling a 
Dieffenbachia. The proper name of this plant is Rhodospatha 
picta. 

S. Walllsll (Wallis'). fl. spathe of a pleasing green, 5iin. long, 
oblong-elliptic, rounded and decurrent at base, long-cuspidate at 
apex ; spadix cylindrical, one-third the length of the spathe. 
I. 6in. to 9in. long, oblong-lanceolate, rounded or cuneate at 
base, cuspidate at apex, the margins slightly crenate-crisped ; 
petioles Kn. to 8in. long. New Grenada. (E. G. 920.) 

SPATHIUM (of Edgworth). A synonym of Apono- 
geton. 

SPATHIUM (of Loureiro). A synonym of Saurn- 
rus (which see). 

SFATHOSEA (from spathe, a spathe ; referring to 
the form of the calyx). Obd. Bignoniacece. A mono- 
typic (?) genus. S. campanulata is a noble, stove, ever- 
green tree, requiring culture similar to Bignonia (which 
see). See also Xewbouldia. 

S. campanulata (bell-shaped). /. orange, in a short, terminal, 
shghtly-branched raceme ; calyx long, spathe-like, densely tomen- 
tose : corolla campanulate, 3in. long, Ziin. in diameter, mth a 
sub-bilabiate limb of five broad lobes. June. I. ample, pinnate ; 
leaflets lanceolate, petiolulate, entire, h. 50ft Tropical Africa, 
1858. (B. Jl. 6091 ; F. d. S. 830 ; L. & P. F. G. 104 ; L. J. F. 388.) 
S. ISBVlS (smooth-leaved). A synonym of Xewtouldia Imcis. 



SFATHOGLOTTIS (from spathe, a spathe, and 
glottis, a tongue ; in allusion to the form of the lip). In- 
cluding Paxtonia. Ord. Orchideas. A genus comprising 
about ten species of mostly stove, terrestrial orchids, 
natives of the East Indies, South China, the Malayan 
Archipelago, the Pacific Islands, and Australia. Sepals 
free, sub-equal, spreading; petals similar, sometimes 
broader or longer ; lip sessile at the base of the column, 
concave or saccate at base, deeply three-lobed, the middle 
lobe contracted at the base, and bearing prominent tu- 
bercles or oalli; pollen masses eight, of which four are 
usually smaller ; bracts erect or deflexed ; racemes on erect 
scapes, leafless, except sheathing scales. Leaves on the 
caudex solitary or twin, elongated ; petioles at length more 
or less thickened into pseudo-bulbs or tubers. The best- 
known species are here described. They require similar 
treatment to Bletia (which see). 

S. aurea (golden), fl. golden-yellow, marked on the lip ^vith a 
few dark blood-coloured spots, large, about six borne at the very 
end of the scape. July. I. narrow, resembling those of a Phaius. 
h. 2ft. Malacca, 1849. A rather handsome species. 

S. Fortune! (Fortune's).* fl. yellow ; sepals ovate, obtuse ; petals 
broader, oblong, sub-sessile ; lateral segments of lip blotched 
with red, oblong, erect, the middle one cuneate and emarginate ; 
column remarkably long and narrow ; raceme secund, pubescent ; 
bracts acuminate. January. I. twin, lanceolate-Unear, longer 
than the pubescent scape. Hong Kong. Greenhouse. (B. R. 
1845, 19.) 

S. Lobbii (Lobb's). fl. sulphur -yellow, about lin. in diameter, 
long-stalked ; lateral sepals streaked with three or four brown 
Imes ; petals broader than the sepals ; raceme loose ; scape 
slender, flrm, loosely hairy. Buiinab, 1876. (G. C. n. s., xviii. 
p. 532.) 

S. pacifloa (Pacific), fl., sepals and petals whitish-lilac, with 
darker markings ; lip lilac, edged with yellow, the two side 
lobes blunt, curved ; front lobe stalked, reniform, undulated, with 
an orange disk, the stalk having two white tubercles on its base. 
I. oblong-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs conical. Pacific Islands, 
1883. 

S. Petri (Peter Veitch's).* fl., sepals ligulate, acute, and, as well as 
the inuch broader petals, dark lilac in colour ; lip trifid, purple, 
with a white disk and a rhomboid callosity, having three furrows 
and two lines of long hairs between the side lobes, ochre-yellow ; 
bracts large and conspicuous ; scape 2ft. long, green, becoming 
purplish at the top. h. 2ft. South Sea Islands, 1877. An in- 
teresting plant. (B. M. 6354.) 

S. plicata (folded), fl. purple ; sepals spreading ; petals obtuse, 
conuivent ; lateral segments of lip truncate, cuneate-oblong, 
the middle one clawed, with two tubercles at base ; bracts 
petaloid, lanceolate, coloured ; scape sometimes 2ft. high and 
many-flowered, sometimes lift, high and two-flowered. June. 
I. many, ensiform, phcate. Java, &c., 1844. 

S. pubescens (downy), fl. dirty-yellow, slightly violet at the 
base of the lip ; sepals acute ; petals obtuse ; lateral lobes of lip 
erect, the middle one three-keeled, with two tubercles at base ; 
raceme two to eight-flowered, secund ; scape ascending, pubescent, 
lift. long. June. I. twin, linear-lanceolate, acuminate at both 
ends, shorter than the scape. Tubers as large as hazel nuts. 
Sylhet. 

S. rosea (rose-coloured).* fl. rose-coloured, pretty, about liin. 
across ; sepals and petals oblong, acute ; bracts spreading, as long 
as the pedicels ; scape erect, slender, distantly sheathed, taller 
than the leaves. July. I. lanceolate, plicate, narrowed at base, 
nearly 2ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs densely aggregated, three-leaved. 
Philippines, 1837. Syn. Paxtonia rosea. (B. E. 1838, 60.) 

S. tomentosa (tomentose). fl. crimson; sepals and petals very 
obtuse ; lateral segments of the lip erect, truncate ; middle one 
reniform at apex, the claw elongated ; raceme twenty-flowered ; 
bracts and scape coated with a close fur. June. I. twin, broadly 
lanceolate, longer than the scape. Manilla. 

SFATHOTHCOMA. A synonym of Newbonldia 

(which see). 




Fig. 510. SI'ATHILATE .VND APICULATE LEAF. 

SFATHULATi:, SPATULATE. Oblong, with the 
lower end attenuated; shaped like a druggist's spatula. 
A Spathulate and apiculate leaf is shown at Fig. 510. 
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SPATHYEMA. 

(which see). 



A synonym of Symplocarpus 



SFATULAKIA (of Haworth). Included under 
Sazifragfa (which see). 

SPAWN, MUSHROOIff. The underground, vege- 
tating part of the plants of which Mushrooms are the 
parts devoted to the reproduction of the species. It 
consists of white threads of mycelium growing among 
masses of decaying animal or plant remains; e.g., in old 
hotbeds, in stable-yard manure, in droppings of horses 
or cattle, &c. In artificially-prepared Spawn, the mycelium 
grows in firm and brick-shaped, or loose, masses of the 
food (dung, &c.), penetrating into all parts of these, and 
filling them with the white cells of which it is composed. 
If kept dry, Mushroom Spawn will remain unchanged for 
years; but, when a piece of it is placed in a moist 
bed of manure, or other suitable food, at a temperature 
of about 60deg. Pahr., growth goes on vigorously. The 
new food is traversed by mycelium, and, in a short time. 
Mushrooms begin to grow upon the surface of the bed. 
Thus the Spawn does not correspond to seed, but 
rather may be compared, in its mode of reproducing the 
species, with the tubers, or so-called seed,, of potatoes. 
For the mode of preparing and using Spawn in the 
artificial cultivation of Mushrooms, see IVCushrooillS. 

SPISARiniN'T. See Mentha viridis and Mint. 

SPEABiWORT. A name applied to several species 
of Ranunculus, 

SPECIES. " A Species comprises all the individual 
plants which resemble each other sufficiently to make us 
conclude that they are all, or may have been all, descended 
from a common parent. These individuals may often 
differ from each other in many striking particulars, such 
as the colour of the flower, size of the leaf, &c., but these 
particulars are such as experience teaches us are liable 
to vary in the seedlings raised from one individual " 
(Bentham). 

SPECELIITIA. Included under Pleurothallis 

(which see). 

SPECULARIA (from Speculum Veneris, Venus' 
Looking-glass, the early name of the common European 
species). Stns. Apenula, Legouzia, Prismatocarpus (in 
part). Obd. Campanulacew. A genus comprising about 
eight species of hardy, erect or decumbent, hispid or 
glabrous herbs, natives of the Northern hemisphere, one 
being also found in South America. Flowers sessile or 
shortly pedunculate in the axils, bibracteate, the upper 
ones panicled; calyx five-parted; corolla blue, violet, or 
white, sub-rotate or broadly campanulate, five-lobed ; 
stamens free of the corolla, the filaments flat. Leaves 
alternate, entire or toothed. The genus is represented 
in Britain by 8. hybrida. For culture of the four species 
described below, see Campanula. 

S. hybrida (hybld). Com Violet, fl. sub-sessile ; calyx longer 
than the flora,! leaves, shortly angled ; corolla blue within, lilac 
outside, cleft to near the middle. June to September. I. small, 
oblong, waved ; radical ones on broad petioles, ovate or spathu- 
late ; cauline ones sessile. Stem 6in. to lOin. long, erect or 
decumbent. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy, En. B. 874, under name 
of Campanula hybridu.) 

S. pentagonla (five-angled). Jl. blue; calyx shorter than, or 
as long as, the corolla, with spreading lobes. July, l, lower 
ones obovate, entire ; the others ovate-oblong or lanceolate 
nearly entire. Stem branched, h. 1ft. Levant, 1686. (B. e! 
56, under name of Campanula pentagonia.) 

S. perfoUata (perfoliate). Venus' Lookuig-glass of North 
America. Jl. sessile, solitary or two or three together ; the upper 
or later ones only with a conspicuous purplish-blue corolla 
May to August. I. roundish or ovate, clasping by the heart- 
shaped base, toothed, h. 3in. to 20in. North America, 1680. 

B. Speculum. Speculum Veneris ; Common Venus' Looking- 
glass. Jl. purple ; calyx glabrous or pubescent, as long as the 
corolla, the lobes at length reflexed. July. I. similar to those of 
S. pentagonia. Stem branched ; branches three-flowered, h. 1ft. 
Europe, 1596. (B. M. 102 and S. F. G. 216, under name of Cam- 
panula Spf-culirm.) 



SPEEDWELL. See Veronica. 

SPEIRASTTHA (from speira, a coil, and anthds, a 
flower ; in reference to the inflorescence). Oed. Liliacew. 
A monotypie genus. The species is a highly glabrous, 
stemless, greenhouse plant, with an oblique, thick, stoloni- 
ferous rhizome. It was formerly classed under Albnca 
(which see for culture). 

S. convallarioides (Gonvallaria-like). Jl., perianth white or 
greenish, about iin. long, six-parted ; stamens six ; racemes 
twenty to thirty-flowered, lin. to 2in. long ; scape slender, 3in. to 
4in. long. June. I. six to eight in a rosette, sub-erect, oblanceo- 
late, sessile, Sin. to 6in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, acute. China, 
1854. Syn. Albtua Gardeni (B. M. 4842). 

SPELT. See Triticum Spelta. 

SPEBAGE. An old name for Asparagus. 

SPEBGULA PILIFERA. A synonym of Sagina 
pilifera. 

SPERLINGIA. A synonym of Hoya (which see). 

SPERMACOCE (from sperma, a seed, and akoke, a 
point ; probably alluding to the pointed, calyx teeth on 
the fruit) . Button Weed. Including Bigelovia (of Spren- 
gel). Ord. Euliacece. A large genus (about 150 species) 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, low, annual or perennial 
herbs or sub-shrubs, scattered over tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. Flowers white, pink, or blue, small or 
minute, sessile, solitary and axillary, or in fascicles, 
cymes, heads, or whorls. Leaves opposite, sessile or 
stalked, membranous or coriaceous. The species, several 
of which have been introduced, have little horticultural 
value. Borreria (which see) is included here by the 
authors of the " Genera Plantarum." 

SPEBMADICTYON. A synonym of Hamiltonia 

(which see). 

SPEBMAXYBUM. A synonym of Olaz (which 

see). 

SPEBMUM. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
denotes a seed or any seed-like part, e.g., Macrospermum, 
large-seeded ; Polyspermum, many-seeded. 

SPHACELE (from Sphalcos, the Greek name of Sage, 
which these plants resemble in foliage). Stn. Phytosiis (of 
Sprengel). Qui}. Lahiatce. A genns of about twenty species 
of stove or greenhouse shmbs or sub-shrubs ; one is a 
native of the Sandwich Islands, and the rest are mostly 
Western American, extending from Brazil and Chili to 
California. Flowers red, violet, blue, or whitish ; calyx 
five-toothed ; corolla tube ample ; limb short, scarcely 
bilabiate, four-cleft, with broad, ereoto-patent lobes ; sta- 
mens four; whorls loosely two to six-flowered, or densely 
six to many-flowered, racemose or spioate. Nutlets ovoid, 
smooth. Leaves often bullate- wrinkled, and canescent 
beneath; floral ones reduced to bracts. Three species 
have been introduced, all requiring greenhouse heat. 
For culture, see that advised for the tender species of 
Salvia. 

S. cserulea (blue). Jl. pale lavender-blue, disposed in numerous 
spikes. I. ovate, seriated. 1866. A soft-wooded, winter-blos- 
sommg sub-shrub. (F. M. 281.) 

S. campanulata (bell-shaped). Jl., calyx four lines long ; corolla 
pale bluish, nearly eight lines long, with broad, crenulated lobes; 
whorls two-flowered ; racemes loose, secund. July. I. shortly 
petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, Jin. to nearly lin. long, narrowed at 
base ; uppermost ones much wrinkled, h. 2ft. to 3fl, Chili. 1796. 
Shrub. (B. E. 1382.) 

S. Llndleyi (Lindley's). Jl., corolla purplish-violet, twice as long 
as tne calyx, pubescent outside, slightly incurved ; whorls many- 
flowered ; raceme simple, dense. July. I. ovate, IJin. to 3m. 
long, cordate at base, much bullate-wrinkled, white-woolly be- 
neath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Chili, 1825. Shrub. (B. M. 2993.) SYN. 
Stachys Salmon (B. E. 1226). 

SPHSBALCEA (from sphaira, a globe, and Alcea, 
Marsh MaUow ; the carpels are disposed in a round head). 
Globe Mallow. Stns. PhyTnosia, Sphceroma. Obd. Mal- 
vacew. A genus comprising about twenty-five species of 
ornamental, stove, greenhouse, or hardy herbs, sub-shrubs. 
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Splisaralcea — contimv^d. 
or shrubs, in habit resembling Malva or Malvastrum ; four 
are natives of the Cape of. Good Hope, and the rest inhabit 
the warmer regions of America. Flowers violet (rarely 
red) or flesh-coloured, shortly pedicellate (rarely long- 
pedunoulate) , solitary or fascicled, axillary, or disposed 
in terminal racemes or spikes ; calyx five-cleft ; staminal 
column more or less divided near the summit into nume- 
rous filaments ; bracteoles three, free or coalescing at 
base. Leaves generally angled or lobed. The species 
described below thrive in a rich, well-drained, loamy soil, 
and like a light, airy place near the glass. They are 
readily increased by cuttings of the young growths, in- 
serted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, and kept shaded 
until rooted. 

S. abutiloides (Abutilon-Uke). Jl. rose-coloured ; calyx t^vice 
exceeded by the })etal3 ; peduncles axillary, one to five-flowered. 
August. I. roundish, angular-lobed, serrated, h. 4£t. Bahamas, 
1725. Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 2544, imder name of Malva 
abutiloides,) 

S. acerlfolia (Maple-leaved). Jl. pink ; peduncles aggregated, 
terminal. July. I. five-lobed, sub-cordate ; lobes acute, dentate 
or unequally serrate. A. 4ft. North-west America, 1861. A half- 
hardy, stellate-pubescent shrub. (B. M. o404.) 

S. angustlfoUa (naiTow-leaved). Jl. pink ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary or in pairs, one or few-fiowered ; involucral leaflets 
bristly, deciduous. August and September. I. lanceolate, 
toothed, powdery, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Mexico, 1780. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. M. 2839, under name of Malva angusti/olia.) 

S. elegans (elegant).* Ji. pale, with dark purple veins, from the 
axils of the iipper leaves, usually on short, simple stalks. July. 
I. rather distant, deeply three-lobed or three-parted, on petioles 
of their own length ; lobes cuneate, inciso-pinnatifid, undulated, 
stellate-tomentose, bluntly toothed. Stems numerous, procum- 
bent or spreading, 2ft. or more long. South Africa, 1791. Green- 
house sub-shrub. 

S. miniata (vermilion).* Jl. vermilion ; peduncles axillary, race- 
mose, few-flowered, but sometimes only one-flowered. May to 
July. I. ovate, three-lobed, toothed, tomentose. Stems erect, 
h. 1ft. South America, 1798. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (B. M. 
5938 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 120.) 

S. nutans (nodding). Jl. reddish-pui-ple, nodding ; peduncles 
axillary, usually three-flowered, exceeding the leaves ; involucral 
bracts subulate. July. L cordate, five-lobed, unejiually crenate- 
toothed, stellate-tomentose ; lobes very acute ; stipules filiform. 
Stem branched, h. 2ft. Guatemala (?), 1852. Stove shrub. 
(F. d. S. 725 ; L. & P. F. G. in. p. 173.) 

S. ObtuaUoba (obtusely-lobed). /. crowded ; petals purple, 
obcordate, with rather dark claws; involucre of three linear 
leaflets ; peduncles axillary and terminal, corymbosely racemose, 
many-flowered. July. I. cordate, somewhat flve-lobed, crenate ; 
lobes very blunt, h. 3ft to 4ft. Chili, 1827. A stellate-tomen- 
tose, greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 2787, under name of Malva 
obt.usiloba.) 

S. umbellata (umbellate). /. of a fiery-violet colour, large ; 
involucral leaflets obovate, somewhat stipitate, deciduous ; pe- 
duncles axillary, umbelliferous. January to April. I. sub- 
peltate, five-lobed, obtuse, h. 10ft. Mexico, 1814. Stove shrub. 
(L. B. C. 222 ; B. R. 1608, under name of Malva umbellata.) 

SPHiEBENCHTMA. Spheroidal or spherical, 
cellular tissue, such as is found in the pulp of fruits. 

SFHJEBIACEiE. A large family of Fungi, belong- 
ing to the division of Fyxenomycetes (which see), 
provided with peritheoia, of leathery or carbonaceous 
texture, distinct from the stroma, or mycelium, which 
open by a round hole or pore, sometimes in the wall of 
the perithecium, but sometimes at the end of a long 
neck. In this group are various species hurtful to culti- 
vated plants (see Pleospora). Several of them show 
pleoraorphism very clearly. Formerly, the family was 
held to include certain other smaller groups that are 
now regarded as families distinct from it (e.g., Dothi- 
diaceos, with fleshy, and often bright-coloured, peritheoia), 
to which belong various species (e.jjr., Polystigma rulrum 
on Plum-leaves) that destroy living plants. The spores 
and sporidia in SphceriacecB vary greatly in different 
genera in complexity of structure, and in the modes of 
production. 

SPH2!ItOCAItPUS. A synonym of Globba. 

SFKSiBOCABYA. A synonym of Pyrularia 
(which see). 



SPHSiROCHIiOA. A synonym of Eriocaidon. 

SPH2:B0CI0NIUM. included under Hymeno- 
phyllum. 

SPHSlBOG-TITi:. Included under Tococa (which 
see). 

SPHJEKOLOBIUM (from sphaira, a sphere, and 
lohos, a pod ; alluding to the globular pods). Okd. 
Legutninosce. A genus comprising thirteen species of 
greenhouse, evergreen, glabrous shrubs or under-shrubs, 
with EushTlike stems, generally leafless, restricted to 
Australia. Flowers yellow or red, disposed in terminal 
racemes, or in lateral racemes or clusters; calyx lobes 
imbricated, the two upper ones falcate, united ; petals 
with short claws ; standard orbicular or reniform, emar- 
ginate; wings rather shorter. Pods small, oblique, glo- 
bular, or compressed. Leaves, when present, narrow, 
entire, alternate or irregularly opposite or whorled. 
Two of the species have been introduced : these succeed 
in a compost of loam and peat. Propagation may be 
freely eii'ected by young cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass. 
S. acuminatum (taper-pointed). A synonym of S. medium. 

S. medium (intermediate). Jl. red or orange, usually numerous, 
densely clustered in terminal racemes ; standard orbicular, rather 
longer than the calyx. Summer. I. on the barren branches 
small, subulate, often opposite or in whorls of three. Stems erect, 
1ft. to 2ft. high ; flowering ones leafless. 1803. Syn. S. acumi- 
natum. 

S. vimlneum (twiggy). Jl. yellow, numerous, usually clustered 
two or three together along the smaller branches, forming dense 
or interrupted, terminal racemes ; petals about twice as long as 
the calyx ; pedicels very short. Summer. Stems ascending or 
erect, from a few inches to 2ft. high, with slender, wiry branches ; 
aU leafless, or the barren ones bearing a few scattered, linear or 
naiTOw-lanceolate leaves, Jin. long. 1802. (B. M. 969 ; L. B. C. 
1753.) 

SFHSIBOIVIA. A synonym of Sphseralcea (which 
see). 

SPHSKOPHOBA (of Blume). A synonym of 
Korinda (which see). 

SPHSIBOPHTSA (from sphaira, a sphere, and 
physa, a bladder ; alluding to the shape of the pods) . 
Including Phyllololmm. Obd. Leguminosw. A genus 
comprising three species of hardy, glabrous or hoary, 
perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of Bussian Asia 
or the Orient. Flowers red, disposed in axillary 
racemes; calyx teeth sub-equal, or the two upper ones 
approximating ; standard orbicular, laterally reflexed, 
naked within ; wings falcate- oblong ; keel incurved at 
apex, obtuse. Pods long-stipitate, inflated. Leaves 
imparipinnate ; leaflets three or numerous, entire, ex- 
stipellate. The species, like some other salt-loving 
plants, are difBcult to preserve in gardens. 8. salsula 
should be grown in sandy loam, and salted water should 
be occasionally applied. Propagation may be efllected 
by seeds, which sometimes ripen in this country. 
S. caspica (Caspian). A synonym of S. salsula. 

S, salsula (salt-loving). Jl. dirty pale purple, marked with more 
obscure veins. July and August. I. with eight pairs of oval, 
obtuse, mucronate leaflets. Stems erect, and, as well as the 
leaves, clothed with adpressed pubescence, h. li^ft. Bussia, 
Siberia to North China, 1818. Syn. S. caspica. 

SPH2iB0PSIDZ:2i. A very large section of Fungi, 
resembling the Pyrenomycetes in external appearance, 
with pyonidia quite like peritheoia except in size, 
but inclosing no asci, the sporidia being produced singly 
on the tips of more or less evident stalks, inside the 
pycnidia (these almost always open by a hole or sUt). 
The plants were formerly regarded as true species, but 
now they are considered, with good reason, to be only 
an imperfect stage of species of Pyrenomycetes. Many 
of them grow on living plants, which they destroy or 
weaken. The leading genera parasitic on living plants 
are : Ascochyta, with two-celled, transparent, pale sporidia ; 
Diplodia, with two-celled, brown sporidia ; Hendersonia, 
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Sphseropsidese — continued. 
with brown, oblong or lanceolate sporidia, made np of 
a row of three or more cells ; Phoma and Phyllosticta, 



x20 



Fig. 511. Phoma herbarum— a, Pycnidia in transverse section, 
X 20, one opened ; i, Conidia stiU on the Stalks, x 400 ; 
c, Conidia free, after falling off the Stalks, x 400. 

with transparent, eUiptical, one-celled sporidia (see Fig. 
511) ; Septoria, with long, slender, thread - like, pale 
sporidia; Sphceropsis, with elliptical, brown, one-celled 
sporidia; Stagonospora, like Bendersonia, but sporidia 
pale. The pycnidia are very similar in all the genera ; 
but Ascocliyta, Phyllosticta, and Septoria usually cause a 
discoloured spot on the leaves or stems of plants, in 
which the pycnidia are grouped. Such spots are seldom 
caused by the species of the other genera. 

SFH.2BB0FTZ:BIS (from sphaira, a globe, and 
pteris, a Fern; alluding to the globose inyolucres). Obd. 
Filices. A monotypic genus, the species being a stove 
Fern. For culture, see Ferns. 

S. barbata (bearded), fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, tripinnate ; pin- 
nules oblong, deeply pinnatifid. sori globose, on the back of a 
vein or veinlet ; receptacle large ; involucre inferior, globose, 
stipitate, at first inclosing the whole sorus, at length bursting 
vertically into two spreading lobes or lips. Nepaul, Sikkim, &c. 
Syn. Peraneina cyatheoides. 

SFKiEBOSTEMA. Included under Schizaudra 
(which see). 

SFK2!BOSTEFHAITOS. Included under Didy- 
mochlcBna. 

SFH2EKOSTIGMA. Included under (Enotliera 
(which see). 

SFHSBiOTELE. Included under Stenomesson 

(which see). 

SFHAGNUIVE (from Sphagnos, Moss). A genus of 
Mosses, found in all countries of the colder temperate 
zones. There are numerous species, but all delight in 
swamps, or in water ; and they have, therefore, received 
the name of Bog-mosses. Seventeen species, and many 
varieties, have been recognised as British. So different is 
the genus Sphagnum from other Mosses in many respects, 
that it is placed in a distinct family, called Sphag- 
nacece. It is easily recognised by the swampy 
habitats ; by its erect stems, several inches long, and 
destitute of root - hairs ; branches in clusters of from 
two to six, at frequent intervals along the stems, some 
spreading, others reflexed ; male organs on lateral 
branches resembling small catkins; female organs in 
lateral branches like buds; capsules at first apparently 
sessile, then supported on short stalks, and conspicuous, 
globose, and bursting (often explosively) by a false lid, 
unlike the lids in true Mosses. The microscope shows 
peculiar structures also in the stems and leaves of 
Sphagnum, which deserve notice here, as they bear on 
the uses of the Mosses in gardening work. The middle 
of each stem consists of a mass of small cells, of a 
brown colour, inclosed in a layer of smaller and darker 
brown cells, with thicker walls. This structure is much 
like that of the stem of any common Moss. But the 
stems of the species of Sphagnum have an outer covering, 
composed of from one to four layers (according to the 
species) of much larger, transparent cells, with thin 
walls, which in most are pierced with holes, leading 
from cell to cell. The leaves are numerous, and are 
sessile, small, and more or less pointed. They have no 



Sphagnum — continued. 
midribs, and consist of a single layer of cells, among which 
there are two very different forms — the one long and 
narrow (inclosing protoplasm and chlorophyl bodies), form- 
ing a network, with large meshes, each fiUed by a trans- 
parent cell ; the second form usually showing a thickening 
deposit in the shape of fibres, coiled in the interior round 
the walls, which are pierced by holes like those in the 
ceUs of the layers surrounding the stem. As In the 
latter, the transparent cells in the leaves, when mature, 
contain no protoplasm or chlorophyl. Their special 
duty is to suck in water from the swampy soil through 
the holes in their walls, and to pass it on from cell 
to cell upwards. They thus do the work of root-hairs, 
which are not present in these plants. This structure 
renders the Mosses of the genus Sphagnum almost as 
absorbent as a sponge, as may be easily proved by 
squeezing the water out of a clump of Moss, and again 
dipping the latter into water. The species all grow in 
compact tufts or mosses, often covering a considerable 
area. The plants tend to grow upwards, and to die in 
proportionate rate below. Some of the branches grow 
so large as to give the appearance of bifurcations of 
the stems; and, as these die away below, the stems and 
branches become separated, and form new plants. In 
this way, one form of multiplication of the individuals 
is secured. Reproduction is also effected by the spores, 
produced in the capsules. These are quadrangular in 
form. If they fall on damp soil, they produce flattened, 
branched, thin, green plates, on which Moss-plants grow 
from small buds. If the spores fall into water, they pro- 
duce slender, branched, green threads, like those of other 
Mosses ; and on these buds are formed, from which the 
Moss-plants grow. 

The Bog-mosses are very important agents in the 
production of Peat Mosses and swamps, as they prevent 
the water from flowing away, and, by growing upwards 
and dying away beneath, add to the depth of the peat, 
though peat formed by them requires a long time to 
become firm suitable for fuel. 

Uses. In gardens. Sphagnum is of much use, inas- 
much as, when dry, it makes admirable packing material, 
being light, firm, and very elastic. The power of 
absorbing and retaining moisture renders the wet 
Sphagna excellent for packing round cuttings and young 
plants to be sent to a distance, as they supply water 
when it is needed. These Mosses are also much used 
in greenhouses for growing epiphytal Orchids or 
other plants of similar habits, which require plenty of 
moisture. 

SFHENANDBiA (from sphea, a wedge, and aner, 
andros, a male or anther ; alluding to the shape of the 
anthers). Oed. Scrophularinece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a greenhouse, viscous-pubescent, annual 
or perennial herb. It thrives in loamy soil, and may 
be increased by seeds. 

S. vlscosa (clammy). Ji. violet, pedicellate, loosely racemose ; 
calyx five-parted ; corolla broadly rotate, with five broad, entire, 
spreading lobes; stamens four. June. I. mostly opposite, 
oblong-lanceolate, with a few teeth ; floral ones much smaller, 
ovate, entire, very acute or bract-Iike. h. 1ft. South Africa, 
1773. (B. M. 217, under name of Buchnera viscosa.) 

SFHKITODESMA (from sphen, a wedge, and desme, 
a fascicle; alluding to the form of the inflorescence). 
Stns. Boscoea (of Roxburgh), Viticastram. Ord. Ver- 
benacew. ^ A genus consisting of about eight species of 
stove, climbing shrubs, natives of the Eastern provinces 
of India and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers in rather 
small, pedunculate, sessile cymes ; calyx five-toothed ; 
ooroUa tube short, the limb spreading, of five ovate or 
oblong lobes; stamens five. Leaves opposite, entire. 
S. peniandra, the only species introduced, thrives in sandy 
loam. It may be increased by cutting^, inserted in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 
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S. Jacklana (Jack's). A synonym of »?. pentandra. 

S. pentandra (five-anthered). Jl. six in a head ; corolla purple, 
the tube equalling: the calyx, the throat white and very hairy; 
panicle ample, leafy below ; peduncles filiform. June. I. shortly 
petiolate, oblong, obtuse at base, attenuated-acuminate, highly 
glabrous and shining above, pubescent beneath, h. 6ft. East 
India, 1823. Syn. S. Jaekiana. 

SFHENOGTITE. Included under Ursinia (which see). 

SFHEITOTOraA. Included under Dracopliylluiii 

(which see). 

SFHISBiOIDAIi. Approaching u. sphere in shape. 

SFHINCrlDS: (Hawk Moths). A family of Moths of 
very distinct and striking aspect, characterised by the 
thick, heavy body, and long, pointed wings, which are 
moved by powerful muscles. This allows of very rapid 
flight, except in a few {Smerinthus), in which the wings 
are broader, but weaker, and flight is slow and heavy. 
The moths are large, certain species, e.g., Death's Head 
Moths, being among the largest of British insects. The 
antennae are usually thicker in the middle, and end in a 
hooked bristle. The larvas are generally peculiar in form, 
being rather thick, tapering from a little in front of the 
middle towards the head, but cut oft' abruptly behind, 
where a curved " horn " is present just above the blunt 
hinder end. Most of the larvffi are ornamented with 
seven oblique coloured lines on the sides. Those of 
several species have a habit of drawing back the head 
into the segments just behind it, and assume an attitude 
fancifully supposed to resemble the Egyptian Sphinx ; 
and from this habit the" family name has been derived. 
The popular name of " Hawk Moths " refers to their swift- 
ness of flight. They mostly fly in the dusk of evening 
and of early morning ; bat one, the Humming Bird Moth, 
flies by day. Several of the species feed, as larvse, upon 
garden produce, or on bushes and trees. Acherontia 
Atropos (formerly called Sphinx Atropos), the Death's 




Fig. 512. Death's Head Hawk Moth (Acherontia Atropos). 



Head Hawk Moth (see Fig. 512), feeds almost entirely on 
Potatoes (see remarks on Insects, under Potato), less 
often on Jasmine and the Tea-tree ; but the larva, though 
very large, is not often seen, because of its habit of 
feeding only in darkness, concealing itself in the soil by 
day. 

The Hawk Moths that feed on cultivated trees and 
shrubs are the following : The Eyed Hawk Moth (Smerin- 
thus oeellatus), on Apple and other fruit-trees, as well 
as on Willows, Poplars, &o. The moth reaches about 
3in. in spread of wings, and is easily known by the 



Sphingidse — continued. 
rosy-brown wings, clouded with olive-brown markings, 
and especially by a large, bluish, eye-like spot on each 
hind wing near the hind angle. The larva is green, 
with a blue horn ; the seven obli'que stripes on each 
side are white, edged with dark green above. The 
Poplar Hawk Moth (S. Populi) lives on Poplars and 
■Willows, and on Laurel and Laurustinus. The moth 
reaches about 3in. across the wings, which are grey, 
with darker bands and a white dot in the middle of 
each fore wing, and a red patch at the base of each 
hind wing. The larva is green, sprinkled with yellow ; 
the horn is yellow above, redder beneath; and the 
oblique stripes on the sides are yellow. This insect is 
the most plentiful of the family. The Lime Hawk 
Moth {S. Tilice) is less common. The moth reaches 
from 2iin. to Sin. across the wings. The fore wings have 
the outer edge a good deal indented; they are pale 
reddish or olive-brown, with a broad, greenish outer 
border, and a dark olive-green band across the middle, 
often broken so as to form two spots. The hind wings 
are blackish at the base, brown elsewhere, with a darker 
band across each. The larva feeds on Limes and Elm- 
trees. It is green, sprinkled with yellow dots, and the 
oblique stripes are yellowish, sometimes edged with red ; 
the horn is blue above, yellow beneath, and behind it is 
a flat, purple scale edged with orange. The Privet Hawk 
Moth (Sphinx Ligustri) feeds on Privet and Lilac, and 
is common in the southern counties of England. The 
fore wings often exceed 4in. in spread, and are more 
pointed and narrower than in those insects already men- 
tioned; they are pale brown, clouded with darker brown, 
and streaked with black ; the hind wings are rosy-red, 
with three black cross-bars. The larva is bright green ; 
the horn is black above and at the tip, and yellow 
beneath ; the oblique streaks on the sides are white 
behind, delicate purple in front ; the skin is smooth. The 
large Elephant Hawk Moth (Chcero- 
campa elpenor) feeds on 'Willowherb, 
Fuchsia, and Vine. The moth reaches 
2iiu. in spread of the fore wings, 
which are pointed, and are olive-green, 
with pink outer and front margins, 
and two pink, oblique cross-bars ; the 
base of each hind wing is black, and 
the rest of it pink. The larva is green, 
dark grey, or brown, with black mot- 
tlings. On each side of the fifth and 
sixth rings of the body is a large black 
patch, inclosing a white, kidney-shaped 
spot, the whole resembling an eye. 
The horn is short and black, with the 
tip white ; the front rings of the 
body are narrowed and retractile, and 
when they are retracted the form of 
the larva has been fancifully compared 
to an elephant's head, the spots men- 
tioned above resembling the eyes. This 
moth is common in many places. 

Remedies. The only remedy neces- 
sary is, hand-picking the larvae, if they 
become so numerous as to require it. 
Their large size renders them easily 
seen, though their colours usually 
assimilate well with those of their food -plants. The 
larvEB of A. Atropos require to be looked for with a 
lantern at night, as they hide in the soil by day. The 
larvse of almost all the Hawk Moths go underground to 
become pupae, and little can be done to diminish the 
number of pups, or of perfect insects. The pupae of 
A. Atropos are occasionally found when Potatoes are 
being harvested in gardens and in fields. 

SFKIITX ATROPOS. See Sphingidse. 

SPICATE. Eesembling a spike ; disposed in spikes, 
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SPICE BUSK. 



Lindera Benzoin. 



SFICILLARIA. A synonym of Fetnnga (which 
see). 

SPIDER PLOWBR. A common name for Cleome. 

SPIDBR ORCHIS. See Ophrys aranifera. 

SPIDERS. The true Spiders are very helpful to 
gardeners, inasmuch as they live upon insects, and 
destroy multitudes' of the hurtful kinds. The larger 
Spiders, such as the " Garden Spider " {Epeira dia- 
demaia), live on the smaller Moths and the larger Plies, 
and the smaller Spiders aid largely to destroy the 
swarms of Aphides. Spiders vary much in habits. 
Many of them {e.g., Lycosa, Salticus) spin no webs, but 
hunt their prey; while others spread webs, often of 
great complexity and beauty, in which to catch their 
food, while they lie concealed in a retreat close at 
hand, ready to rush upon every insect that touches the 
web. Gossamer is the work of many small, dark 
Spiders, belonging to the genera Linyphia, Neriene, and 
WalckencBra. 

Bed Spider is not a true Spider, but a Mite of 
microscopic size, which spins a thin web over the sur- 
faces of leaves, and . often materially injures plants 
by sucking out the sap from the leaves. See 
Tetranyclins telarius. 

SPIDERWORT. A common name for Tradescantia 
and other plants. 

SPIELMANITIA. A synonym of Oftia (which see). 

SPIGEIiIA (named in honour of Adrian Spiegel 
[Latinised Spigelius'], 1578-1625, Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery at Padua, and a botanical author). Stns. 
Oanala, Ccelostylis. Okd. Loganiacem. A genus com- 
prising about thirty species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, glabrous, scarcely pilose, or stellate-tomentose, 
annual or perennial herbs, rarely sub-shrubs, natives of 
tropical and North America. Flowers red, yellow, or 
purplish, elongated or small, ii unilateral, many or few- 
flowered spikes ; calyx five-parted, the segments narrow ; 
corolla tubular or salver-shaped ; lobes five, valvate, at 
length spreading ; stamens five, affixed to the tube. 
Leaves opposite, often membranous, penniveined or rarely 
three or five-nerved, connected by stipules or by a trans- 
verse membrane. The three species introduced are pretty 
plants, but are not often seen in cultivation. The Indian 
Pink, Pink Boot, or Worm Grass, of the shops, is the 
produce of 8. marilandica . A compost of loam and peat 
is most suitable for these plants. 8. anthelmia may be 
propagated by seeds, and the other two species by 
cuttings. 

S. anthelmia (worm-killing). Pink Root of Demerara. Jl. of a 
purplish-white ; corolla slender, ^in. long ; spikes one to four in 
the upper axils. July. I. scarcely petiolate ; lower ones opposite ; 
uppermost ones quaternately whorled, ovate-oblong, acuminate 
at both ends. h. Ijft. Guatemala to Brazil, 1759. Stove annual. 
(B. M. 2359.) 

S. marilandica (Maryland).^ Indian Pink ; Maryland Pink 
Root ; Worm Grass. Jl. red outside, yellow within ; corolla 
l^ln. long, the lobes lanceolate ; spikes simple or forked, short. 
July. I. sessile, ovate-lanceolate, acute. Stems simple and erect 
from a perennial root. A. bin. to 18in. North America, 169^1. A 
showy, Tiardy plant. (B. M. 80 ; B. M. PI. 180; h. B. C. 930.) 

S. splendens (splendid).* /!. bright scarlet, upwards of lin. long ; 
corolla cylindric, slightly inflated upwards ; spikes several towards 
the apex of the stem, elegantly recurved. July. I. 4in. to 5in. 
long, contracted into a short petiole, obovate-oblong, acuminate, 
slightly hairy, h. Utt. Mexico and Guatemala, 1860. A beauti- 
ful, stove perennial. (B. H. 1862, 65 ; B. M. 5268 ; R. G. 481.) 

SFIGITEIi. See Meum athamanticum. 

SFIEE. An inflorescence in which the flowers are 
sessile along a simple, undivided axis or rachis. 

SFIKELBT. A secondary spike ; the term is espe- 
cially applied to the small, terminal collection of florets 
in grasses. 

SPIEEITARD, or ITARD. See ITavdostaoIiys. 



SPIKENARD, PLOUGHMAN'S. See Bacckaris. 

SFILANTKES (from spilos, a spot, and anthos, a 
flower; in allusion to the original species having yellow 
florets and a brown disk). Sometimes spelt Spilanthus. 
Including Acmella. Oed. Composite. A genus of about 
a spore species of annual or rarely perennial herbs, in- 
habiting warm regions, Flower-heads yellow or white, 
with a yellow disk, often long-stalked, heterogamous. 
Leaves opposite, often toothed. The species have no 
garden value. S. oleracea (Para Cress) is cultivated in 
the tropics as a salad plant, and is now and then met 
with in botanical collections. 
S, crocata. See Verbeslna crocata. 



SPILANTHUS. 



Spilanthes. 



SPILOSOMA MENTHASTRI. This insect, 
generally known as the White Ermine Moth, is one of 
the commoner of the Bombycidm, at least in the larval 
stage. The larvae are found in autumn on almost every 
low plant, including all kinds of cultivated herbs, 
They reach a length of over lin., are stout in form, 
and are covered thickly with hairs of a brown or 
nearly black colour, but show a paler line down the 
middle of the back. In late autumn, they are com- 
monly seen crawling on roads, on walls, and, in fact, 
everywhere, in the search for safe retreats in which to 
become pupffi. In summer, the moths emerge. The 
fore wings are rather rounded, and reach about Ifin. in 
expanse. They are creamy-white, with about thirty 
small black spots on each, forming four very irregular, 
curved rows; the hind wings are pure white, and bear 
three or four small black spots; the head and thorax 
are white, the abdomen orange-yellow, with a row of 
black spots down the middle, and also down each side ; 
the body is thick and clumsy. 

Bemedy. Hand-picking is the most effectual, as the 
larvse are easily detected ; but they seldom do serious 
harm; and they may even be regarded as occasionally 
useful, since they feed on troublesome weeds. The 
" White Ermine " has allies which feed almost wholly 
on weeds, viz., the " Buff Ermine " (S. lubricvpeda), 
which is buff-colour, with small, dark spots, and a dark, 
oblique cross-bar ; the " Water Ermine " (S. Urticm), 
with the wings white, with two black dots ; and the 
" Muslin Moth " {Diaphora mendica), of which the female 
has semi-transparent white wings, and the male is smoke- 
coloured ; the wings show black spots in both sexes. 

SPINACH (Spinacia oleracea). An annual, culti- 
vated for its leaves, which are cooked and served as 
a vegetable. It may be raised in any quantity from 
seed, which should be sown sucoessionally through the 
summer, where the plants are intended to remain. 
Spinach prefers a, deep, rich soil, and a rather moist 
situation, through the summer ; for the winter crop, a 
drier and rather warm position should be selected. The 
first sowing may be made at the latter end of February, 
or early in March, according to the weather and the 
state of the ground. To maintain a supply, a sowing 
should be made about every fortnight, or at longer 
intervals, if there is but little demand for the leaves, as 
in dry weather the plants soon run to seed. Sow in 
drills lin. deep, and about 1ft. apart. In May, and the 
two following months, single drills between rows of Beans 
or Peas may be sown with good success, as here partial 
shade is provided, and no injury is caused to the other 
crops, if the ground is good, Spinach being such a quick- 
growing subject. When the ground is dry, watering is 
of great advantage, or it may be newly turned up with 
a fork, and the seeds steeped about four hours in water, 
then sown at once. In order to obtain good-sized leaves, 
the plants should be thinned to 4in. or 6in. apart, so 
soon as they are large enough. In picking, the largest 
leaves should be selected, particularly during winter and 
early spring, when but little new growth is made. 
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Spinach — continued. 

Spinaoh intended for standing through the winter 
should be sown, according to the locality, from the 
middle of August till the middle of September, when it 
is tolerably certain not to run to seed before winter. 
In unfavourable districts, the former date will not be 
too soon, while the latter will suit some localities. As 
before noted, a favoured spot should be selected, and 
the drills should be rather wider apart than for the 
summer crops : about 15in. will be close enough. It is 
often advisable to make two sowings for winter, as, if 
the first proves too early, the second may be better 
depended upon to succeed. 

Sorts. These are not numerous ; they are divided into 
two classes, which are distinguished by the seeds, one 
being smooth, the other prickly. The Eound-seeded, 
known as Summer Spinach, is most extensively grown 
in summer ; the Prickly, or Winter Spinaoh, is the 
hardier of the two, and is sown for withstanding the 
winter. Flanders Spinach and Lettuce-leaved Spinach 
are varieties of the Eound-seeded class, which are not 
always distinguished and grown separately from the com- 
mon sort. 

Fungi. The only Fungus that has been recorded as 
seriously destructive to Spinach is Peronospora effusa. 
For an account of this parasite, see Ferouospora. 
Plants attacked by it should be removed without delay, 
and, if possible, burned, to destroy the spores of the 
Fungus. 

Insects. The insect pests are not numerous, and 
there are none that can be regarded as peculiarly attached 
to this plant. Its chief foes are larvae of Moths, such 
as are described under the headings Noctna, Plusia, 
Potherb Moths, and Surface Caterpillars, where 
also information will be found as to the remedies to be 
employed against their ravages. 

When the plants are allowed to run to seed, the in- 
florescence is often infested by Aj)his Rumicis, and 
other kinds of Green Flies. See Aphides. 

SPINACH, MOUNTAIN'. A name applied to 
Atriplex liortensis. 

SPINACH, NEW ZEALAND. See Tetragouia 
ezpansa. 

SPINACH, WILD. A common name for Oheno- 
podiitm Bonns-Henricus. 

SPINACIA (from spina, a prickle ; alluding to the 
prickly processes of the fruit). Spinach. Orb. Oheno- 
podiacece. A small genus (four species) of hardy, annual, 
erect, glabrous herbs, natives of the Orient. Flowers 
dioecious, very rarely hermaphrodite, glomerate ; male 
glomerules in terminal, interrupted spikes, females often 
axillary. Leaves alternate, petiolate, triangular-ovate or 
hastate, entire or sinuate-toothed. S. oleracea, a valu- 
able herb, is the only species calling for description here. 
For culture, &c., see Spinach. 

S. oleracea (culinary). Jl., males green, growing in long, terminal 
spikes ; females axillary, sessile, clustered. June, Seeds in some 
varieties prickly, in others smooth. I. large, thick, succulent, 
somewhat triangular, deep green, on long petioles. Stem erect, 
large, round, hoUow, about 2ft. high. 1568. The Tarieties 
glabra and spinosa represent the Round and Prickly Seeded 
varieties. 

SPINDLE-TREE. See Enonymns. 

SPINE. A sharp-pointed, woody or indurated body ; 
a hardened leaf-stalk, stipule, abortive branch, or any 
other process into the composition of which woody tissue 
enters. 

SFINESCENT. Terminating in a sharp point or 
spine. 

SFINOSE. Furnished with spines ; of a spiny 
character. 

SPINULIPEROUS, SPINTTLOSE. Furnished 
with diminutive spines. 

vol. III. 



SPIBJEA (the old Greek name used by Theophrastus, 
probably from speirns, to wind ; alluding to the fitness of 
the plants for forming into garlands). Meadow-sweet. 
Okd. Rosacea}. A genus comprising about fifty species 
of handsome (mostly deciduous and hardy) shrubs, sub- 
shrubs, or herbs, broadly dispersed over the temperate 
and sub-frigid regions of the Northern hemisphere, rarely 
found in the tropics. Flowers pink or white, axillary or 
terminal, variously clustered; calyx persistent, with an 
ureeolate, oampanulate, or concave tube, and a limb of 
four or five imbricated or valvate lobes; petals four or five, 
rounded, shortly clawed; stamens twenty to sixty, in one, 
two, or three series. Leaves alternate, simple or pinnate, 
or twice or thrice ternate ; stipules free, or adnate in a 
sheath at the bases of the petioles, rarely obsolete. The 
shrubby species succeed in almost any soil in open situa- 
tions. The perennials prefer moist places and loamy soil, 
particularly S. palmata and S. Ulmaria, which succeed well 
by the side of water. Shrubby Spirasas are propagated 
by cuttings of the young wood, inserted in sandy soil, and 
kept close and shaded until rooted ; or by means of the 
root-offsets which are so freely produced by most of the 
species. The perennials may be increased by divisions. 

A modification of Maximowicz' key to the genus is 
given below. Some of the sections are looked upon as 
distinct genera by that author. 

Aruncus. 
Flowers dicecious; calyx withering in fruit, hypogynous with the 
stamens. Carpels normally three, cartilaginous. Leaves re- 
peatedly divided in" a ternate manner. 
Aruncus 
astilboides 

Eriogjmia. 

Flowers hermaphrodite ; calyx persistent in fruit, perigynous with 
the stamens. Carpels two-valved, membranous, free ; seeds re- 
sembling sawdust. Leaves twice ternately divided, 
pectinata 
Spiraea proper. 

Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely polygamous ; calyx persistent in 
fruit, perigynous with the stamens. Carpels one-valved, carti- 
laginous, free ; seeds several, more or less appendiculate ; 
albumen none or almost obsolete. 

Section 1. Petrophytum. 
Flowers racemose ; pedicels of equal length, sometimes very short. 
CEespitosa 

Section II. ChaM/EDRYOn. 
Flowers not truly racemose ; pedicels of the corymbs or clusters 
one-flowered, of unequal length. 
Series 1. Leaves of the flowering and sterile branches some- 
what dissimilar, commonly very short, 
alpina 
crenifolia 
hypericifolia 
prunifoiia fiore-pleno 
Thunbergii 
Scries 2. Leaves of the flowering and sterile branches similar, 
usually elongated. 

Blumei 
cana 

cantoniensis 
chamffidrifolia 
chinensis 
media 
pubescens 
trilobata 
Section III. Spiraria. 
Corymbs or panicles compound. 
Series 1. Flowers corymbose, 
bella 

betulifolia 
canescens 
decumbens 
gracilis 
japonica 
vaccinifolia 
Series 2. Flower paniculate. 
Douglasii 
salicifolia 
tomentosa 

Sibirsea. 

Flowers paniculate, dicecious. 
Isevigata 
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Spirsea — continued. 

Holodisous. 

Flowers in ample, many-flowered, terminal panicles ; stamens 
longer than the petals. 

discolor 

Fillpendula. 

Herbaceous perennials. Flowers in axillary or teiminal cymes. 
Leaves interruptedly pinnate. 

Filipendula 
lobata 
palmata 
. Ulmaria 
vestita 

Sorbarla. 

Ovules pendulous ; carpels corixceous, 
completely splitting into two halves ; 
large, membranous, pinnately divided. 

grandiflom 

Lindleyana 

sorbifolia 

Cliameebatiaria, 

Leaves bipinnatisect, Milfoil-like. 
Millefolium. 

The most popular species and varieties are here de- 
scribed. Except where otherwise indicated, all- are hardy, 
deciduous shrubs. 



cohering at the base, 
seeds several. Leaves 




SpirsBEi — continued. 

to the leaves. June and July, I. oblong-lanceolate, sessile, 

serrulated, glabrous ; midrib pmnately branched, h. Wt. to 5ft. 

Siberia, 1806. 
S. amurensls (Ainur). A synonym of Neillia amurensis. 
S. arisefolla (White-beam-leaved). A synonym of S. discolor 

aricefolia. 
S. Ariincus (Aruncus). Croat's Beard. Jl. whitish, in many 

slender spikes, disposed in a long, compound panicle. June. 

I. thrice-pinnate ; leaflets thin, lanceolate-oblong, or the terminal 

ones ovate-lanceolate, taper-pointed, sharply cut and serrated. 

h. 4ft. Northern hemisphere, 1633. Herbaceous perennial. See 

Fig. 513. 
S. A. americana (American). A form with the interrupted 

male flowers scarcely larger th^n the female ones. Follicles 

more than twice as long as broad. North America, Japan, 

and China. In the Japanese Alps, this sometimes occurs only 

1ft. in height. 
S. A, trltemata (triternate). Jr., carpels twice (often more than 

three times) as long as broad. I. frequently clothed with ashy 

pubescence beneath. Himalaya. 
S. astUboldes (Astilbe-like). Jl. white, in spicate panicles. 

Summer. Japan. In general aspect, this species resembles 

S. AruncuSy but it is considerably dwarf er in stature, and much 

more graceful in character, A handsome perennial. See Fig. 514, 

for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 
S. barbata (bearded). A synonym of Astilbe japonica. 
S. bella (pretty). Jl. of a beautiful red colour ; calyx lobes 

deflexed ; cymes terminal, spreading, and, as weU as the 

branches, pubescent. July and August. I. ovate, glabrous, ser- 
rated, petiolate, glaucous beneath. Stems glabrous, 
rufous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Himalaya, 1820. (B. M. 
2426.) 

S, betullfolia (Birch-leaved). tl. creamy-white ; 
corymbs large, flat, several times compound. June. 
t simple, oval or ovate, cut-toothed towards the 
apex ; stipules obsolete. A. Itt. to 2ft. North- 
eastern Asia and North America, 1819. Shrub 
nearly smooth. Syx. S. corymhosa (L. B. C. 671). 

S. Bliimel (Blame's). Jl. white ; cymes peduncu- 
late, terminal, and, as well as the calyx, glabrous. 
I. obovate, obtuse, deeply toothed at the apex, 
rather smooth, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Japan. (B. H. 
1858, 37, f. 2.) 

S. Boursleril (Boursier de la Riviere's). A synonym 
of S. diifcolor dumosa. 

S. osespitosa (tufted). Jl. white, densely spicate- 
racemose. Summer. I. small, silky, entire ; radical 
ones rosulato, spathulate ; cauline ones linear, 
minute, h. bin. Northern Mexico, Nevada, &c. 

S. callosa (callous-leaved). A synonym of S. 
japonica. 

S, c. alba (white). 
alba. 

S. c. rosea (rosy). 
splendens. 



synonym 
A synonym of 5. japonica 
A synonym of S, japonica 



Fig. 513. Upper Portion of Plant of Spir.ua Aruncus, 
S. acutlfolla (acute-leaved). A synonym of S. hyperieifolia acuta. 
S. alba (white). A synonym of S. salidjolia paniculata. 
S. alpina (alpine). JU white; sepals ascending; corymbs ter- 
minal, stalked, and in many instances leafless, large in proportion 



S. c. superba (superb). A synonym of S. japonica 

superba. 
S. cana (hoary-leaved). Jl. white ; sepals spreading ; 

styles thick ; corymbs somewhat racemose, the 

lateral ones pedunculate, loosely few-flowered. 

June and July. I. ovate, iin. to liin. long, acute, 

quite entire or slightly toothed, hoary-villous. A. 

1ft. to 2ft. Croatia, 1825. 
S. canescens (hoary), fl. pale pink or white; 
corymbs crowded, and, as well as the branches, 
tomentose. Summer. I. oval or obovate, obtuse, 
stalked, quite entire, villous. Himalaya, 1879. 

An erect, branched, canescent shrub, with the 

habit of S. hyperieifolia. 
S. cantonlensls (Canton).* Jl. white and showy, 
disposed in terminal umbels. Early summer. 
1. small, simple, lanceolate, three-lobed, deeply 
toothed. A. 3ft. to 4tt. Japan, 1843. A glabrous, 
hardy, evergreen shrub. Syn. S. Eeevesiaiia (B. E. 
XXX. 10). There is a double-flowered variety of 
this species in cultivation, which is highly desir- 
able. (F. d. S. 1097.) 

S. ceanothlfolla (Ceanothus-leaved). A synonym 
of S. chamcsdrijolia. 

S. ohameedrlfolla (Germander-leaved). Jl. white, 
disposed in hemispherical corymbs ; sepals re- 
flexed ; pedicels slender, elongated. June and 
.Tuly. I. ovate, deeply serrated at the apex, pu- 
bescent, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South-eastern Europe to 
Japan, &c., 1789. Sv,\'. S. ceanothijolia. 
S, o. flexuosa (flexuous). /. generally smaller than those of the 
type. I. elliptic-lanceolate, unequally serrated, hardly incised. 
Eastern Siberia, &c. Syn. S. Jlexuosa. ., 

S. c, ulmlfolla (Elm-leaved). Jl. white, disposed in nearly 
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Fig. 514. Spie/EA astilboides, showing Habit and tletacliecl Inflorescence. 
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hemispherical, terminal corymbs; sepals reflexed. June and 
July. l. ovate-lanceolate, acute, flat, sharply serrated, gla- 
brous, h. 3ft. to 5ft. Siberia, &c., 1790. A handsome shrub. 
(B. R. 1222 and L. B. C. 1042, under name of S. ckammdrifolia.) 
S. chinensis (Chinese). Jl. pure white, small, slightly fragrant, 
arranged in small, hemispherical corymbs. March. I. ovate- 
oblong, liin. long, acute, much wrinkled, deeply serrated, sub- 
trilobed, beneath, as well as on the branches, pubescent, h. 2ft. 
Central China, 1843. Stn. S. pubescent, of Lindley (B. B. 
xxxiii. 38). 

S. confusa (confused). A synonym of S. media. 

S. corymbosa (corymbose). A synonym of S. betulifolia. 

S, crenifolia (crenate-leaved). Jl. white, in many-flowered, 
racemose corymbs, generally subtended by foliaceous bracts ; 
stamens longer than the petals. Summer. I. stalked, round- 
oval, sharply toothed, rarely entire. North-east Asia. 

S. decumbens (decumbent). Jl. white, in terminal corymbs. 
Summer. I, roundish-oval, crenately-toothed. Tyrol. A dwarf, 




Fig. 515. Flowering Branch of Spir/ea discolor dumosa. 



Spiresa — continued. 

trailing shrub, suitable for covering rocks and banks. (G. C. 
n. s., xii., p. 752.) 

S. discolor arissfolia (discoloured, White-beam leaved). Jl. 
dirty-white, in elegant, nodding panicles. Summer. I. rigid, 
cuneate at base, dark green above, silvery beneath ; those on 
young growths about the size and shape of those of the Haw- 
thorn, h. 4ft. to 10ft. North-west America. Syn. S. aricefolia 
(B. R. 1365). 

S. d. dumosa (brambly). This differs from the last-named plant 
in its less compound panicles and much smaller stature. See 
Fig. 515. Syns. S. Boursierii (R. H. 1859, 519), 5. dumosa. 

S. Douglasil (Douglas*). * Jl. rose-coloured, nearly sessile, in a 
dense, terminal, thyrsoid panicle, 6in, to 9in. in lengih. August. 
I. simple, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, serrulated towards the apex, 
covered with a white down beneath, h. 3ft. North-west America. 
(B. M. 5151 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 178; R. H. 1846, 6.) 
S* D. Nobleana (Noble's). Jl. purplish-red ; inflorescence looser 
than in the type. I. elliptic or oblong, obtuse or acute, more or 
less toothed, pubescent or almost glabrous 
beneath. California, 1859. (B. M. 5169 and 
I. H. 286, under name of S. Nobleana.) 
S. dumosa (brambly). A synonym of S. 

discolor dujnosa. 
S. Filipendula(Filipendula).^ Dropwort. Jl. 
white, or rosy outside, |in. in diameter ; cymes 
loose, panicled ; peduncles slender, June and 
July. I. interruptedly pinnate, glabrous, 4in 
to loin, long, chiefly radical ; leaflets many, 
sessile, deeply cut-serrate, iin. to ^in. long, 
the terminal one three-lobed ; stipules of 
cauline leaves toothed. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, erect, grooved, with a few small leaves. 
Europe (Britain), &c. Tuberous, herbaceous 
perennial. See Fig. 516. (Sy. En. B. 416.) 
There is a form of this with double flowers. 

S. flagellata (whip-like). A synonym of S. 
kyperici/olia. 

S. flexuosa (fiexuous). A synonym of S. 
eJuvmcRdrifolia Jlexuosa. 

S. Fortune! (Fortune's). A synonym of 
S. japonica. 

S. gracilis (slender). JL white, corymbose 
(with long, capillary pedicels) ; corymbs in 
lax, spreading, rounded, glabrous panicles. 
July and August. I. obtuse or orbicular, 
elliptic, glabrous, glaucous beneath, serrated 
at the apex. Branches hairy, h. 2ft. Ne- 
paul, 1820. (L. B. C. 1403, under name of 
S. vaccinifolia.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. white, 
corymbose. July and August. I. pinnate ; 
leaflets serrately incised, h. 2ft. to 3ft 
Siberia, c&c. Sub-shrub. This much resembles 
S. sorbifolia, but the flowers are twice as 
large as those of that species, and the leaves 
are -smaller. Syn. S. Fallam. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered), of Hooker. 
A synonym of Exochorda grandi/hra. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered), of Loddiges. 
A synonym of S. salid/olia grandijiora. 

S. hydrangesefolia (Hydrangea-leaved). A 
synonym of S. japonica splendetis. 

S. hypericifolia (Hypericum- leaved). Jl. 
white, in either peduncled corymbs or sessile 
umbels ; pedicels glabrous or slightly downy. 
June and July. I. obovate-oblong, three or 
four-nerved, entire or toothed, glabrous, 
slightly downy, h, 4ft. to 6ft Asia Minor 
to Eastern Siberia, &c., 1640. Syn. S. Jia- 
gellata. 

S. h. acuta (acute-leaved). Jl. in sessile 
corymbs. I. spathulate, elongated, acute, 
perfectly entire or rarely tluree to five- 
toothed, rather glabrous. Syn. S. acuti/olia. 

S. h. Besseriana (Besser's). Jl. in rather 
loose, terminal corymbs. I. mostly entire. 
Plant rather glabrous. (L. B. C. 1262.) 

S. h. crenata (crenate-leaved). A variety 
with obovate leaves. 

S. h. thalictroides (Meadow-rue-leaved). 

Jl. in a few-flowered, sessile corymb ; stamens 
as long as the petals. June and July. l. 
smooth, glaucous, obovate, entire ; those on 
the barren shoots cuneate-obovate or sub- 
deltoid. Mongolia. Syn. S. tJialictroides. 

S. japonica (Japanese). Jl. rosy-red, disposed 
in terminal, flat corymbs. June. I, gla- 
brescent, simple, lanceolate, acute, sharply 
serrated ; serratures thickened at the tips. 
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Si — continued. 

h. 4ft. to 5ft. China, Japan, &c., 1869. A very handsome and 
desirable, greenhouse, evergreen shrub. Syns. S. eallosa (L. & 
P. F. G. ii. 191), S. Fm-tunei (B. M. 5164 ; F. d. S. 871). 




Fig. 516. Inflorescence of SpiHyEA Filipendula. 

S. 1. alba (white), fl. white. A compact, pretty bush, not more 
than 1ft. high. SYN. S. eallosa alta. 

S.J. rubra (red). A very handsome variety, having darlc red 
ffowers (B. H. 1862, p. 100.) ' 

S. J. splendens (splendid). Jl. peach-coloured. A dwarf-growing, 
floriferous plant, adapted for forcing. Garden origin. Syns. 
5. eallosa rosea, S. hydrangeoefolia, S. splendens, 

S. j. snperba (superb), ft. deep rose-red. A fine garden form. 
Syn. ,S. eallosa superba. 

S. japonloa (Japanese), of gardens. The plant commonly known 
by this name is Astilbe japonica (which see). 

S. laevigata (smooth), fi. white, tinged with rose, dioecious ; male 
panicles larger and looser, in longer, interrupted racemes ; female 
panicles smaller and more dense, in closely-packed, continuous 
racemes of smaller flowers. June. I. entire, oblong-lanceolate, 
glaucous, glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Siberia. 

S. laxlflora (loose-flowered). A synonym of S. vaecinifolia. 

S. Llndleyana (Lindley's).* fl. white, disposed in large, terminal 
panicles. September. I. large, unequally pinnate ; leaflets 
eleven to twenty-one, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, coarsely serrated, 
glaucous beneath, h. Ut to 8ft. Himalayas. (B. E. 33.) 

S. lobata (lobed). Queen of the Prairie, fl. deep peach-blossom 
colour, handsome ; sepals and petals often In fours ; panicle 
compound-clustered. June. I. mterruptedly pinnate ; terminal 
leaflet very large, seven to nine-parted, the lobes incised and 
toothed ; stipules reniform. h. 2ft. to 8ft. North America, 1765. 
A glabrous, herbaceous perennial. The bruised foliage exhales 
the odour of Sweet Birch. (E. G. 397.) Syn. S. mnusta (of 
gardens). 

S. 1. albicans (whitish). A chance seedling, raised near Metz, 
difliering from the type in its lighter rose-coloured flowers. SYN. 
iS. vemtsta albicans. 

S. media (intermediate), fl. white, corymbose ; stamens longer 
than the petals. June and July. I. eUiptic-lanceolate, acute, 
more or less serrated, three or four-ribbed, hairy beneath, rarely 
entire or with a few large teeth towards the apex. Branches 
terete, sub-erect, h. 2ft. to «t. Northern Asia, &c. SYNS. 
S. confusa, S. oblongi/qlia. 

S. m. rotnndifoUa (round-leaved), fl. pure white, scented, 
corymbose, abundantly produced. I. elliptic, three-toothed at 
apex. Japan, 1885. A handsome garden variety. (G. C. n. s. , 
xxiii. 56.) 



Spirsea — continued. 

S. Millefolium (MUfoil-leaved). fl. whitish, in many-flowered 
racemes at the tips of the branches. Summer. I. glabrous above, 
stellate-tomentose beneath, much resembling in cutting those of 
the common Milfoil. California, &c., 1830. A low, evergreen 
shrub. Syi\. Chamfebatiaria Millefolium. 

S. Nobleana (Noble's). A variety of S. Douolasii. 

S. oblongifolla (oblong-leaved). A synonym of S. media. 

S. opullfolia (Guelder Eose-leaved). A synonym of Jfeillia 
opulifolia. 

S. Pallasll (Pallas'). A synonym of S. grandiflora. 



S Msi- 







Fig. 517. Spiraea palmata. 

S. palmata (palmate-leaved).* fl. of a brilliant crimson, disposed 
in large, corymbose panicles. June to August. I. palmately five 
to seven-lobed; lobes oblong, acuminated, acutely and doubly 
serrated. Stems (as well as the peduncles) crimson, h. 1ft. to 
2ft. Japan, 1823. A beautiful, herbaceous perennial ; it is one 
of the most striking and effective species in cultivation. See 
Fig. 517. (B. M. 5725.) 

S. p. alba (white). This differs from the type in its white flowers 
and lighter green leaves. 

S. p. elegans (elegant). A very fine garden plant, having large, 
paniculate corymbs of white flowers with red anthers, and 
pinnatisect leaves. 1878. (F. & P. 1878, 463.) Although figured 
under this name, and reputed to be a hybrid between 5. palmata 
and Astilbe japonica, this probably has nothing to do with either 
of the plants named, and may, after all, only be a form of 
S. ITlmaria. 

S. p. purpnrascens (purplish). A form with purplish-tinted 
foliage. 

S. panlculata alba (white-panicled). A synonym of S. saliei- 
folia paniculata. 

S. pectiuata (comb-like), fl. whitish ; raceme woolly, often 
compound, somewhat capitate, elongated in fruit. Summer. 
I. rigid, much attenuated and linear at the base, twice or thrice 
three-cleft ; lobes linear, acute. Stems tufted, creeping ; branches 
short, erect, leafy, h. Sin. to 12in. North America. Herbaceous 
perennial. (H. F. B. A. i. 28.) 

S. prunifolla flore-pleno (Prunus-leaved, double-flowered).* 
fl. pure white, produced in fascicles along the whole length of 
the branches. Spring. (. small, glabrous, connate at base, and 
irregularly serrated in the upper half. h. 3ft. China and Japan, 
1846; One of the most familiar garden plants in the genus. 
(S. Z. F. J. i. 70.) 

S. pubescens (downy), fl. white ; sepals erect ; corymbs hemi- 
spherical. March. I. ovate-oblong, incised-serrated, pubescent 
beneath. ?i. 2ft. Mongolia, 1843. 

S. pubescens (downy), of Lindley. A synonym of S. chinensis. 

S. Re^vesiana (Beeves'). A synonym of S. cantonienm. 

S. reticulata (netted). A synonym of Astilbe iaponica variegata. 

S. rtaamnifolla (Ehamnus-leaved). A synonym of S. vaecinifolia. 

S. sallclfoUa (Willow-leaved), fl. rosy or pink, disposed in ter- 
minal, racemose, dense, sub-cyllndric cymes. July and August. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, from 2in. to 3in. long, equally or 
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Spiraea — continued. 

unequally serrated. Stems 3£t. to 5ft. high, stolonif erous. Europe 
(naturalised in Britain). 

S. s. alpestris (alpine). I. shorter than those of 5. 8. camea. 
Branches very short. A small shrub. 

S. ^s.^ carnea (filesh-coloured). Jl. flesh-coloured ; panicles con- 
sisting of more or less spicate racemes. I. lanceolate. Bark of 
the branches yellowish. 

S. s. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. pink, twice as large as 
those of the type. An ornamental, free-growing shrub. (L. B. C. 
1988, under name of S. grandiflora.) 

S. s. latifolla (broad-leaved). Jl. white. I. ovate-oblong. Bark 
of the branches reddish. 

S. s. pamlcnlata (panicled). Jl. white, in large, branching 
panicles. Bark of branches reddish. Syns. S. alba (G. C. n. s., 
xii., p. 753; W. D. B. 33), S. paniculata alba. 

S* sorbifolia (Sorbus-leaved). Jl. white, disposed in a thyrse-like 
panicle. July and August. I. stipuled, pinnate ; leaflets sessile, 
opposite, lanceolate, doubly and sharply serrated, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 
Siberia, 1759. 

S. splendens (splendid). A synonym of 5. japonica splendens. 

S. thalictroides (Meadow-rue-leaved). A synonym of S. hyperi- 
cifolia thalictroides. 

S. Tbunbergil (Thunberg's). Jl. white, axillary, mostly temate ; 
ovary free, not inflated. Spring. I. exstipulate, linear or linear- 
lanceolate, attenuated and acute at both ends, mostly argutely 
serrulated, rarely entire, glabrous on both sides, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Japan. (S. Z. F. J. i. 69.) 

S. tomentosa (tomentose). Jl. rose-coloured or rarely white, in 
short racemes, crowded into a dense panicle. July. I. simple, 
ovate or oblong, serrated ; under surface (as well as the stems) 
very woolly, h. 3ft. North America, 1736. (T. S. M. 485.) 

S. trlfollata (three-leaved). A synonym of Gillenia trifoliata. 

S. trilobata (trilobed-leaved). Jl. pure white ; sepals ascending ; 
corymbs numerous, compact, umbel-like. May. I. roundisn, 
lobed, crenated, glabrous, reticulately veined. Branches as- 
cending horizontally, h. lit. to 2ft. Altaian Alps, 1801. A very 
handsome, low, erect shrub. (W. J). B. 68, under name of 
S. triloba.) 

S. Ulmaria (Ulmaria).* ^ueen of the Meadows ; common 
Meadow-sweet, &c. Jl. white, iin. to iin. in diameter ; cymes 
corymbose, very compound, 2in. to 6in. in diameter, pubescent. 
June to August. I. interruptedly pinnate, white and downy 
beneath ; radical ones 1ft. to 2ft. long ; terminal leaflet Iin. to 
3in. longj acutely lobed ; lateral ones entire, alternate, very 
small ; stipules leafy, half-ovate, toothed. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. high, 
erect, furrowed. Europe (Britain), &c. Herbaceous perennial. 
(Sy. En. B. 415.) 

S. TT. pbyllantlia (leaf-flowered). Jl., sepals distinct, stipitate, 
transformed into whorled, lanceolate, sharply-serrated leaves ; 
petals and stamens wanting, or, if present, more or less deformed. 

S. vaccinifolia (Whortleberry-leaved). Jl. white, in large, loose, 
shaggy panicles. July and August. I. smooth, ovate, crenate, on 
long petioles, glaucous beneath. Branches weak, round, downy. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. HimaJaya, 1838. SvNS. S. laxiflora (L. & P. F. G. 
ii. 183), S. rhamnifolia. 

S. venusta (charming). A garden synonym of S. lobata. 

S. T. albicans (whitish). A synonym of S. lobata albicans. 

S. vestita (clothed). Jl. white, ^in. in diameter ; calyx lobes 
obtuse ; cymes oblong, much-branched, very many-flowered. 
June. I. pinnatisect, sometimes hoary with thick white tomen- 
tum beneath ; lateral leaflets small or wanting ; terminal one 
2in. to 6in. in diameter, palmately three to flve-lobed, the lobes 
acutely lobulate and toothed. A. 1ft. to lift. Himalayas, 1838. 
Perennial. (B. B-. 1841, 4, under name of S. kamtscfiatica hima- 
lensis.) 

SFIBAIi. Appearing as if wound round an axis. 

SFIBAITTHIiBA (from speira, a spiral, and anthera, 
an anther; alluding to the spiral anthers). Syn. Terp- 
nanthus. Okd. Butacece. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a very handsome, sweet-scented, highly gla- 
brous, stove, evergreen shrub. It thrives in a compost 
of peat and sandy loam. Propagation may be effected 
by cuttings of half-ripened wood, inserted thinly in sand, 
under a glass, which must be occasionally removed in 
order to prevent them from damping off, which they are 
otherwise likely to do. 

S. odoratissima (very sweet-scented). Jl, white, showy, sweet- 
scented, corymbose, axillary and terminal; calyx flve-toothed, 
cup-shaj)ed ; petals five, elongate-linear, pubescent, imbricated ; 
disk thick, erect, columnar ; stamens flve, inserted at the base of 
the torus. July. (. alternate, petiolate, trifoliolate ; leaflets 
gland-dotted, acuminate, entire, glaucous beneath, ft. 6ft. Brazil, 
1823. 

SFIBANTHERA (of Hooker). A synonym of Pro- 
naya (which see). 



SFIBAH'THES (from speiros, a spiral, and anthos, 
a flower; alluding to the spiral inflorescence). Lady's 
Tresses. Stns. Aristotelea (of Loureiro), Cyclopogon, 
Gyrostachys, Ibidium. Including Sarcoglottis, Sauro- 
glossum, and Stenorhynchus. Okd. Orchidece. A large 
genus (about eighty species) of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, terrestrial orchids, broadly dispersed over tem- 
perate and tropical regions. Flowers small or rather 
large, in unilateral or dense, sessile spikes ; dorsal sepals 
and petals erect, connivent or slightly coherent in an 
upper lip or hood, or the ends alone spreading; lateral 
sepals free and more spreading, all nearly equal ; lip 
sessile or distinctly clawed, often embracing the terete 
column by its broad base, spreading at apex, undivided 
or three-lobed. Leaves variable. Stem leafy, or leafless 
when flowering. Root-fibres often fascicled on a short 
rhizome, sometimes thickened into a. tuber. The culti- 
vated species are here described. Except where otherwise 
indicated, stove treatment is necessary. The hardy species 
thrive in turfy loam, amongst which pieces of chalk or 
limestone should be mixed ; the stove and greenhouse 
ones succeed in well-drained pots filled with a mixture of 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, and during the season of 
rest these latter should be kept rather dry. Propagation 
is effected by carefully dividing the rootstooks of old 
plants, just before growth commences. 

S. aestivalis (summer). Jl. and bracts as in S. autumnalis, but 
rather larger ; spike slightly pubescent, slender, many-flowered. 
July and August. I. 2m. to 6in. long, narrowed below ; lower 
ones on the flowering stem linear, resembling the radical leaves. 
Stem 6in. to 18in. high, glabrous. Western Europe (Britain). 
Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 1473.) 

S. australis (Southern). Jl. generally pink, with a white lip, 
sessile ; lateral sepals obscurely dilated at base, but not saccate ; 
the broad base of the lip quite sessile, or sometimes appearing 
raised on a very short claw, with a tubercle on each side ; spike 
spiral, very dense or rather loose. June. I., lower ones linear or 
narrow-lanceolate, l^in. to 4in. long; upper ones reduced to 
scales. Stem 6in. to 12in. or more nigh. Australia, New 
Zealand, tropical and temperate Asia, extending to some parts 
of Europe. 1823. Greenhouse. Syn. Jfeottia australis. 

S. autnmnalis (autumnal). Jl. white, fragrant, sheathed by 
the cucullate, cuspidate bracts ; lip channelled at the base, the 
tip exserted, crenate ; spike slender. August and September. 
I. Iin. long, in lateral rosettes^ ovate, acute, appearing after the 
flowers. Stem 4in. to Sin. high ; upper part and inflorescence 
pubescent. Europe (Britain), &c. Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 1472.) 

S. blGOlor (two-colom-ed). Jl. greenish, with a white lip ; sepals 
gibbous below the lip ; lip complicated, keeled on the back, 
cucullate at the dilated base; spike loose, spiral, 2in. to 4in. 
long, densely glandular-pubescent. January, i., lowest rosulate, 
oblong - lanceolate, acuminate, disappearing before flowering. 
Stem distantly sheathed with -minute leaves, ft. 1ft. Trinidad, 
1823. (E. R. 794, under name of Neottia bicolor.) 

S. bracteosa (bracteate). Jl. white and yellow ; lateral sepals 
connate at base ; middle lobe of lip three-lobed ; bracts linear- 
lanceolate, leafy, longer than the flowers ; spike rarely straight. 
May. I. rosulate, oblong, acute, h. 1ft. Brazil, 1835. (B. R. 
1934.) 

-S. oemua (drooping). Jl. pure white, sweet-scented, pubescent or 
nearly smooth; hp oblong and very obtuse when outspread 
(when not so, conduplicate, or the margins much incurved), the 
callosities at the base prominent; spike cylindrical, rather 
dense, 2in. to 5in. long. September and October. /. linear- 
lanceolate, the lowest elongated, 4in. to 12in. long. Stem leafy 
below, 6in. to 20in. high. North America, 1796. Hardy. 
(B. M. 5277; B. E. 823.) Syn. Neottia cemua (B. M. 1668; 
S. B. F. G. 42). 

S. clnnabarina (cinnabar-coloured).* Jl. yellowish-flesh-coloured, 
urceolate, slightly tomentose ; segments yellowish within, ap- 
proximating, reflexed at apex ; lip whole-coloured ; bracts 
coloured, acute ; spike conical, thyrsoid, spirally twisted. 
June. I. lanceolate, sheathing, acute. Stem cylindrical, pale 
reddish, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Mexico, 1846. SYN. Stenorhynchus 
cinnabarinus (B. E. 1847, 65). 

S. oolorans (coloured).* /, scarlet, glabrous, gin. long, approxi- 
mate ; lip oblong-linear, shortly acuminate ; bracts oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, as long as the flowei-s ; spike 2in. to 3in. 
long. April. I. eUiptio or elliptic-oblong, acute, 4in. to 6in. 
long. h. 2ft. West Indies and Mexico to Venezuela, 1790. 
Syns. Neottia speciosa (A. R E. i. 3 ; B. M. 1374 ; H. E. F. 3, 4 ; 
L. B. C. 838), Stenorhynchus speciosus. 

S. o. maoulata (spotted). I. variegated with bright green spots 
on a darker ground. 1883. 

S. O. OrtKleBil (Ortgies'). Jl. rose-coloured. (. marked with large 
white blotches. 1873. 
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Spirantlies — continued. 

Sa elata (tall), rt. greenish, Jin. long ; lip linear, blunt, entire ; 
spike elongated, spiral, pubescent, Jin. to Sin. long; scape 

?3abrous, sheathed with clasping-tubular, acuminate scales. July. 
. rosulate, elliptic or elliptic-oblong, acute, petiolate, 2in. to 
5in. long. h. lift, to 2ft. West Indies, 1790. Syns. Neottia elata 
(B. M. 2026 ; L. B. C. 343), 2V. minor (A. B. E. 375). 

S. e. Lindleyana (Lindley's). Jl. greenish-white, sub-sessile, in 
pairs, turned to one side ; lip dilated, and turned down at the 
apex with lateral, recurved margins. February. I. variegated. 
Caraccas. This resembles S". Mcolor and S". co-nita ; from the 
former it may be distinguished by its much shorter leaves and 
scape, and from the latter by its broader leaves and blunt lip. 

S. Esmeralda (Esmeralda), fl. greenish- white, finally yellowish ; 
outer perigone oblique, with glandular hairs outside the sepals ; 
upper sepal ligulate, acute, the lateral ones nearly equal ; petals 
lanceolate, acute, unequal-sided ; lip oblong, pandurate or ovate, 
acute, with two conical, retrorse caUi at base ; spike spiral, elon- 
gated, many-flowered, glandular-hairy ; scape above lift, high, 
with many sheaths. X. rosulate, cuneate-oblong, acute, dark 
green, blotched with white. Brazil, 1862. (Ref. B. 121.) Syn. 
S. margaritifera. 

S. euphlebla (veined), ji. not numerous, but crowded, horizontal, 
shortly pedicellate ; perianth white, "svith red and brown veins on 
the free portions of the sepals and petals, pubescent externally ; 
sepals united in a tube iin. long ; petals semi-lanceolate, erect ; 
scape light greenish-brown. November. I. all radical, 5in. to 
6in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, linear or obovate-oblong. h. 1ft. to 
lift. Brazil, 1882. (B. M. 6690.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of S. picta fjrandi- 
flora. 

S. margaritifera (pearl-bearing). A synonym of S. Esmeralda. 

S. orchloldes (Orchis-like), fi. lurid, puberulous ; sac produced 
beyond the adnate portion into a bluntly conical, free spur, one- 
half the length of the ovary ; lip oblong, pointed ; spike 3in. to 
Sin. long. November. I. late in appearing, long, broadly lanceo- 
late, pointed, h. 2ft. to 3ft. West Indies and Mexico to Brazil, 
1825. Stn. Neottia orchioides (B. M. 1036 ; B. B. 701). 

S. plcta (painted), fl. greenish-white or variegated, eight to ten 
lines long, distant ; sepals and petals linear-oblong, the lateral 
sepals decurrent ; lip included, oblong, channelled below the 
veiny summit, dilated at base ; spike 4in. to 6in. long, hairy ; 
scape glabrous below, sheathed with acuminate scales. February. 
I. coetaneous, lanceolate or elliptic-oblong, 4in. to 6in. long, taper- 
ing into the petioles, h. 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies, &c., 1843. 
(B. R. 823, under name of S. ceniua.) 

S. p. ^andiflora (large-flowered), fl,, sepals, petals, and lip 
greenish within. I. almost unspotted. Brazil, Guiana. Syns. 
5. grandiflora (B. E. 1043), Neottia grandifiora (B. M. 2730). 

S. p. variegata (variegated), fl., sepals, petals, and lip white 
within. I. variegated. Syns. Neottia acaulis (S. E. B. 105), 
N. picta (B. M. 1552; L. B. C. 214). 

S. Romanzoviana (Count Eomanzov's). fl. white, much larger 
and broader than in S. cestivalis ; lip tongue-shaped, contracted 
below the recurved tip, the tubercles at the base smooth and 
shining ; spike 2in. to 3in. long, stout, glandular - pubescent. 
August and September^ I., radical ones on the flowering stem 
narrow obovate-lanceolate, 3in. to 6in. long. Stem from 6in. 
to lOin. high, leafy throughout. Europe (Britain), &c. Hardy. 
(G. C. n. s., xvi. p. 465 ; Sy. En. B. 1474, under name of 
S. ffemmipara.) 

S. Sauroglossum (lizard-tongued). fl., sepals green, broader 
towards the apex ; upper petal agglutinate, the lateral ones 
arcuate ; lip white, parallel with the column, linear, channelled, 
sessile ; bracts subulate ; raceme 1ft. or more long, dense, 
cylindrical ; scape nearly 2ft. long, sheathed with distant, leafy 
scales. April. I. radical, oblong-lanceolate, sub-erect, fleshy, 
not plicate, one-third the length of the scape. Brazil, 1832. 
Syn. Sauroglossum elatum (B. E. 1618). As the genus Sauro- 
glossum is merged into Spirantlies, and the old specific name 
of plant here described was pre-occupied, it has been necessary 
to give a new specific name. 

S. SmitMi (Smith's), fl., in one variety, yellow, the lip marked 
with a few green veins ; in another, brownish, having a yellowish 
lip striped with green ; peduncle many-flowered. Costa Rica, 
1868. This plant is allied to S. picta. 

S. Welril (Weir's), fl. reddish ; raceme elongated, furnished with 
white, cuspidate bracts. I. petiolate, oblong, acute, above dark 
purple, freely spotted with cream-colour, below purplish. New 
Grenada, 1870. 
SPmE Iilliy. A common name for Galtonia can- 

dicans. 

SFIROCOSrUS. A synonym of Trichodesma 
(which see). 

SFIROITEniA (from speira, spiral, and nema, a fila- 
ment ; alluding to the spirally-twisted bundles of vessels 
contained in the filaments). Oed. Oommelinacem. A mono- 
typio genus. The species is a robust, creeping or stoloni- 



Splronema — continued. 
ferous, stove, perennial herb, more curious than beautiful. 
It thrives in any light, rich soil, and may be increased by 
divisions. 

S. fra|frans (fragrant), fl. white, small, fragrant, in dense, 
head-like cymes, sub-sessile or very shortly pedicellate, forming 
a tall, rigid, few-branched panicle ; sepals and petals sub-equal, 
distinct ; stamens six, all perfect. May. I. large, oblong- 
lanceolate, sessile, in slightly-imbricated sheaths. Stem leafy, 
short, thick, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1839. (B. E. 1840, 47.) 

SFIBOSTEMOIT. A synonym of Farsonsia (which 
see). 
SFITHAMAIUS. A span long. See Span. 



SFLEENWORT. 



Asplenium. 



SFLICi: - GRAFTING. Another name for whip 
or tongue-grafting, the best method of grafting, and 
one by which plants are very extensively propagated. 
For details of application, see Grafting. 

SFODO. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies ash-grey. 

SFONDIAS (an old Greek name, used by Theo- 
phrastus for the plum, which the fruit of this genus 
much resembles). Hog Plum ; Otaheite Apple. Including 
Poupartia. Ord. Anacardiacece. A genus comprising 
about eight species of stove trees, scattered over the 
tropics. Flowers small, shortly pedicellate ; calyx small, 
deciduous, four or five-cleft; petals four or five, spreading, 
sub-valvate. Drupes fleshy. Leaves often clustered near 
the apices of the branohlets, alternate, impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite, often long-acuminate. A selection of 
the introduced species is given below. They thrive in 
a compost of loam and sand. Large cuttings will root 
in sand or mould, in heat. 

S. borbonica (Bourbon), fl. dark-purple, in axillary and ter- 
minal, compound racemes. I. with numerous entire, acuminated 
leaflets, h. 40ft. Bourbon and Mauritius, 1825. 

S. dulcis (sweet). Sweet Otaheite Apple, fl. yeUowish-green, in 
a divaricate panicle. June. fr. golden-yellow, with somewhat 
the flavour of pine-apple. I., leaflets elliptic-oblong, acuminate, 
repancUy crenulated, smooth, with parallel veins, h. 50ft. 
Society Islands, 1793. 

S. lutea (yellow). Golden Apple ; Jamaica Plum. fl. yellowish- 
white ; racemes panicled, often exceeding the leaves. Summer. 
fr. yellow, ovoid, 2in. long, with an agreeable, acid, aromatic 
flavour. I., leaflets three to eight-jugate, petiolulate, ovate- 
lanceolate or lanceolate, acuminate, sub-entire or serrulated. 
h. 30ft. West Indies, 1739. 

S. purpurea (purple), fl. purplish ; racemes lateral, simple, few- 
flowered, much shorter than the leaves. Summer, fr. yellow, 
or tinged with purple. I., leaflets eight to ten-jugate, shortly 
petiolulate, elhptic-oblong, somewhat blunt, usually serrated. 
h. 30ft. West Indies, 1817. 

SFONSTLOCOCCA. A synonym of Callicarpa. 

SFONGELET and SFONGIOLE (diminutives of 
Sponge). Terms formerly much in use to denote the tips 
of young rootlets, under the mistaken supposition that 
they absorbed the plant's food from the soil like a 
sponge. The formation of new cells in roots goes on (in 
monocotyledonous plants almost entirely, and in Dicoty- 
ledons to effect increase in length) very near the tip, 
behind the protecting layer, known as the root-cap or 
pileorhiza. The newly-formed cells are very small ; and 
are so closely packed with protoplasm, as to appear 
very different from the cells in the older part of the 
root. The latter cells are larger, and more translucent, 
containing less protoplasm in proportion to their size. 
The small size of the cells in the tips of the roots, and 
their abundant contents, rendered it difficult, with the 
microscopes formerly in use, to make out the struc- 
ture of this part. It was supposed that they formed 
a body hke a sponge in its power of sucking in fluid 
from the soil, and the name Spongiole was, therefore, 
given. It is now known that the root-hairs, and not the 
tips of the roots, absorb the fluid nourishment that 
plants take in from the soU. See Sap. 
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SFONGE-TREE. A name applied to Acacia Far- 
nesiana. 



SFOOITFI.OWER. 



Iiabisia. 



SFOONWORT. A popular name for Oochlearia. 

SPORADIC. Widely dispersed or scattered. 

SPORANGIUM and SPORANGE (from spora, 
seed, and aggeion, a vessel; the latter word is sounded 
as if spelt angeion). Terms used to denote the small 
vessels or cases in which the spores of Perns are pro- 
duced, on the backs of the fronds, in the familiar, little, 
dark masses called sori. The Sporangia may be exposed 
on the surface of the fronds from their origin (e.g., 
in Polypodies), but are usually protected, more or 
less completely, under a membrane' or indusium. Each 
Sporangium is supported on a rather slender stalk in 
most Perns ; but in a few they are attached without a 
stalk. In the Tribe Marattiea they may be partly 
joined to one another, and among Ophioglossece they are 
sunk in the substance of the modified fertile frond. 
In most Perns, they are formed of a, single layer of 
cells, which are thin-walled, with the exception of a 
single row of thicker-walled cells, known as the annulus, 
which runs over the top of the Sporangium, or around 
it horizontally, or forms a cap on the top. Whatever 
its position, the annulus, by its resistance to pressure, 
causes the ripe Sporangium to split in a definite place. 
The spores in the other Orders of Vascular Cryptogams 
also are contained in Sporangia; and the same term is 
employed for corresponding structures among the Cellular 
Cryptogams ; but for the peculiarities of their structure 
in these groups the reader must refer to works on 
Systematic Botany, as these peculiarities are of no 
special interest in gardening. 

SPORE (from spora, seed). The name given to 
those bodies in Cryptogams that reproduce the species, 
and from which young plants grow. Some Spores re- 
semble the seeds of Phanerogams, or flowering plants, 
in being produced sexually; but they differ in the Spore 
never inclosing an embryo or young plant, as the seed 
does. The Spore, in fact, corresponds to the embryo 
itself, rather than to the entire seed. But, in addition 
to these sexual Spores, most Cryptogams produce others 
asexually from single cells, by a process of budding, or 
of ceU division. These asexual Spores may very closely 
resemble the sexual in appearance ; but they are often 
very different, and frequently a plant bears two or three 
varied forms of asexual Spores, produced, it may be, 
under different conditions as regards food, temperature, 
and environments. They often receive special names, 
e.g., Conidia, Sporidia, Stylospores, Zoospores, and so 
forth among Puugi; and Stylospores, Tetraspores, &c., 
among Algse. For a fuller account of the forms assumed 
by Spores among Pungi, see Mushrooms, Oidiumj 
Feronospora, Pleospora and Pnccinia ; and for a de- 
scription of the life-cycle of the higher Cryptogams, 
and of the part played by Spores in the cycle, see 
Mosses and Prothallus. 

SFORIDIVM. The same as, or a diminutive of. 
Spore (which see). 

SFORIFEROUS. Spore-bearing. 

SPOROBOIiUS (from sporos, a seed, and bolus, a 
casting ; the seeds are loose and easily scattered). Stns. 
Agrosticuln, Gryptostachys, Triachynim, Vilfa. Including 
Agrostis (in part). 0"KD. Graminece, A rather large 
genus (about eighty species) of greenhouse or hardy, 
annual or perennial grasses, of variable habit, broadly 
dispersed over the temperate and warmer regions of the 
glpbe, being numerous in America, and few in Europe and 
Russian Asia. Spikelets small, one, or rarely two, 
flowered ; glumes three, membranous ; panicle spike-formed 
or sometimes elongated and very slender. Leaves flat or 



Sporoliolns — continiied. 
convolute-terete. A few of the species have been intro- 
duced, but none are of much value from a garden 
standpoint. 

SPORT. A bud-variation or seed-variation. 

SPRAG1TEA (named in honour of Isaac Sprague, an 
American botanical draughtsman). Oed. PortulaceiB. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a half-hardy, dwarf 
perennial herb, of novel character. It is well adapted 
for planting on the ro'ekwork, or in the edges of flower 
borders ; any ordinary soil wiU prove suitable. Propa- 
gated by cuttings ; or by seeds, sown in a cold frame, 
in spring. 

S. umbellata (umbelled). fl. densely imbrlcate-spicate ; sepals 
two, whitish, persistent, large, scarious ; petals four, rosy-lake, 
just protruding; anthers pui^ile; umbel terminal, compound, ' 
many-rayed. July. !., radical ones rosulate, spathulate, slightly 
fleshy ; cauline ones smaller, alternate. California, 1858. (B. M. 
5143.) 

SPRAT. A floral head-dress, worn on the side of 
the head, either composed of various flowers or of one 
branch or shoot, when specially suited for the purpose. 
The water from a syringe, when broken into very fine 
particles, is often called Spray. 

SPREAD EAGLE. A common name for Oncidium 
carthaginense. 

SPREEELIA (so called after J. H. Sprekelsen, of 
Hamburg, who wrote on liliaceous plants, and died in 
1764; from him Lipnseus received 8. formosissima). 
Oed. Amaryllidece. A genu^ of two species of green- 
house or half-hardy, tunicated-bulbons plants, requiring 
culture similar to Amaryllis (which see). 

S. Cyblster (Cyhister). Tumbler Sprekelia. fi. reflexed ; peri- 
anth red below, somewhat greenish above, the segments 
broad below, pale-striped within, long-narrowed above ; fila- 
ments very long, reddish towards the base ; peduncles above 
lin. long ; scape strong, sub-terete, upwards of 2ft. high, 
sanguineous below, four-flowered. Apiil. I. appearing after 
the flowers, IJin. broad, reddish in the centre towards the 
base. Bolivia, 1840. A very remarkable plant. (B. M. 3872.) 
S. formosissima (very beautiful).* Jacobea Lily. Jl. crimson 
or white, large and showy, pedicellate, in a spathe-like bract; 
perianth very declinate, without any tube, the segments scarcely 
unequal ; stamens affixed at the base of the segments ; scape 
fistiilar. June. I. late in appearing, loriform-lmear. h. 2ft. 
Mexico, 1658. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 144.) Syns. S. glauea (B. E. 
1841, 16), Amaryllis formosissima (B. M. 47). 
S. glauea (glaucous). A synonym of 5. formosissima. 

SPRENGEIilA (named in honour of Christian Conrad 
Sprengel, of Brandenburgh, 1750-1816, who published, 
in 1793, a celebrated work on the fertilisation of flowers). 
Stnb. Poiretia (of CavaniUes), Ponceletia. Oed. Epacridem. 
A small genus (three species) of elegant little, erect or 
prostrate, glabrous, greenhouse shrubs, confined to extra- 
tropical Bast and South Australia. Plowers solitary and 
terminal, many-braoted ; calyx of five sepals ; corolla as 
long as, or scarcely exceeding, the calyx; lobes five, 
spreading, imbricated ; stamens short, hypogynous. 
" Leaves with a shortly sheathing, often membranous 
base, completely covering the branches, very concave 
and stem-olasping immediately above the base, acute 
or acuminate, with a spreading point, finely veined or 
almost veinless, the upper ones passing into floral leaves 
or bracts, the sheathing bases of the stem leaves de- 
ciduous with them, leaving the denuded stem without 
scars" (Bentham). Two of the species have been in- 
troduced. These are best raised from seeds when they 
can be obtained, and grown on in firmly pressed, well- 
drained pots of sandy peat. Cuttings should be treated 
like those of Epacris. 

S. Andersonl (Anderson's). A synonym of Anderso7iia spren- 
[,elioides. 

S. incamata (fleshy).* fl, pink ; sepals coloured ; corolla 
equalling the calyx, the petals almost free, the very short claws 
valvate and slightly cohering. May. I. \m. to Jin. long, tapering 
to a spreading or recurved point ; floral ones similar, but 
smaller, h, 2ft. 1793. (L. B. C. 262 ; B. M. 1719.) 
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S. Fonceletia (Ponceletia).* Jl. scarlet ; sepals leaf-like, but 
more lanceolate ; corolla about as long as tte calyx, the very 
short tube not separating into petal claws, the lobes much 
longer. May. I, broad, concave, spreading or incurved, acu- 
minate and pungent-pointed, two to four lines long. h. 1ft. 
1826. Syn. Ponceletia sprenfjelioides. 

SFBENGELIA (of Schultes). A synonym of Mel- 
hania (which see). 

SPRING BEDDING. A style of bedding in which 
hardy plants play a oonspicnons part, along with various 
bulbs. In late springs, it is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence, when the same beds are to be occupied with the 
ordinary tender subjects for a summer display, that, just 
at the time for planting the latter, the spring flowers 
are about at their best; this must, therefore, be antici- 
pated, if the same beds are to be used for both sets of 
plants, or Spring Bedding must be carried out in a 
separate part of the garden. Early-flowering species and 
varieties of Crocus, also Daffodils, Hyacinths, and Tulips, 
will be past flowering before the middle of May, the 
season when summer flower-beds are required; but their 
foliage will rarely have ripened by that time, and, con- 
sequently, if the bulbs are of material value for another 
season's display, it would not be advisable to disturb 
them. Hardy plants, for Spring Bedding, have to be 
prepared in a reserve garden or border, for transferring, 
some time during September and October, to the posi- 
tions where they are intended to flower. Many that are 
well adapted for the purpose are only of annual dura- 
tion, and these should be raised from seeds, sown in the 
reserve ground, not later than about the middle of July, 
the young plants being transplanted and grown on after- 
wards. 

Amongst hardy annuals, used for Spring Bedding, 
Silene pendula, and its variety compacta, are indispen- 
sable. Other valuable plants for the purpose, mostly 
perennials, are the following ; they are generally of 
very easy culture : Alyssum saxatile ; Antennaria tomen- 
tosa, suitable for an edging ; Arahis albida ; Aubrietia, in 
variety; Daisy, several double forms; Tberis, perennial 
species ; Myosotis dissitiflora, and other species of Forget- 
me-not ; Phlox, dwarf forms or varieties of P. subulata, &c. ; 
Polyanthus and hardy Primroses, in great variety; Pyre- 
thrum (Golden Feather); hardy Sempervivums ; early- 
flowering Violas and Wallflowers. In the last-named, 
the chief colours represented are blood-red and golden- 
yellow. 

SFBING-BEETIiES. A name given to the insects 
that produce the dreaded Wireworuis (which see). 
The name is derived from the power possessed by these 
beetles (Elateridce), when laid on their backs on a hard 
surface, of leaping a few inches into the air. This power 
is due to a peculiar mechanism on the back between 
the thorax and abdomen. It enables the insects to turn 
over, which they would not otherwise do, because of 
the shortness of their legs. This habit has also gained 
for them the popular names of Skipjacks and Snap 
Beetles. 

SPRING BELL. A common name for Sisyrin- 
chiiim grandiflorum (which see). 

SPRING GRASS. A common name for Antho- 
zautlmiii. (which see). 

SPRINGIA. A synonym of Ichnocarpus (which 
see). 

SPRING SNOWPLAKE. A common name for 
Leucoixiiu vernum (which see). 

SPRING USHER MOTH. See Hybernia. 

SPRING-WEEVILS. A group of Weevils which 
possess powerful thighs, especially in the last pair of 
legs, and are thus able to leap several inches. See 
Orchestes. 

Vol. m. 



SPRUCE PIR. A term applied to Dacrydium 
ctipressinum, several species of Picea, &c. 

SPRUCE-GALL APHIS {Chermes Abietis). The 
maker of curious galls on the young twigs of Spruce- 
trees, especially in crowded plantations. In such situa- 
tions. Spruces are often loaded with the galls of this 
insect. They resemble young cones or miniature pine- 
apples, whence they are often called Spruce Pine-apple 
Galls. When situated at the tips of young branches, 
they are usually quite regular in form; but when the 
base of the twig is affected, the Gall, though generally 
larger than when near the tip, is often confined to one 
side of the twig, which becomes much swollen, while the 
other side remains stunted. When full-grown, the Galls 
vary from fin. to liin. in length, by about two-thirds as 
much in breadth, and consist of the swollen, overlapping 
bases of the leaves of the twig, which assume the ap- 
pearance of scales, frequently prolonged into short, green 
tips. The galls are often red, but may be yellowish or 
pale green, according to exposure to, or absence of, light. 
While fresh, they are fleshy in texture ; but, after a time, 
the scales gape apart, exposing numerous cavities between 
their bases, and become woody and brown. In this con- 
dition they frequently remain for months, or even for 
years, on the trees, the branches of which are often 
loaded with such dry galls, the growth of several pre- 
vious years. 

The gaU-makers are Aphides, belonging to the genus 
Chermes, distinguished from most of the Aphides by the 
short, stout antennae, the absence of honey-tubes, and 
the simple, unbranched veins in the fore wings. The 
species is C. Abietis, sometimes known also as Adelges 
Abietis. The insects vary a good deal, according to their 
stage of development and their sex. The originators of 
the galls are wingless, viviparous females, which are very 
small, ochreous-yellow (with green or purple shades and 
green legs), woolly, and oval. These females hybernate 
on the branches ; and in spring each fixes herself near 
the base of a bud when it begins to grow, and, pushing 
in her beak, she thus at the same time obtains her own 
food, and, by the irritation she causes, gives rise to the 
swelling of the young leaves that form the gall. Between 
the swollen leaves are cavities, in one of which she is 
sheltered ; and here she lays numerous eggs, which are 
covered with the woolly coating of her body. The 
larvaa soon emerge from the eggs. They spread over 
the gall, and, by the irritation their suction causes, 
increase the size of the gall, the scale-leaves overlapping 
and covering them, in the opinion of some observers ; 
whilst others believe that the larvse creep, through 
minute slits, into pre-existing cavities between the 
scales. In the cavities they become pupse, and about 
June and July winged females are numerous. These are 
much larger than the wingless females, and are yellowish- 
green or golden-brown, with short, green legs, and hori- 
zontally-folded, broad wings. The males are very rare; 
they are very small, and wingless. The winged females 
soon scatter themselves over the trees, and lay eggs, 
from which, in due time, the wingless females are again 
developed. 

Remedies. The best, where applicable, is to pick off 
and destroy the gaUs while young, before the insects 
have spread from them over the plants. Badly-infested 
trees or branches should be burned without delay. The 
galls should not merely , be thrown on the ground, as 
they contain enough sap to permit of the insects coming 
to maturity in them after their removal from the trees. 
Overcrowding, deficiency of air and light, and bad 
drainage, greatly increase the risk to the trees of injury 
from these galls ; hence, judicious thinning, draining damp 
soils, and, in fact, whatever tends to strengthen the 
trees, are all useful preventives of injury. 

SPRUCE PINE-APPLE GALL. See Spruce- 
Gall Aphis. 

3q 
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SFBiTTE. A market name for the smallest sprouts 
of Asparagus. 

SFUMESCENT, SFUMOSE. Froth-like in ap- 
pearance. 

SFXTBi. A hollow, terete extension of some part of 
a, flower, usually nectariferous; e.g., the calyx of Lark- 
spur and the corolla of Violet. The term is rarely 
applied also to a solid, spur-like process. 

SPURGE. See Euptorbia. 

SPURGE FLAX. An old name for Daphne Mene- 
reum, and other species. 

SPURGE LAUREL. 5ee Daphne Laureola. 

SPURGE ITETTLE. A common name for Jatropha 
urens. 

SPURGE OLIVE. A popular name for Cneorum 
tricoccum and Daphne Mezerewm. 

SFURGEWORTS. Lindley's name for the Euphor- 
hiaceix. 

SPURS, SLIPPER. See Pedilanthns. 

SFTRIDIUM (from spyris, a. basket, and eidos, 
resemblance ; in allusion to the shape of the calyx). 
Okd. Khamnece. A genus comprisingr twenty-five species 
of greenhouse, Australian shrubs. Flowers sessile in 
heads or rarely solitary, surrounded by small, brown 
bracts ; calyx five-lobed ; petals five, hood-shaped, usually 
incloeingf the anthers ; stamens five ; heads small, sessile, 
usually several together in a compound head or in 
corymbose cymes. Leaves usually small. Only one 
species has been introduced to gardens. It thrives in 
a compost of peat and sandy loam. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, cut to a 
joint, dried at the base, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass. 

S. globulosum (globulose). Jl. -heads nearly globular, numerous, 
in dense, corymbose cymes in the axils of the leaves, and not 
much exceeding them. I. ovate, obovate, or oblong, very obtuse, 
lin. to l^in., or rarely 2in., long, glabrous above, white or hoary 
beneath, or rarely slightly rusty. 1874. A tall shrub. (R. G. 
795.) 

SQUAMA. A scale, usually the homologue of a 
leaf. 

SQUAMATAXUS. A synonym of Saxegothea. 

SQUAMATE, SQUAMIFEROUS, SQUAMOSE. 

Scaly ; covered with small, scale-like leaves. 

SQUAIIIELLA, SQUAMULA. A diminutive or 
secondary scale. 

SQUAMIFORM:. Scale-Uke. 

SQUAMULOSE. Beset or covered with minute 
scales. 

SQUARROSE. When bodies are rough with 
spreading and projecting processes. Imbricated scales, 
bracts, or leaves are said to be Squarrose when their 
tips are pointed and very spreading or recurved. 

SQUARRULOSE. Minutely squarrose. 

SQUASH. A name applied to several species of 
C^icvrbita. 

SQUILL. See Scilla. 

SQUILLA. Included under Urgfinea (which see). 

SQUILL, ROMAN. A popular name for Bellevalia. 

SQUILL, STRIPED. A common name for Pusch- 
kinia scilloides. 



SQUIHANT. 

nanfhif<s. 



SQUIRREL-TAIL GRASS. 

several species of Hordeum. 



An old name for Andropogon Sr/ice- 
A popular name for 



SQUIRTING CUCUMBER. See Ecballiuiu 
Elaterium. 

STAAVIA (named after Martin Staaf, a corre- 
spondent of Linnseus). Obd. Bruniacece. A genus com- 
prising about half-a-dozen species of greenhouse shrubs, 
resembling Heaths or Epaorises, and confined to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Flowers small, collected into ter- 
minal, disk-like heads, involuorated by numerous, mostly 
shining, whitish bracts, which are either longer or 
shorter than the leaves ; petals free. Leaves small, 
erecto-patent or recurved, linear or aeicular. The 
following is the best-known of the few species which 
have been grown in this country. It thrives in sandy 
peat, and may be propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood, inserted in sand, under a glass. 
S, glutinosa (glutinous). Jl. white, agglutinated with resinous 
juice ; heads usually solitary, the size of a cherry ; bracts of 
involucre whitish, greenish at base, ^in. long, -with a black 
mucro. April. I. approximate, erect or spreading, from six to 
eight lines long, linear, trigonal, obtuse, callous, and, aa well 
as the branches, quite smooth. A. 3ft. or more. 1793. (L. B. C. 
852.) 

STACHYOPOGON. A synonym of Aletris. 

STACH7S (the ancient Greek name used by 
Dioscorides for this genus or for some similar plants, 
and derived from stachys, a spike ; alluding to the 
spioate inflorescence). Hedge Nettle ; Womdwort. Stns. 
Betonica, Eriostomum, Galeopsis (of Moenoh), Tetrahitum, 
Trixago, Zietenia. Obd. Labiatae. A large genus (nearly 
200 species have been described, but probably not more 
than 160 are really distinct) of greenhouse or hardy, tall 
perennial or diffuse annual herbs, rarely sub-shrubs or 
small shrubs, broadly dispersed, but chiefly inhabiting 
North temperate and Oriental regions. Flowers purplish, 
scarlet, pale, yellow, or white, rather small or sometimes 
showy, sessile or very shortly pedicellate ; calyx tubular- 
oampanulate, five-toothed ; corolla cylindric, with usually 
a ring of hairs inside, often incurved above, not, or 
scarcely, dilated at throat ; upper lip of limb erect or 
spreading ; lower one longer, spreading, three-lobed, the 
mid-lobe largest ; stamens four ; whorls two to many- 
flowered, axillary or clustered in terminal spikes. Nut- 
lets ovoid or oblong. Leaves entire or toothed; floral 
ones conformed or reduced to bracts. S. arvensis (Field 
Betony), S. Betonica, S. germanica, S. paliistris (Clown's 
All-heal), and 8. sylvatica, are included in the British 
Flora. The species, some of which have a rather weedy 
appearance, will thrive in any ordinary garden soil ; 
they may be incri-ased by seeds, or by divisions. A 
selection of those best known in gardens is given below ; 
except where otherwise indicated, they are hardy, herb- 
aceous perennials. 

S. albicauUs (white-stemmedj. Jl., calyx loosely ten-nerved; 
corolla violet, glabrous, twice as 16ng as the calyx ; whorls 
six-flowered, remote ; racemes elongated, slightly branched. 
Summer. I. remote, lin. to Sin. long, the lower ones petiolate, 
the upper ones sessile, all lanceolate, deeply toothed, vounded- 
cuneate or narrowed at base. Stem branched, 2ft. to 31t. high, 
white-woolly at base. Chilian Andes. (B. E. 1558.) 

S. alpina (alpine). Jl., calyx teeth acute, spiny ; corolla purplish 
or fuscous-red, woolly outside, scarcely twice as long as the 
calyx ; whorls remote, many-flowered. Summer. I. [petiolate, 
ovate, obtuse or slightly acute, crenate-serrate, cordate at base, 
villous, scarcely wrinkled, h. several feet. South Europe. A 
very variable plant. 

S. a. Intermedia (intermediate). I. more wrinkled, and some- 
times slightly woolly beneath. A large form. (S. B. F. G. 100, 
under name of S. sibrrica.) 

S. ang^stlfoUa (narrow-leaved). Jl. shortly pedicellate ; corolla 
purplish, glabrous or slightly pubescent, the tube shorlly exserted ; 
whorls remote, two-flowered ; racemes over lit. lona, nearly 
simple, July. I. linear, entire, serrated, or the loweroues pin- 
natifid, all acute at apex. Branches twiggy, diffuse, several 
feet long. h. 9in, l^auria, 1823. Hardy sub-shrub. (S. B. F. G. 
180.) 

S. arenaria (sand-loving). .;!., calyx four lines long ; corolla 
purphsh, pilose outside, twice as long as the calyx ; whorls 
loosely six to ten-flowered, remote ; racemes loose, ascending, 
nearly 1ft. long. July. (. sub-sessile, oblong-linear or lanceo- 
late, lin. to ISin. long, acute, slightly serrated, long-narrowed 
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Stachys — continued. 

towards the base, eutire. Levant, 18M. Plant deoimbent. 
(B. M. 1959.) 

S. aspera (rough). Jl. sessile or nearly so ; corolla purple or rose- 
red, glabrous throughout ; spikes usually much interrupted. 
Summer. I. oblong-ovate to oblong-lanceolate, IJin. to 4iin. long, 
acute or acuminate, rather obtusely serrated, nearly all distinctly 
petiolate, and truncate or merely sub-cordate at base. h. 2ft. to 
Att. North America and Japan. Plant sparsely hirsute or his- 
pidulous-pubescent. (L. B. C. 1412.) 

S. Betonica (Betony). Bishop's-wort ; Wood Betony. _//., calyx 
lobes spinescent ; corolla red-purple, hairy, |in. long, the tube 
exserted ; whorls in an oblong, long-peduncled spike, lin. to 3in. 
long. June to August. L petiolate, oblong-cordate, obtuse, lin. 
to 4in. long, deeply crenate ; cauline ones few, much narrower 
than the radical ones. Stem 6in. to 2ft. long, ascending or erect. 
Kurope (Britain). This plant was formerly much used in medi- 
cine. (Sy. Eu. B. 1067 ) Syn. Betonica officinalis, 

S. coccinea (scarlet).* fi. generally distinctly pedicellate ; corolla 
scarlet-red, with a narrow, cylindrical tube twice or thrice as long 
as the calyx ; spike interrupted. Summer. I. ovate-lanceolate 
with a cordate base, or oblong-deltoid, obtuse, crenate, lin. to 
2in. long ; cauline ones slender -petiolate ; floral ones sessile. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. Texas to Arizona and Mexico, 1798. Greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial. (A. B. B. 310; B. 51. 665: P. M. B. 
viii. 101.) 

S. densiflora (dense- flowered). Jl. , calyx teeth spiny ; corolla 
flesh-coloured, twice as long as the calyx, villous outside, the 
tube incurved ; spike dense, thick, l^in. to 2in. long. June. 
I, petiolate, ovate-oblong, obtuse, 2in. to 3in. long, crenate, 
wrinkled, cordate at base ; lower floral ones constantly ovate 
and scarcely sessile. Stem erect, lift, high, nearly simple. 
South Europe, 1769. Plant hairy. (B. M. 2125, under name of 
Betonica incana.) SYN. Betonica hirsuta. 

S. germanica (German).* Jl., calyx teeth longer than the tube ; 
corolla pale pink, variegated with white, ^in. long ; whorls four 
to six-flowered. AprU to November, I. coarsely crenate-serrate, 
often cordate ; radical ones 2in. to 5in. long, rather long-petio- 
late ; caiUine ones shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong or lanceolate. 
Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high, very stout, branched. Europe (Britain). 
A shaggy biennial. (B. E. 1289 ; F. D. 684 ; J. F. A. 319 ; 
Sy. En. B. 1068.) 

S, grandidentata (large-toothed). Jl., calyx teeth somewhat 
spiny ; corolla violet, glabrous, twice as long as the calyx ; whorls 
six-flowered, remote. Summer. I. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, 
deeply toothed, all rounded-cuneate or narrowed at base ; floral 
ones shorter than the calyx. Stem erect, 1ft. to 3ft. high. Chili. 
(B. R. 1080.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl., calyx six to seven lines long, 
purplish at apex, villous ; corolla of a beautiful violet, twelve 
to fourteen lines long, glabrous ; whorls many-flowered, distinct, 
the lower ones remote. May. I. petiolate, broadly ovate, ob- 
tuse, crenate, broadly cordate at base, wrinkled, villous ; floral 
ones sessile. Stem 1ft. high. Siberia, 1800. (B. M. 700, under 
name of Betonica grandiliora.) 

S. inflata (inflated). JL sessile ; calyx Mn. long, white-tomentose ; 
corolla red, slightly silky outside, half as long again as the 
calyx ; whorls distant, about six-flowered. July. I. sub-sessile, 
oblong, obtuse, entire, scarcely lin. long, white-tomentose or 
woolly on both sides. Branches elongated, clothed with slightly 
floccose tomentum. h. IJft. Persia, 1852. Hardy sub-shrub. 
(B. R. 1697.) 

S. lanata (woolly).* Jl. striped ; whorls many-flowered, the upper 
ones approximating in a spike. July. I. very thick and soft, 
oblong - elliptic, narrowed at both ends, scarcely crenulate, 
wrinkled. Stem 1ft. to IJft. high, clothed (as well as the leaves 
and calyces) with dense wool. Tauria, 1782. 

S. Maweana (Mawe's).* /., calyx Jin. long, wooUy ; corolla pale 
straw-colour, with purple blotches on the lower lip, iin. long and 
broad ; whorls collected into a narrow-oblong, leafy spike. July. 
I. spreading, about lin. long, ovate-cordate, sub-acute, deeply 
crenate - toothed, grey - green above ; petioles of the cauline 
leaves longer than the blades. Branches 1ft. or more high. 
Morocco, 1878. Whole plant clothed with silvery-white hairs. 
(B. M. 6389.) 

S. Salvise (Salvia-like). A synonym of Sphacele Lindleyi. 

S. sibirica (Siberian). A synonym of S. albicaulis intermedia. 
STACHYS. This term, used in Greek compounds, 

denotes a spike: e.g., Pliyllostachys, Stachytarpheta, 

Stachyurus. 

STACHTTABPHA. A synonym of Stachytar- 

plieta (which see). 

STACHYTARPHETA (from stachys, a spike, and 

tarphys, thick; alluding to the form of the inflorescence). 

Bastard Vervain. Stns. Abena, Cymburus, Sfaehytarpha. 

Oed. Verbenacew. A genus consisting of about forty 

species of pilose, Tillous, or glabrous, stove herbs, sub- 
shrubs, or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical 

America, one being also broadly dispersed over tropical 



Stachytarplieta — continued. 
Asia and Africa. Flowers white, blue, purple, or scarlet, 
solitary in the axils of the bracts, sessile or half-immersed 
in the rachis of the spike ; calyx five-toothed ; corolla 
tube straight or incurved, the limb of five broad, 
spreading, obtuse or retuse lobes, equal or variously un- 
equal ; perfect stamens two ; bracts sometimes small or 
narrow, appressed or loose, sometimes ovate or lanceo- 
late, imbricated ; spikes terminal. Leaves opposite or 
alternate, toothed, often wrinkled. All the species thrive 
in a soil composed of sandy loam and leaf mould. The 
shrubs may be propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a hand glass, in bottom heat ; the perennials may 
be multiplied by divisions, and the annuals by seeds. 
The best species, from a garden standpoint, are de- 
scribed below. 8. mutabiUs is a handsome, perpetual- 
flowering sub-shrub, the leaves of which have been 
imported from South America for the purpose of adul- 
terating tea. 

S. aristata (awned). Jl. rich deep blackish-purple, in a very long, 
terminal spike, clothed with numerous leaty bracts, tapering 
suddenly into a long subulation ; corolla tube curved. October. 
I, opposite, ovate or rhomboid-ovate, acute, coarsely serrated, 
entire at base, tapering towards the base into short footstalks, 
wrinkled, h. 2ft. South America, 1845. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 4211 ; 
F. d. S. 55.) 

S. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. at first purple, gradually becoming 
pale greenish-blue, the throat of the long, funnel-shaped corolla 
remaining wliite ; spike terminal, slender, exceeding the leaves ; 
bracts subulate, erect. June. I. varying from ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, serrated from a little above the base. h. 3ft. 
BrazU, 1865. Shrub. (B. M. 5538.) 

S, cayennensis (Cayenne). Jl. blue, sunk in furrows of the 
rachis ; bracts linear, acuminate, bristly above ; spikes slender. 
May. I. ovate, blunt or bluntish, contracted into the petioles. 
h. 3ft. Cayenne, 1822. Shrub. 

S. crassifolia (thick-leaved). Jl. azure-blue ; bracts hard, ovate ; 
spikes long, slender, terete, straight, glabrous. June. I. 2in. to 
Sin. long, elliptic or oblong-obovate, entire at base, coarctate, 
sessile, obtuse, crenate-serrate, the margins revolute, pubescent- 
tomentose beneath, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1826. Shrub. 
S. dichotoma (dichotomously-branched). Jl. blue ; bracts very 
narrow ; spikes slender, 6in. to 18in. long. June. I, 2in. to 4iu. 
long, ovate or ovate-oblong, coarctate at base, cuneate-decurrent, 
acute or acuminate, deeply crenate-serrate. Branchlets tetra- 
gonal, h. 2ft. South America. A dichotomously-branched sub- 
shrub. (B. M. 1848, under name of -5'. uriicifoUa.) 
S. jamaicensis (Jamaica). Brazilian Tea-tree. Jl. blue, sunk 
in deep excavations of the thickened rachis ; bracts appressed ; 
spikes about as thick as a goose-quill, 6in. to lOin. long. July. 
I. oval or oblong, coarsely serrated, tapering into the petioles. 
h. 2ft. West Indies, 1714. Annual, but suffrutescent at base. 
(B. M. 1860.) 
S. mutabilis (changeable).* Jl. crimson, at length rosy, large, 
sunk in furrows of the rachis ; bracts lanceolate-subulate, spread- 
ing above the middle ; spikes elongated, erect All the year. 
I. ovate, contracted into the petioles, scabrous above, pubescent 
beneath, h. 3ft. South America, 1801. Sub-shrub. (A. B. R. 
435 ; B. M. 976 ; R. G. 90.) 
S. urticifolia (Nettle-leaved). A synonym of S. dichotoma. 

STACHYXJKUS (from stacliys, a spike, and oura, a 
tail; in allusion to the shape of the catkins). Oed. 
TernstrdtniacecE. A genus consisting of only two species 
of half-hardy, glabrous shrubs or small trees, one being 
Japanese, the other Himalayan. Flowers small, disposed in 
short, lateral or axillary racemes or spikes ; sepals four, 
closely imbricated ; petals four, free, imbricated ; stamens 
eight, free. Leaves serrated, membranous. 8. prmcox 
is a shrub or small tree, producing its flowers in great 
profusion before the leaves are unfolded. It thrives in 
any common garden soil, but except in the south-western 
counties, requires the shelter of a wall. The plant may 
be readily propagated by means of cuttings of the half- 
ripened wood, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, 
in a greenhouse, and kept shaded until roots are formed. 

S. prsecox (precocious).* Jl. yellowish -green, iin. in diameter, 
sub-globosely campanulate, sessile or very shortly pedicellate ; 
petals much larger than the sepals ; spikes axillary, 2in. to 3in. 
long, curved, shortly pedunculate, many-flowered. March. I. 4in. 
to 6in. long, obovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, serrulated, 
often oblique, thin, bright green. Branches slender, flexible. 
h. 10ft. Japan, 1864. See Fig. 518, p. 484. (B. M. 6631 ; R. H. 
1869,200; S. Z. F. J. 18.) 
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STACEHOUSIA (named after John Stackhouse, 1740- 
1819, a. British botanist, who wrote on Algae). The only 
genus of Ord. Stackhousiece (which see for characters). 
The species best known to cultivation is described below. 
It thrives in ordinary soil, and may be increased by 
cuttings of the young shoots, inserted in sandy BoU, in a 
cold frame. 

S. linarlsefolla (Toadflax-leaved). A synonym of S. mono- 
gyna. 

S, monogyna (one-styled), fi. white ; corolla tube three to four 
lines long ; racemes at first dense, but often lengthening out to 
4in. or oin. April. I. linear or lanceolate, acute or obtuse, 
crowded, or few and distant, iin. to lin., or, in very luxuriant 
specimens, 2in. long. Stems slender, simple or slightly branched, 
1ft. to l^ft. high. Hardy perennial. Syn. S. Unarkefolia. 

STACKHOUSIi:.2E. A small natural order of herbs, 
usually forming a perennial stook, with erect, slightly 
branched, twiggy stems, often assuming a yellowish 
colour, rarely dwarf and tufted ; they are almost endemic 
in Australia, one species extending to New Zealand, and 
another to the Philippine Islands. Flowers white or 
yellow, in terminal spikes, rarely solitary, three-bracted 
at base ; calyx small, five-lobed or five-cleft ; petals five, 
perigynous, with 'elongated claws, usually free at the 
base, but united upwards in a tubular corolla, with 



Stages— coTiiinwed. 
made of iron, and the shelves of slate. If plants are 
found to get dry too frequently on slate Stages, it is an 
easy matter to spread a little fine ashes, spar, or shell, 
over the surface, beneath the pots, for retaining mois- 
ture. 

Step-stages are those made so that one shelf is situated 
above the other, in a simUar way to stairs; they are 
frequently preferred for the centre of a span - roofed 
greenhouse, or for the back part of a lean-to structure. 
The shelves in Step-stages are best made of battens, 
which may be fixed at any distance apart, according as 
the plants intended to be stood upon them are in medium- 
sized or small pots. 

STAG'S-HORN FEBIT. A popular name for 
several species of Platycerium. 

STAG-'S-HORIT SUMACH. A common name for 
Rhns typhina (which see). 

STAKES ATSm STAEIITG. Stakes, in various 
sizes, are indispensable in gardens, both for supporting 
plants in pots, and also in the open ground. For the 
first - named purpose, those made from deal are the 
best ; they may be purchased, ready for use, in a great 




Fig. 518. Flowering Branchlet of Stachyurus precox (see page 483). 



spreading lobes; stamens five, included in the corolla 
tube, of very unequal lengths. Leaves alternate, narrow, 
entire, often somewhat fleshy ; stipules none, or when 
present very minute. The order StacTchousiem is limited 
to a single genus —Staclthousia — comprising about twenty 
species. 

STXHELINA (named after Benedict Stsehelin, 1695- 
1750, u, Swiss botanist). Oed. ComposiioB. A genus con- 
sisting of half-a-dozen species of hardy or half-hardy 
sub-shrubs, natives of the Mediterranean region. Flower- 
heads purplish, narrow, solitary or densely corymbose ; 
involucral bracts in many series, acute or obtuse ; recep- 
tacle flat ; aohenes glabrous or silky-villous. Leaves 
alternate, entire or sinuate-toothed, white-to pentose 
beneath. Two species, S. arborescens and S. dubia, 
have been introduced, but they are probably not now 
cultivated. 

STAFF-TREE. A common name for Celastrus 

(which see). 

STAG BEETLES. See Lucanus cervus. 

STAGES. In greenhouses and other glass structures. 
Stages are erected on which to stand plants that are 
grown in pots. They are generally constructed of wood, 
but are much more substantial when the uprights are 



variety of lengths and sizes, or cut out of ordinary laths 
of double thickness. Small annual growths of Hazel, 
which grow in great quantities from the base of esta- 
blished bushes, are valuable as Stakes for young plants 
that are being grown on; also prunings of fruit-trees, 
when appearances are immaterial. Strong Stakes, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, Easpberries, &o., are best 
selected from a plantation where the common Ash pre- 
dominates, as this wood generally grows tolerably up- 
right, and lasts a long time in use. Hazel, of moderate 
size, is also largely employed for Stakes, when required 
for packing, as, in a green or partially green state, it 
bends readily if required. Several other kinds of wood 
may also be selected, and made to answer their purpose, 
as Stakes. 

The value of Staking, in connection with newly-planted 
trees, cannot be over-estimated, as, when properly exe- 
cuted, it prevents the trees from rooking about when 
the wind blows. When a single Stake is likely to be 
needed for permanently supporting a tree, it should be 
inserted at the time of planting ; otherwise, it may very 
likely be driven in just where the best roots are 
situated, and thereby cause much injury. Plants that 
are likely to take care of themselves at the end of a 
year, are rendered safe for that period by placing three 
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stakes and Staking' — continued. 
Stakes, in the shape of a triangle, round them, just 
clear of the roots, and tying to each near the top. A 
small piece of carpet, or something soft, should be put 
round the stem where the ties are made, for protecting 
the bark. 

AU Stakes must of necessity be sharpened more or 
less to a point, at the lower or larger end, in order 
that they may enter the ground. 

STAIiAQMITES. A synonym of Xanthochymns 

(which see). 

STALK. A common term for any kind of lengthened 
support on which an organ is elevated. 

STAMIIN (from stamen, a thread; in allusion to 
the slender form). One of the male organs of flowers. 
In the Stamens the pollen is formed and ripened, 
before it is set free to fall on the stigma, and, through 
it, to gain access to and fertilise the ovules (see Ovnle 
and Pollen). There are usually several Stamens in a 
flower, and the whole assemblage of them is often called 
the andrcecium, (from the Greek words aner, andros, a 
male, and oikos, a house). A complete Stamen is made 



Fig. 519. Stame.n', showing (a) Anther and (/) Filament. 

up of two chief parts (see Fig. 519), the anther (a) and 
the filament (/) or stalk supporting the anther. In many 
plants, the filaments are long, and cause the anthers to 
project from the corolla or perianth (see Fig. 520). In 
other plants, they are shorter than the corolla ; and in 
some there are no filaments {e.g., in Orchids, in which 
the anther and the styles are adherent to one another). 
The filaments are usually free from one another, and are 
long and slender; but in many plants they are broad, 
or bear outgrowths (Deutzia), or are united into groups 




Fig. 520. Flower of Lihum pyuenaicum, showing long Stamens 
bearing Anthers projecting beyond the Perianth. 

by their base (Hypericum), or grow together so as to 
form a more or less complete tube (Eucharis, Hibiscus). 
The anther is usually oval or linear ; and in by far the 
greater number of plants it is evidently made up of 
two lobes, separated lengthwise by a portion called the 
" connective," which is similar in structure to the fila- 
ment, and, in many anthers, is evidently a prolonga- 
tion of it. The connective is very narrow and incon- 
spicuous in some plants ; broad in others, so that the 
lobes are widely separated. In some it is prolonged 
beyond the lobes at the tip, as a plate, or backwards 



Stamen — continued. 



in spurs or outgrowths of various forms. The uses of 
these variations in form and position, the structure of 
the walls of the two pollen-spaces in each lobe, and 
the course of development of the pollen, are described 
under Nectary, Pollen, and Pollination. Stamens 
vary in number from one (Hippuris) to an indefinite 
number {Ranunculus) ; but most frequently there are 
three, four, or five, arranged in one circle, or six, eight, 
or ten, in an outer and an inner circle. On the number 
and arrangement of the Stamens, Linnseus founded the 
great divisions in the classification named after him, 
and for years so widely used, and which is still fre- 
quently employed, as a most convenient key for rapidly 
determining the names of plants. 

STAMINEAL. Consisting of, or relating to, 
stamens. 

STAMIIflFEKOUS. Bearing stamens. 

STAimifODE. A rudimentary stamen. 

STAIKtIN'ODT. A name for the metamorphosis of 
other organs into stamens. 

STANDARD. The fifth or posterior petal of a 
papilionaceous corolla. 

STANDARDS. A term applied to trees or plants 
that have an upright stem supporting the head. They 
are grown in the open, as, for example, Apple, Pear, 
Plum-trees, &c., in an orchard. Chrysanthemums, Helio- 
trope, and Mignonette, are examples of plants readily 
grown as Standards in pots. 

STANGrERIA (named after WiUiam Stanger, Sur- 
veyor-General of Natal, who died in 1854). Obd. Oy- 
cadacecB. A monotypic genus. The species is a, stove 
Cycad, requiring similar treatment to that recommended 
for Zamia. 

S. paradoxa (paradoxical). Hottentot's Head. I. few, long- 
petiolate, pinnate, highly glabrous ; pinnse opposite and alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, acute, or acuminate, spinuloso- 
serrulate or slightly crenate, rarely pinnatifid-lobed, traversed 
by parallel, forked veins, like those of a Lomaria; the lower 
ones petiolulate and sometimes bifid at base, the upper ones 
sessile, cones pedunculate, villous, densely clothed with im- 
bricating scales in many series ; males cylindrical ; females 
shorter, oblong-cylindrical. Trunk or caudex 1ft. long, nearly 
subterraneous, sub-cylindrical, turnip-like, or deformed, nar- 
rowed at base. h. 2ft. South-eastern sub-tropical Africa, 1851. 
(B. M. 5121.) 

S. p. Katzeri (Katzer's). I. few, ovate ; pinnEe about eleven 
pairs, obverse-oblong, roundish and mucronate at apex, slightly 
undulated and crenately repand along the margins. This 
differs from the type in its smaller size. (R. G. 798, under 
name of 5. Katzeri.) 

S, p. schizodon (cut-toothed). I., pinnse irregularly inciso- 
serrate. 1872. This is the more robust form ; it represents the 
one extreme, whilst S. p. Katzeri represents the other. 

STANHOFEA (named in honour of Earl Stanhope, 
1781-1855, President of the Medico-botanical Society). 
Stn. Oeratocliilus. Okd. Orchidece. A genus including 
about thirty species of beautiful, stove, epiphytal orchids, 
natives of tropical America, from Brazil to Mexico. 
Flowers large, few, in a loose raceme, pedicellate ; sepals 
and petals free, spreading, the latter sometimes undu- 
lated ; lip thick and fleshy, variable and remarkable in 
structure ; the hinder portion (hypochil) usually saccate, 
the middle part (mesochil) often two-horned, and the 
anterior portion (epiohil) more or less movable ; column 
erect or incurved ; pollen masses two ; bracts mem- 
branous, spathe-like ; scape deflexed or pendulous. Leaf 
ample, plicate-veined, contracted into the petiole. Stem 
very short, many-sheathed, one-leaved, usually thickened 
below into a fleshy pseudo-bulb. Although the flowers 
of the Stanhopeas are ephemeral, lasting but a few days 
in perfection, yet their free-blossoming habit should 
secure their presence in all ooUeotions. Some of the 
flowers are very handsome, and many are very strongly 
perfumed. 
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Stanliopea — continued. 

On account of the peculiar manner in which they are 
produced, the plants should be grown in baskets made 
even more open at the bottom and sides than is usual for 
other Orchids, as the racemes are pendulous, and often 
come out from beneath the basket. The latter should be 
suspended in a stove or house devoted to East Indian and 
Brazilian Orchids, and kept watered liberally during the 
period of growth. When at rest, the roots should be kept 
rather dry. The plants should be surrounded with fresh 
sphagnum, a few lumps of turfy peat, and some charcoal. 
The leaves should be sponged occasionally with clean 
water, as they are liable to be attacked by thrips and 
red spider. Propagation is effected by division of the 
old plants. 
S. aurea (golden). A synonym of S. Wardii aurea. 

S. Bucephalus (bull-horned).* jl. emitting a powerful fragrance ; 
sepals, petals, and hypochil pale rich yellow, with purple dots 
and small blotches everywhere except on the hypochil ; hypochil 
boat-shaped ; mesochil two-horned ; epichil roundish-ovate, cus- 
pidate ; raceme deflexed, consisting of several flowers. August. 
l. stalked, oblong, acuminate, pUcate. h. 2ft. South Mexico 
to Peru, 1843. A remarkably handsome Orchid. (B. M. 5278 ; 
B. R. 1845, 24.) 

S. B. guttata (spotted). Jl. , sepals, petals, and hypochil of a deep 
apricot-colour ; each petal, and the hypochil, marked with four 
brown blotches. 

S. B. Roezlii (Roezl's). /., sepals, petals, and base of the lip 
deep saffron-yellow, spotted with brown ; horns and column 
white, the latter also dotted with purple. Nicaragua, 1874. 
(R. G. 785.) 

S. cirrhata (tendrilled). Jl. absolutely solitary ; sepals white, 
obtuse, much longer than the ovate, yellow petals ; lateral horns 
of the yellow and violet lip produced from the hypochil, which 
is three-ribbed ^^^.thin, and rounded outside ; mesochil wanting ; 
epichil ovate, undivided ; bracts spathe-like, imbricated, longer 
than the ovaries ; column wingless, extended into a pair of 
feelers, as in some Odontoglots. h. 1ft. Nicaragua, 1840. 
(G. C. 1850, p. 295 ; L. & P. F. G. i. p. 31, 19.) 

S. deltoidea (deltoid), jl. of a palish yellow, dotted over with 
crimson specks, large ; lip orange-coloured, blackish-brown at the 
base, and marked on each side ivith a reddish-brown spot. 
Peru (?), 1862. 

S. DevoniensiS (Duke of Devonshire's). Ji. pale creamy-yellow, 
thickly and irregularly spotted with deep crimson-purple, sweetly 
scented ; dorsal sepal and petals barred near the base ; lip 
whitish, purple- spotted ; hypochil sub-globose, with a deep 
purple stain over the lower half ; mesochil short, two-horned ; 
epichil obtusely angled, rhomboid, obsoletely three-toothed at 
the end; peduncle bearing two flowers. July and August. 
I. shortly petiolate, lanceolate, plicate, pale green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, ribbed. h. lift. Guatemala, 1853. (F. d. S. 974 : 
L. S. O. 1.) 

S, eburnea (ivory-like). Jl. white, fragrant ; lip oblong, twice as 
long as the petals ; hypochil and mesochil dull purple, or spotted 
with purple on the upper side, the latter solid, changing, trun- 
cate ; epichil ovate ; column very long ; bracts shorter than the 
ovary ; scape lax, pendulous. June. Venezuela, Guiana, and 
BrazU, 1828. (B. M. 3359 ; B. R. 1529.) 

S. e. spectabilis (remarkable), fi. pale 

straw-coloured, powerfully scented ; se- 
pals broad ; petals narrow ; lip white, 

varnished, immarked, except a pair of 

crimson 'lines, and a few small crimson 

dots at the base. Venezuela, 1868. (I. H. 

531.) 
S, ecornuta (hornless). Jl. in pairs, about 

4iin. across ; hypochil somewhat slipper- 
shaped, extremely fleshy, bright orange, 

passing into pure white towards the 

point, handsomely purple -blotched on its 

sides, hornless, but having four little 

tumours ; the rest of the flower pure 

white, except a few purple spots near the 

base of the firm, concave petals ; bracts 

shorter than the ovary ; scape short, 

pendulous. Central America, 1854. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindley, this " may be 

regarded as a species with the hypochil 

(or lower half of the lip) alone present." 

(B. M. 4885 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 31 ; F. d. S. 

181 and R. X. O. i. 43, under name of 

StanhopeastruTn ecornutum.) 
S. florida (flowery). Jl. white, lar^e ; 

sej)als and petals marked on the inside 

with small, purple spots ; lip covered 

with small, purple dots, and having a 

large blotch on each side between the 



Staub-Opea — continued. 

two keels. Mexico (?), 1880. (G. C. xvi. pp. 561, 565 ; R. G. 
ii. 39.) 

S. gibbosa (gibbous). ^. dull yellow, blotched and barred with 
dull crimson, the colouring becoming darker on the sepals, about 
6in. in diameter ; hypochil incurved, keeled on each side ; meso- 
chil furnished with ligulate-falcate horns ; epichil oblong, acute. 
June and July. Central America, 1870. A flne species, somewhat 
resembling S. Wardii. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fi. pure white, except a few 
crimson dots on the middle and basal parts of the lip, fully 6in. in 
diameter when expanded, very fragrant ; hypochil roundish, two- 
horned in front ; mesochil solid, truncate, hornless, but obsoletely 
three-toothed ; epichil ovate ; column very long ; scape short, 
pendent. I. broadly lanceolate, plicate. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 
furrowed. Trinidad, 1824. Syn. Ceratochilus grandiJUirus 
(B. iv. 176). 

S. graveolens (strong-smelling). /. having an extremely power- 
ful and disagreeable odour; sepals and petals delicate straw- 
colour ; lip at the base, and the central parts of the flower 
generally, of a ricb, deep apricot-yellow, while the horns and 
upper end of the lip are like ivory turning yellow ; column very 
broad, winged to near the ba-se, so as to have almost the form of 
a parallelogram ; bracts narrow, scarcely equalling the ovary ; 
spike expanded. Guatemala (?), 1843. 

S. g. aurita (eared). A variety with flowers wholly of a deep 

apricot-colour. 
S. guttulata (slightly spotted). A synonym of S. oculata. 

S. inodora (scentless). Jl. pale sti-aw- colour, with the short, 
saccate hypochil alone yellow, scentless ; mesochil two-horned, 
two-toothed, deeply sulcate between the teeth ; epichil some- 
what rounded-ovate, entire, longer than the incurved horns ; 
%vings of the column gradually narrowing downwards until 
they entirely disappear ; bracts broadly oblong, equalling the 
ovary ; spike contracted. May. Mexico, 1844. (B. R. 1845, 65 ; 
R. X. 0. 165.) 

S. i, amoena (pleasing). Jl., hypochil deep yellow, with brownish- 
red eyes ; epichil rose-coloured, dotted ; horns dotted inside, 
much acuminate. 

S. insignis (remarkable).* Jl. of a pale dull yellow, richly spotted 
and stained with purple, large, showy, fragrant ; hypochil 
globose, split in front ; mesochil bearing falcate, incurved horns ; 
epichil roundish-ovate, entire, shorter than the horns ; column 
remarkable for its broadly-winged margin, which gives it almost 
the shape of a battledore ; spike drooping, three or four-flowered. 
August and September. t. broadly lanceolate, dark green, 
plaited. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, ovate, furrowed. Brazil, 1826. 
A very handsome species, the type of the genus. (B. M. 2948-9 ; 
B. R. 1837; L. B. C. 1985 ; R. X. 0. 164.) 

S. i. flava (yellow). Jl. wholly yellowish, very sweet-scented. 

S, macrochila (large-lipped). Jl. white or cream-coloured, 
marked with crimson spots disposed in lines. Mexico, 1859. 
(I. H. vi. p. 71.) 

S, Martiana (Mavtius*). Jl., sepals pale straw-coloured, with a 
few small, vinous spots ; petals white, larger-spotted, and with a 
broad blotch of crimson at base ; lip white ; hypochil short, 
sessile, scrotiform ; mesochil short, with nearly straight, cirrhose 
horns ; epichil oblong-linear, obscurely three-toothed ; column 
pubescent, the margins scarcely dilated ; peduncles two-flowered. 
Autumn. I. lanceolate, plicately veined. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 
furrowed. Mexico, 1843. A magnificent and distinct species. 
(F. d. S. 2112-3 ; B. R. 1843, 44. under name of S. M. bicolor.) 
Syn. S. vclata. 





Fig. 521. Stanhopea oculata, showing Habit and detached Flower. 
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S. oculata (eyed).* Jl. usually lemon-coloured, with a large 
number of lilat- spots on the sepals, a smaller number on the 
petals, a deep yellow eye, and two, or occasionally four, large, 
dark brown spots on the side of the hypochil, which is very 
much lengthened out, as if unguiculate ; horns semi -terete, 
ascending, acute ; peduncle bearing a drooping raceme of 
about six flowers. July to November. I. large, broadly lanceo- 
late, nerved. Pseudo-bulbs small. Mexico, 1829, A free- 
flowering and very showy species. See Fig. 521. (B. M. 5300 ; 
B. R. 1800.) Syns. .S. gxittulata, Ceratochilits oculatus (L. B. C. 
1764). Numerous varieties of this species occur in gardens, 
varying in colour and in the spotting of the lip. Moat of them 
are sweet-scented. 

S. o. Barkeriana (Barker's). See S. u. Lindleyi. 

S. O, crocea (saffron -yellow). A synonym of S. o-niatissima. 

S. o. Iiindleyi (Lindley's). /I. of a dull wine-red, but little 
spotted. S. 0. Barkeriana is probably the same as this. 

S. omatissixna (very ornate). Ji. of a deep orange-colour, 
spotted with red, and marked towards the base with large 
blotches of reddish- brown ; spikes drooping, six to seven- 
flowered. ;. plaited. Peru (?), 1862. (I. H. 325 ; R. G. 189, under 
name of S. oculata crocea.) 

S. platyceras (broad-horned). Jl. nankeen-yellow, marked with 
purplish dots and circles of smaU points, large ; hypochil marked 
on each side with one lar^e, brownish - purple spot. New 
Grenada, 1868. This plant is closely related to S, grandijlora. 
(Ref. B. 108.) 

S. pulla (blackish), ji. apricot -yellow, small; lateral sepals 
oblong, acute, reflexed, the upper one narrower ; petals very 
bright yellow, shorter, narrower, li^idate, acute, very bright 
yellow ; lip very bright, shining, like a plump shoe with a 
roundish knob at its top and with sharp, semi-oblong side 
borders ; inside stands a nearly square body with four keels, 
converging like the letter v ; between this and the apical knob 
is an inconspicuous, transverse slit ; knob white ; the side 
borders and v-like keels brownish - purple ; peduncle short, 
strong, two-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs short, conical, ribbed, dark. 
Costa Rica, 1877. (R. X. O. 205.) 

S. qL^adricornis (four-horned). Jl. pale yellow, sparingly spotted 
with crimson ; hypochil oblong, having two prominent horns 
standing erect on the lower edge of the cavity ; mesochil two- 
horned, fleshy, excavated; epichil ovate, entire, shorter than 
the terete, incurved horns ; bracts verv short, narrow. Central 
America. (B. R. 1838, 5.) 

S, radiosa (rayed). A synonym of S. saccata. 

S. Reichenbachiana (Reichenbach's). Jl. of a delicate shining 
white ; sepals' and petals becoming ochre-coloured ; hypochil 
becoming rosy, semi-globose, prolonged on the upper border 
into an angle; mesochil solid, with a deep channel, abrupt in 
front ; epichil triangular, rather convex. Columbia, 1879. A 
curious plant, resembling S. ebuniea, but larger and more con- 
spicuous. 

S. Ruckeri (Rucker's). "A noble species, with the habit of 
S. Wardii, and its general colour, except that it is paler ; but 
the epichil is beautifully stained with pink, and the eyes of 
the hypochil are very faint. It is distinctly separated by the 
peculiar form of the hypochil, which, instead of being oblong, 
is so much naiTowed to the base as to be obovate ; by the entire 
want of lateral teeth on its margin ; and by the presence of a 
very strong, inflexed tooth, in which the wide, not closed-up 
fissure of the mesochil terminates " (Lindley). Nicaragua, 1843. 
(L. J. F. 375, under name of S. B. speciosa.) 

S. saccata (saccate). Jl. greenish-yellow, regularly speckled, but 
not blotched, with brown, deep yellow at base, small ; sepals 
and petals turned completely back on the ovary ; hypochil very 
deep and incurved ; mesochil reduced to space sufficient for the 
development of two broad, flat horns ; epichil oval, three-lobed; 
bracts shortened. Guatemala, 1836. Sy^. S. radiosa (I. H. 
viii. 270). 

S. Shuttleworthii (Shuttleworth's). Jl. having the sepals, 
petals, and basal part of the lip apricot-colour, with dark purple 
blotches ; front part of the lip whitish-yellow, with dark purplish 
spots on the anterior blade ; column whitish, with a green middle 
part, spotted with purple on the inside. Columbia, 1876. This 
is allied to S. insifjni^. 
S, tigrina (tiger-marked).* Lynx Flower. Jl. deep orange -yellow, 
richly blotched with pui-pUsh-brown, powerfully scented, as much 
as 8in. in diameter ; hypochil roundish, yellow, having radiating, 
toothed lamellEe within the cavity ; mesochil two-horned ; epichil 
oval, equally trifid, equalling the flat, falcate horns ; column 
excessively broad; raceme three or four-flowered. July to 
September. I. large, broadly lanceolate, deep green, plicate. 
Mexico 1836. This is, without doubt, the finest species of the 
genus. (B. M. 4197 ; B. R. 1839, 1 ; F. d. S. 713-5, under name 
of S. t. superba.) 
S t. lutescens (yellowish). Jl. briUiant yeUow, inclining to 
orange, barred with deep chocolate, very large and handsome. 
Guatemala. A grand variety for exhibition. 
S t. nigro-violacea (blackish-violet). jL wholly of a deep 
brown-purple, except the edges of the sepals and petals and 
the upper half of the lip. 



Stanhopea — continued. 
S. tricomis (three-homed), fl. whitish- ochre, with darker tips, 
having crimson spots on the disk and base of the petals and on 
the base of the sepals ; dorsal sepal reflexed over the ovary, 
the lateral ones spreading ; petals entirely covering the lip ; 
hypochil marked on the outside with white, longitudinal lines, 
rough within and purple dotted, half-globular ; epichil orange- 
ochre, having a third horn at the base in addition to the two 
present at the aide ; horns ligulate, acute ; peduncle pendent, 
two-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs small. Peru, 1879. (L. & P. F. G. i. 
p. 31 ; F. M. u. s. 469.) 

S. velata (veiled). A synonym of S. Martiana. 

S, venusta (charming). A form of S. Wardii. 

S, Wardii (Ward's).* Jl. showy, and deliciously scented ; sepals 
and petals golden-yellow, much dotted with purple ; lip pale 
yellow, with two large, dark velvety -purple spots on the deep 
yellow, oblong, depressed hypochil; mesochil having two fleshy 
horns dotted with purple ; epichil roundish-ovate, acute, with 
two semi-terete, falcate, suh-cirrhose horns, also thickly spotted 
with purple ; racemes drooping, several-flowered. I. broad, acu- 
minate, plicate. Guatemala and A'enezuela, 1836. (B. M. 5289 ; 
L. S. G. 20.) S. lemtsta is a whole - coloured variety of this 
species. S. (/raveolens (F. d. S. , Aug. , 1846) is a form of 
S. Wardii, having flowers of a dirty-white colour, merging into 
golden-yellow at the centre. 

S, W. aurea (golden). Jl. of a deep orange-yellow, large and 
fragrant ; hypochil bearing two dark spots *' which are in some 
manner lost in the flood of yellow that surrounds them " 
(Lindley). Summer and autumn. 1835. Syn. S. aurea. 

S. Warscewicziana (Warscewicz's). Jl., sepals and petals 
dirty-white, the latter very acuminate ; hypochil yellowish- 
white, globose, highly glabrous within ; mesochil two-horned, 
deeply sulcate, mth reflexed teeth ; epichil flnely dotted with 
red; horns very acute, incurved; column broadly winged, un- 
guiculate ; bracts much shorter than the ovary. Chmqui Moun- 
tains. (R. X. O. ii. 125.) 

S. xytriophora (pitcher-bearing). /. of a pale straw-yellow, 
with purple markings on the base of the lip and purplish dots 
on the rhomboid epichil ; hypochil remarkably short. Peru, 
1868. 



ECORNUTUM. 
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STANHOFEASTRUM 

Stanhopea ecornuta. 

STANIiEYA (named in compliment to Edward 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, who took an interest in many 
sciences, especially ornithology). Oed. Cruciferas. A 
genus comprising three species of stout, hardy, g-laucous, 
perennial herbs, confined to California. Flowers yellovp, 
many in elongated, straight racemes ; sepals short, 
spreading; petals narrow, elongated, long-clawed. Leaves 
undivided or pinnatifid. S. pinnatijlda — the only species 
introduced to cultivation — is » pretty plant, thriving in 
vegetable mould, in the open border. It may be in- 
creased by seeds, or by divisions. 

S. pinnatifida (pinnatitid-leaved). .^. yellow, very closely resem- 
bling those of a species of Cleome. May. I. interruptedly pin- 
natifid, thick, similar to those of a species of Brastdca. h. 3ft. 
1812. 

STANNIA. A synonym of FosocLueria (which see). 

STAFEIiIA (named by Linnseus after Boderus a 
Stapel, a, physician of Amsterdam, and commentator on 
Theophrastus ; he died in 1631). Carrion Elower. 
Including Caruncularia, Gonostemon^ Orbea, Tridenten, 
and TromotHche. Ord, Asclepiadeoe. A large genus 
(upwards of sixty species have been described) of low, 
thickly fieshy, leafless, greenhouse succulents, confined 
to South Africa. Flowers usually large and showy, but 
having a fcetid odour (like carrion), solitary, twin, or 
rarely fascicled, at the base or sides of the branches, on 
short, or rarely long, peduncles ; calyx five-parted, with 
five glands within the base ; coroUa livid-purple or pale 
yellow, spotted and marbled, with a very short tube, 
and it much-spreading, five-lobed limb, the lobes broad 
or narrow, valvate ; corona double, the outer horizontally 
spreading and deeply five-lobed, the inner consisting of 
five scales ; stamens affixed at the base of the corolla. 
Stems deeply four-angled and toothed ; young specimens 
sometimes having a caducous, rudimentary leaf at the 
apex of the teeth. A selection of the species most worthy 
of cultivation is given below. All require a thoroughly 
weU-drained compost. This can be obtained by using a 
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Stapelia — continued. 
good supply of pieces of brick rubbish amongst the sandy 
loam in which they are potted. During winter, they 
should have but little water. A shelf near the glass, in 
a light, sunny, airy place, is best adapted for them. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings. Several plants formerly included 
under Stapelia, will now be found under Duvalia, 
Huernia, Fiaranthus, and Fodanthes (which see). 

S. cmgninea (snake-speckled). Jl. glabrous ; corolla yellow, 
marked with numerous rufous spots ; orb large, marked with 
large spots of two forms, dark brown-yellow on the sides near 
the base ; gynostegium dotted with dark brown ; peduncles soli- 
tary in the axils of the branchlets. June and July. Branches 
erect, with sub-recurved teeth. ?u 6in. 1812. (L. B. C. 828 ; 
B. M. 1169, under name of S. picta.) 

S. Asterias (star-fish).* Starfish Flower. Jl. large ; corolla of an 
obscure violet-colour, the segments variegated with transverse, 
yellowish stripes, the bottom dark purple ; segments lanceolate, 
oblique, with revolute margins, ciliated, vn-inkled ; peduncles 
often solitary. May to November. Branches many, erect, 
toothed ; teeth short and erect, or slightly incurved with an 
acumen, h. 6in. 1795. One of the handsomest species. (B. M. 
536 ; L. B. C. 453.) 

S* barbata (bearded). A synonym of Buernia barbata. 

S. Bayfleldii (Bayfield's), fl., corolla 2iin. to 2|in. in diameter, 
with the lobes expanded ; back puberulous, green, tinged with 
purple, the nerves darker ; face glabrous, purple-red, da^-ker 
towards the tips, the centre to half-way up the lobes marked with 
numerous pale yellow, transverse lines ; ligulse dull brownish-red 
or dark purple-brown ; peduncles two lines long, three to five- 
flowered ; pedicels eight to ten lines long. Stems erect, branch- 
ing at base, 6in. to Sin. high, seven to nine lines thick, puberulous, 
with concave sides, and stout, short, nearly horizontal, teeth. 
Before 1877. (G. C. n. s., vii. p. 430.) 

S. bufonis (toad-like). A synonym of S. normalis. 

S. campanulata (bell-shaped). A synonym of Huernia cam- 
panulata. 

S. Corderoyi (Corderoy's). A synonym of Duvalia Corderoyi. 

S. Coiircelli (Courcell's). A garden synonym of S. patenti- 
rostris. , 

S. Ciurtlsii (Curtis's). Jl., corolla much spreading, deeply five- 
cleft ; segments sulphur- colour, with transverse, oblong spots of 
dark blood-colour, ovate, acuminate, glabrous ; tube yellowish ; 
peduncles one-flowered, reflexed. June to September. Branches 
tetragonal, with acute, or slightly reflexed, teeth, h. 1ft, 1690. 
(B. M. 26 and E. H. 1857, p. 43, under name of S. variegaia.) 

S. deflexa (deflexed). Jl., corolla deeply five-cleft, about 2in. in 
diameter ; segments lanceolate, acute, dingy greenish or pale 
reddish, ciliated, revolute on the margins, wrinkled ; pedicels on 
a short and thick peduncle, much spreading, one-flowered. 
Summer. Branches ascending, erect, glabrous, tetragonal, with 
erect teeth on the angles. 1815. h. 4in. to 6in. (B. M. 1890 ; 
L. B. C. 135.) 

S. divarlcata (divaricate-branched). Jl., corolla greenish-brown 
outside, flesh-coloured within, tipped with green, glabrous, 
shining ; segments lanceolate, spreading, with revolute, ciliated 
edges ; corona orange, the outer segments mucronate ; pedicels 
twin or tern. June to November. Branches numerous, tetra- 

fonal, glabrous, gradually attenuated, with small, erect teeth. 
. 6in. 1793. (B. M. 1007 ; L. B. C. 941.) 

S, eruciformis (caterpillar-like). A garden synonym of 
S. olivacea. 

S. genuniflora (bud -flowered). Jl., corolla large ; segments 
dark fuscous, spotted with yellow at the throat, transversely 
and loosely wrinkled, ovate, acute; peduncles two or three. 
October and November. Branches many, erect, tetragonal, with 
sub-erect, acute teeth, h. 6in. 1795. (B. M. 1839.) 

S. gigantea (gigantic). ^. pale yellowish, covered with irregular, 
brownish-red lines, and suffused with reddish around the corona, 
of an enormous size, 12in. to 14in. in diameter, the surface 
wrinkled, and sparsely covered with short, pale hairs ; lobes 
lanceolate, acuminate, the margins fringed with similar hairs ; 
corona dark purplish-brown. Stems resembling those of 
S. Plantii. h. 6in. 1862. The finest plant of the whole 
genus. (G. C. n. s., vii. p. 693.) 

S. glabrlflora (glabrous-flowered). Jl., corolla deeply five-lobed ; 
lobes lanceolate, acuminate, at first spreading, and then 3in. to 
4in. in diameter, afterwards strongly reflexed, the face entirely 
glabrous without a fringe, dull red-purple, "vvith numerous trans- 
verse, yellowish-white lines ; corona dark purple-brown, the 
ligulse linear, concave, recurved at apex, obtuse, with a minute 
tooth ; wings free to the base, divergent, oblong, obtuse ; pedicels 
jin. long, pubescent. Stems pubescent, erect, quadrangular. 
h. 4in. to Sin. 1862. This is known in gardens as S. grandijlora 
minor. (G. C. n. s., vi. p. 809.) 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. large, rather flat; corolla 
dark purple at the bottom, but the ovate-lanceolate segments are 
of a lighter purple, ciliated with grey hairs, and striped with 
white ; peduncles three-flowered. September to December. 



Stapelia — continued. 
Branches quadrangular, clavate, downy, with remote tubercles 

or teeth. A. 1ft. 1795. Plant grey from down. See Fig. 522 
(R. H. 1858, p. 152.) 
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Fig. 522. Stapelia grandiflora. 

S S. llneata (lined). This only differs from the type in the 
cOTolla lobes being marked across the basal half with yeUow 
lines. 1873. (G. C. n. s., vii. p. 559.) 

S. g. minor (lesser). A garden synonym of S. qlMriflora. 

S. Gussonlana (Gussone's). A synonym of Boucerosia europma. 

S. hamata (hooked), fi., corolla blood-coloured, Sin. across, flat, 
cUiated, wrinkled above, with a hairy centre ; se^ents trans- 
versely striped with white, acuminated, ciliated w'th red hairs; 
outer coronal segments emarginate, the inner leaflets Imear- 
subulate, hooked. July and August. Branches erect, tetra- 
gonal, shining green ; young ones sulcate ; _ adults flatter, with 
short, erect or incurved, pale teeth, h. 3in. 1820. (L. B. C. 
212.) 

S. hlrsuta (hairy), fi., corolla yellowish, with transverse, deep 
violet stripes, a pale red, villous bottom, and red nectaries, 
wrinkled ; segments villously ciliated with white hairs ; outer 
coronal segments acute, lanceolate, the inner leaflets spreading. 
July and August. Branches erect, slightly villous, dingy green, 
sulcate-tetragonal, floriferous at the base, the angles having erect 
teeth, h. 6in. 1710. (H. E. F. 230.) The variety atra has deep 
purple flowers. (B. R. 756.) 

S. laevls (smooth). Jl. showy ; corolla segments lanceolate, acute, 
green beneath, purple above, yellowish at apex, dotted with dark 
red ; peduncles long, one - flowered ; inner coronal leaflets 
carunculate. June to November. Branches stout, and, as well 
as the branchlets, oblong, smooth, obscurely sulcate, not toothed. 
h. 3in. 1790. (B. M. 793, under name of S. pedunculata.) SYN. 
Caruneularia pedunculata-. 

S. maculosa (spotted). Jl. very foetid; corolla smooth, ciliated; 
segments dirty yellow, red at the tips and edges, almost covered 
by large, confluent, rufous spots, ovate, acute ; orb waved, 
elevated, downy ; peduncles three or four, aggregated at the 
bases of the younger branches. June to September. Branches 
very numerous, erect, glabrous, green ; adults loosely pubescent, 
tetragonal, with spreading teeth, h. 1ft. 1801. (B. M. 1833.) 

S. MaSBOnl (Masson's). Ji. 4in. to 4iin. in diameter ; corolla 
brownish-purple, marked with a few, narrow, yellowish lines on 
the glabrous lobes, and the disk thickly covered with flne, short, 
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purple hairs. July. Branches quadrangular, pubescent. An 
old garden plant. 
S, mntabilis (chanseable). Jl., corolla greenish-yellow, with 
numerous transverse, purple stripes, ciliated with red, clavate, 
tremulous hairs ; inner branch of the inner corona clavate ; 
ligulse three-toothed ; peduncles usually in twos or threes. June 
and July. Branches erect, tetragonal, narrow, with erect, obtuse 
teeth, h. 6in. 1823. 

S. namaquensis (Namaqualand).* Jl. large ; corolla bright 
yellow, with crowded and more or less confluent, dark purplish- 
brown spots ; lobes much wrinkled, not fringed ; outer coronal 
lobes entire, acute. Branches thick, glabrous, beautifully 
mottled, h. Sin. to 4in. 1883, One of the handsomest species. 

S. n. tridentata (three-toothed), jl. having the corolla lobes 
fringed with short hairs, and the outer coronal lobes truncately 
three-toothed at apex. 1883. 

S. normalis (normal). /., corolla much spreading, gin. or more 
in diameter ; segments yellow, with transverse stripes and spots 
of dark blood-colour, ovate, acute, outwardly of a pale sulphur- 
colour, lined ; peduncles solitary, one-fiowered, much spreading. 
July and August. Branches many, declinate or ascending, gla- 
brous, tetragonal, with much-spreading teeth, h. 6in. 1821. 
(B. R. 755 ; B. M. 1676, under name of S. hufonis.) 

S, olivacea (olive-coloured). Jl. very fcetid, two to six from the 
bases of the younger branches; corolla dull green and puberu- 
lous outside, glabrous within, with numerous crowded, brown, 
transverse rugae on a dark olive-green or sometimes pale olive 
ground, about l^in. in diameter; coronal scales dark purple- 
brown ; peduncles two to three lines long. September. Stems 
erect, rather slender, branching at base, minutely puberulous, 
Sin, to 5in. high, iin. to \iu. thick, with rounded edges, becoming 
blotched with purple on full exposure to the sun. 1874. (B. M. 
6212 ; G. C. n. s., iii. p. 137.) Syn. -S. eruciformU (of gardens). 

S, orbicularis (orbicular), fi., corolla pale yeUow, having ap- 
proximate, brownish lines on the segments, much spreading ; 
segments cordate, recurved at apex, acuminate, striate-wrinkled ; 
orb yellow, dotted with brown, tumid ; peduncles near the base 
of the branchlets, solitary, one-flowered. July to November. 
Branches many, erecto - patent, tetragonal, with mucronulate 
teeth, h. 6in. 1799. (A. B. R. 439 ; F. d. S. 1281 ; L. B. C. 811.) 

S. patentirostris (spreading-beaked). Jl. one to three together, 
on pedicels l^in. long ; coroUa 2iin. to S^in. in diameter, the face 
wrinkled, rich dark purple-brown, with numerous transverse, 
yellowish lines on the basal part of the lanceolate, acuminate 
lobes,, the centre densely villous with rich purplish-red hairs, 
the lobes fringed with long, pale purple hairs ; ligulee linear- 
lanceolate, obtuse, with a central tooth ; wings linear- oblong, 
horizontal; rostra subulate, hoiizontally recurved over the 
wings, reaching nearly to the sinuses of the corolla. Autumn. 
Stems rather slender, puberulous, toothed, h. 6iu. 1870. Also 
cultivated under the name of S. Courcelli. (G. C. n. s., vii. 
p. 140 ; B. M. 5963, under name of S. sororia.) 

S, pedunculata (long-peduncled). A synonym of S. Icevis. 

S. picta (painted). Jl., coroUa sulphur-coloured, marbled and 
spotted with dark blood-colour ; segments ovate, acuminate, 
wrinkled ; orb elevated, much wrinkled, depressed in the middle ; 
peduncles from the base of the branchlets, solitary, one-flowered, 
June to September. Branches simple, erect, tetragonal or quadri- 
sulcate, slightly torulose. h. 6in. 1799. 

S. planiflora (flat-flowered). Jl., corolla much spreading, half- 
quinquefid; segments pale sulphur-coloured, lined and spotted 
^vith dark purple, ovate, acuminate, transversely wrinkled ; 
peduncles from the axils of the younger branchlets, solitary 
or twin, one-flowered. July to November. Branches many, 
branched, ascending or nearly erect, glabrous, sulcate-tetragonal, 
with much-spreading teeth. 1805. (L. B. C. 191.) 

S. Plantii (Plant's). Jl. on stout, pubescent peduncles ; coroUa 
5in. in diameter, villous round the throat ; lobes purplish -brown 
in the centre, and there transversely barred with wavy, yellow 
bands, broadly black-purple at apex and on the margins, Iin. to 
liin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, ciliated with long hairs. November. 
Stem stout, creeping ; branches downy, 5in. to 9in. long, erect, 
columnar or sub-clavate, with four thick, remotely-toothed wings. 
1866. (B. M. 5692 ; F. d. S. 2012.) 

S. pulvlnata (cushion-flowered). /., corolla deep violet, large, 
flat, elevated and very villous at the bottom ; segments variegated 
with whitish, transverse wrinkles, fuscous and concave at the 
apex, rufous beneath, roundish, abruptly acuminate, ciliated ; 
peduncles mostly solitary, terete, from the axils of the branchlets. 
June to November, Branches and branchlets many, reclinate, 
with erect, green teeth. 1795. A very elegant species. (B. M. 
1240 ; L. B. C. 206.) 

S. revoluta (revolute-flowered). Jl. sub-solitary, on very short 
peduncles ; calyx segments acute ; corolla red, with whitish 
blotches, smooth, very fleshy, the segments revolute, with fringed 
margins. July. Branches tetragonal, erect, denticulated, the 
sides hoUowed out. 1801. (B. M. 724.) 

S. rufa (rufous), fl., corolla glabrous; segments of an obscure 
violet, variegated with deep purple or pale red, transverse 
stripes, having the bottom stellate, rufous, and variegated, the 
margins ciliated with dark violet hairs ; peduncles two or three 
together, short, purplish. June to November. Branches erect. 
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tetragonal, with small, erect, obtuse teeth, h. 3in. to 6in. 1795, 
(L. B. C. 239.) 

S. Simsii (Sims'). Jl., corolla ample, flat, glabrous; segments 
dark violet, with slender, whitish lines about the throat, without 
greenish or obscurely tinged with violet, ovate, acuminate, five- 
nerved ; peduncles erect, at the tips of the branchlets. May to 
November. Branches glabrous, the angles obsoletely nippled, 
toothed ; teeth having a green, deciduous acumen, k. 3in. to 6in. 
1800. (B. M. 1234, under name of S. vetula.) 

S. sororia (sisterly).* Jl. Sin. to 4iin. in diameter ; corolla clothed 
with long hairs : lobes dark vinous-purple, ovate, acuminate, 
transversely wrinkled, the folds towards the base bright orange- 
yellow ; processes of the column deep purple ; peduncles solitary 
or twin, 3in. to 4in. long. July. Stems 61n. to lOin. high, with 
erect or horizontal branches iin. to fin. in diameter, the angles 
toothed at intervals of ^in. to Jin., the teeth soft and incurved. 
1797. Plant pale green, glabrous, variable in size. (L. B. C. 94.) 

S. spectabilis (showy). Jl., corolla large, flat; segments ovate- 
lanceolate, furnished from the base behind the middle with 
dense, red hairs, and having pale stripes on the upper surface, 
with black tips. November to January. Branches quadrangular, 
clavate, toothed on the angles, the teeth remote, incurved, 
whitish, h. 1ft. 1802. (B. M. 585, under name of S. grandijlora.) 

S. stricta (straight), fl., segments of corolla purple, with pale 
greenish margins, ovate, acuminate, nearly flat, glabrous, not 
ciliated ; peduncles growing from the base of the branches. June 
to November. Branches tetragonal, smooth, simple, straight. 
h. Sin. 1814. (B. U. 2037.) 

S. tsomoensis (Tsomo River). Jl., calyx lobes ^in. long ; corolla 
Sin. in diameter, the face entirely dull smoky-purple, darker 
at the tips of the lobes, or with some of the ridgea greenish 
or dirty-yellowish, the disk and base of the lobes covered with 
purple hairs ; lobes ovate-lanceolate ; outer coronal segments 
purplish -black ; pedicels |in. to Iin. long; cymes sub-sessile, four 
to nine-flowered. Summer. Stems 4in. to 6in. high, five to eight 
lines thick, the angles compressed, repand-toothed, very minutely 
puberulous. 1882. 

S. unguipetala (claw-petaled). Jl. 4in. to 4Mn. in diameter ; 
corolla rich purple-brown, marked two-thirds" the way up the 
lobes with transverse, yellowish lines, the centre of the disk and 
Ave bands radiating to the sinuses, pale greenish-ochre ; lobes 
lanceolate-attenuate, incurved-hooked at apex, fringed with long, 
pale purplish hairs, and the disk covered with long, silky, 
purplish-red hairs, the rest glabrous ; ligulse lanceolate, acute, 
and, as well as the free, deltoid-oblong wings and the recurving 
rostra, dark purple-brown. A. 6in. 1877. Allied to S. patenti- 
rostris. (G. C. n. s., viL p. 335.) 

S. variegata (variegated). A synonym of S. Curtisvi. 

S. vetula (oldish). A synonym of S. Simsii. 

STAFHIDIASTR1T1MC. A synonym of Sagfrsea 

(which see). 

STAFHIDIUM (in part). Synonymous with Clidemia. 

STAFHTLISA (from staphyle, a cluster; alluding to 
the disposition of the flowers and fruits). Bladder-nut 
Tree. Stn. Bu7nalda. Obd. Sapindacece. A small 
genus (five species) of hardy, branched shrubs, natives 
of Europe, the Himalayas, Japan, and North America. 
Flowers white, erect or pendulous, in asiUary ra- 
cemes or panicles ; sepals five, equal, deciduous ; petals 
five, erect, about as long as the calyx, imbricated ; 
stamens five ; pedicels bracteate, articulated. Capsule 
membranous, bladder-like. Leaves opposite, stipulate, 
three to five-foliolate or pinnate ; leaflets involute in 
vernation, stipellate. The under-mentioned species 
thrive in ordinary soil. 8. colchica is an excellent 
subject for forcing, when specially prepared for the 
purpose. Propagation may be effected, in autumn, by 
suckers, by layers, or by cuttings. 

S. Bolanderi (Bolander's). Jl., sepals three lines long ; petals a 
little longer ; style and stamens much exserted. I., leaflets three, 
glabrous, broadly oval or orbicular, abruptly acute, serrulate. 
California, 1883. 

S. Bumalda (Bumalda). Jl., styles villous. June to August. 
fr., capsule with two beaks. I. trifoliolate ; leaflets oblong, 
acuminate, rather scabrous ; sen-atures awned, protruding from 
the recesses of the crense. h. 6ft. Japan, 1812. (S. Z. F. J. 95.) 

S. colchica (ColchicanJ.* fl. seven to eight lines long ; sepals and 
petals linear-spathulate, the former spreading ; raceme terminal, 
erect or slightly nodding, compound, ovate, corymbose. Summer. 
I. ternate and pinnately five-foliolate, 4in. to 5in. long ; leaflets 
approximate, ovate-oblong, acuminated, serrulated, puberulous 
towards the base beneath. A. 3ft. to 5ft. Caucasus. See Fig. 523. 
(G. C. n. s., xi. 117 ; R. G. 837 ; R. H. 1870, 257.) 

S. pinnata (pinnate).* Job's Tears ; St. Anthony's Nut. fl. in 
racemes. May and June, fr., nuts globose, white, pistachio- 
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flavoured, in a bladdery capsule. I. pinnate, of five to seven 
oblons, glabrous, serrated leaflets, h. 6ft. to 12ft. South 
Europe. (Sy. En. B. 322.) 

S. trlfoUa (three-leaved), fi., petals obovate-spathulate, ciliated 
at base. May and .Tune, fr., nuts globose. I. trifoliolate ; leaf- 
lets ovate, acuminate, regularly serrated, pubescent when young. 
A. 6ft. to 12ft. North America, 1640. 




Stapliylinids — continued. 
Beetles refers to their active roying habits. There are 
many genera in the family StaphylinidcB, but they 
mostly differ too little to be distinguished by anyone 
save a practised entomologist. Few of them are over 
iin. in length, though one or two exceed lin. ; many are 
microscopic in size. They are very often black, but fre- 
quently this is varied with yellow, reddish-brown, 
or rusty-red. These beetles vary greatly in habits. 
They are very abundant, and are, accordingly, to be 
met with everywhere. Towards the end of summer, 
they may be found crawling on the ground or on 
walls and palings, or on the wing ; and the small 
species are but too familiar from their liability to 
fly into one's eyes or mouth. Over 200 species are 
known to occur in Britain. They may often be 
found in the utmost profusion in the dead bodies of 
.animals, or in decaying remains of plants, both as 
larvee and in the perfect state. Some of them are 
among the most efficient aUies of gardeners, be- 
cause of their influence in destroying noxious insects. 
None of them are injurious to healthy garden pro- 
duce. The two species figured, viz., Goerius olens, 
or the " Devil's Coach Horse," and Staphylinus 




Fio. 523. Flowering Branch of Staphylea colchica. 

STAFHYLEiE. A tribe of Sajiindacece. 

STAFHYLINISJE. A family of the large group 
of Brachelytra, the " Eove " or "Cocktail" Beetles. The 
species of this group agree in having the wing-cases. 




Fig. 524. Devil's Coach Horse (Goerius or Ocypus olens). 

or elytra, very short (see Fig. 524), as indicated by the 
scientific name, which is derived from hrachys, short, 
and elytra, the wing-cases. Their wings are, neverthe- 
less, large, and have, accordingly, to be folded up, and 
packed away below the elytra. The hinder end of the 
bare abdomen is employed to help in this, being turned 
up to push the wings under their covers; hence, they 
are often called Cocktail Beetles. The name Rove 



Fig. 525. Staphylinus erythropterus (slightly 
magnified). 

The Line shows the actual length of the Insect. 

Erythropterus (see Figs. 524 and 525) give a fair 
idea of the appearance of the family. The former 
preys on insects. 

STAR AFFLE. See Chrysophyllnm. 

STARCH. The greater part of the food material 
stored up by green plants for future use in their 
nourishment, and in the formation of new tissues, 
is formed of Starch. In those parts of plants in 
which food is stored, e.g., in the tubers of Pota- 
toes, in the pith of many plants, and in the albu- 
men (or perisperm) in seeds of Cereals, Peas, and 
many other plants. Starch is very abundant, packed 
away in the cells in the form of small grains. These 
grains are frequently rounded, but may assume pecu- 
liar forms characteristic of certain plants. When 
very numerous, they become polygonal by mutual pres- 
sure. Under the microscope, each granule is seen to 
have a dark point, called the hilum, at one place ; and 
around this are light and dark layers alternately. Thi3 
appearance of layers, it is believed, is due to their con- 
taining a varying amount of water, as it is not apparent 
when the grains are either saturated or thoroughly dried. 
Often two or more granules are more or less completely 
united, forming " compound " granules. Though always 
small, they vary greatly in size in different plants. 
They are most readily recognised by running a solution 
of Iodine and Potassio Iodide under the cover glass, when 
the granules become some shade of indigo-blue, varying 
with the strength of the solution. Starch consists of 
Caroon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen, in the proportions indi- 
cated by its chemical formula, CuHmOj. This compo- 
sition is the same as that of cellulose, the substance of 
which cell-walls are composed ; and it is very nearly the 
same as that of several of the sugars, into which Starch 
is converted by a kind of slight fermentation. Starch 
is produced in the presence of light in the chlorophyl- 
bodiea, and, therefore, only in the green parts of plants. 
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starch — continued. 
There is much doubt as to the exact part played by 
ohlorophyl; most botanists believe that it forms the 
Starch granules, but others follow Pringsheim in think- 
ing that the ohlorophyl is only a shield against ex- 
posure to too intense light of the protoplasm, which 
they regard as the actual agent in the production of 
Starch. Whichever view is correct, the Starch is 
largely built up from the Carbon and Oxygen of Carbonic 
Acid gas in the atmosphere. The granules are not 
soluble in water, so, when there is need to convey 
Starch from one part of the plant to another, it is 
changed into a sugar, which is soluble, and, in this 
form, passes along to where it is to be used in building 
up new cell-walls, or where it must be stored up for a 
time. In the latter ease, the Starch granules are again 
formed by the action of small pieces of protoplasm, 
named Starch-generators, which are fixed to the part of 
each granule farthest from the hiliim. 

STARFISH FLOWER. See Stapelia Asterias. 

STAR FIiOWER. A common name for several 
species of Aster, Stefiihergia, Triteleia, and Trientalis. 

STAR HYACINTH. See Scilla amoena. 

STARKE A. A synonym of Liabnm (which see). 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM. See Ornithogalnm 

umbellatum. The name is also applied to other 
species. 

STAR OP NIGHT. A common name for Clusia 
rosea. 

STARRY. Arranged in rays like the points of a star. 

STAR, SEA. A popular name for Aster tripolium. 

STARWORT. A common name for Aster and 

Stellaria (which see). 

STATICE (the Greek name, used by Pliny for some 
astringent herb ; from statifcos, astringent). Sea Lavender. 
Stn. Taxanihema. Ord. Plvmbaginem. A large genus 
(upwards of 120 species have been described) of green- 
house, half-hardy, or hardy herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs, 
chiefly inhabiting saline districts and shores' of temperate 
seas, most commonly found in Western Asia. Flowers 
one or two in the bracts, or often in few-flowered, many- 
bracted spikelets ; calyx usually funnel-shaped, with a 
scarious, spreading limb ; petals connate with the stamens 
in a ring towards the base, or free to the base ; bracts 
subtending the spikelets, small, scale-like ; peduncles 
or scapes leafless, often branched, cymose, corymbose, or 
paniculate. Leaves in the stemless species radical and 
rosulate, in the tufted sub-shrubs clustered, in the small 
shrubs somewhat scattered at the sides of the branches, 
alternate, flat, sometimes entire, linear, spathulate, oblong, 
or obovate, sometimes sinuately pinnatifid or dissected. 
S. auriculmfolia, 8. ielUdifoUa, and S. Limonium, are 
included in the British Flora. The hardy species thrive 
in sandy soil, in the open border, or on rockwork. Their 
flowers are excellent for cutting, and for intermixing with 
other flowers in glasses, &o. ; they are also well adapted 
for drying like everlastings. Annual and biennial species 
may be propagated from seeds, sown in early spring, in a 
frame, the young plants being put out into their perma- 
nent places when large enough. The perennials may 
also be raised from seeds when any are procurable, or 
increased by means of careful division. Greenhouse 
Statices are very useful and ornamental plants, nearly 
always more or less in flower. They succeed in good, 
turfy loam, with a little charcoal or sand intermixed, 
and may be increased by cuttings, inserted in small 
single pots, during early spring, and placed under a bell 



A selection of the most popular species, from a horti- 
cultural standpoint, is given below. Except where other- 
wise stated, the plants are herbaceous perennials. 



Statice — continued. 

S. aegyptiaca (Egyptian). A synonym of S. Tlwmni. 

S. arborescens (tree-like).* fi. blue ; spikelets fcwo-flowered, 
few, in short, secund, rather loose spikes ; floral branches very 
short ; scape tall, branched above, ample and sub-corymbosely 
panicled. July. (. ample, ovate-oblong, petiolate, obtuse, 
mucronate, attenuated at base. Stem branched above, at length 
leafy, h. 2ft. Tenerifte, 1829. Greenhouse shrub. (B. 47 ; B. M. 
3776 ; B. R. xxv. 6 and P. M. B. iv. 217, under name of S. arborca.) 

S. Bonduelll (Bonduelle's). Ji. yellow, sessile, in terminal 
corymbs ; peduncles repeatedly dichotomous, clavate ; bracts 
scarious. June. I. radical, lyrate, attenuated to the petioles, 
dilated at apex, terminating in a subulate mucvo, pilose above, 
villous beneath. Stems tufted, branched, hairy at base. h. 1ft. 
North Africa, 1859. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5168 ; F. d. S. 2129 ; 
R. G. 318 ; B. H. 1885, p. 276.) 

S. Bourgeei (Bourgeau's). /. purple and white ; spikelets one or 
two-flowered, two or three in fascicles at the extremities of the 
branchlets ; lower bracts slightly reddish ; Acape compressed, 6in. 
to 12in. high, corymbosely paniculate above. August. I. ample, 
petiolate, stellate-puberulous, oblong, attenuated at base, slightly 
sinuate or often lyrate, the terminal lobe ovate, obtuse, mu- 
cronate. Canary Islands, 1859. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (B. M. 
5153 ; F. d. S. 2292.) 

S. brasslcsefolia (Brassica-leaved). Jl. purple ; spikelets two- 
flowered, two or three fasciculate at the tips of the branchlets ; 
lower bracts rufous, puberulous ; scape angled, paniculately 
corymbose above. August. I. few, slightly ciliated on the 
margins, petiolate, lyrate ; terminal lobe large, roundish-ovate, 
often irregularly lobed, very obtuse, cuspidate, sub-cordate at 
base ; lateral ones two to four, ear-like, small, alternate, often 
confluent at base. A. lift. Canary Islands, 1859, Greenhouse 
sub-shrub. (B. M. 5162.) 

S._ oalUcoma (beautiful-haired).* /. pink ; spikelets two-flowered, 
in short, rather broad, distichous spikes; scape dwarf; panicle 
ovate-triangular, sub-secuu'"', the branches triquetrous. July. 
I. oblong and oblong-lanceolate, attenuated into the petioles, mu- 
cronate, white-tubercled, puberulous or glabrous, h. 1ft. Russia, 
1804. Halt-hardy. (R. G. 1063; B. M. 1629, under name of 
S. conspicua.) 







Fig. 526. Statice elata. 

S. elata (tall).* fi. blue ; spikelets two-flowered, in ovate, di- 
stichous, rather loose, imbricated spikes ; bracts ovate, white- 
margined; scape 2tt. high, elongated-paniculate above, the 
branches hairy, triquetrous. July. I. obovate, very obtuse, often 
refuse and shortly mucronate at apex, rather long-attenuated 
into the petioles. Southern Russia, 1820. Hardy. See Fig. 626. 

S. eximia (choice). /!. lilac, rose ; spikelets about four-flowered, 
disposed in very dense, scorpioid-capitate, much-imbricated 
spikes; bracts pubescent; scape tall, paniculate or branched 
above, terete, pubescent. August. I. oblong or obovate, obtuse, 
shortly petiolate, narrowed, slightly crisped on the margins, 
long-attenuated into the petioles. A. 1ft. Songoria, 1844. Hardy. 
(B. B. 1847, 2.) 

S. floribunda (bundle-flowered).* fl. violet-blue, produced in 
dense heads. 1882. A handsome plant, much resembling 
S. profixsa. 

S. Fortunel (Fortune's). A synonym of S. sinensis. 

S. frutlcans (shrubby), fi. blue ; spikelets one or two-flowered, 
very few, in secund, very short, imbricated spikes ; lower bracts 
ciliate-m'argined ; scape 4in. to 6in. high, corymbose-paniculate 
or branched above, puberulous, closely compressed. Summer. 
I. near the base of the scape, ovate, liin. to 2in. long, ob- 
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tuse, mucronate, shortly attenuated into the petioles. Stem 
short, naked, terete. Canary Islands, 1847. Half-hardy shrub. 
(R. G. 319; F. d. S. 325. under name of S. frutescem.) 




Fig. 527. Statice sinuata, showing Habit and detached 
Inflorescence. 

S. Halfordi (Halford's). A garden variety of, or hybrid from, 
S. macrophylla. 

S. imbricata (imbricated). Jl. blue ; spikelets three or four- 
flowered, few, in short, fascicled spikes ; bracts velvety ; scape 
tall, amply corymbose above, with undulated and broadly-winged 
branches. Summer. I, lanceolate, lyrate-runcinate, 
with eight or nine lobes on each side, setose-mu- 
cronate, 9in. to lOin. long. h. l^ft. Teneriflte, 1829. 
A half-hardy, slightly tomentose sub-shrub. (F. d. S. 
320, 321.) 

S. incana (hoary), of Bieberstein, A synonym of 
S. tatarica anguf/tifolia. 

S. ^Kaufmanniana (Kaufmann's). jl. pink; scape 
6in. to 16iu. long, bearing several ascending spikes. 
Summer, l. all radical, lanceolate, acuminate, crisped, 
with thick margins, h. 1ft. Turkestan, 1880. A 
pretty, hardy perennial. (R. G. 996.) 

S. latifolia (broad-leaved).* Jl. blue ; spikelets one 
(rarely two) flowered, rather remote, forming loose, 
very slender, slightly recurved spikes ; bracts gla- 
brous ; scape tall, much-branched ; panicle ample, 
effuse. June. L large, oblong-elliptic, obtuse, long- 
attenuated into the petioles, h, 1ft. South Russia, 
1791. Hardy. 

S. leptoloba (slender-lobe d). Jl., calyx purple, stel- 
late, funnel-shaped ; corolla yellowish, small ; spikes 
about ^in. long, few-flowered ; scape slender, re- 
peatedly forked. Summer. I. all radical, oblanceo- 
late-spathulate. Turkestan, 1881. Habit tufted. 
Hardy. (R. G. 1045.) 

S. macrophylla (large-leaved).* Jl. white, twice 
as large as those of S. arborescens ; spikelets two- 
flowered, twin, erect, at the tips of the branchlets ; 
bracts velvety, the lower ones scarious-rufescent ; 
scape tall, amply and much branched above, in a 
corymbose panicle. May. I. nearly glabrous, large, 
sessile, obovate-spathulate, very obtuse, the lower 
part long-attenuated, obsoletely sinuate, h, 2ft. 
Teneriffe, 1824. Half-hardy sub-shrub. (B. M. 4125 ; 
B, R. xxxi. 7.) 

S. macroptera (lar^e- winged). Jl. purple ; spikelets 
two-flowered, in fascicles of two or three at the tips 
of the branchlets ; wings of the floral branches very 
broad ; scape tall, ample and spreading;, very broadly 
paniculate-corymbose. Summer. I. slightly puberu- 
lous, at length glabrescent, ample, coriaceous, pe- 
tiolate, lyrate ; terminal lobe large, ovate, slightly 
acute, bristle-bearing at apex, sinuate-lobed ; lateral 
■ ones much smaller, confluent, h. about 2ft. Canary 
Islands. Greenhouse. (I. H. iii. 105.) 

S. pectlnata incompta (comb-like, inelegant). Jl. 
blue; spikelets three-flowered, distichous, in oblong, 
sub-scorpioid, spreading, densely-imbricated spikes ; 
lower bracts rufescent ; scape leafy, decumbent, 
September. I. rosulate at the base of the scape, or 
fascicled or solitary near the axils of the scales, 
obovate, obtuse or retuse, mucronate, attenuated 
into the petioles. Canary Islands, 1780. A half- 
hardy, calcareous- dotted sub-shrub, (B. R. xxvi. 65, 
under name of S. pectinata.) 



Statice — continued. 

S, profusa (profuse).* Jl. disposed in well-branched, corymbose 
heads ; calyx purple ; corolla white. August. I. radical, 6in.'to 
8in. long, oval or somewhat spathulate, waved, leathery, shining, 
and dark green ; outer ones prostrate, h. 2ft. A greenhouse 
hybrid between S. puberula and S. Haljordii. (F. M. 40.) 

S. puberula (pubemlous). Jl. violet, as large as those of 
S. arborescens ; spikelets two-flowered, few, at the tips of the 
branchlets, sub-distichous and rather loosely fascicled ; bracts 
scarious-rufescent, pubescent; scape 3in. to 5in. high, panicu- 
lately corymbose. July. l. iin. to fin. long, ovate-rhomboid, 
slightly acute, bristle-bearing at apex, long-ciliated on the mar- 
gins, shortly attenuated into the petioles. Graciosa, 1830. A 
whitish-pilose or puberulous, half-hardy sub-shrub. (B. 182; 
B. M. 3701 ; B. R. 1450.) 

S. pumila alba. A mere garden name. 

S. rosea (rosy).* Jl. blue ; spikelets one-flowered, clustered in 
short, terminal, horizontal spikes, with a flexuous rachis ; bracts 
blackish, with white margins ; scape terete, much-branched, 
paniculately corymbose above, tuberculate - scabrous. May. 
I. obovate-oblong, attenuated into the petioles, rough-tubercled 
on both sides. Stem short, leafy, h. 3ft. Port Natal, 1840. 
Half-hardy sub-shrub. (B. M. 4055, under name of S. rytido- 
phylla.) 

S, rytidophylla (shrivelled-leaved), A synonym of S. rosea. 

S. sinensis (Chinese). Jl. yellow ; spikelets two-flowered, in 
short, sub-secund, terminal spikes ; lower bracts ovate, obtuse ; 
scape tall, dichotomously branched just above the base, corym- 
bose - fastigiate. April. I. obovate -lanceolate, obtuse, long- 
attenuated into the petioles. Stem acutely angled, h. 1ft. 
China, 1845. Plant hardy, glabrous. (B. R. 1845, 63, and 
F. d. S. ii. 28, under name of S. Fortunei.) 

S, Sinuata (sinuate -leaved).* Jl. purple, yellow ; spikelets three 
or four-flowered ; spikes short, secund, nearly horizontal, the 
upper branchlets densely imbricated ; lower bracts reddish ; 
scape dichotomous, paniculately corymbose, three to flve-win^ed. 
August. I. lyrate-pinnatifid, ^vith rounded lobes, the terminal 
ones bristle-bearing, h. 1ft. Levant, 1629. Half-hardy. See 
Fig. 527. (B. M. 71 ; S. F. G. 301.) 




Fig, 528, Statice Suworowi, 
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Statice — contiriued. 

S, spathulata (spathulate-leaved). /., calyx white ; corolla 
purple, obcordate, larger than the calyx ; spikes in two rows ; 
scape and branches perfectly round. August. I. radical, spathu- 
late, obtuse, glaucous, entire, h. 1ft. Barbary, 180*. Hardy. 
(B. M. 1617.) 

S._ speciosa (showy). ^. white ; spikelets three or four-flowered, 
in very short, scorpiold-capitate, distichous and very densely 
imbricated spikes ; scapes densely corymbose above. July. 
I. nearly orbicular or oblong-obovate, abruptly attenuate-cuspi- 
date, shortly narrowed at base. h. 1ft. South Russia, 1776. 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 656 ; L. B. C. 1336.) 

S. spicata (spike-flowered), fl. pink or white; corolla lobes 
ovate ; spikelets two to four-flowered ; spikes terminal, or often 
many, sessile, cylindrical, very dense. Summer. I. rosulate, 
glabrous or slightly hairy beneath, oblong-lanceolate, long- 
attenuated into a short petiole, obtuse, mucronate, entire or 
lacinlate. h. 6in. Asia, 1819. Hardy annual. 

S.^ Suworowl (Suworow's).* Jl. of a pretty lilac-colour, produced 
in dense, branched spikes. Summer. I. radical, oblong-lan- 
ceolate, entire or coarsely runcinate. Turkestan, 1883. A 
strikingly beautiful, hardy annual. See Fig. 528. (G. C. n. s., 
XX. p. 393; E. G. 1095, f. 1-2.) 




Flu. 529. Statice tatarica. 

S, tatarica (Tartarian),* fl. bright ruby-red, iin. long ; spikelets 
sub-unilateral on the branches, one to three-flowered ; scape stiff, 
erect, 2Ln. to 3in. long, soon giving off a long, broad, recurved 
panicle. June and July. I. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, oblong, 
spathulate, or oblanceolate, acuminate, mucronate, rigid, glabrous, 
narrowed into the petioles, h. 1ft. South-east Europe, 1731. 
Hardy. See Fig. 52a (B. M. 6637.) 

S. t, angustifolia (narrow-leaved). A variety with narrower 
leaves than the type. Syn. S. incana (of Bieberstein). 

S. Thouini (Thouin's). A. yellow ; spikelets two or three- 
flowered ; spikes secimd, very short, angled, straight ; scape 
corymbose above, more or less broadly three-winged, sub- 
dichotomous. May. (. sinuate or lyrate-pinnatifld, the lobes 
and sinuses rounded, the margins shortly ciliated, h. lift. 
Tenerifte, Greece, Palestine, North Africa, Ac, 1829. A half- 
hardy, glaucescent annual. Syn. S. xgyptiaca (B. M. 2363). 

STATUABi'Z'. Like some other descriptions of 
garden furniture, Statuary requires to be associated with 
special accessories, in harmony with it. Statuary can 
seldom be introduced with entire satisfaction, except when 
associated with architectural or geometrical lines. Such 
positions may be found in terrace gardens, along the sides 
of long, straight walks, or as a terminal object to such 
walks or at places where they intersect, and sometimes, 
with good effect, at the end of a vista or avenue. It is 
seldom out of place in the conservatory, where, even should 
it not be introduced with faultless taste, it is less likely 
to absolutely offend, than a puerile attempt at rookwork 



Statuary — continued. 
and waterfall. As to the size of the groups and figures 
to be introduced into a. given space, this must be de- 
termined on the spot; and, in order to arrive at a 
proper decision in so important a matter, it is a good plan 
to set up outlines, simply constructed of rough boards, 
and then to diminish or enlarge them, until they appear 
in harmonious proportion to the general features of the 
situation. The choice of subjects will be determined 
by the taste of the proprietor, or those whom he con- 
sults, and the expense to be incurred. When the latter 
does not permit of the introduction of marble or real 
stone, recourse may be had to the very good artificial 
stone or terra-cotta objects which have been found to 
stand the test of exposure. 

It may be here remarked that Statuary, when exposed to 
the atmosphere, may be rendered more durable by the 
application of one of the patent colourless solutions sold 
for such purposes ; but, for obvious reasons, paint should 
not be used. 

STAUNTONIA (named after Sir George Staunton, 
a traveller in China). Okd. Berberidew. A smaU genus 
(two species) of ornamental, hardy, evergreen, climbing 
shrubs, natives of China and Japan. Flowers monoecious ; 
sepals six, petaloid, the outer ones broader ; petals none ; 
stamens six ; racemes axillary, few-flowered. Leaves 
digitately three to seven-foliolate. One of the species 
is in cultivation. It thrives in sandy loam, and may 
be increased by cuttings of young, half-ripened shoots, 
inserted in sand. In autumn, the long, trailing shoots 
should be cut back, leaving only those from which flowers 
are desired. 

S. hexaphylla (six-leafleted). Jl., white, fragrant. April. 

I. composed of six firm, deep green, elliptic-ovate, acute leaflets. 

1876. (G. C. n. a., v. 597; S. Z. F. J. i. 76.) 
S. latifolia (broad-leaved). A synonym of Holbcellia latifolia. 

STAUXtiAIirTHEBA (from stauros, a cross, and 
anthera, an anther ; the anthers cohere in the form of a 
cross). Stns. Anomorhegmia, Gyananthus (of Griffiths), 
Miquelia, Quintilia. Ord. Gesneracem. A small genus 
(two or three species) of stove herbs, inhabiting the East 
Indies and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers blue, me- 
diocre or rather large, loosely cymose or unilaterally 
racemose ; calyx broadly campanulate and flve - cleft ; 
corolla somewhat rotate-campanulate, with a bilabiate 
limb, the posterior lip bifld ; perfect stamens four. Leaves 
ample, membranous, solitary in the nodes or opposite and 
stipuliform. For culture of 8. grandifoUa, the only species 
introduced, see Klugia. 

S. grandlfolia (large-leaved), fl. lin. long; calyx pubescent; 
corolla tube white, tinged with purple and pale yellow ; limb pale 
purple ; throat white, with a deep yellow spot on the lower side ; 
peduncles terminating in many panicles. August. I. often lOin. 
long, 4in. broad, oblong, inequilateral ; petioles stout, 2in. to 4in. 
long. Stems and branches succulent, h. 1ft. Moulmein, 1862. 
(B. M. 5409 ; F. M. 272.) 

STAUB.ITIS. See Stauropsis. 

STAUKOGIiOTTIS. Included under Phalainopsis. 

STAUROPSIS (from stauros, a cross, and opsis, 
appearance ; so called from the shape of the flower). 
Erroneously printed Stauritis. Stn. Fieldia (of Gaudi- 
chaud). Obd. Orchideee. A genus comprising about 
eight species of stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of the 
Malayan Archipelago (and the East Indies ?). Sepals 
and petals free, much-spreading; lip continuous with the 
column, spreading, concave, not spurred, narrow, the 
lateral lobes short, the middle one rather long; pollen 
masses two ; raceme few or many-flowered ; peduncles 
lateral. Leaves distichous, spreading, coriaceous, flat. 
Stem leafy, not pseudo-bulbous. For culture of the 
three species known to gardeners, see Vauda. 
S. Batemanni (Bateman's).* fl. large and spreading ; sepals 

and petals yellow, spotted with crimson in front, rosy-purple 

at back, fading to violet at the edge, thick and fleshy, falcate ; 

lip purple-crimson, saccate at base, the front part furrowed and 
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incurved, the disk bearing an elevated tooth, and its base a short, 
transverse crest ; scapes long, erect, many-flowered. July to 
September. I. lorate, obtuse, and obliquely emarginate at apex, 
light green. Stem stout. Philippine Islands. Syns. Fieldia lis- 
sochiloides, Vanda Batemanni (B. E. 1846, 59), V. lissochilmdes. 
S- fosciata (banded), fl. large, few in a spike ; sepals and petals 
white, with yellowish-cinnamon bars inside, cuneate-oblong, 
acute ; lip whitish, the tips of the side plates of the anterior part 
yellow, and a few purplish spots on the keel of the under side ; 
basilar laciniae nearly dolabriform ; peduncles stalked, trigonous. 
I. cuneate-ligulate, obtusely bilobed. Eastern tropical Asia, 1872. 
Syn. Trichoqlottis fasciata. 

S. elgantea (gigantic), fi. Sin. across ; sepals and petals deep 
yellow, with cinnamon-brown blotches, oblong, obovate ; lip 
white, fleshy, small, incurved, channelled, dolabriform, with 
short, rounded, basal auricles ; racemes axillary, about half as 
long as the leaves. Spring. I. bold, distichous, dark green, 
broadly lorate, recurved, tough, lift, long, very obtuse, emar- 
ginate. Burmah, 1858. A maiestic plant. Syn. Vanda gigantea 
(B. M. 5189 ; I. H. 277 ; K. X. O. il. 112). 

STAUBOSTIGMA (from stauros, a cross, and 
stigma, a stigma ; in allusion to the cross or star-shaped 
stigmas). Including Asterostigma and Rhopalostigma. 
Ord. Aroidece (Aracece). A small genus (six species) of 
stove, tuberous, stoloniferous herbs, natives of tropical 
America. Mowers all perfect, the males and females 
contiguous; spathe erect, lanceolate, convolute at base, 
opening or gaping above ; spadix monoecious, inappendicu- 
late, cylindrical, shorter than the spathe ; peduncles many 
or solitary, equalling the leaves. Leaves on long petioles, 
hastate-cordate, pinnatisect, or once or twice pinnati- 
partite ; pinnse sessile, acuminate. The introduced species 
are described below. A weU-drained compost of sandy 
loam and peat is most suitable. A season of rest 
must be allowed, during which the plants should be 
sparingly watered, so as not to become quite dry. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by seeds, sown in bottom heat ; 
or by division of the tubers. 

S, condnniim (neat), fi., spathe narrow-lanceolate, very acute ; 
spadix white and purple, scarcely shorter than the spathe, the 
male part dense-flowered ; peduncle livid-purple, shorter than 
the petioles. L, young ones reniform, pedatisect, the segments 
obovate-lanceolate ; adults three-parted, the middle part pinnati- 
sect, elongated-oblong, the lateral parts cymosely bi- or trisected ; 
petioles nearly as long as the blades, marked with pale violet and 
dark purple, h. l^ft. Brazil, 1860. (L. B. C. 1590, under name 
of Caladmm luridum.) 

S, c. colubrinum (snake-like). Jl., spathe greyish-gi-een, marked 
with red and brownish-purple ; spadix pale greenish and dirty- 
scarlet. Rio Janeiro, 1860. 

S. c. IiangsdorflU (Langsdorff's). fl., spathe glaucous-gi-een out- 
side, livid or dirty-brown within ; spadix rose-violet. I., petioles 
green, more or less conspicuously spotted with white, h. lift. 
Kio Janeiro, 1860. 

S. o. llneolatum (lined), fl., spathe greyish-green outside, with 
ochraceous stripes, brownish-purple within ; spadix, dirty-yel- 
lowish and rose-colour, h. lift. Rio Janeiro, 1860. 

S, IiUschnatUanum (Luschnath's). fl., spathe deep green within 
and speckled with brown, reticulated externally, 2in. to 4in. 
long, erect, cylindric, acute ; spatlix cylindric ; anthers scarlet ; 
ovaries white ; scape similar to the petiole. I. 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
deep green, pinnatifid, broadly ovate ; two lower segments 
deflexed, deeply cut into three to five lobes ; remaining segments 
four to six pairs, sessile, remote, irregularly sinuate-lobed or 
entire; petioles 6in. to 12in. long, whitish, with black-purple 
streaks. Rio Janeiro. (B. M. 5972, under name of Asterostigma 
Luschnathianum.) 

S, Rledelianum (Riedpl's). fl., spathe yellowish, greenish out- 
side ; spadix slender, one-third shorter than the spathe ; pe- 
duncles many, variegated. I., adults three-parted; middle part 
pinnatisect, the segments linear-oblong, sessile, abruptly and 
rather long-cuspidate at apex ; lower lateral ones shortly decur- 
rent ; peduncles spotted and variegated, scarcely longer than the 
blades, h. 2ft. Bahia, 1860. 

STAVESACBi:. See Delphinium Staphys- 
ai^ria. 

STEAK, HEATING BY. A method of heating 
plant structures, which has been almost or entirely 
superseded by that of hot water. Most of the systems 
of heating now adopted in gardens, are described under 
Keating' (which see). 

STEEL-BLUE SIREX. See Sirez. 



STEEITHAmmEBiA. A synonym of Mertensia 

(which see). 

STEGNOGBASmilE. Included under Polypodium. 

STEGOSIA. A synonym of Kottboellia (which 
see). 

STELEFHUBOS. A synonym of Fhleum (which 
see). 

STELIS (the old Greek name used by Theoplirastus 
for some parasitical plant). Ord. Orchidece. A large 
genus (about 150 species have been described) of stove, 
epiphytal orchids, inhabiting tropical America, from 
Brazil and Peru, as far as Mexico and the West Indies. 
Flowers small, sometimes ' minute, shortly pedicellate, 
in terminal, elongated racemes, rarely sub-distichous ; 
sepals spreading, more or leas connate; petals much 
shorter, broad, with thickened margins, often nearly in- 
cluding the column and lip ; lip sessile at the base of 
the column, resembling the petals, or narrowed and occa- 
sionally three-lobed ; pollen masses two ; bracts alter- 
nate, often distichous. Leaves coriaceous, often contracted 
into the petioles. Stems tufted, or creeping with simple 
branches, one-leaved at apex, often with one to three 
sheaths below the leaves, not pseudo-bulbous. Pew 
of the species have any attraction on the score of beauty ; 
but many of them are very interesting. A selection of 
those best known to cultivators is given below. For 
culture, see Fleurothallis. 

S. atropurpurea (dark purple). A synonym of S. ciliaris. 
S. Bruckmiilleri (Bruckmiiller's).* fi. yellowish-purple outside, 
pale purple within, disposed at intervals of ^in. along the rachis ; 
sepals broadly ovate, acute, united at base, clothed with spread- 
ing hairs within ; petals and lips very minute, the latter un- 
divided ; racemes two or three times as long as the leaves. 
December. I. liin. to 2in. long. Probably Mexican Andes. 
(B. M. 6621.) 

S. canaliculata (channelled), fi. dull yellowish-green, very small, 
secund, disposed in a dense raceme ; bracts and rachis whitish. 
I. cuneate-oblong, obtuse, thick, plainly channelled in the middle. 
h. 8in. Bogota, 1872. 

S. ciliaris (ciliated).* fl. deep purple, with long fringes to the 
ovate sepals ; petals oblate-rhomboid, fleshy ; lip ovate, fleshy, 
channelled at base ; spike naked half-way up, then closely 
covered with flowers. February. I. broadly oblong, narrowed 
at base. h. 6in. Mexico, 1842. Syn. S. atropurpurea (B. M. 
3975). 

S. Endresll (Endres'). fi. gi'eenish-white ; sepals coalescing 
towards the base ; lip fleshy, transversely sub-rhomboid, ex- 
cavated ; raceme distichous. December and July. I. cuneate, 
oblong-ligulate, obtuse, emarginate and apiculate, thick. Costa 
Rica, 1870. 

S. glossula (small-tongued). fl. brownish, standing in two trans- 
verse rows, the upper sepal having a much longer extent than the 
whole of the other organs of the flower together ; lip fleshy, 
papuliform. I. cuneate, oblong-ligulate, minutely bilobed, with 
a small tooth at apex. Costa Rica, 1870. Plant densely 
tufted. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered), fi. chocolate-coloured, among 
the largest of the genus ; sepals equal, obtuse ; petals ovate ; 
lip ovate, concave, emarginate ; spike dense ; spathe large, acu- 
minate. July. I. oblong, petiolate, emarginate, 4iin. long, lin. 
broad. Stem Sin. high. Brazil, 1836. 

S. grossilabris (large-lipped), fl. light greenish, small ; lip thick 
and fleshy ; racemes shorter than the leaves. I. cuneate, spathu- 
late, obtuse. Native place unknown. 1881. Plant tufted. 

S. micrantha (small-flowered), fi. whitish, red within, nodding, 
one-sided-distichous ; sepals deltoid ; petals and lip truncate ; 
raceme slender, spike-formed. April. I. lanceolate-oblong, 
rather blunt, contracted and tapering at base, lin. to 24in long 
h. 3in. to 6in. Jamaica, 1805. . (H. E. F. 158 ; L. B. C. 1011 • 
S. E. B. 75.) ' 

S. opiiioglossoldes (Ophioglossum-like). fi. greenish, with a 
tinge of purple, minute ; raceme slender, one-sided, pedunculate, 
beptember. I. 2iin. to 6in. long, oblong-linear, rather blunt, long- 
tapering at the base. Stem shorter than the leaves. West 
Indies, 1791. (B. R. 935 ; L. B. C. 442.) 

S. sesquipedalls (£oot-and-a-half ). fl. pale yellow, secund, 
large ; sepals roundish-ovate, obtuse ; petals oblate ; lip con- 
formed cucuUate ; spike 7in. to lOin. long. August. I. broadly 
1845 °'^^'^ petiolate, liin. to 4in. long. 1 6in. Sierra Nevada, 

S. zonata (zoned), fi. light ochre ; sepals brown at the base ; 
petals with a mauve middle zone ; raceme one-sided. I very 
thick, cuneate-oblong, blunt. Stem short. Demerara 1884 
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STELLARiIA (from stella, a star ; alluding to the 
flowers). Starwort ; Stitch Grass ; Stitchwort. In- 
cluding Larbrea, Malachium, Micropetalon, and Spergu- 
lasinim. Ord. Caryophyllece. A genus comprising 
about seventy species of usually diffuse herbs, broadly 
dispersed over the globe, seven being natives of Britain. 
Flowers white, small, in diohotomous cymes ; sepals and 
petals five, rarely four ; stamens ten, rarely eight, five, 
or three. Leaves narrow or broad. 8. Tnedia is the 
common Chiokweed. S. Holostea is one of our early 
hedge-flowers. The species thrive in ordinary soil, but 
have little value as garden plants. 

S. gramlnea aurea (golden grass-like), ft. white, many, iin. 
to jin. in diameter ; petals equalling the three-nerved' sepals. 
May to August. I. very narrow, sessile, ciliate, pale golden- 
yellow. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. long, sub-erect, four-angled. (The 
green-leaved type is found in Europe (Britain), Siberia, Western 
Asia to the Himalayas.) A perennial, sometimes used in carpet- 
bedding. 




Fig. 530. Top of Plant of Stellaeia Holostea. 

S. Holostea (Holostea). Adder's Meat ; Greater Stitchwort ; 
Moon Flower ; Satin Flower, &c. /. white, iin. to jin. in 
diameter, on slender pedicels ; petals twice as long as the almost 
nerveless sepals. April to June. I. sessile, connate, lanceo- 
late, lin. to 4in. long, acuminate, rigid, ciliated. Stem 1ft. to 
2ft. long, decumbent at base, brittle at the nodes, hairy above. 
Europe (Britain). Perennial. See Fig. 530. (Sy. En. B. 230.) 

STELLATE. Star-shaped. 

STELLEKA (named in honour of G. W. Steller, 
1709-1746, a celebrated Eussian botanical collector). 
Okd. Thymelwaceoe. A small genus (eight species have 
beeii described, but not more than six are really dis- 
tinct as such) of hardy, perennial herbs, sub-shrubs, or 
shrubs, natives of Central and Western Asia. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, sessile at the tips of the branches, capi- 
tate or densely spicate ; perianth tube cylindrical, at 
length cut round above the ovary ; lobes four, rarely 
five, spreading; stamens eight, rarely ten. ' Leaves alter- 
nate, flat. It is doubtful whether the under-mentioned 
species are still cultivated. Both are perennial herbs, 
thriving in ordinary soil; they may be multiplied by 
divisions. 

S. altaioa (Altaian), ft. white ; lobes four ; stamens eight ; head 
ovoid, ten to fifteen-flowered, at length elongated into an oblong. 



Stellera — continued. 

leafless spike, about lin. long. July. I. lanceolate or oblong, 
slightly acute, about lin. long. Stems slender, many from the 
rhizome, erect or ascending, h. 1ft. Altai, 1824. 

S. ChamsBjasme (ground Jessamine), ft. white ; lobes five ; 
stamens ten ; head six to fifteen-flowered. June. I. lanceolate 
or oblong, slightly acute, five to ten lines long. Stems often 
numerous from a thick rhizome, slender, h. 1ft, Siberia, 1817. 

STEM. That part of a plant which supports the 
leaves and (in flowering plants) the flowers. It is always 
present in Vascular plants, though occasionally so ex- 
tremely ill-developed that the plants are called acaulescent 
or stemless ; but, in such plants, the top of the so-called 
root is, in truth, the stem. In the Algas, Fungi, and 
Lichens there is no real distinction into Stems and 
leaves, the two being replaced by the thallus. In most 
plants, the Stem usually rises upwards towards light, 
contains ohlorophyl, is covered with true epidermis, 
with stomata, and bears leaves and buds at the nodes — 
standing in marked contrast, in all these points, to 
roots, though exceptions occur to all of the characters 
mentioned. Stems vary from Jin. or less {Centunculus 
minimus) to 470ft. in height (Eucalyptus amygdalina), 
and from extreme slenderness (e.g., in • Radiola mille- 
grana) to the enormous trunks of the Sequoias in 
Western America, whose girth is many yards. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into details 
of the wide differences in habit met with in Stems, 
due to variation in thickness, branching (whether with 
or without a main stem), direction, and many other 
characters. A reference to the figures under such head- 
ings as Ag'ave, Cactus, Coreopsis, Fragaria, 
Hedera, Falmse, Pinus, Ac, will give a better idea 
of these differences than any brief description could. 

Internal structure of Stems also varies greatly ; but 
there are two well-marked types in woody Stems, after 
the first year of growth. The one is characteristic of Di- 
cotyledons and Conifers, and the other of Monocotyledons. 
In the former, there is the appearance, in cross-section, 
of as many rings of wood as the Stem is years old, due 
to the wood formed in autumn being closer in texture 
than that of spring, and therefore differing from it in 
appearance. There is also a well-marked bark, sepa- 
rated from the wood by a weU-developed cambium, or 
layer, where growth in thickness is effected. In most 
Dicotyledons there is also pith in the centre of the 
Stem, and lines of cellular tissue, named medullary 
rays, run towards the circumference from the girth, and 
cut the wood into wedge-shaped masses. In the Mono- 
cotyledons, on the contrary, the Stems, in transverse 
section, show no appearance of layers, the bundles of 
woody fibres lying imbedded amongst cellular tissue, in 
which no separation into pith and bark is observable. 
In these Stems there are no annual rings, no medullary 
rays, no cambium, and no true bark ; and the Stem, 
after it is once formed, does not increase in thickness, 
but only in length. 

Certain forms of Stems have received special names, 
of which the following are among the more important : 
Caudex, applied to the columnar, erect Stems of Palms 
and Tree-ferns, marked with the bases of the leafstalks, 
or with their soars ; Culm, the cylindrical, jointed Stems 
of Grasses and allied plants, which usually have hollow 
internodes; Scape, a leafless, erect stem, ending in a 
flower or group of flowers. Decumbent lateral stems, 
or branches, receive the following names : Eunner, when 
slender, lying on the surface of the soil, and emitting 
roots at the nodes ; Stolon, resembling a runner, but 
forming erect Stems from the terminal buds, which tend 
to form new plants ; Offset, a short stolon ; Sucker, an 
underground stolon. 

Stems are occasionally much modified to serve peculiar 
functions. Among the most remarkable of such modi- 
fications are Spines and Tendrils. The former are 
branches or main Stems that have remained short, but 
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StGlXL— -continued. 
have the woody tissues largely developed, so that they 
are very strong and rigid, and, ending in sharp points, 
form an efficient protection against injury from animals. 
Examples of Stem-spines are seen in the Blackthorn, 
the Hawthorn, and many other shrubs. Tendrils, in a 
few plants (e.g., Passion-flower and Vine), are very slen- 
der Stems that have the power of twining round firm 
supports in a continuous spiral from right to left, or 
from left to right. Twining Stems form a transition 
between tendrils and ordinary Stems. 

STEMLIIT. A diminutive stem. 

STEMniATIUItl. A synonym of Tristagma 
(which see). 

STEMODIA (from stemon, a stamen, and dis, 
double; alluding to the anthers, which consist of two 
separate cells). Stn. Unanuea. Including Matourea. 
Ord. Scrophularinete. A genus comprising about 
twenty-six species of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, 
often aromatic herbs, sometimes sub-shrubs, inhabiting 
tropical and Southern extra-tropical America, tropical 
Africa and Asia, and Australia. Flowers generally 
bluish, solitary in the axils, or the upper ones clustered 
in leafy or bracted spikes ; corolla tube cylindrical, the 
upper lip broad, entire or emarginate, the lower one 
spreading or three-lobed ; stamens four, didynamous ; 
anthers two-celled. Leaves opposite, or in whorls of 
three or four. Only two species call for description 
here. These thrive in any rich, moist soil, and may be 
readily multiplied by division of the roots. 

S. chilensis (Chilian), fi., corolla nearly twice as long as the 
calyx, the lower lip glabrous : spikes terminal, leafy, at length 
elongated and interrupted. September. I. oblong or lanceolate, 
lin. to 2in. long, unequally serrated, acute, cordate-amplexicaul 
or auriculate at base. Stem above 1ft. high, branched above. 
Chili, 1829. Plant very viscous, half-hardy. (B. E. W70.) 

S. lobelioldes (Lobelia-like), fl. of an intense blue; corolla 
nearly twice as long as the calyx, but smaller than in S. chilensis ; 
spikes terminal, somewhat panicled, leafy, at length slightly 
elongated. August. I. oblong-lanceolate, acute, unequally ser- 
rated, narrowed towards the base, and often dilated-amplexicaul. 
h. Ht. Brazil, 1830. Plant glabrous, half-hardy. (B. M. 3134, 
under name of Gratiola tetragona.) 

STEMONA (from stemon, a stamen ; in allusion to 
the foliaceous stamens). Stn. Roxburghia. Okd. Rox- 
hurghiacetB. A small genus (four or five species) of in- 
teresting, stove climbers, natives of the East Indies, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Australia. Flowers 
rather large, handsome, but foetid, on axillary, one or 
few-flowered peduncles ; perianth segments four, distinct, 
biseriate, erect, acuminate ; stamens nearly hypogynous. 
Leaves alternate, ' lanceolate, ovate, or cordate, rather 
shining, with thick, transverse veinlets ; petioles inarti- 
culate. Perhaps the only species in cultivation is that 
described below. It thrives in light, turfy loam, and 
may be readily increased by suckers. 

S. gloriosoides (Gloriosa-like). jt. green, campanulate, glabrous ; 
perianth segments narrow, acuminate ; peduncles solitary, race- 
mosely one to three-flowered. July. I. scattered, very rarely 
nearly opposite, ovate-lanceolate, loosely cordate, acuminate, 
slightly mucronate, 4in. to bin. long. h. 6ft. East Indies, 1803. 
Stns. Roxburahia qloriosa (B. M, 1500), R. viridiflora (S. E. B. 57). 

STEMONACANTHUS. Included under Ruellia. 

STENACTIS SFECIOSA. A synonym of 
Erigeron speciosus (which see). 

STENANSRIUM IGrNEUM. A synonym of 
Ohamceranthemum, igneum. 

STEITAITTHEBA (from stenos, narrow, and antJiera, 
an anther ; the filaments are broader than the anthers, 
which causes the latter to appear narrow). Ord. 
Epacrideoe. A small genus (two species) of beautiful, 
greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, now included, by Bentham, 
under Astroloma ; both are natives of Australia. Flowers 
axillary, solitary ; corolla tube without tufts of hairs or 
fringed scales inside ; filaments much fiattened. Leaves 
linear, with revolute margins. The species thrive best 
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in a compost of one-third sandy loam, and two-thirds 
very sandy peat. The fine roots of the plants are 
injured by the application of much water; consequently, 
ample drainage must be provided in the pots. Propa- 
gation may be effected by cuttings, taken from the 
young shoots, and inserted in sand, under a glass, in 
heat. 

S, clllata (ciliated). Ji. red, almost sessile ; sepals obtuse ; corolla 
tube nearly or quite Jin. long ; bracts very small. April. 
I. spreading, linear, tapering into a short point, serrulate- 
ciliated, convex, with recurved margins, crowded and iin. long, 
or more distant and iin. long. Stems prostrate or diffuse. 1836. 
The correct name of this plant is Astroloma longiflorum. 
S. plnifolia (Pine-leaved).* Jl. sessile and solitary in each axil, 
but often crowded at the bases of the branchlets ; bracts several, 
inner ones iin. to 4in. long ; corolla about jin. long, reddish at 
base, passing into yellow, with green tips. May. I. crowded, 
very narrow-linear, rigidly pointed, with revolute, scabrous 
margins, about iin. long. h. 2ft. to 3ft. (or small and diffuse). 
1811. (B. B. 218.) 

STEITANTHIUni (from stenos, narrow, and anthos, 
a blossom ; alluding to the narrow perianth segments and 
panicles). Ord. Liliacem. This genus embraces five 
species of greenhouse or hardy, bulbous plants, of which 
one is a native of North-west Asia, and the rest are 
North American. Flowers racemose or paniculate, often 
nodding, pedicellate ; perianth whitish, greenish, or dark 
purple, narrowly or broadly campanulate, the segments 
connate in a very short, turbinate tube, spreading above, 
narrow or lanceolate ; stamens six ; bracts small or minute. 
Leaves radical or at the base of the stem, long, linear 
or linear-lanceolate. Stem erect, tall, simple except the 
inflorescence, sometimes furnished with a few small leaves. 
Only three species call for mention here. They thrive in 
a mixture of sandy loam and peat, and may be increased 
by division. All are North American. 

S. angustlfoUum (narrow-leaved). Jl. greenish-white, the lower 
ones often sterile, nearly sessile ; perianth about iin. in diameter ; 
panicle 1ft. to 2ft. long, iin. to iin. broad, composed of simple, 
spiked racemes. June and July. I. channelled, 1ft. to 2ft. long. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high. Hardy. 

S, a. gramineuxn (Grass-like), fi. fewer than in the type. 
I. narrower. Syn. Helonias fframinea (B. M. 1599). 

S. frlgidnm (frigid). Ji., perianth purplish, Jin. to fin. long; 
racemes lateral, ascending, few-flowered ; panicle loose, 1ft long. 
June. I., radical ones five or six, firm, Imear, acute, glabrous, 
2ft. long. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, with a few reduced leaves. 
1846. Hardy. (F. d. S. 468L ; X H. S. i. 32.) 

S. occidentale (Western). Jl. dark purple, somewhat resembling 
those of a Hyacinth, campanulate, disposed in a loose raceme. 
Summer, l. two to four, linear. Stem slender, furnished with a 
few reduced leaves. 1881. Hardy. (B. G.1035,f. 3, andll32, f. 1.) 

STENIA (from stenos, narrow ; alluding to the form 
of the pollen masses). Ord. Orchidece. A small genus 
(three species) of stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of 
Guiana, Columbia, and Peru. Flowers rather large ; 
sepals of equal length, spreading, the lateral ones rather 
broader, adnate at base to the foot of the rather thick, 
erect column ; petals similar to the dorsal sepal ; lip 
continuous with the foot of the column, fleshy, broad, 
nearly .saccate, the lateral lobes small, the middle one 
undivided, or all broader and fimbriate, the disk crested ; 
pollen masses four, oblong-linear ; scapes short, recurved, 
one-flowered. Leaves oblong or narrow, coriaceous. 
Stems shortened. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, one or two- 
leaved. For culture, see Mazillaria. 

S. fimbrlata (fringed). Jl. light yellow, membranous, marked at 
the base of the elegantly-fringed lip with brownish-pm'ple dots ; 
peduncles erect. I. cuneate-oblong, acute. Columbia, 1869. Syn. 
Chondrorhyiica Jimbnata (Ref. B. 107). 

S. guttata (spotted). This species is closely related to S. pallida, 
but differs in having blunter sepals and petals, with spots of 
purple on a straw-coloured ground, and in the lip being blotched 
and having only seven callous teeth. Peru, 1880. 

S. pallida (pale). Jl. pale citron-colour, Ipn. or more in diameter; 
sepals and petals linear, acute ; lip spotted with red, saccate, 
entire, fleshy, ovate ; scapes radical, prostrate. ' August to 
October. (. two to five, oblong, acute, slightly narrowed and 
keeled at base, sheathed with brownish, spathaceous scales. 
Stem wanting. Demerara, 1837. (B. R. 1838, 30.) 
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STENOCARFUS (from stenos, narrow, and Icarpos, 
a fruit ; alluding to the usually nearly flat follioles). 
Syns. Agnostus, Gybele. Oed. Prateacem. A genus com- 
prising fourteen species of stove or greenhouse trees, of 
which three are A ustralian and the rest New Caledonian. 
Flowers yellow, white, or red, umbellate, hermaphrodite, 
slightly irregular ; perianth tube elongated, opening along 
the lower side ; limb sub-globose, recurved, the segments 
at length separating ; anthers sessile within the concave 
lamina ; bracts small and highly caducous, or absent. 
Leaves alternate or scattered, entire or deeply pin- 
natifid with few lobes. Only three of the species have 
been introduced. For culture, see Iiomatia. 
S. Cunnlnghamil (Cunningham's). A synonym of S. sinuatus. 
S. Forsterl (Forster's). fl. white ; perianth four to five lines 
long ; pedicels longer than the perianth ; umbels solitary, six to 
eight-flowered ; peauncles terminal, equalling the leaves. June. 
I. oblong, obtuse, attenuated and slightly petiolate, entire, ten 
to eighteen lines long, three to six lines broad, almost veinless. 
Branches terete ; branchlets slender, h. 3ft. New Caledonia, 
1850. (L. eft P. F. G. ii. p. 166.) 
S. saligniia (Willow-like). Beef Wood. fi. greenish ; perianth 
usually under iin. long ; pedicels ^in. to ^in. long, irregularly 
crowded ; peduncles slender, terminal or in the upper axils, 
usually shorter than the leaves, bearing a single umbel of ten 
to thirty flowers. June. I. ovate-lanceolate or elliptic, acute, 
acuminate, or rarely obtuse, 2in. to 4in. long, tapering into short 
petioles, h. 5ft. or more. Australia, 1719. (B. &. 111.) 
S. sinuatus (sinuate).* Fire-tree or Tulip-tree of Queensland. 
Jl, bright red ; perianth tube lin. or more long, straight, tapering 
upwards ; peduncles terminal, 2in. to 4in. long, each bearing an 
umbel of twelve to twenty flowers, and either generally umbel- 
late or shortly racemose. June. l. petiolate, either undivided, 
oblong-lanceolate, and 6in. to Sin. long, or pinnatifid and above 
1ft. long, with one to four oblong lobes on . each side. h. (in 
Australia) 60ft. to ICOft. 1830. Syn. S. Cunninghamii 
(B. M. 4263; F. d. S. iii. 7; P. M. B. xiv. 1). 

STEXOCHIIiUS (from stenos, narrow, and cheilos, 
a lip; alluding to the narrow lip of the flower). Obd. 
Myoporinem. A genus comprising eight species of pretty, 
little, greenhouse, evergreen, Australian shrubs, now in- 
cluded, by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," under 
EremopJiila. Calyx segments five, imbricated at base, 
usually enlarged after flowering; four upper lobes of 
corolla short and acute, the fifth lowest more deeply 
separated and sometimes narrow; stamens four (with one 
exception), exserted. Leaves alternate or scattered. 
The two best-known species are here described. They 
thrive in sandy peat, and may be increased by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under ». glass. 

S. glaber (glabrous). fl. yellow, red, or with these colours 
variously mixed ; corolla glabrous, or slightly pubescent out- 
side, nearly or quite lin. long, the tube constricted above the 
ovary ; peiicels solitary. April. I. lanceolate, or rarely elliptic- 
oblong or cuneate, acute or obtuse, entire or slightly serrulated, 
usuaUy fin. to lin. long. ft. 3ft. 1803. (B. M. 1942 ; B. E. 572.) 
Syns. S. incanus, S. mscosws (B. M. 2930). The correct name 
of this plant is Ereinophila Brovmii. 

S. incanus (hoary). A synonym of S. glaber. 

S. maculatus (spotted), fl. red, more or less variegated with 
yellow, or quite yellow, solitary ; corolla lin. or more long, 
the lowest lobe separated to below the middle. April. I. mostly 
lanceolate, occasionally varying from elliptic-oblong to linear, 
acute or obtuse, entire, above lin. long. ft. 3ft. 1820. (B. B. 647.) 
The correct name of this plant is Eremophila iimculata. 

S. viscosus (clammy). A synonym of S. glaber. 

STEITOCHLSSITA. Included under Acrostichum 

and Lomaria. 

STENOCORTIfl! (from stenos, narrow, and horyne, a 

club ; alluding to the elub-shaped spur of the lateral 

sepals). Obd. Orchidem. A monotypic genus. The 

species is a stove, epiphytal orchid, now regarded, by 

Bentham and Hooker, as a member of the genus Bi- 

frenaria. For culture, see Mazillaria. 

S. longlcornls (long-horned), fl. orange, spotted with brown ; 
lateral sepals ovate, acute, extended into a long, slender, clavate 
spur ; lip long, unguiculate, three-lobed at apex ; raceme loose, 
many-flowered. April. I. oblong-lanceolate, sub-plicate, shining. 
Pseudo-bulbs elongated, tetragonal, ft. 1ft. Demerara, 1843. 

STEXOGASTBA. Included under Siuuingia 
(which see). 
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STXHTOOLOSSTTM (from stenos, narrow, and glossa, 
a tongue ; alluding to the long, narrow labellum). Oed. 
OrchideoB, A monotypic genus. The species is a stove, 
epiphytal orchid, having racemose fiowers and narrow 
leaves, allied to Epidendrum. It is a native of the Andes 
of tropical America, and is not yet known to cultiva- 
tion in this country. 

STEXOOLOTTIS (from stenos, narrow, and glolta, 
a tongue ; alluding to the narrow lip). Oed. Orchidece. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a greenhouse, ter- 
restrial orchid, allied to Hahenaria. It thrives in a 
compost of loam and rotten leaves, with the addition of 
small pieces of decayed wood and charcoal. The tem- 
perature of an intermediate house is most suitable. 
Water must be plentifully supplied during the growing 
season. Propagation may be effected by division. 

S. fimbriata (fringed), fl. rosy-pink, rather small, scattered on 
a slender spike, sub-secund ; sepals free, sub-equal, at length 
spreading ; petals similar, but smaller ; lip spreading from the 
column, narrow, as long as the sepals, trifld at apex, not spurred ; 
column very short. I. clustered at the base of the stem, oblong. 
Root tuberous, or consisting of fascicled, fleshy fibres. South 
Africa, 1871. (B. M. 5872.) 

STIiXOIiOMA. Included under Davallia (which see). 
STEITOMESSOIT (from stenos, narrow, and messon, 
middle ; alluding to the shape of the perianth). Including 
OalUfhauma, Chrysiphiala, Clitanthus, Coburgia, Nemra, 
and Splicerothele. Obd. Amaryllidece. This genus com- 
prises, according to Mr. Baker, nineteen species of stove 
or greenhouse, bulbous plants, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers many in an umbel, very rarely reduced to one, 
often on pendulous, recurved pedicels ; perianth red, 
orange, or fulvous, showy ; tube elongated, sub-cylindrical, 
often slightly contracted above the base or towards the 
middle ; lobes sub-equal, erect or more or less spread- 
ing ; stamens erect, connected on a six-toothed corona ; 
involucral bracts two, broad or narrow. Leaves appear- 
ing with the flowers, linear or rather broad, loriform. 
Except where otherwise indicated, the under-mentioned 
species require greenhouse heat. For culture, see Hip- 
peastrum. 

S. anrantlacum (orange), fl. nodding ; perianth yellow, the seg- 
ments ovate, erect ; stamens included ; Dracts shorter than the 
pedicels ; umbels two-flowered. May. I. llgulate, with revolute 
margins, ft. 1ft. Quito, 1843. (B. B. 1844, 42, and E. H. 1883, 
p. 396, under name of S. Hartwegii.) 
S. cocclneum (scarlet).* fl. four to eight in an umbel, drooping ; 
perianth bright crimson, liin. long, the oblong-lanceolate seg- 
ments half as long as the tube ; scape 1ft. or more high, firm, 
terete. May. I. four or five, 1ft. or more long, moderately fleshy. 
Peruvian Andes, 1850. (Eef. B. 309.) Syn. Cohurgia comma 
(B. M. 3865). 
S. croceum (yellow), fl. nearly erect, four in an umbel ; perianth 
golden, l^in. long, the tube curved, the limb segments con- 
nivent ; bracts lin. long, marcescent ; scape 1ft. long, terete, 
glaucous. May. I. linear-lanceolate or oval-lanceolate, solitary, 
green above, whitish beneath. Peru, 1820. (B. M. 2641, under 
name of S. flavum B. E. 778, under name of Chrysiphiala 
flava.) 
S. curvldentatum (curved-toothed), fl. shortly pedicellate ; 
perianth golclen, pale greenish below, Hin. long, curved, the 
segments reflexed, obtuse ; coronal teeth recurved ; bracts iin. 
long, marcescent ; scape terete, 6in. long, two-flowered. May. 
I. lanceolate-oval, compressed, sub-acute. Peru, 1842. (B. M. 
2640.) 
S* Hartwegii (Hartweg's). A synonym of S. aurantiacmn. 
S, liumilis (dwarf), fl., perianth scarlet, nearly 3in. long, the 
tube cylindrical, enlarged above, the limb somewhat spreading ; 
scape one-flowered. March. I. green, glabrous, shining, sub- 
acute, slightly channelled, nearly 1ft. long, and about iin. broad. 
Cordilleras, 1841. Syn. Cohurgia hwmUis (B. E. 1842, 46). 
S. incarnata (flesh-coloured).* fl. very shortly pedicellate ; peri- 
anth variable in colour, usually red, nearly Bin. long, glabrous, 
the segments ovate-elUptic, slightly obtuse, spotted, nearly lin 
long ; scape four or five-flowered, erect, about 2ft. high. August 
I. Imear, narrowed above, obtuse, entire, succulent, reticulate- 
nerved, glabrous, erect, lift, long, lin. broad. Quito, 1826. 
(E. O. 1147.) Syn. Coburgia ineamata (S. B. F. Q. ser. ii. 17). 
The following so-called species are regarded, by Mr. Baker, as 
" apparently only, in a broad sense, varieties differing princi- 
pally in the colour of the flower " : 
S. i. fulvum (fulvous), fl., perianth tawny, 4iin. long; bracts 
persistent ; scape above 2ft. long. I. about six, linear-ligulate, 
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lift, or more long. Syn. Coburciia fulvx (B. M. 3221 ; B. B. 
1497). 

S. i. trlchromum (three-coloured). Jl., perianth tube scarlet, 
4|in. long, slightly curved ; limb segments green above the 
middle, paler Tvithin. L glaucous, obtuse, sub-erect. Syn. 
Cobiirgia Un^ihromi, (B. M. 3867 and 5686). 

S. i. versicolor (various-coloured), ji. , perianth varying in colour 
from scarlet to whitish-fulvous, the lower part curved, lin. long, 
the upper part ventricose, liin. long ; limb lin. long, the seg- 
ments acute, spotted with green outside, whitish within, h 2Jft. 
long, 2in. broad. Syn. Coiurgia versicolor (B. R. xxviii. 66). 

S, latifollum (broad-leaved). Ji. shortly pedicellate, nearly erect ; 
perianth orange-yellow, the tube cylindrical-infundibular, the 
segments spreading-recurved ; scape umbellately five-flowered, 
green. March. I. petiolate, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, nar- 
rowed into the petioles, striate-nerved. h. 1ft. Lima, 1837. 
Stove. (B. M. 3803.) 

S. luteo-Tiride (yellowish-green). Ji. five or six in an umbel, on 
very short pedicels ; periantli tube greenish-yellow, cylindrical, 
2in. to 3in. long, the segments yellow, with a distinct, green keel, 
lin. long; corona green, ^in. long ; scape lift. long. Spring. 
I. about four, linear-lorate, glabrous, 1ft. long, lin. broad, nar- 
rowed gradually to the point. Andes, 1878. (B. M. 6608.) 

S. pauciflorum (few-flowered). Jl. two to an umbel, one sessile, 
the other pedicellate, nearly erect ; periiuith yellow, nearly Sin. 
long, contracted above the middle, the segments green at back, 
concave, lanceolate, rigid ; stamens exserted ; scape glaucous. 
May. (. lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, petiolate. h. 1ft. 
Peru, 1822. Syn. Chrysiphiala paueiflora (H. B. F. 132). 

S. Pearcei (Pearce's). Jl. six to eight in an umbel ; perianth 
greenish-yellow, cerimous, funnel-shaped, the segments primrose- 
yellow, tinged externally with green, oblong, erecto-patent ; 
pedicels Sin. to 4in. long ; scape 2ift. to 3ft. high, firm, slightly 
compressed. May. I. lorate-Ianceolate, lift, long, narrowed 

Gradually upwards to an acute point, and downwards into a 
attened petiole 2in. to Sin. long, the edges rather revolute. 
Andes of Bolivia, 1872. (Ref. B. 308.) 

S. Strickland! (Strickland's). Jl. five or six in an umbel ; peri- 
anth bright red, the segments longer than the tube. Spring. 
I. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate. Andes of Ecuador, 1882. 

S. suspensum (suspended). Jl. four to six, drooping, on pedicels 
about lin. long ; perianth bright scarlet, liin. long, the tube half 
its length, the divisions iin. deep ; spathe two-leaved, liin. long ; 
scape firm, erect, naked, 1ft. high. May. I. two, linear, acute, 
1ft. long, iin. broad, fleshy. Peru, 1865. (Ref. B. 22.) 

S. Tirldiflornm (green-flowered). JL, perianth gi-een, very 
pretty ; peduncle short ; bracts marcescent, deciduous ; scape 
erect, 6fii. high, terete, smooth. May. I. long, flat, ensiform, 
about |in. broad, erecto-patent, diverging. Peru, 1839. Syn. 
Callithauina viridiflorum (B. M. 3866). 

S. vitellinum (yolk-of-egg-coloured).* Jl. on short pedicels, six in 
an umbel ; perianth yellow, with erect segments ; stamens ex- 
serted ; scape 7in. long, glaucous. April. I. obovate-oblong, 
three - nerved, petiolate, recurved at the margins, glaucous 
beneath, h. 1ft. Lima, 1842. Stove. (B. B. 1843, 2.) 

STENOFTEBA (from stenos, narrow, and pteron, a 
wing; alluding to the linear, contracted inner segments 
of the perianth) . Syn. Porphyrostachys. Ord. Orchidece. 
A small genus (three species) of stove, terrestrial orchids, 
natives of the mountains of tropical America. Flowers 
showy or mediocre, in a dense or slender spike. Leaves 
clustered at the base of the stem. The species are un- 
known to cultivation. 

STEXOBHYNCKUS. Included under Spirauthes 
(which see). 

STEITOS. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies narrow ; e.g., Stenophyllum, narrow-leaved. 

STENOSEMIA. Included under Acrosticham 
(which see). 

STENOSOLENIUM. A synonym of Amelia. 

STEXOSFEBMATION (from stenos, narrow, and 
spermation, a diminutive of sperma, a seed ; in allusion to 
the slender seeds). Ord. Aroidece (Aracea). A genus 
consisting of about seven species of stove herbs or sub- 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers all herm- 
aphrodite ; spathe navicular, convolute, at length opening, 
wholly deciduous ; spadix long-stipitate, inappendicuUte, 
much shorter than the spathe, cylindrical ; peduncle ter- 
minal, straight. Leaves distichous, coriaceous, lanceolate, 
acuminate ; petioles short or elongated, sometimes sheath- 
ing along their whole length. Caudex elongated, creeping, 
or rooting at the nodes. 8. pompayanense, the only 



Stenospermation — continued. 
species introduced, requires culture similar to Spathi- 
phylliim (which see). 

S. pompayanense (Pompayan). Jl., spathe ivory-white, boat- 
shaped. Ions-cuspidate ; spadix suffused with white, about 2in. 
long. I. elHptic-oblon<; or oblong-lanceolate, slightly obtuse at 
base ; petioles half to' three-quarters the length of the blades, 
sheathed above the middle. Caudex ascending, h. 1ft. Pom- 
payan Andes, 1875. Evergreen perennial. Syns. S, Wallisii (B. M. 
6334 and 6. C. 1875, 116-7), SpatUphyllum Wallisii. 
S. Wallisii (Wallis'). A synonym of S. pompayanense. 

STENOSTEItlUM. A synonym of Stenostomiun 
(which see). 

STElTOSTOItlUIlI (from stenos, narrow, and stoma, 
a mouth ; alluding to the shape of the flowers). Stns. 
Stenostemum, Sturmia. Ord. Kuhiaceos. A small genus 
(about five species) of pretty, small, stove, evergreen trees, 
natives of the West Indies, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, as a section of the genus Antirrhma. Mowers 
white, small, cymose ; calyx five-toothed ; corolla funnel- 
shaped, five-lobed ; stamens five ; peduu'iles axillary. 
Leaves opposite, oval or oblong, shortly petiolate ; sti- 
pules at length deciduous. For culture of the two 
species introduced, see Hamiltonia. 

S. lucidum (clear). /. distant ; peduncles once or twice bifid 
below or at the middle. May. I. elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
chartaceous, 2in. to Sin. long, blunt, shining-glabrous. 1818. 
A small tree. 

S. tomentosnm (tomentose). Jl. distant ; peduncles rather ex- 
ceeding the leaves, once or twice bifid about the middle. May. 
I. elliptic, Sin. to 4in. long, glabrous above, velvety-tomentose 
beneath. 1822. A small tree. 

STENOTAPHBUM (from stenos, narrow, and 
tapliros, a trench; referring to the cavities in the rachis 
in which the spikelets are seated). Syn. Diastemanthe. 
Ord. GraminecB. A small genus (two or three species) of 
stove, creeping, radicant grasses, inhabiting tropical 
regions, mostly near the sea. Spikelets usually two or 
four together in very short spikes, embedded in the alter- 
nate notches of the broad rachis of a spike-like panicle, 
the rachis of the partial spike usually produced into a 
short point beyond the insertion of the spikelets, and 
the common rachis often disarticulating transversely be- 
tween the notches when old ; glumes four ; inflorescence 
terminal. Leaves flat or convolute, spreading. 8. ameri- 
canum, the only species in cultivation, is a curious, peren- 
nial grass, thriving in a light, loamy soil. It may be 
increased by seeds, or by divisions. 

S. americajiani (American). Australian BuflPalo Grass. Jl., spikes 
solitary and terminal, 2in. or more long, the rachis flat and 
flexuous, readily disarticulating transversely between the notches 
when old. I. obtuse, flat or involute, the sheaths usually broad 
and flat, ciliated at the orifice. Stems somewhat flattened. 
h. about 1ft. Tropical regions, &c. Syn. S. glabrum. 

S. a. varlegatnm (variegated).* I. Sin. to 4in. long, blunt, freely 
striped with creamy-white. 1874. An excellent basket plant. 
This is probably the plant catalogued by some nurserymen as 
Stepluinophorum tjlabrum vai-iegatum. 

S. glabrum (glabrous). A synonym of S. aniericanum. 

STEFHANANDBrA (from Stephanos, «, crown, and 
aner, andros, a male; alluding to the disposition of the 
stamens). Obd. Rosacem. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a hardy, deciduous shrub, allied to Spirsea 
(which see for culture). 

S. flexuosa (flexuous). Jl. white, small, disposed in corymbose 
panicles or racemes, slenderly pedicellate, ebracteolate ; calyx 
lobes and petals flve, the latter spathulate. July. (. alternate, 
petiolate, incised, or pinnatifid and incised-serrate, pubescent 
beneath ; stipules leafy, persistent. Branches slender, distichous, 
flexuous. Japan, 1870. 

STEPHANIA (named in honour of Professor Frederick 
Stephan, of Moscow, who died in 1817). Syn. Clypea. 
Okd. Menispei-macem. A small genus (three species) of 
stove or greenhouse climbers, natives of tropical Africa 
or Asia, or tropical and aub-tropical Australia. Flowers 
dioecious, disposed in simple or compound umbels ; males 
with six to ten, females with three to five, sepals. Leaves 
usually peltate. The species introduced require similar 
treatment to Morisonia (which see). 
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S. hernatldifolla (Hernandia-leaved). fl. in capitate umbels, on 
short or long, axUlary peduncles ; petals three or four ; rays eight 
to twelve, with submate bracts. June. I. ovate or sub-deltoid, 
acute, obtuse, or acuminate at apex, truncate or sub-cordate at 
base. Sin. to 6in. in diameter, glabrous or thinly pubescent below 
or on both surfaces ; petioles 14in. to lin. long. India. 

S. rotunda (round-leaved). Jl. orange ; umbels loosely cymose. 
June. I. broadly ovate or nearly round, irregularly sinuate-lobed 
or repand, glabrous, on long petioles. Himalayas, 1866. Green- 
house. 

STEFKANIA (of Willdenow). A synonym of Steri- 
plioma (which see). 

STEFHANIXXIMC. A synonym of Falicourea (which 
see). 

STEFHAKTOOOMA (from Stephanos, a, crown, and 
home, hair ; referring to the crown-like pappus). Ord. 
Compositm. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a greenhouse, Thiatle-like herb, 
requiring culture similar to Berklieya 
(which gee). 

S. oardnoides (Thistle-like), fl.-heads yellow, 
discoid, small, at the tips of the branches, 
corymbose ; involucval scales shorter than 
the disk, in many rows, subulate, margined 
with solitary, slender spines. Autumn. I. 
sparsely setulose, or glabrous on both sides, 
spiny-toothed or lobed, long-deourrent. Stem 
erect, striate, sub-glabrous, h. 2^ft. South 
Africa,- 1864. (B. M. 5715, under name of 
Stobcea sphcfirocep?iala.) 

STEFHANOLIRION. A synonym 
of Tristagma (which see). 

STEFHANOXIEBIA (from Stepha- 
nos, a crown, and meris, a part ; a, name 
of no particular application). Stn. 
Jameiia (of Neea). Oed. Compositm. 
A genus comprising about eight species 
of hardy, glabrous, annual or perennial 
herbs, natives of North-west America. 
Flower-heads pink and white, radiate, 
sometimes terminal and erect, sometimes 
fascicled at the sides of the branches ; 
ray florets ligulate, trnncately five - 
toothed at apex. Leaves alternate, nar- 
row, entire, remotely toothed, runoinate- 
pinnatifid, or the cauline ones reduced 
to short scales. Stems erect, simple or 
divaricately branched. Probably none 
of the species are now grown in this 
country. 

STEFKAXOFHOBUM GI.A- 
BKUM VABIEGATUM. See Ste- 
notaphrum americamun varie- 

STEFHANOFHYSUM. Included 
under Buellia (which see). 

STEFHAITOTIS (from Stephanos, 
a crown, and ous, otos, an ear ; alluding 
to the auricles of the staminal crown). 
Stn. Jasminanthes. Okd. Asclepiadeoe. 
A genus comprising about fourteen 
species of glabrous, twining, often taU- 
climbing, stove shrubs ; five are found in Madagascar, 
five in the Malayan Archipelago and South China, three 
in Cuba, and one in Peru. Flowers white, large, simple, 
in umbelliform cymes ; calyx five-parted, the segments 
somewhat leafy; corolla salver-shaped or nearly funnel- 
shaped, the tube cylindrical, broader at the base, and 
dilated at the throat, the limb of five twisted lobes j 
coronal scales five, erect, often free at apex. Leaves 
opposite, coriaceous. Only two of the species have been 
introduced. S. floribunda is a beautiful and very popular, 
stove plant, because of its fragrant, pure white blossoms, 
which are produced in great profusion. It succeeds best 
in turfy loam, and may be increased by cuttings of the 



Steplianotis — continued. 
previous year's growth, inserted singly in pots, in spring, 
and placed in a close frame with a, temperature of 60deg. 
Established plants do best when placed in a bed of pre- 
pared soil, about 3ft. square, and the growths trained to a 
trellis beneath the roof. S. Thouarsii thrives under 
similar treatment. 

S. florllbunda (bundle-flowered).* Clustered Wax Flower ; Jlada- 
gascar Chaplet Flower ; Madagascar Jasmine. /. of the purest 
white, highly fragrant, borne freely in large bunches ; sepals 
ovate, obtuse, one-fourth as long as the corolla tube ; segments 
of the corolla ovate-oblong ; coronal scales ovate, shorter than 
the anthers ; peduncles short, scarcely equalling the petioles. 
May. /. oval or ovate-elliptic, ample, of great substance, retuse 
or very shortly uncinate-acuminate. h. 10ft. Madagascar, 1839. 
See Fig. 531. (B. v. 203; B. M. 4058; G. C. n. s., xiv. p. 169; 
P. M. B. xi. 29.) The Elvaston variety is a compact-growing, 
floriferous form (G. C. n. s., xiv., p. 169.) 




Fig. 531. Fruiting Branch, and Portion of Inflorescence, of 
slephanotis floribunda. 

S. Thouarsii (Thenars'), fl., sepals ovate-lanceolate, one-third 
the length of the corolla tube ; coronal scales lanceolate, ex- 
ceeding the anthers ; peduncles equalling the petioles, three- 
flowered. May. I. obovate or obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate. 
h. 10ft. Madagascar, 1842. 

STEFS. In gardens, these are best constructed of 
stone, which should be of a description suitable for with- 
standing frost and exposure to all weathers. Steps are 
necessary for affording a means of entering glass houses, 
when the latter are situated above the ground level, 
and for passing from one terrace walk to another, when 
the ground is too steep or inconveniently situated for 
forming a slope instead. 

Folding Steps, made of wood, and hinged at the top, 
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steps — continued. 
are very valuable for standing upon in places where a 
ladder cannot be used. Two pairs of folding Steps, with 
a plank resting on their tops, make a good movable 
stage for the use of workmen engaged in clipping high 
hedges, &o. 

STERCULIA (from Sterculius, a god, derived from 
stercus, dung; the flowers and leaves of some of the 
species are fcetid). Including Brachychiton (kept distinct 
in this work), Delabechea, Jvira, and Southwellia. Okd. 
Sterculiacew. Of this genus, about sixty species have 
been described as such, but probably not more than fifty 
are really distinct ; they are stove or greenhouse, ever- 
green trees, inhabiting the warmer regions of the globe, 
being most plentiful in tropical Asia. Flowers paniculate 
or rarely racemose, the inflorescence usually axillary ; 
calyx five-cleft or five-parted, rarely four-parted, often 
coloured ; petals wanting ; staminal column bearing at the 
summit fifteen (or rarely ten) stamens. Leaves undivided, 
lohed, or digitate. The species introduced, a selection 
of which is given below, succeed in a Ught, loamy soil, 
or a compost of loam and peat. Ripened cuttings, with 
the leaves intact, will readUy root in sand, under a 
hand-glass ; those of the stove species require a moist 
heat. 

S. Balanghas (Balanghas). ft. pui-plish, panicled ; calyx segments 
linear, five-cleft to the middle, the segments connivent. June to 
September. I. elliptic-oblong, rather blunt, entire, nearly 
smooth, h. 30ft. Malabar and East Indies, 1787. Stove. 

S. Bidwilli (Eidwill's). The correct name of plant described in 
this work as Brachychiton Bidwilli. 

S. discolor (discoloured).* Jl. in terminal, contracted, spicate 
panicles ; calyx rose-red, rusty-tomentose, liin. long, between 
campanulate and funnel-shaped. I. long-petiolate, bin. to 7in. 
long and broad, pale green, cordate or bilobed at base, with a 
broad or narrow sinus, more or less deeply five-lobed, but never 
beyond the middle, ft. 40ft. West Australia, 1882. Greenhouse. 
(R M. 6608.) 

S. diversifolia (variable-leaved). Bottle-tree of Victoria. The 
correct name of pUnt described in this work as Brachychiton 
diversifolium. 

S. Ivira (Ivira). Jl. yellowish, with spreading segments, in pani- 
cles ; cai-pels bristly. July. I. ovate, smooth, acuminated at the 
apex, entire, rarely three-lobed. h. 20ft. to 60ft. South America, 
1793. Stove. 

S. lanceolata (lanceolate-leaved). Jl. reddish-brown, stellate, in 
small, axillary panicles ; calyx segments spreading, not cohering 
at base ; racemes simple. Summer. I. quite entire, smooth, 
ovate-lanceolate, ft. 20ft. China. Greenhouse. (B. E. 1256.) 

S. macrophylla (large-leaved). Jl. yellow ; calyx five-cleft, with 
spreading segments ; panicles lateral, drooping. July. I. deeply 
cordate, obtuse, undivided, tomentose beneath. East Indies, 
1822. A large, stove tree. 

S. platanifolia (Plane-leaved). Chinese Parasol. Jl. panicled. 
I. large, highly glabrous, cordate, three to t\ve-lobea ; lobes 




Fig. 532. Fruits and Leaf of Stekculia bupestbis. 



Sterculia — continued. 

terminating in an acute point, the sinuses rounded ; petioles 
terete. China. A tall, greenhouse tree. 
S, pubescens (downy). A synonym of S. tragacanthce. 




Fig. 533. Dehiscing Fruit and Seed of Sterculia rupestris. 

S, rupestris (rock-loviog). Bottle-tree. Jl., calyx campanulate, 
deeply lobed ; panicle tomentose, usually longer than the 
petioles. Summer. I. glabrous, either quite entire, oblong- 
linear or lanceolate, 3in. to 6in. long, or digitate, of five to nine 
sessile leafiets, often above 6in. long. Australia, 1880. A good- 
sized, greenhouse tree, the trunk often swelling to a large size 
— hence the common name. See Figs. 532 and 533. Syn. Dela- 
bechea rupestris. 

S. tragacanthsa (tragacanth). Tragacanth Gum-tree of Sierra 
Leone. Jl. red-brown; calyx segments equalling the turbinate 
tube ; panicle axillary, coarctate, tomentose. Summer. I. ovate, 
acute, obtuse at base, tomentose beneath, ft. 20ft. Guinea, 
1793. Stove. (B. E. 1363.) Syn. S. pubescens. 

S. villosa (villous). Jl., calyx downy outside, pinkish within; 
style recurved ; panicle compound, pendulous. June. I. five to 
sevea-lobed, acuminate, velvety-tomentose beneath. A. 15ft. 
East Indies, 1805. Stove. 

STERCULIACES:. A natural order of usually 
soft-wooded herbs, shrubs, or trees, mostly inhabiting 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. Flowers regular, herm- 
aphrodite or unisexual ; calyx gamosepalous, usually per- 
sistent, more or less deeply five-cleft, rarely four or three- 
cleft, the lobes valvate ; petals five, hypogynous, free or 
adnate at base with the staminal tube, often marcescent- 
persistent, twisted-imbricated, or wanting ; stamens very 
variable ; inflorescence axillary or rarely terminal, race- 
mose or oymose-paniculate, or rarely reduced to a solitary 
flower. Fruit dry or rarely baccate. Leaves alternate, 
or very rarely nearly opposite, sometimes simple, penni- 
nerved or palminerved, entire, toothed, or lobed, some- 
times digitately three to nine-foUolate ; stipules at the 
bases of the petioles, very rarely wanting. Sterculiacem 
contain an abundant mucilage, combined, in the old bark 
of the woody species, with a bitter, astringent matter, 
and are emetics and stimulants. The dried and spUt 
cotyledons of the seeds of Theobroma Cacao are caUed 
cocoa nibs, and, when ground and made into a paste, 
chocolate. The seeds comprise, among other properties, 
a fixed and solid oil, known as cocoa butter. The order 
embraces about forty-six genera, and 520 species. These 
are classified, by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," 
under seven tribes: Buettnerieoe, Oombeyem, Eriolcenew, 
Helicterew, Rermannieis, Lasiopetalece, and Sterculiea. 
Illustrative genera are : Buettneria, Cola, Commersonia, 
Helicteres, Lasiopetalum, Sterculia. 

SXEREOSAITDRA (from stereos, rigid, and aner, 
andros, oi male or anther ; in reference to the upright 
stamen). Oed. Orchidece. A monotypio genus. The 
species is «. stove, terrestrial, leafless orchid, bearing a 
loose raceme of shortly-pedicellate, medium-sized flowers. 
It is a native of Java, and has not been introduced to 
cultivation in this country. 

STEREOXTIiOIT. A synonym of Escallonia. 
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STERIGMA (from sterigma, a fork ; the larger 
stamens are ooimeoted at the base and forked at the 
top). Sth. Sterigmostemon. Okd. Cmciferm. A genus 
comprising five species of hardy, robnst, perennial herbs, 
natives of Asia Minor, Persia, the Caspian region, and 
Siberia. Mowers yellow, rather large, in elongated, 
ebracteate racemes ; sepals sub-erect ; pedicels rather 
thick, spreading. Leaves entire or pinnatifid. One or 
two of the species have been introduced, but they are 
now probably lost to cultivation. 

STERIGMA. A term applied to any foliaceous 
prolongation of the blade of a leaf down on the stem 
by decnrrenoe. 



A synonym of Sterigma 



STERIGMOSTEMON. 

(which see). 

STERILE. Barren. A male or staminate flower 
is commonly said to be Sterile. 

STERIFHOMA (from steriphoma, a foundation ; in 
allusion to the large fruit-stalk). Stns. Bcemeria (of 
Trattinick), Stephania (of Willdenow). Obd. Cappa- 
ridecB. A small genus (three species) of stove, unarmed 
shrubs, natives of Peru, New Grenada, Venezuela, and 
the Trinity Islands. Flowers orange, showy; calyx two 
or four-lobed at apex, irregularly ruptured; torus very 
short ; petals four, BessUe ; stamens six ; racemes terminal ; 
peduncles thick ; pedicels thickened at the apex, infracted 
or recurved, one-flowered. Leaves long-petiolate, one- 
foliolate ; leaflet lanceolate, entire ; petiole thickened at 
the apex. The only species introduced is well worth 
cultivating on account of the beauty of its flowers. It 
thrives in a compost of equal parts loam, peat, and 
sand. Cuttings should be taken from young wood, 
inserted in a pot of sand, and plunged in heat, under a 
hand glass. 

S. deomoides (Cleome-like).* Jl. with a reddish-brown calyx and 
yellow petals and stamens. April to July. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
much acuminated, scarcely longer than the footstalks. A. 6ft. 
Caraccas, 1823. Syn. S. paradoxum (B. M. 5788 ; F. d. S. 561-5 ; 
L. & P. F. G. i. 73, p. 107.) 

S. paradoxmn (paradoxical). A synonym of S. cleoinoides. 

STERIS. Now included under Hydrolea (which 
see). 

STERITBERGIA (named in honour of Count Caspar 
Sternberg, 1761-1838, a celebrated botanist). Mount 
Etna Lily. Including Oporanthus. Oed. Amaryllidece. 
Of this genus; about twelve species have been described, 
but, according to Mr. Baker, not more than four are 
distinct as such; they are hardy, bulbous plants, inhabiting 
Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean region. Flower 
often solitary; perianth funnel-shaped, straight, with a 
short or rather long tube, and linear or lanceolate, equal, 
ereoto-patent lobes ; stamens equally affixed at the throat 
or the bases of the lobes ; bracts membranous, hyaline, 
tubular at base; scape short, sometimes very short, solid. 
Leaves late or cotemporary with the flowers. Bulb 
tunicated. S. lutea is a popular and valuable plant, 
on account of its yellow flowers being produced in 
autumn. The genus may be divided into two sections, 
viz., Stembergia proper, having autumnal flowers, with 
a cylindrical tube, and leaves produced in spring; and 
Oporanthus, with short-tubed, funnel-shaped flowers, pro- 
duced, with the leaves, in October. To the first section 
belong S. colchiciflora, 8. macrantha, and S. Schubertii. 
S. lutea and its forms comprise the second section. 
Only a couple of species call for mention here. They 
succeed best in soil of a good depth, and in a sheltered 
position. The bulbs may be placed from 4in. to 6in. below 
the surface when planting. 

S. colchiciflora (Colchicum-flowered). fl. sessile, erect, odorous ; 
perianth tube yellowish-white, straight, partly subteiTaneous, five 
to nine lines long ; limb yellow, erecto-patent, lin. to 14in. long, 
the segments striate-nerved ; scape subtenaneous, one-flowered. 
Autumn. I. produced in spring, rarely in autumn, usually five, 



Stembergia — continued. 

erect, twisted, carinate, obtusely callous, lin. long one line or 
more broad. Hungary and Boumelia, 1816. (B. E. 2008.) 
S. lutea (yellow).* Winter Daffodil ; Yellow Star Flower. 
Ji., perianth yellow, IJin. to 2iin. long, turbinate-campanulate ; 
tube straight, funnel-shaped ; segments slightly concave, obtuse 
or emarginate, twelve to seventeen lines long ; scape 2in. to 4in. 
long. Autumn. I. five, six, or more, arcuate-reflexed, linear- 
lorate, obtusely carinate, canaliculate, obtuse, dark green, 6in. to 
12in. long, four to six lines broad. Central Europe, 1596. See 




Fig. 534. Sternbkrgia lutea. 

Fig. 534. Syn. Amaryllis lutea (B. M. 290 ; S. F. G. 310). This 

plant is supposed to be the " Lily of the Field," of Scripture. 

The following, often classified as species, are regarded, by 

Mr. Baker as mere varieties : 
S. 1. exlgua (mean). Jl. erect ; perianth tube campanulate, 

with equal segments ; scape lin. long. I. one to three, short. 

North Africa, 1820. 
S. 1. Fischeriana (Fischer's). Jl. pale yellow ; perianth scarcely 

l|in. long; scape 9in. long, mostly underground. Spring. I. 

erect, lorifonn, quite flat. Karabagh, 1868. (R. G. 576, under 

name of 5. Fischeriana.) 
S. 1. sraeca (Grecian). A form with short peduncle, leaves short 

at flowering period, finally 4in. to Sin. long by -^in. broad. 

Greece. 
S. 1. sicula (Sicilian).* A variety bearing larger flowers, with 

more acute, narrower perianth segments. Sicily. 

STEUDELIA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Erythro- 
xylon. 

STEUDNERA (named after Dr. Steudner, of Gorlitz, 
a German botanist). Ord. AroidetB {Aracecu). A small 
genus (three or four species) of stove, herbaceous per- 
ennials, natives of Burmah. Flowers all perfect, dense, 
the females much shorter than the males ; spathe opening. 
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Steudnera — continued. 
very shortly convolute at base, ovate-lanoeolate, at length 
reflexed above the middle, marcescent; spadix much 
shorter than the spathe, part of the back female flowers 
adnate ; peduncle short. Leaves long-petiolate, peltate, 
ovate-oblong, emarginate at base. Caudex thick, elon- 
gated, ascending, membranous-sheathed. 8. colocasim- 
folia and its variety are the only members of this genus 
yet introduced. These thrive in a soil composed of rich, 
sandy loam, leaf mould, and bits of broken charcoal, well 
mixed and drained. A moist atmosphere is desirable, 
ajid a resting period necessary. Propagation may be 
effected by suckers, by cuttings, or by division of the 
rootstock. 

S. colocasisefolla (Colocasia-leaved). ^., spathe yellowish, 
more or less dark purple within, becoming recurved so as to 
expose the spadix, which is whitish, one-third as long as the 
spathe, and erect. I, of an obscure green above, paler beneath ; 
petioles sometimes of a somewhat violet colour. Stems short, 
thick, fleshy. 1869. (I. H. n. s. 90 ; E. G. 633.) 

S. c. discolor (two-coloured). Jl., spathe yellow on both sur- 
faces, the base reddish-purple. I. marked between the primary 
veins above with a series of broad, brownish-purple blotches. 
h. 1ft. 187*. (B. M. 6076 and F. d. S. 2201, under name of 
5". colocasicefolia.) 

STEVENIA. Included under Arabia. 

STEVBNSONIA (named after Stevenson, formerly 
Governor of the Island of Mauritius and its dependencies). 
Stn. Phosnicophorium. Oed. Palmx. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a noble, stove Palm. It thrives in a hot, 
moisture-laden atmosphere, and suffers if the temperature 
falls too low, or the air becomes dry. The mixture best 
adapted for it is a well-drained, fibrous peat, with pieces 
of charcoal and turfy loam and sand intermixed. Pro- 
pagated by means of imported seeds. 

S. graadifolla (large-leaved).* Jl., lower spathes IJft. long, the 
upper ones club-shaped, smooth, 2ft. to 3|ft. long ; spadix 3ft. 
to 6ft. long ; pedimcle lift, to 3ft. long, compressed at base. 
ft orange-red, iin. to |in. long. I. cuneate-obovate, bifid, oblique 
at base, deeply laciniated down the side, with incised segments ; 
petioles 9in. to 18in. long, glabrous, pale green, convex below ; 
sheaths 2ft. to 3ft. long, hoary, scaly, and spiny. Stem very spiny 
when young, less so when old. h. 40ft. Seychelles, 1865. Syns. 
Areca sechellarum, Astroearyum Borsipiiyanum and A. pictum 
(all of gardens), Phoenicophorium sechellarum (I. H. 433). 

STETIA (named after Peter James Esteve, M.D., 
Professor of Botany at Valencia, in the sixteenth century). 
Ord. Composites. A genus of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy herbs or sub-shrubs, rarely diffuse. More than 
100 species have been described by various authors, but the 
number may be reduced; they inhabit the warmer parts 
of America. Plower-heads white or purplish, paniculate 
or corymbose ; involucre cylindrical ; bracts five or six ; 
receptacle flat, naked ; florets five, equal, regular, five- 
cleft, tubular ; achenes narrow ; pappus paleee or bristles 
two or many. Leaves opposite, or the upper ones alter- 
nate, often triple-nerved and serrated, sometimes tri- 
sected or entire. The under-mentioned species are rather 
pretty, perennial herbs, and, except where otherwise stated, 
all succeed in the open flower-border, in summer. The 
protection of a frame is necessary in severe weather. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds, by cuttings, or by 
divisions. 

S. breviarlstata (short-awned). fi.-heads of a beautiful rose- 
colour, disposed in a dense corymb ; florets with a long tube and 
a limb of five spreading segments ; pappus of three rather strong, 
rigid crowns, short. July. I. opposite, nearly glabrous, coarsely 
serrated, attenuated, but not petiolate ; upper ones lanceolate. 
Branches downy, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Tucuman, 1836. Stove 
(B. M. 3792.) 

S. Supatorla (Hemp Agrimony-like), fl.-heads in fastigiate, 
rather loose corymbs ; florets white, flesh-coloured in the tube, 
twice as long as the involucre. August. I. lanceolate, somewhat 
attenuated into the petioles, three-nerved, the upper ones obso- 
letely serrated, /i. lift. Mexico, 1826. (B. M. 1849.) Syn. 
S. punctata, 

S. fasclcularis (fascicled). A synonym of S. rlwmbifoHa. 
S. byssopifoUa (Hyssop-leaved). A synonym of S. pankulata. 
S. ivsefolia (Iva-leaved). A synonym of S. serrata. 
S. ovata (ovate-leaved), fi.-heads white, in rather compact, fas- 
tigiate corymbs. August. 'I. ovate, serrated, cuneate at base. 



Stevia — continued. 

entire ; upper ones oblong, sub-entire. Stem erect, paniculate. 
h. 2ft. Mexico, 1816. 

S. panicnlata (paniculate). Jl. -heads white, the tubes of the ray 
florets, which are longer than the involucre, purplish ; peduncles 
slightly branched, three or four-headed, corymbose. August. 
I., lowest ones opposite, ovate ; upper ones alternate, ovate- 
oblong, serrated, cuneate at base, entire, the uppermost ones 
linear-lanceolate. Stem erect, shortly pubescent, paniculate. 
k. lift. Mexico, 1824. (B. M. 1861, under name of S. hysscpi- 
folia.) 

S. pedata (pedate-leaved). fl.-hmds loosely corymbose; in- 
volucre purplish ; florets white, all tubular ; anthers dark purple. 
July to September. I. alternate, pedate, generally seven-cleft ; 
leaflets linear, quite entire, with revolute margins ; petioles 
channelled, trifld. Stem erect, branched towards the top. h. 1ft. 
Mexico, 1803. (B. M. 2040.) The correct name of this plant is 
Florestimi pedata. 

S. pubescens (downy). Jl..heads purple; involucre pubescent; 
pappus paleaceous; corymbs fastigiate, rather dense. August, 
f., lower ones opposite, sub-spathulate, toothed at apex, at- 
tenuated into the petioles ; upper ones scattered, linear, sub- 
entire. Stem simple, somewhat erect, pubescent. A. l^ft. 
Mexico, 1823. 

S. punctata (dotted). A synonym of S. Eupatoria. 

S. purpurea (pmple). fi.-heads purple, in slightly coarctate 
corymbs ; involucre pale greenish ; pappus paleaceous and three- 
awned. August. I. lanceolate, alternate ; lower ones obovate, 
channelled, narrowed into the petioles, serrulated at apex. Stem 
erect, velvety-pubescent, much-branched, h. l^ft. Mexico, 1812. 
(B. R. 93, under name of S. Eupatoria.') 

S. rhomblfolia (rhomb-leaved), fi.-heads white or yellow and 
white, rarely red, in fascicles at the tips of the branches. Septem- 
ber. I., lower ones rhomboid-ovate, crenate-serrated ; upper ones 
often alternate, narrower, and more entire, h. lift. Mexico, 
1827. (B. R. xxiv. 59, under name of S. fascicularls.) 

S. serrata (saw-edged), fi.-heads white or pink, in fastigiate 
corymbs ; pappus bristly, two or often three-awned. August. 
I. alternate, somewhat fascicled, linear - lanceolate, slightly 
glabrous, serrated, entire at base and attenuated into the petioles. 
Stem erect, branched, pubescent, h. lift. Mexico, 1827. SYN. 
S. ivoefolia. 

S. tracbelloides (Throatwort-like). fi.-heads purple ; involucral 
scales downy, mucronate-acuminate ; pappus crown-hke, very 
short ; corymbs clustered, many-headed. August. I. of the 
lower branches opposite, cuneate at base or entire, sessile ; the 
rest broadly ovate, slightly acute, deeply crenate-serrate, hairy 
on both sides. Stem erect, densely velvety-pubescent, h. 2^ii. 
Mexico, 1839. Greenhouse. (B. M. 3856.) 



STEWARTIA. 



Stuartia. 



STIBASIA. Included under Marattia. 

STICHTJS. A term which, used in Greek com- 
pounds, denotes a rank or row : e.g., Distichous, two- 
ranked. 

STICKMAITNIA. A synonym of Dichorisandra 

(which eee). 

STIFFTIA (so called after A. J. Stifft, 1760-1836, 
Imperial Physician in Austria). Syns. Aristomenia, 
Augusta, SanJiilaria. Okd. ComposiicB. A genus com- 
prising four or five species of stove, glabrous trees and 
shrubs, natives of Brazil or Guiana. Hower-heads 
yellow or orange, large and solitary or few together, or 
smaller and paniculate ; involucral bracts in many series, 
imbricated, obtuse, appressed, the outer ones gradually 
shortening; receptacle naked, foveolate; florets tubular, 
with a limb of five, narrow, revolute lobes ; achenes 
elongated; pappus bristles in many series. Leaves alter- 
nate, coriaceous, entire. S. chrysantha is a fine, showy, 
evergreen shrub, requiring a well-drained, turfy loam, and 
a light, airy situation. It is propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood, inserted in sandy soU, under a bell 
glass, in bottom-heat. 

S. cbrysantha (golden-flowered), fi.-heads orange-colour, 2in. 
in diameter, solitary ; florets indefinite ; pappus saffron-colour. 
February to April. I. lanceolate, acuminate, h. 6ft Brazil, 
1840. (B. M. 4438.) 

STIGMA (from stigma, a mark ; in allusion to the 
Stigma being a mark or spot on the style). That part 
of the pistU of a flower which is fitted to receive the 
pollen when mature, and to permit the passage of pollen 
tubes for the fertilisation of the ovules. It is peculiar 
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Stigina — contmued. 
in having its surface covered with long cells, attached 
loosely by one end to the cells below, with the other 
end free. These cells secrete a sticky fluid, which 
retains the pollen grains when they touch it, and also 
stimulates them to emit tubes (see FoUeu). The tubes 
can readily pass in between the loosely-arranged cells 
of the Stigma, and then down the loose " conducting 
tissue " of the style and ovary. The Stigma has no 
epidermis upon it, in which it differs from all other parts 
of flowering plants. It is usually situated on the tip 
or along one side of the style ; or the latter may be 
absent, in which case tlie Stigma is situated on the 
tip of the ovary. It may be displaced from this position 
by inequality of growth in the two sides of the ovary. 
Each carpel has a Stigma ; but where two or more carpels 
are closely united, the Stigmata may also be so united 
as to appear like one. In those flowers that are pollinated 
by wind {e.g.. Grasses), the Stigma is frequently covered 
with long, spreading hairs ; while in those pollinated 
by insects, and in cleistogamous flowers, the Stigma is 
usually small, and confined to the tip of the style, or 
to a. narrow line on one side of it. 

STIG-MAFKYLLOIT (from stigma, and phyllon, a 
leaf; alluding to the stigmas being expanded into a 
sort of leaf). Oed. MaVpighiaceas. A genus comprising 
about fifty species of handsome, -stove, climbing shrubs, 
natives of tropical America. Flowers yellow ; calyx 
five-parted, eight-glanded ; petals nnguiculate, unequal, 
glabrous ; stamens ten, unequal, six being perfect ; corymbs 
umbelliform, on axillary and terminal branchlets or pe- 
duncles ; pedicels minutely bracteate at base, articulated 
and bibracteolate below the middle. Leaves generally 
opposite, of two forms, entire or denticulate, rarely 
lobed ; petioles biglandular ; stipules minute. The species 
best known to cultivation are described below. They 
will grow in a mixture of loam, leaf soil, and peat, with 
the addition of some sharp sand. Cuttings, made from 
ripened wood, will root freely if inserted in sandy soil, 
under a hand glass, in heat, taking about three or four 
weeks to do so. 

S. arlstatnm (awned). fi., petals fimbriated; umbels peduncu- 
late, few-flowered. June to August. I., cauline ones glabrous, 
sagittate-hastate, angled, acute ; those on the younger branchlets 
often oblong, entire ; petioles biglandular at apex. h. 15ft. 
Brazil, 1832. (B. E. 1659.) 

S. ciliatum (ciliated).* Golden Vine. Jl. large, three to six in an 
umbel; petals fringed, with long claws. October. I. opposite, 
cordate, oblique at the base, smooth, ciliated, glaucous. Brazil, 
1796. A tall climber. (P. M. B. xv. 77.) 

S. diversifolium (variable-leaved), jl., pedicels articulated at 
the base. June. I. shining above, pubescent or tomentose 
beneath, ovate or oblong-linear, rounded or almost cordate at 
base ; petiolar glands close to the leaf. West Indies, 1826. 
Lofty climber. 

S. falgens (brilliant). Jl. borne on divided peduncles. Summer. 
I. glabrous above, silvery beneath with silky down, cordate- 
rounded, mucronulate, repand, entire ; basilar sinus open ; pe- 
tioles biglandular a little below the top. West Indies, &c., 1759. 
Tall climber. 

S. beteropbylliuu (variable-leaved), fi. several to an umbel, 
on solitary, axillary peduncles ; sepals erect ; petals orbicular. 
December. I. opposite, mostly ovate, waved, entire, very obtuse, 
mucronate ; sometimes broader, almost cordate, deeply three- 
lobed ; lobes oblong, obtuse, mucronate, the side ones spreading. 
Buenos Ayres, 1842. Tall climber. (B. M. 4014.) 

S. jatrophsefolluin (Jatropha-leaved). fi., petals fimbriated, 
shell-shaped ; umbel many-flowered. Summer. I. palmately five 
to seven-cleft or parted, acute, serrate-ciliated, cordate, clear 
light green ; petioles biglandular at apex. h. 6ft. Uruguay, 1841. 
(B. R. XXX. 7.) 

S. Uttorale (shore-loving).* fi. on pedicels Jin. to IJin. long; 
corolla lin. in diameter; claw of the petals longer than the 
sepals ; peduncles axillary, solitary, many-flowered ; corymbs 
terminal, simple or compound. Autumn. (. opposite and alter- 
nate, long-petiolate, 2in. to 5in. long, varying m shape. South 
Brazil, 1882. A tall, leafy climber. (B. M. 6623.) 

STIGMABOTA. A synonym of Flacourtia (which 
see). 



STIGMATIC, STIGMATOSi:. Belating to the 
stigma. 

STIGMATIFEKOUS. Stigma-bearing. 

STIGMATOID. Stigma-like. 

STILAGINES:. Included under Euphorbiaceai. 

STILBEJE. A tribe of Verbenacece. 

STILLINGFLEETIA. A synonym of Sapium 
(which see). 

STILIiINGIA (named in honour of Dr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, 1702-1771, an eminent English botanist). 
Oed. Euphorbiaceie. Thirteen species have been referred 
to this genus ; they are stove or greenhouse, glabrous 
shrubs, inhabiting North and South America, the Mascarene 
and Paoiflc Islands. Flowers monoecious, apetalous ; 
males often three under a bract, snb-sessUe ; females 
solitary under the lower bracts, sessile or very shortly 
pedicellate, few in a spike, or the spike sometimes all 
males ; spikes terminal, simple ; bracts short and broad, 
biglandular. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, shortly 
petiolate, entire or glandular-denticulate. 8. sebifera, 
the Tallow-tree of China, the proper name of which is 
Excwcaria sebifera, is the only species calling for mention 
here ; it yields a hard wood, used by the Chinese for 
wood engravings ; tallow is extensively obtained from 
the seeds, and the leaves are employed for dyeing 
black. 

STINGING BUSH. A common name for Jatropha 
urens. 

STINKING GLADWTN. A common name for 
Iris fcetidissima. 

STIFA (from stipe, a sUky or feathery substance ; 
alluding to the inflorescence). Including Lasiagrostis and 
Ma^rochloa. Oed. Graminece. A large genus (nearly 
100 species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, tall or rarely 
dwarf, perennial grasses, widely distributed over tropical 
and temperate regions. Spikelets one-flowered, narrow, 
paniculate, the rachis of the spikelet articulated above 
the lower glumes ; glumes three, narrow, keeled, the two 
outer ones usually persistent ; panicle terminal, often 
slender, slightly branched. Leaves convolute-terete or 
rarely flat. A selection from the few introduced hardy 
species is given below. With the exception of 8. elegan- 
tissima, all are hardy. S. pennata, the well-known Feather 
Grass of gardens, is a very ornamental plant. Stipas 
thrive in any ordinary soil, and may be increased by 
seeds or by divisions. 




Fig. 535. Stipa pennata. 

S. elegantissima (very elegant), fi., panicle very loose, 6in. to 
Sin. long, at length broadly spreading ; the rachis and long, 
filiform branches elegantly plumose with fine, spreading hairs. 
I, narrow, mostly erect, convolute when dry. Stems from a 
horizontal rhizome, erect and branching, 2ft. to 3ft. high. 
Australia Greenhouse. 

S. gigantea (gi^ntic). fi., glumes subulate, much longer than 
the perianth ; perianth iin. long, naked above ; bristles slightly 
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Stipa — continued. 

twisted, flexuons, very slenderly pubescent, five times longer than 
the glumes, h. 3ft. Spain, 1823; 

5. Juncea (Rush-like). Jl., glumes subulate, one-third longer than 
the penanth, the lower ones slightly larger ; perianth nearly five 
lines long, naked above; bristles twisted, plicate, pilose, six 
times longer than the glumes ; anthers bearded, h. 3ft. South- 
west Europe, 1772. 

S. LasiagrostlB (Lasiagrostis).* fi. shortly stipitate; spikelets one. 
Ucwered ; glumes two, exceeding the flowers ; panicle thickened, 



Stipa — continued. 

S. tenaclssima (very tenacious). Esparto Grass. Jl. stipitate ; 
palese membranous, the lower one bifid at apex; panicles 
spicate, branched, clustered or divaricate. I. convolute, filiform. 
South Europe. A tall grass. STN. Macrochloa tenacissima. 

STIFE (from stipes, a stalk). A term nsed in yariona 
senses, viz. : 1. The erect, cylindrical stem of a Palm or 
of a Tree-fern, bearing the persistent leafstalks, or the 
leaf-soars; in this sense it is equal in meaning to "caudex." 




Fig. 536. Erythbina indica Parcelli, showing Glandular Bodies in place of Sti^els. 



branched, diffuse. I. flat. Culm often branched. South Europe 
Plant tall, erect, showy. Syn. LaMagrostis Calamagrostis. 
S. pennata (feathery).* Feather Grass. Jl., glumes more than 
double the length of the perianth, the lower ones rather larger • 
perianth more than iin. long, naked above ; bristles twisted' 
plicate, plumed above, eight times longer than the glumes'; 
anthers naked, h. 2ft. Europe (said to have been found in 
Britain, but this is doubtful). This plant has been long grown in 
gardens : according to Gerarde, the ladies nsed to wear the beau- 
tifully feathered beards as feathers. See Fig. 535. 



2. A prolongation of the floral axis between any two 
whorls of a flower, e.g., between the calyx and corolla 
(as in Silene), when it is better called " Anthophore," 
or between the stamens and pistil (as in Oeum rivale), 
forming a " Gynophore," or, when the frnit is ripe, a 
"Carpophore." 3. The stalk that supports the pilena or 
cap of Mushrooms (which see). 4. The leafstalk in 
Ferns. 
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STIFELIiATE. Purniahed with stipels. 

STIFELS. Small bodies, like diminutive stipules, 
situated at the base of each leaflet in certain oompound- 
leaved plants (e.g., Phaseolus), but solitary, except that 
there are two at the base of the terminal leaflet. Leaflets 
in such leaves are said to be " stipellate." In some 
plants, e.g., Erythrina (see Kg. 536), Stipels are replaced 
by small, glandular bodies. 




Fig. 537. Garden Variety op Pea, showing Stipules resembling 
Leaflets In appearance and in use. 




Fig 538 FLOWERS, Leaf, and Leaflet-like Stipules of 
Lotus jacob^us. 

STIFITATE. Having a stipe, or stalk, which is 
neither a petiole nor a peduncle. 

STIPITirORM. Stalk-like; shaped like a, stipe. 

STIPXTLACEOUS, STIPTJLAR. Belonging to 
stipules. 

voLin. 



STIPULATE. Possessing stipules. 

STIPULES (from stipula, an upright leaf). Bodies, 
almost always two in number, and quite alike, situated 
one at each side of the base of each leaf, in many flower- 
ing plants, and in one or two Perns. Stipules vary much 
in appearance and size ; but the two sides of each are 
unlike one another. They often resemble leaflets, e.g., in 
Pea (see Pig. 537), and in Lotus (see Pig. 588), and are 
free from everything but the stem. In these cases, 
they do the work of leaflets ; and they may even wholly 
replace the leaves in their action on gases, the leaves 
serving other uses — e.g., tendrils in Lathyrus Aphaca (a 




Fig. 539. Rose-leap, showing Adnate Stipules. 

British weed). In many plants, e.g.. Rose (see Pig. 539), 
the Stipules are small, and are fixed along each side of 
the base of the leafstalk (this arrangement is called 
" adnate ") ; in others, they resemble bud-seales, and serve 
the same purpose as the latter organs, protecting the 




Fig. 540. Branchlet of Faghs stlvaticus, showing Stipules 
resembling Bud Scales. 

tender structures in buds, e.g., Beech (see Fig. 540), Oak. 
In a, few plants. Stipules of each pair are united, and 
form a single body, opposite the leaf (Platanus), or 
between it and the stem (Potamogeton), or form a sheath 
or "ochrea" around the stem (Polygonum and Rumex). 
In the genus Galium, they are so like the true leaves 
that the latter are distinguished only by having the buds 
in their axils; and the StipuleS and leaves together re- 
semble a whorl of true leaves. Frequently, Stipules 
are so small as to be readily overlooked; and in a good 
many plants they fall off early, and may thus not be 

3t 
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stipules — contvnued. 
detected. They are very constantly present in certain 
classes of plants; hence, their presence and their nature 
afford important characters in the definition of many 
natural orders. In many orders, they are not constantly 
met with, and in many others do not occur at all. 




Fig. 541. Flower-head and Leaf of Mimosa pudica, showing 
Stipules metamorphosed into Spines. 

Occasionally, e.g.. Mimosa (see Pig. 541), they are meta- 
morphosed into spines. 

STIRFS. A race, or permanent variety ; e.g., the 
Eed Cabbage. 

STITCKWORT, or STITCH GRASS. See Stel- 
laria. 

STIZOLOBIUM. A synonym of MucTUia (which 
see). 

STOB.ZBA. Included under BerTcheya. 

STOCK. The portion of a stem to which a graft is 
applied ; a caudex, rhizome, or root-like base of a stem, 
from which roots proceed ; the term is also used to denote 
a raoe. 

STOCK, CAFE. A common name for Heliophila 

(which see). 

STOCKS (Mathiola). Stocks are well-known and 
very popular plants with every class of cultivators, 
because of their beauty for flowering in pots and in 
the open border, and of the sweet perfume which their 
flowers emit. There are several distinct classes or types, 
all of which have been greatly improved, in course of 
time, by florists and seedsmen in this country and on the 
Continent. The different types may readily be divided 
into Summer and Winter Stocks, the former embracing 
the whole of the Ten-weeks varieties, and the latter the 
Brompton, East Lothian, and Intermediate types. 

The greater portion of the Ten-week Stock seed is 
imported annually from the Continent, in spring. It 
is well to divide the supply, and sow a part towards the 
end of March, and the rest during April ; the least heat 
from fermenting material is of great help in assisting 
and hastening germination. So soon as the seedlings 
appear above ground, plenty of air must be given during 
favourable weather, and water should be carefuUy applied, 
as damping and mildew generally prove very destructive 
sources of evil. If either commence an attack, the best 
thing is to prick off all the uninjured plants, about 3in. 
apart, in new soil. Advantage should be taken to 
transfer Stocks from a frame into the open border during 
showery weather ; it cannot be done very success- 
fully at any other time, unless the plants have been 



Stocks — continued. 
prepared in small pots. The soil for Stocks can scarcely be 
too rich ; it should, therefore, be well dug and manured ; 
and a top-dressing of leaf mould or short manure is also 
of great benefit in affording nourishment, and pre- 
venting evaporation during dry weather. Summer Stocks 
are not generally grown in pots ; they form good beds 
outside, when the plants succeed, and their flowers are 
excellent for cutting. 

Of Winter Stocks, the moat extensively cultivated are 
the Intermediate and the East Lothian Intermediate; 
the latter succeeds well in Scotland. The Brompton 
Stocks are very vigorous; they flower about May and 
June, and the seed should be sown nearly a year in 
advance, or not later than the early part of July. It 
is always safer to preserve a quantity of plants in cold 
frames during winter, than to place them outside; they 
usually suffer more from excessive moisture than from 
cold. Stocks intended for flowering in pots, should be 
inserted singly, in small thumbs, early in autumn, and 
plunged in ashes, in a cold frame. When sufficiently 
established, and in need of more space, they should be 
transferred into Sin. pots ; this is generally done late 
in autumn, or early in the following spring, when 
the double and single-flowered plants can be distin- 
guished from each other. The Intermediate and East 
Lothian varieties should be selected for cultivating in 
pots in preference to the Brompton ; they have a branch- 
ing yet compact habit, and flower profusely. The soil 
used for potting should be of a loamy description, 
with nearly one-fourth of sifted old mortar intermixed. 
When the plants are growing, plenty of water is re- 
quisite, and manure water is of great help when the 
flower-buds are developing. Stocks kept in frames 
through winter, for planting into outside borders, should 
be transferred to their permanent quarters during March, 
or as soon afterwards as the weather is considered 
favourable for their well-being. 

Saving Seed for Producing Double Flowers. The fol- 
lowing remarks are extracted from the appendix to Dr. M. 
T. Masters' classical work, " Vegetable Teratology," pub- 
lished by the Bay Society in 1869. The reader is also 
referred to a leading article in the " Gardeners' Chronicle," 
1866, p. 74, and to a separate work by Mons. E. Chate, 
" Traits des Girofl^es." The last-named author observes 
that the gardeners of Erfurt "have, for a long time, to a 
certain extent, monopolised the sale of seeds of these 
plants. To obtain these seeds, the Erfurt gardeners cul- 
tivate the flowers in pots, and place them on shelves, 
in large greenhouses, giving them only sufficient water 
to prevent them from dying. So cultivated, the plants 
become weakened, the pods shortened, and the seeds less 
numerous, and better ripened ; and these seeds give from 
sixty to seventy per cent, of double flowers. The seeds 
from these plants are said to be mostly of an abnormal 
shape, which is so striking that experienced cultivators 
are able to separate those which would furnish double 
flowers from those which would produce single ones." 

M. Chate's method, which he calls the French one, gives 
still greater results, viz. : eighty per cent, of doable flowers, 
and these produced by very simple means. " When my 
seeds," he observes, " have been chosen with care, I plant 
them, in the month of April, in good dry mould, in a posi- 
tion exposed to the morning sun, this position being the 
most favourable. At the time of flowering, I nip off some 
of the flowering branches, and leave only ten or twelve 
pods on the secondary branches, taking care to remove all 
the smaU weak branches which shoot at this time. I 
leave none but the principal and secondary branches to 
bear the pods. All the sap is employed in nourishing the 
seeds thus borne, which give a result of eighty per cent, of 
double flowers. The pods, under this management, are 
thicker, and their maturation is more perfect. At the time 
of extracting the seeds, the upper portion of the pod is 
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stocks — continued. 
separated and placed aside, because it has been ascertained 
that the plants coming from the seeds situated in this 
portion of the pod give eighty per cent, of single flowers. 
They yield, however, greater variety than the others. 
This plan of suppressing that part of the pod which 
yields single flowers in the largest proportion, greatly 
facilitates the recognition of the single-flowered plants, 
because there remains to be eliminated from among the 
seedlings only from ten to fifteen per cent." 

This separation of the single from the double-flowered 
plants, M. Chat^ tells us, is not so difficult as might be 
supposed. The Single Stocks, he explains, have deep green 
leaves (glabrous in certain species), rounded at the top, 
the heart being in the form of a shuttlecock, and the 
plant stout and thickset in its general aspect; while the 
plants yielding double flowers have very long leaves of a 
light green colour, hairy, and curled at the edges, the 
heart consisting of whitish leaves, curved so that they 
completely inclose it. 

Such is the substance of M. Chate's method of securing 
so large a proportion of double-flowered plants, and then 
of separating them from the remaining single ones — a 
method which commends itself to the good sense of the 
inteUigeut cultivator. 

Another plan for the separation of the single from the 
double-flowered plants, in vogue amongst a class of cul- 
tivators, is the degustation of the buds, that is to say, 
the chewing of the young buds : the single plants can be 
recognised by their crispness and greater consistence, and 
can thus be weeded out. The disadvantage attending this 
method is that the plants, single as well as double, must 
all be grown up to the period when these buds are 
tolerably well advanced. 

STOCK, TEIT-WEEES. A common name for 
matliiola annua (which see). 

STOCK, VIKGIlflAIT. A common name for Illal- 
colmia maritima (which see). 

ST(ECHAS. Included under Lavandula. 

STOKES' ASTEB. See Stokesia cyanea. 




Fig. 542. Siokesia cyanea 

STOKESIA (named in honour of Jonathan Stokes 
M.D., 1755-1831, the coadjutor of Withering in his 



Stokesia — continued. 
arrangement of British plants). SrN. Cartesia. Okd. 
Compositce. A monotypio genus. The species is a, hand- 
some, sparingly - branched, greenhouse, erect, perennial 
herb. It thrives in the open border during the summer 
months. Propagation may be effected by seeds, or by 
division of the roots. 

S. cyanea (blue).* Stokes' Aster, fi.-heads blue, lin. across, few 
or solitary, terminal, pedunculate ; involucre sub-globose, the 
outer scales prolonged into a leafy, bristlj-fringed appendage, 
the inner ones lanceolate and entire ; florets narrowly live- cleft; 
pappus composed of four or five chatty scales. August. I. alter- 
nate, smootn, lanceolate, entire or spinuloso-ciliate at base ; 
lower ones petiolate ; upper ones amplexicaul. Stem 1ft. to Ijft. 
high. North America, 1766. See Fig. 542. (B. M. 4966.) 

STOLEj or STOLOX. A branch arising from near 
the base of the parent stem, resting on the soil, rooting 
at the tip, and finally tending to form a new plant, 
capable of independent growth when the branch is cut, 
or dies away, between the terminal bud and the parent 
plant. Certain modifications of Stolons have received 
distinctive names, of which the more important are : 
Offset, a short Stolon {e.g., Sempervivum), and Eunner, 
a very slender Stolon, with long, naked internodes (e.g., 
Strawberry). 

STOLONIFEBOUS. Bearing, or propagating by, 
stolons, runners, &c. 

STOMA (plural, Stomata ; from stoma, a mouth). The 
Stomata are little openings, or mouths, in the outer cover- 
ing or epidermis of the green parts of plants, through 
which they may be said to breathe. The air passes into 
the plant from the outside, bringing with it Carbonic Acid 
gas. This gas is broken up in the cells containing chloro- 
phyl : all the Carbon, and half of the Oxygen, of the 
Carbonic Acid are retained by the plant, to be built up 
into starch, and other foods ; and half of the Oxygen 
escapes from the plant into the outer air, through the 
Stomata. The air passing out is loaded with vapoUr of 
water evaporated from the cells of the leaf; and thus 
there is a constant escape, through the Stomata, of water 
from green parts of plants. The form and structure 
of the Stomata do not vary much in vascular plants; 
though many groups of these plants exhibit peculiarities 
in the form and arrangement of the ceUs of the epidermis 
that lie round the Stomata, and that are often called the 
" neighbour- cells "; but it is not necessary here to enter 
upon a description of the latter. The Stoma, or opening, 
lies between two sausage - shaped ceUs, called " guard- 
cells," which are joined near the ends, but leave a space 
between them in the middle. This opening leads into 
an empty space between the cells, below the epidermis, 
from which space crevices pass in all directions, opening 
into larger ones among the loosely-arranged cells in the 
middle of the leaf. There is a constant passage of gases 
into and out of the cells through the thin cell-walls 
that border the inter-cellular spaces, with results upon 
the atmosphere as stated above, if green plants are 
exposed to daylight. The guard-cells are usually green, 
owing to the presence in them of chlorophyl. They thus 
present a contrast to the ordinary cells of the epidermis, 
which contain few, if any, chlorophyl-bodies in land 
plants, except in Perns, and a few others. The guard-cells 
regulate evaporation from plants, since they swell when 
full of sap, and become more convex, thus leaving 
a wider opening between them when a plant contains 
much sap and would benefit by the evaporation of some 
of it. In dry weather, when there has been much evapora- 
tion, the guard-cells contain less sap, and thus become 
straighter, and leave a narrower slit; so that evapora- 
tion becomes much slower through the Stoma when it 
requires to be diminished in amount. Stomata seldom 
occur on parts of plants habitually under ground, or under 
water, where they would be useless. They are most 
abundant on leaves, especially on the lower surface, ex- 
cept in some Conifers, and a few other plants, in which 
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they are more numerous on the upper surface. Where 
the aides of a leaf are equally exposed to light, e.g., in 
vertical leaves, or phyUodes, the Stomata are disposed 
in equal numhers on both surfaces. In floating leaves 
(Nymphcea), they occur only on the upper surface, exposed 
to the atmosphere. The number varies in different plants 
from a few hundreds to over 300,000, on a square inch 
of surface of a leaf, but from 20,000 to 150,000 seem to 
occur most frequently on that space. 

Besides the ordinary Stomata for the passage of air, 
and of water in the form of vapour, many plants possess 
others of much larger size, placed singly or in groups 
along the edges of the leaves, above the ends of the veins. 
They resemble the other Stomata in form, but their 
guard-cells cannot move, i.e., cannot alter the width of 
the slit between them. Their use is to permit the escape 
of water in drops, instead of in vapour. A familiar 
example of this action may be observed in RicJiardia 
africana, from the tip of whose leaves drops of water 
often fall. It is also exhibited in the drops of water 
that are so frequently seen on the tips of the leaves 
of young Wheat, and of other Cereals, in damp evenings, 
when evaporation is slow. The water thus exuded often 
has Carbonate of Lime in solution, and, as the drops 
evaporate, this is- deposited, in such plants, in a white 
crust around the waterpores, as such Stomata are called. 

STOMATIFEKOUS. Stomata-bearing. 

STONI!. A hard body produced by the ossification 
of the endoearp or lining of certain fruits, which are 
commonly known as Stone Fruits ; e.g., Apricot, Peach, 
Plum. 

STONECKOF. A common name for Sedum (which 
see). 

STONE ORFIITE. A common name for Sedum 
refiezum. (which see). 



STONE FINE. 

(which see). 

STONNOKD. 

Sedum. 



A common name for Finus Fiuea 



An old name for Stoneorop. 



STOOL. A stemleas " mother " plant, from which 
layers are annually propagated, by bending into the soil. 

STOKAX. See Styraz. 

STORAX, LIQUID. See Liquidambar imiierbe. 

STORING'. A term applied to the lifting of certain 
vegetables, principally root crops, in autumn, and placing 
them in sand or dry soil, under cover, where u, portion 
can be procured for use at any time during the winter. 
Beetroots, Carrots, Potatoes, Salsafy, Scorzonera, &c., are 
well-known examples. The term is also applicable to the 
preservation of fruits and, indeed, almost anything 
which has to be housed and kept after maturity for 
future use. 

STORE'S BILL. A common name for Felarg'onium. 

(which see). 

STOVE. A plant-house devoted to the cultivation 
of subjects requiring a high temperature, many of which 
are amongst the most beautiful, either for their flowers or 
for their fine foliage. Where large specimens are grown, 
it becomes necessary to provide accommodation on an ex- 
tensive scale ; but, in the majority of gardens, a single 
Stove, or a house with a division in the centre, suffices. 
In a large collection, even of Stove plants, many will need 
a higher temperature than others : one division of a house 
may generally be kept hotter than the other, and so the 
proper requirements are met. When only one house is 
available, much may be done by keeping such plants as 
require most heat at the warmest end, and by admitting 
whatever air is required at the cooler end. 

The best form of structure suited for a Stove is that 



Stove — continued. 
known as the span-roofed; the hip-roofed also answers 
well, but the wall on one side excludes a portion 
of the light that would be secured in the span. For the 
successful culture of Stove plants, particularly flowering 
kinds, the admission of all possible light is one of the 
most important conditions. When subjected to plenty of 
light, foliage plants also assume a more beautiful colour- 
ing, and have a shorter-jointed growth, than when 
situated unfavourably regarding this provision for their 
well-being. A plunging-bed should be provided, and 
heated either by hot- water pipes with oocoanut fibre 
above, or by tan ; the latter is not always procurable, 
and is sometimes objected to. In large span-roofed 
Stoves, of from 15ft. to 18ft. in width, it is generally 
best to have the plunging-bed in the centre, a path 
down either side, and a stage next the side all round. 
This stage should not be of open woodwork if there 
are hot-water pipes beneath, but made of slate, or con- 
structed of wood, so that some ashes or shells may be 
placed beneath the pots for retaining moisture. 

Ventilation should be arranged so that air cannot, on 
entering, come in direct contact with the plants ; for pre- 
venting this, it is best to place side ventilators in the walls 
near the pipes, and to only use others situated near the 
top when there is comparatively little difference between 
internal and external temperatures. Most Stove plants 
require a light shading from the summer's sun ; this is best 
fixed on rollers, so that it may be let down and drawn 
up at any time, according to the weather. Generally, 
plenty of water and u. moist atmosphere are necessary 
in the Stove ; the plants must, therefore, be well and 
carefully drained, and the soil used be of an open descrip- 
tion, whether loam or peat, in order that water may 
readily pass through. 

In the arrangement of Stove plants,' overcrowding shotdd 
be avoided, as growth is rapid with many of them, and 
the plants soon become drawn or one-sided. Cleanliness 
amongst plants, and also pots, is of great importance : 
a high Stove temperature favours the multiplication of 
insects, particularly if a moist atmosphere is not always 
maintained. 

STRAMINEOUS. Straw-coloured. 

STRAMONIUM. Included under Datura (which 
see). 

STRANGEA. Included under Grevillea (which 
see). 

STRANVSiSIA (named after the Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways, F.E.S., a learned investigator of the Flora 
of Europe). Obd. Eosacem. A monotypio genus. The 
species is an ornamental, nearly hardy, evergreen, 
branched tree. It succeeds best when planted against 
a south wall, and slightly protected during severe 
weather. Propagation may be effected either by graft- 
ing, or by budding upon the common Thorn. 

S. glaucescens (grey-leaved), fl. white, at length floccose; 
calyx persistent, the tube campanulate, the limb of five erect 
lobes ; petals five, sessile, spreading, pilose at base ; corymbs 
axillary and terminal, many-flowered. June. Jr. orange- 
coloured, small. I. alternate, petiolate, simple, coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, serrulated; stipules bristly, h. 20ft. Tem- 
perate Himalaya and Khasia Mountains. (B. E. 1956.) 

STRATA (plural of Stratum, meaning anything spread 
out, or strewn over a given surface). A term used to 
denote the layers in sand or in rooks, such as may be 
seen in a sand-pit, a slate-quarry, or a chalk-pit. One 
sees the layers in cuttings as' thinner or thicker bands, 
one above the other ; and that they are spread out one 
above the other can be recognised if each layer is care- 
fully removed from the surface of the one below it. By 
far the greater number of different kinds of rocks show 
layers, but some, such as granite and trap, do not. The 
layers, or Strata, are now believed by all geologists to 
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be the result of the sand, or other substances of which 
rocks are made, having been at first strewed oyer the 
surface, on the bottom of seas, lakes, or rivers, less 
often by wind on the dry land. Gradually, the layers 
were pressed down by new layers above them, and, at 
last, often became converted into stone. The age of the 
Strata can often be determined from fossils of animals 
and plants that have been covered up in the soft mud, 
and turned into stone in it. The rocks that do not 
show Strata have been exposed to great heat, sufficient 
to melt them, so that any marks of Strata in them 
have disappeared where they once existed, e.g., in crys- 
talline limestone. 

STRATIOTES (from siratiotes, a soldier; in refer- 
ence to the sword-shaped leaves). Water Soldier. Oed. 
Hydrocharidece. A monotypic genus. The species, 
S. aloides (Crab's-claw, Freshwater Soldier, &e.), is a 
stoloniferous, submerged, aquatic herb, inhabiting Europe 




Fig. 543. Stratiotes aloides. 

(Britain), &o., and resembling a miniature Aloe (see 
Fig. 543). Owing to the great rapidity with which it 
increases, its introduction into ornamental waters is not 
recommended. 

STRATUM. A layer of tissue. See also Strata. 

STKA VADIUM (from tsjeria samstravadi, the Mala- 
bar name of one of the species). Obd. Myriaceoe. A 
small genus (about five species) of ornamental trees, now 
included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Barringtonia. 
Calyx three or four-cleft, with imbricated lobes. The two 
best-known species are described below. They require a 
compost of two parts loam, one peat, and one sand. 
Water should be given in abundance, and a moist atmos- 
phere at all times maintained, the temperature ranging 
from 65deg. to 95deg. Propagated by cuttings, with 
leaves intact, obtained from the lateral shoots ; these, 
taken off at a joint when the wood is ripe, and inserted 
in sand, with a hand glass over them, root readUy. 



Stravadium — continued. 

S. album (white), ft. white, in very long, pendulous racemes 
June. fr. ovate. I. cuneate-oblong, acuminate, obsoletely 
serrulated, h. 201t. Polynesia, &c., 1850. 

S. rubrum (red), fl. red, in very long, pendulous racemes. 
June. fr. acutely four-angled. I. cuneate-oblong, acuminate, 
obsoletely sen-ulated. h. 20£t. to 30ft. East Indies, 1822. Stn. 
Bairingtonia acutangula. 

STRAW. A term applied to the above-ground stems 
of Grasses. 

STRAW. This is of great value in gardens, as 
coverings for protecting plants and vegetable crops 
against frost ; also for placing beneath Strawberry-plants 
in summer, to keep the fruits from being splashed and 
soiled by rain. Straw used for covering np potatoes, 
&c., during winter should be clean and dry ; it should 
also be of a similar description, if procurable, for most 
purposes of protection. When obtained from stables, 
in the form of litter, the best may be shaken out, 
if necessary, and used for surrounding and covering up 
frames during severe weather ; the 
value of the remainder, for mixing 
with leaves to form hotbeds and 
manure, is well known. 

STRAWBERRY (Fragaria). 
Several species of Fragaria have 
contributed towards the production 
of the numerous kinds of cultivated 
Strawberries. There are few gar- 
dens in which some plants are 
not grown, the fruit being one fa- 
voured by everybody, and always 
held in high esteem. Forced Straw- 
berries are generally the first new 
fruits of the year, and the operation 
of preparing and forcing plants is 
always one of the most important 
garden operations. It is well known 
that the fruits are used, when ripe, 
in various ways, principally for 
dessert, but also for cooking and 
preserving. 

Propagation. This is effected by 
seeds, occasionally by division, but 
most generally by runners. The 
varieties are preserved true by the 
latter method ; and, with some few 
exceptions, runners are produced 
in abundance during summer. The 
Alpine Strawberries, however, are 
best raised annually from seed, or, 
at least, the plants should not be 
kept more than two years. Seeds 
of these, and also of any others, if 
it is desired to raise plants by that 
method, should be saved from large, 
well-ripened fruits in summer. The fruits may be crushed, 
and dried on thick paper, or the pulp may be separated 
from the seeds by means of water, the seeds being after- 
wards dried. Only those which are firm and sink in the 
water should be kept; others that float on the surface 
are useless. Sow at once, or dry the seed and preserve it 
until the following spring. At the latter part of summer, 
a seed-bed, in a sheltered place outside, will answer well, 
if watering is carefully attended to. Pots and boxes are 
also suitable. Where a little warmth is at command, 
such as a gentle hotbed, the seedlings may be brought 
on rapidly to a size large enough for planting out 
where they are intended to fruit. Seedling Strawberries, 
sown early in the season, bear a little late fruit the same 
year, but a much better crop the year following. If any 
runners appear which are not required, they should be 
cut off at an early stage. Increasing by means of divi- 
sion is sometimes practised when runners cannot be 
secured, but it is not to be recommended, as divided 
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plants are never certain to succeed. It may best be 
done, if requisite, in early autumn, or just before growth 
commences in spring. 

Eunners afford the best and most general method of 
propagation. They readily root into the ground, unless it 
is tery hard, and may be lifted with balls and replanted ; 
but a better way is that of layering in small pots of 
loamy soil, and allowing them to root into it. Eunners 
are entirely supported by the parent until they form 
roots of their own; this they do readily, when coming 
in contact with soil that is of a, proper description 
regarding moisture, &c. If pots cannot be spared, run- 
ners for planting-out may be procured, well rooted, and 
in good condition for lifting, by loosening the earth and 
placing some light, leafy soil beneath them, just when 
the roots begin forming. The method of layering on 
pots will be further mentioned in relation to the 
methods of preparing plants for forcing. 

Soil, Planting, ^c. Strawberries grow very well in 
almost any good garden ground, but succeed best in 
rather strong loam, of a good depth, and in a somewhat 
moist situation. In a dry summer, the crop frequently 
proves a failure on plants subjected to a light soil or 
gravelly sub-soil, as, if flagging is once allowed, the 
fruits seldom ripen properly. Previous to planting, the 
ground should be well trenched, and plenty of good 
manure intermixed. Very stiff soils are not suitable, 
as they are so liable to cake into hard lumps, which crack 
open during dry weather. Stiff soils may be much im- 
proved by adding rotten leaves, peat, or leaf mould, 
during the trenching process. 

Planting is best performed about the middle of August, 
or so soon as well-rooted runners can be secured. Some 
persons layer Strawberries very successfully for planting 
purposes on small pieces of turf of square or triangular 
shape, lin. or more thick : the roots do not then become 
twisted and interlaced, as they do in pots, and a piece 
of turf is admirably adapted for them to enter and per- 
meate. The turf may be sunk a little into the ground, 
and kept watered; in transplanting, they should be 
be carefully lifted with a trowel. It is not always con- 
venient to prepare land for Strawberries at the season 
above named ; but it is of great importance that the 
young plants should be put into their permanent quarters 
early, and receive every encouragement to get them 
established before winter. That showery weather should 
be selected, if possible, need scarcely be remarked. Land 
which has been occupied by early Potatoes or Cauliflowers 
is not unfrequeutly in good order for planting with 
Strawberries without any preparation beyond levelling 
down, providing the soil is sufficiently heavy, and the 
situation can be spared. Strawberry-plants that have 
been forced are available for forming an outside planta- 
tion when the fruit has been gathered; but the balls 
should be thoroughly, soaked in water, and the leaves 
dipped in a soft-soap solution if they are infested with 
Eed Spider — which is sometimes hurtful to such plants — 
before being put into the ground. When planting Straw- 
berries, the soil, which should be moderately moist, 
must be rendered quite firm about their roots. Should 
the weather be dry, watering must be attended to 
until the plants are thoroughly established ; they will 
need but little further attention for the season. The 
distance at which to plant varies a little, according 
to the strength of soil and the varieties. Generally, 
the rows should be from 2ft. to 2ift. apart, and the 
plants about lift, asunder in the rows ; but small- 
fruited varieties (Black Prince and the Alpines, for 
instance) may be planted much closer together. The 
soil should never be dug between Strawberry-plants, as 
there are so many roots near the surface, which would 
be destroyed. Large weeds may be pulled occasionally 
by the hand and carried away, to prevent seeds dropping. 



Strawberry— comimwed. 
Strawberry plantations should be partially renewed every 
year, as young plants produce larger, and in every way 
superior, fruit to old ones. Three, or at the most four, 
years is a limit ; when plants have been in one situation 
for this period, it is best to destroy them, provided others 
are coming on for a succession. The general treatment 
of Strawberries outside may be briefly summed up : To 
keep the fruit clean, the spaces between all fruiting 
plants should be mulched with short straw or light, clean 
litter, in May or June, just before the flowers open. For 
providing nourishmenii to the roots, a mulching of short, 
rotten manure may be spread over the surface first, and 
then the straw above. If runners are not required, they 
should be cut off at intervals, soon after being formed, 
unless the parents are disposed to grow too strongly to 
leaf, when some of the earliest may be left. At the 
latter part of summer, and early in autumn, considerable 
growth is made, and another mulching of good manure 
is generally of great advantage. A full crop must not 
be expected the following year from young plants ; but, 
if they are put in early, a few nice fruits are generally 
produced, and also excellent runners for layering to 
force. Strawberries two and three years old bear the 
heaviest crops of good fruits. Watering is sometimes 
a necessity when the fruits are swelling, if droughts 
prevail or the soil is too light. A good soaking should 
be administered ; a little on the surface is useless. A 
mulching of manure beneath the straw, as referred to 
above, helps to keep the ground cool in summer, and 
prevents, to a great extent, undue evaporation. 

Forcing. Before successful forcing of Strawberries 
can be carried out, it is necessary that strong and well- 
ripened plants be prepared; this latter subject may, 
therefore, be referred to at the commencement. So soon 
as any runners appear, and forcing is intended, layering 
should be at once commenced. Perhaps the plan most 
generally adopted is that of layering first on small pots, 
and then transferring to the sizes in which the plants 
are * intended to bear afterwards. This system is widely 
practised, more generally, perhaps, than any other ; but 
that here recommended is to layer, whenever practicable, 
on the fruiting pots in the first instance. This entails 
more labour at the outset, but the necessity for a second 
potting is avoided. Both methods may be referred to, 
as some cultivators favour one and some the other. 

For layering on small pots, the size known as 60s 
are best adapted. They should be washed clean, 
and then allowed to get dry ; no crocks need be used, 
a little rough fibre from the loam placed in the bottom 
will afford ample drainage, the remainder being filled 
with- loamy soil, pressed moderately firm. Strawberries 
for forcing should always be raised from the strongest 
runners procurable ; these are invariably borne earliest 
in the season, and by plants one or two years old. A 
single plant is quite sufficient for one pot ; it should be 
placed in the centre, just as roots are forming, and made 
secure by a peg, the runner being then pinched off just 
beyond the plant that is layered. Pegs made from 
stems of common Brake Fern answer well, as they are 
not required to last long. The runners take root quickly 
if the soil is kept moist, and soon become sufficiently 
established for detaching from the parent, and taking 
away previous to potting on for fruiting. It is im- 
portant to leave them until well rooted ; the check 
consequent on throwing the plant on its own resources 
in this respect, is then but little felt ; whereas, if there 
are only a few short roots formed, the leaves often flag, 
and the plants are slow in recovering strength. 

The customary method of proceeding with Strawberries 
layered on small pots is as follows : When strong roots 
have fairly permeated the soil, the plants are cut off, 
taken away, and either stood in some open situation for 
a few days previous to potting, or potted on at once. 
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The pots most generally used are of the size known as 
32s, which measure about 6in. in diameter. These should 
be clean, dry, and weU drained ; a little rough turf is also 
recommended for placing over the drainage, and, if a 
sprinkling of dry soot is shaken amongst this, it will 
materially aid in keeping out large worms, which often 
enter at the bottom if they have an opportunity. 

The best soil for Strawberries in pots is turfy loam, 
somewhat heavy rather than light, used to the extent 
of about two-thirds of a compost, the remainder being 
good, short manure, such as leaf mould, or horse-droppings 
which have laid for a time, or well-rotted cow-dung. 
Some cultivators use bone-meal or crushed bones, in 
preference to other manures, with excellent results. The 
compost should be suitably moist for ramming firmly 
with a hand-rammer; and it is important that none 
of the plants are dry at the time of potting. Stand 
them in a shady place for a few days, unless the weather 
happens to be dull, and afterwards place them in an 
open situation with full exposure to the sun, on a firm 
bottom, such as gravel or coal ashes, which allows water 
to pass away, and- also keeps worms from entering the 
pots. As the plants grow, they must be stood wider 
apart, always allowing suifioient space between them, so 
that the leaves of one do not overgrow another. The 
crowns should be kept pointed towards the south, with a 
view to getting them strong and well ripened by exposure 
to the sun's influence. Strawberries in pots require 
constant attention in watering through the summer 
and early autumn ; they need copious supplies whenever 
it is fine, but, in showery weather, the rain often supplies 
sufficient moisture for several days together, and growth 
made under such naturally favoured conditions is then 
rapid. Before there are any severe frosts, the plants 
should be stored away for the winter, or until they are 
required for forcing. They may be plunged amongst dry 
leaves, in cold pits or frames, where litter or some other 
covering can be thrown over to exclude frost. On all 
fine days, and during mild weather, the sashes should 
be removed : the plants only need protection from 
heavy rains and sharp frosts. Where frames or pits 
cannot be spared, the plan of plunging the pots in 
ashes, one above another, against a south wall is some- 
times adopted, the pots being laid on their sides, with 
the crowns outwards, and all one way. Garden mats 
may then be laid over them at any time, if it becomes 
necessary. 

Under the system of layering on the fruiting-pot, the 
mode of treatment is very similar, except that no small 
pots are used, and, consequently, no second potting is 
necessary. The large pots (6in.) should be cleaned, well- 
drained, and filled with good soil, at the first; then 
taken to the Strawberry plantation, and the selected 
runners placed on them, in the way previously described. 
Watering must on no account be neglected, not giving 
sufficient to cause sourness in the soil, which, it is im- 
portant to remember, has to serve the roots for the 
season. When the plants get established, they may be 
detached from the parents, and afterwards treated in 
precisely the same way as has been already d^s,cribed. 
No check consequent on repotting is experienced by 
plants thus treated ; and the pots may, in the first place, 
be filled rapidly with soil. They are not so readily taken 
to and from the plantation as when the small size is 
used ; but, on the other hand, when established, they 
may be taken direct to the place where they are to 
remain for the summer, and there is no fear of injury 
from the roots becoming starved, because of delays that 
often unavoidably occur in getting the work of re-potting 
completed. 

The preparation of plants for forcing has been thus 
fully detailed, because on it principally .depends the 
success with them when introduced under glass for 



Stra^wberry — continued. 
fruit-bearing ; or, at least, superior forced fruit must 
not be expected if the crowns are not strong, plump, 
and well-ripened, at the outset. Strawberry forcing, 
and its attendant results, are matters of very great im- 
portance to most gardeners every season. Under suc- 
cessful management, good . fruits may be secured some 
time during the month of April; earlier than this, the 
amount of natural heat and light necessary, through 
all stages, for attaining proper development, is seldom 
forthcoming. Some of the best-ripened plants of an 
early variety — such as Keen's Seedling or Vioomtesse 
H. de Thury — may be introduced under glass, for start- 
ing during December, or early in January. The tem- 
perature at first must not exceed 40deg. to 45deg. at 
night, and from 45deg. to 50deg. by day, with air on 
411 favourable occasions. This will be sufficient to excite 
the crowns to push the embryo flower-stalks and leaves 
which they contain ; but forcing must still be conducted 
very slowly, even until the time the fruits are set. By 
the time the plants reach the flowering stage, the days 
will have lengthened, and full sunlight must be admitted 
to them, with a free circulation of air — always avoiding 
a draught. When flowering, an average temperature of 
about 55deg. must not be exceeded, and the admission of 
air from some quarter is essential for insuring fertilisa- 
tion ; the atmosphere at this period should be kept some- 
what drier than is advisable at any other time, till the 
fruits are ripe, and syringing must, for a few days, be 
discontinued. The strongest flowers appear amongst the 
first that open ; and if from nine to a dozen of these 
can be induced to set properly, it will be a good crop, 
and all the smaller, secondary flowers may be clipped off 
so soon as these are safe. During forcing operations, 
it is important to remember that the four parts of 
a Strawberry flower are formed in succession, and 
that the most essential of all, the pistil, arrives last 
at maturity to perform its allotted function. It must 
not, therefore, be inferred that, when the calyx appears, 
and the white petals expand, the other organs are 
similarly advanced. In early forcing particularly, great 
care must be taken in regard to temperature and 
moisture during the whole flowering period. After the 
crop is set, a higher temperature should be gradually 
applied, about an average of from 60deg. to 65deg. ; or 
the plants that are sufficiently advanced may be shifted 
into another house, if there are others coming on for a 
succession. 

Watering must receive special attention. Plentiful 
supplies are requisite, especially when the fruits are swell- 
ing, and no Strawberry-plant should ever be allowed to 
get quite dry at the root. The application of manure- 
water is of great advantage while the fruits are swelling, 
or the plants may be assisted more conveniently, and 
quite as efficiently, by placing a little artificial manure 
over the surface of the soil once a" week, and watering it 
in. The effect is most marked just as the flrst signs 
of colouring are seen, and this should be the last appli- 
cation made. Syringing may be freely practised untU 
the fruits begin colouring ; besides supplying moisture, 
it materially aids in keeping down Bed Spider. When 
the earliest fruits are nearly ripe, carefully transfer 
the plants to a cool, airy house for two or three days 
before gathering; this will often improve the flavour 
immensely. As the crop is taken, the plants may be 
turned out and thrown away, or preserved for forming a 
new plantation, according as they may or may not be 
required: others will be coming on to take their places. 
Where large quantities of Strawberries are forced, a 
Strawberry-house, specially devoted to bringing on suc- 
cessions, is the best arrangement. This should be fltted 
up with beds or shelves, near the glass, where full 
exposure to sun and light is at all times secured. The 
quantity of plants forming a successional batch must 
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strawberry — continued, 
he determined by the total intended to be forced, the 
space available, and other conditions that are mostly of 
individual, and not general, application. Forced plants 
of Vioomtesse H. de Thury Strawberry are sometimes 
induced to bear a second crop in the following* autumn. 
They are reduced a little at the root, then potted up 
afresh, and grown on either outside or in frames. 
Towards autumn, a second crop of flowers appears; and 
if they set well, the fruits can be ripened with fire-heat, 
and a fairly good crop secured, that proves invaluable 
for dessert, even if of second-rate quality, so far out of 
the natural season. The variety above named is pecu- 
liarly noted for this method of treatment; none of the 
others that are forced are adapted for autumn fruiting 
with the same degree of certainty. 

Insects, Ifc. Few species have been recorded as 
noticeably injurious to the Strawberry ; but this 
plant, like almost all other garden herbs, is liable to 
have the leaves and flower-buds eaten by Surface 
Caterpillars, and the roots devoured by larvse of 
Cockchafers, and species of Otiorhynchtis, especially 
of 0. sulcatus. Information in regard to the insects, 
and the best means of lessening the damage done by 
them, will be found under the headings indicated. 

In Ormerod's " Report of Injurious Insects," for 1883, is 
an account of serious damage done near Chester, in May 
and June, by the larvse of a small Moth called in the 
Report the " Strawberry-leaf Button Moth," Peronea 
comparana (?). The flowers and sides of the leaflets 
were spun together and eaten by the larvse, and the 
result was that badly-infested plants died. " Toung 
Strawberry-plants of twelve months old are never 
affected ; two-year-old plants are affected rather badly, 
but three-year-old plants are invariably ruined." The 
larva is cylindrical and green, with a pale yellow head, 
and is rather bristly. The pupa is pale green, with 
reddish wing-cases and abdomen. The moth, which 
appears at the end of June, is under fin. in spread of 
fore wings, which are pale ochreous, with a large, dark 
brown, triangular blotch running in from the front 
margin of each wing two-thirds across it ; there is a 
dark streak inwards from the hind margin near the base 
of the wing. The hind wings are grey. There is pro- 
bably a. second brood of the insects in autumn. In the 
" Entomologist " for 1881 (p. 232), an attack, similar to 
the above, is recorded from near Blairgowrie, in Perth- 
shire, but the moth is named Peronea aspersana. Tet 
it is the same species, perhaps, though apparently there 
is uncertainty about the correct name. Probably, the 
remedy suggested in the " Report " quoted above, of 
skimming the soil, to remove pupte with it, and with 
the surface rubbish, would be found useful. 

The leaves of Strawberry-plants that have been forced 
are liable to serious harm from the Red Spider {see 
Tetranyclius telarius). During the process of forcing. 
Strawberries are also invariably attacked by Green Ply, 
which prove very destructive if not checked at first. 
Fumigating with tobacco-smoke is the best and most 
effectual remedy, but this should not be done while the 
plants are in flower. At any stage before flowering, or 
after the fruits are set, no danger need be apprehended, 
provided, of course, that the method of fumigating is 
properly carried out. 

The fruit of the Strawberry is liable to be eaten by 
Slugs and Snails (which see), as well as by Milli- 
pedes, such as Folydesmus and julus (see Millipedes). 
Mice, too, often prove very destructive, by nibbling off 
the fruits before they are ripe, or by eating the seeds, 
when they are at all prominent, from ripe fruits. 

Fiivc/i. The Fungi parasitic on Strawberries are few 
in number, and, so far as experience goes, not seriously 
hurtful to the plants. The most conspicuous in their 
effects produce spots on the leaves, sometimes in very 



Strawberry — continued. 
great profusion. The spots are at first brownish-red, 
surrounded by a brighter red margin. After a time, the 
centre becomes' white, by separation of the epiderm 
from the lower tissues, and because of the presence of 
air below it. In the white area lie imbedded various 
minute, black specks, which the microscope shows to be 
pycnidia inclosing sporidia, or perithecia, with spores in 
asci. The only Fungus of this group recorded from 
Britain as living on the Strawberry is Leptothyrium 
Fragarim, which has minute, cylindrical sporidia (each 
with four or five dots in it) in its pycnidia. On the 
Continent there have also been recorded ; Ascochyia 
Fragariw, with two-celled sporidia; Phoma fragancola, 
with one-celled, small sporidia; Septoria Fragarioe, with 
three-septate sporidia ; and Sphcerella Fragarioe, with 
two-celled spores in asci. The spots produced by all 
these are much alike ; and it is doubtful in how far the 
various Fungi belong to species really distinct among 
themselves. When very abundant, they injure the leaves, 
and thus weaken the plants. It has been observed that 
plants on clay soils are more liable to attack, and that, 
if transferred to more open soil, they become almost 
free from the Fungi. No direct remedy is known, but 
the plants, though weakened, are seldom killed by the 
disease. 

The fruits, when beginning to decay, in damp places, 
are often overgrown with moulds. The best preventive 
is the freer admission of air. 

Sorts. Of the hybrid or large-fruited Strawberry so 
largely cultivated in gardens, a selection of sorts is 
subjoined, which includes those generally grown for 
forcing, and for early, mid-season, and late crops out- 
side. Where the object is to give only a selection, and 
there are so many to choose from, it is not unlikely that 
some of those omitted are of equal merit with others 
included. Alpine Strawberries (F. vesca monophylla) 
are represented in Red and White varieties. The Bush 
Alpine is a distinct Strawberry, inasmuch as the plants 
produce no runners. There are red and white forms of 
this, which may be raised from seeds or increased by 
means of division. The fruits of the Hautbois Straw- 
berry {F. elatior) possess a peculiar and strong flavour, 
which is disagreeable to some people, but much liked 
by others. A few plants are generally grown in 
gardens, but rarely a quantity. Runners are freely pro- 
duced, and afford a ready means of raising or increasing 
a stock. 

Bicton Pine. Fruit creamy-white, sometimes tinged with red 
where exposed to the sun, large ; flesh white, juicy, of fairly 
good flavour. Mid-season. Plant very productive, of compact 
habit. 

Black Prince. Fruit dark red, shining, changing almost to 
black when quite i-ipe, small ; seeds prominent. The plant is a 
free bearer, and forces well. It is valued, both for forcing 
and outdoor culture, on account of its earliness. 

Britisb Queen.* Fruit light scarlet, but not always uniform in 
colour, frequently very large, often flattened ; flesh white, very 
juicy and richly flavoured. When well grown, this may justly 
be designated the best of all Strawberries ; but the plant is 
tender, and does not always succeed and bear satisfactorily. It 
is much esteemed as a late variety for forcing. 

Dr. Hoeg.* Fruit light red, , cockscomb-shaped, very large ; 
flesh pale pinkish-white, solid, very rich. The plant has much 
the appearance of British Queen, but is much hardier, rather 
later, and more proliflc than that variety. 

Elton, Fruit dark red or crimson, large ; flesh red throughout, 
firm, briskly acid ; plant very hardy, vigorous, and proliflc. A 
valuable late variety, specially adapted for preserving ; it is an 
almost certain bearer, and ripens in long succession. 

Frpgmore Late Fine. Fruit dark red, very large. This ripens 
about the same time as Elton, and is of better flavour than 
that variety. Plant of free-bearing habit. 

James Veitch. Fiuit bright vennilion, very large and hand- 
some ; flesh solid, rich and juicy. Plant very robust. A mid- 
season variety ; it sometimes produces fruit of unusual size. 

Keen's Seedling.* Piuit dark crimson next the sun, large, 
roundish ; flesh scarlet, rich and agreeably flavoured. This is an 
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strawberry — continued. 

old and well-known variety of great excellence ; it Is one of the 
best for forcing, and is invariably included amongst varieties 
for that purpose. It is also grown extensively outside, where 
it succeeds admirably. 

La Constante. Fruit bright crimson, large, conical ; flesh 
white, tinged red, juicy, briskly ilavoured. Plant dwarf ; a great 
bearer ; rather late. 

La Grosse Sucr^e. Fruit dark red, medium or large ; flesh 
pale red ; flavour slightly acid. A free-bearing variety, well 
adapted for forcing. 

Loxford Hall Seedling.* Fruit bright crimson where ex- 
posed, large, handsome, conical or sometimes cockscomb-shaped ; 
flesh red, solid, of excellent flavour. An invaluable variety, the 
latest of all, of great excellence. 

Lucas. Fruit deep scarlet or crimson, large, conical or some- 
times cockscomb -shaped, handsome; flesh solid, highly fla- 
voured. Mid-season or i-ather early. Plant free-growing and 
a good bearer. 

DIarguerite. Fruit bright red, very large, often of an unusual 
size ; flesh juicy and tender. A productive early variety, some- 
times used for forcing. 

Pauline. Fi-uit deep red, large, >vith smooth neck ; flesh firm, 
richly flavoured. A large and very early variety, and a good 
bearer. 
Pioneer. Fruit very dark red, medium-sized ; flesh solid, bright 
red, of rich, brisk flavour. Plant vigorous, a great cropper, 
one of the earliest. 
President.* Fruit bright red, often very large 
and handsome ; flesh light red, solid, highly 
flavoured. An excellent, free-bearing Straw- 
berry, largely grown for forcing, and still more 
extensively for general crop outside. 
Sir Charles Napier.* Fruit clear light scarlet, 
large and handsome ; flesh pale, flrm, briskly 
flavoured ; seeds small, and very prominent. A 
most abundant bearer, and a variety very ex- 
tensively grown for market ; it is also well 
adapted for forcing. The plant is unusually 
tender. 
Sir Harry. Fruit dark red or crimson, very 
large ; flesh dark red, very juicy, of excellent 
flavour. An abundant bearer, grown extensively 
for market ; it ripens at the same season 
as Keen*s Seedling, which it somewhat re- 
sembles. 
Sir Joseph Paxton.* Fruit bright crimson, 
large, even in outline ; flesh solid, and richly 
flavoured. Mid-season or rather early. The 
plant is hardy, a free bearer, and forces well. 
This is one of the best and most useful Straw- 
berries grown. 
Vicomtesse Herioart de Thury.* Fruit 
bright red, medium-sized, conical ; flesh pale 
red, solid, brisk and richly flavoured. The 
plant is compact, and almost evergreen; it is 
one of the most abundant bearers, and succeeds 
well forced. 

STRAWBERRY -BUSH. A com- 
mon name for Buonymus americanus 
(which see). 

STRAWBERRY - TREE. A com- 
mon name for Arbutus TJnedo (which see). 
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depth of about 18in. being sufficient. Abundance of 
water must be given at the roots, and the syringe 
freely used. When grown in pots, the plants will re- 
quire shifting annually during March or April, previous 
to which all the laterals should be pruned hard back, and 
the leading shoots also shortened. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds, or by cuttings. 
S. speoiosa (showy). /. flesh-coloured, rather large, in axiUary 

racemes ; two upper calyx teeth very short ; standard^ ovate, 

erecto-patent, sub.sessile ; wings short. May. I. impari-pinnate ; 

leaflets few, rather large, entire, exstipellate ; stipules small. 

h. 3ft. Norfolk Island, 1840. (B. B. 1841, 51, under name of 

Clianthus cafTWUs.) 

STREBLUS (from streilos, twisted ; in allusion to the 
twisted branches). Syn. Epicarpvrns. Okd. Urticacem. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a stove, unarmed, 
glabrous shrub or tree. It thrives in a compost of rich 
loam and fibry peat or leaf mould. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds ; or by cuttings, inserted in sand, under 
a bell glass, in heat. 
S. asper (rough). Paper-tree. f. dioecious, the males in clustered 

heails, the females solitary on the peduncles. I. alternate, shortly 

petiolate, slightly toothed, rather rigid, scabrous, penniveined ; 

stipules lateral, small, deciduous, h. sometimes more than 20ft. 

Tropical Asia. 



synonym 



STREBLAXTHERA. A 
of Tricliodesma (which see). 

STREBLORHIZA (from 
twisted, and rhiza, a root ; in allusion to 
the shape of the root). Oed. Leguminosai. 
A monotypio genus. The species is an ele- 
gant, glabrous, half-hardy, climbing shrub, 
allied to Clianthus. Loamy soil, with the 
admixture of a. little charcoal and leaf 
mould, is most suitable for the culture of this 
plant. The compost should not be sifted, 
but broken up by hand, and pressed firmly 
in the pots. After potting, the plants should 
be placed in a pit with other hard-wooded 
subjects, and kept close for a few weeks, being syrmged 
daily. If it is desirable to keep the plants in pots, they 
can be either trained out on sticks or a trellis, or on 
pillars or waUs, for which purpose they are well adapted. 
Thorough drainage must be insured when planting out, 
and the compost may he the same as for potting, a 

Vol. III. 




Fig. 544. Strelitzia Regin^. 

STRELITZIA (named in honour of the wife of 
George III., Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz). Bird of 
Paradise Flower ; Bird's-tongue Flower. Obd. Scita- 
miiieae. A small genus (four or five species) of warm 
greenhouse, perennial herbs, restricted to South Africa. 
Flowers large and showy, few in a spathe, shortly pedi- 

3 D 
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Strelitzia — continued. 
oellate, with a long-exserted perianth ; sepals three, OTate- 
lanceolate, long, free ; petals unequal, the two lower or 
front on3S united, each one lobed on the outer side 
towards the upper part, so that the two petals are 
distinctly halberd-shaped, and conceal within a fold the 
five perfect stamens, the third or posterior petal much 
smaller than the other two and somewhat hooded ; bracts 
large and spathe-like, boat-shaped, acuminate ; scape 
terminal or in an upper axil, shortly exserted from the 
leaf sheaths. Leaves in long, sessile or stalked sheaths, 
ample, flabellately bifarious. Ehizome sometimes hypo- 
gaeuB, sometimes produced into an erect, woody stem. 
Strelitzias succeed in a mixture of two parts loam, and 
one part peat, with a little sand added. They require 
a liberal supply of water during summer; but very little 
need be given during winter. The principal methods of 
propagation are by suckers, and by division of old plants. 



Strelitzia — continued. 

posterior one nearly round, long and abruptly acuminate; 
spathes four, alternate, livid-green and purplish, at length l^ft. 
long; scape shorter than the petioles. May. I. oblong, obtuse 
at base. h. 25ft. A superb plant, considered, by the authors of 
the "Genera Plantarum," to be specifically identical with 
S. augusta. (E. G. 235.) 

S. parvifolla juncea (small-leaved, Bush-like). /Z. purple and 
yellow ; scape equalling the petioles. May. L, blades absent 
or nearly so (in the type they are linear-lanceolate with flat 
margins) ; petioles resembling the stems of large Rushes, ft. 4ft. 
(B. R. 516.) The variety anguetifolia has lanceolate leaf blades, 
one-seventh the length of the petioles. 

S. Reglnae (queen's).* Jl. orange and purple, large, abundantly 
produced ; scape free, equalling the leaves. April. I. very fine, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, green, mostly equal at base, broadly 
undulate-crisped on the margins. A. 5ft. 1773. This is the most 
magnificent species of the genus. The seeds are eaten by the 
Kaffirs. See Fig. 544. (A. B. E. 442 ; B. M. 119-20 ; R. G. 1877, 
216.) S. humilin has been called a " reduced copy" of S Regince. 

S. R. Lemolnieril (Leraoinier's). A variety with golden-yellow 

■ 1880. (F. d. S. 2370-1.) 





Fig. 545. Strelitzia Eegin^ prolifera, sliowmg Habit and detached Inflorescence. 



which are also sometimes procurable, should be 
sown in light soil, and the pots plunged in moist bottom 
heat. 

S. augusta (majestic).* Jl, whitish ; calyx and corolla both pure 
white ; the sagittate petals very short and rounded, the posterior 
one very small, acuminate. March. I. dark green, distichous, 
2ft. or more long, lin. to IJin. broad, oblong, sub-cordate at 
base ; petioles 3ft. to 6ft. long, slightly glaucous, longer than the 
scape, h. 10ft. 1791. A noble plant. (B. M. 4167-8 ; F. d S 
173-4.) r V , . 

S. farlnosa (mealy). /. purple and yellow ; scape free, longer 
than the petioles. February. I. oblong, unequal at base ; 
petioles half as long again as the leaves, ft. 4ft. 1795. 

S. humlUs (humble), A form of S. Regince. 

S. Nlcolal (Prince Nicolajevitsch's). Jl., calyx whitish ; petals 
blue, the sagittate ones rather large, triangular-ovate, the 



S. R. prolifera (proliferous). This only differs from the type 
in the longer petiole and shorter blade of the leaf, and in there 
bemg two spathes developed on the same scape. See Fig. 546. 

S. R. pumila (dwarf). A dwarf, compact variety. 1879. 

STREFTANTKERA (from streptos, twisted, and 
anthera, an anther; alluding to the shape of the anthers). 
Oed. Iridets. A small genus (only a couple of species) 
of dwarf, bulbous, greenhouse plants, natives of South 
Africa. Flower solitary in the spathe, sessile ; perianth 
with a very short, campanulate tube, and a, rotate- 
spreading limb ; stamens aifixed to the throat ; spathes 
one, two, or three, sessile- at the sides of the peduncles; 
peduncles two or three in the upper axUa. Leaves 
ensiform-lanoeolate, erect or faloately spreading. The 
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Streptanthera — continued. 
species are very pretty when in flower. A sandy loam 
suits them best. Increased by offsets. 

S. cuprea (coppery), fl., perianth tube purple ; segments of a 
yellowish-copper colour, purple at base and with a pale yellow 
spot on each aide ; spathe two-valved, jagged a little at the point ; 
scape smooth, somewhat flexuous, two to four-flowered. June. 
I. distichous, acute, mucronate ; lower ones smallest. Stem 
about Sin. high, producing two or three scapes. 1825. (P M B 
i. 8 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. m.) ^ 

S. elegans (elegant).* Jt., perianth pure white, slightly tinged 
with blush, with a bright purple centre, above which is a broken, 
black, velvety circle, marked with large, bright yellow spots ; tube 
purple, shorter than the spathe, which is streaked with irregular, 
broken lines ; scapes two or three, one or two-flowered. Spring. 
I. distichous, bluntish, with a very short mucro, narrowing as if 
cut a httle above the middle. Stem about 9in. hi"h 1827 
(L. B. C. 1359 ; S. B. F. G. 209. 



Streptanthus — continued. 
annuals. Seeds should be sown in the open border, late 
in spring; or the seedlings may be reared on a gentle 
hotbed, and afterwards planted out. 

S. hyacinthoides (Hyacinth-like). /. deep bluish-purple ; sepals 
lanceolate, acuminate ; petals spathulate-linear, the limb reflexed. 
September. I. sessile, nan-ow below, but clasping, oblong-linear, 
acuminate. Stem simple or branching, 2ft. to 3ft. high. 1834 
(B. M. 3516.) 

S. maculatus (spotted).* Jt. very showy, in simple or panicled 
racemes ; calyx purplish ; petals deep velvety-purple in the 
middle, lighter towards the crenulate edge ; pedicels 5in. to 4in. 
long, spreading. August. I. ovate-oblong, 3in. to 6in. long, 
glaucous, rather acute ; cauUne ones clasping by long and obtuse 
lobes. Stem lift, or more high. 1833. (B. M. 3317, under name 
of S. obtusifolium.) 

STREPTIUM. A synonym of Priva (which see). 




Fig. 546. Streptocarpus polyanthj, showing Habit and detached Flower. 



STKEFTAITTHUS .(from streptos, twisted, and 
anihos, a, flower; alluding to the twisted claws of the 
petals in some species). Okd. Cnmferce. A genus com- 
prising, according to Asa Gray, about thirteen species 
of hardy, glabrous, annual or perennial herbs, natives of 
mostly Western North America. Flowers purple, rarely 
white or yellow, ebracteate, rarely braoteate, sometimes 
pendulous ; two or all of the sepals saccate at base, often 
coloured, sometimes very broad ; petals unguiculate, the 
claw straight or twisted. Leaves entire, or the lower 
ones lyrate-pinnatifid ; cauline ones sessile or amplexi- 
caul. Two species have been introduced ; both are 



STREFTOCARFUS (from streptos, twisted, and 
Icarpos, a fruit ; the capsule is spirally twisted). Cape 
Primrose. Oed. Gesneraceoe. A genus comprising about 
a dozen species of pretty, stove or greenhouse, often 
villous or woolly herbs, sometimes stemless with spread- 
ing radical leaves, or rarely caulescent with opposite leaves 
(in some of ~the species, there is only one leaf in the adult 
state ; this being, in reality, one of the cotyledons, which 
has developed to an enormous extent) ; they are natives 
of South and tropical Africa and Madagascar. Flowers 
pale, purplish, blue, or reddish, showy; calyx five-parted; 
corolla tube straight, declined, or incurved; limb ob- 
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Streptocarpus — continued. 
liquely bilabiate, spreading, the posterior lobe bifid, the 
anterior and larger one trifid ; perfect stamens two ; 
peduncles scape-like or axillary, sometimes one or two- 
flowered, sometimes cymosely many-flowered ; bracts small. 
Most of the species have been introduced. They thrive 
in any rich soil or vegetable mould ; and may be readily 
increased by divisions, or by seeds. All are perennials, 
and, except where otherwise stated, natives of South Africa. 

S. bifloro-polyantbns (hybrid). /. pale lilac-blue ; peduncles 
two to four-flowered. I. rosulate, oblong, rugose, crenate. 1882. 
Garden hybrid. Greenhouse. (F. d. S. 2429.) 

S, caulescens (caulescent). Ji. produced in' pedunculate cymes ; 
corolla pale lilac, jjin. in diameter. Summer. I. in pairs, shortly 
stalked, elliptic, obtuse. Stem curious, gouty, hairy, giving off 
leafy branches. Eastern tropical Africa, 1885. Stove. (B. M. 
6814.) 

S. Dunnli (Dunn's).* Ji. liin. or more lone, at length drooping ; 
corolla pale or bright rose-coloured with a bright red tinge, 
between tubular and funnel-shaped, the lobes rounded ; scapes 
six to eight or more, erect, 1ft. high, bearing much-branched 
panicles. May and June. I. solitary, lift, to 5ft. long, sessile, 
horizontal and decurved, broadly oblong, obtuse, rounded at 
base, finely pubescent above, tomentose beneath. Stem very 
short. Transvaal, 1884. (B. M. 6903.) 

S. Garden! (Capt. Garden's). Ji., corolla 2iin. long ; tube whitish 
or pale green, moderately curved downwards ; limb pale lilac, 
the lower three lobes streaked with blood-colour ; scapes two- 
flowered. Summer. I. aU radical and pressed close tothe earth, 
ovate-oblong, cordate at base, on rather short petioles, crenated, 
downy, crisped, h. 6in. 1854. Allied to S. Hexii. Warm 
greenhouse. (B. M. 4862 ; F. d. S. 1214.) 

S, Oreenii (Green's). A free-flowering garden hybrid between 
5. iiea:u and S. 5'au;i(fcmi, of dwarf, compact habit. 1882. Stove. 
(G. C. n. s., xvii., p. 303.) 

S. Kirkii (Kirk's). JI. produced in loose, axillary, pedunculate 
cymes ; corolla lilac, ^in. long. Summer. I. petiolate, cordate- 
elliptic, obtuse, pubescent. Stem distinct, erect, pubescent. 
Eastern tropical Africa, 1884. Stove. (B. M. 6782.) 

S, parvlflora (sniall-fiowered).* Ji. numerous, sub-paniculate ; 
corolla white, with faint purplish streaks on the three lower 
lobes, the tube fin. long, the lobes Jin. long ; scapes longer or 
shorter than the leaves, slender, hairy. June. I. sub-erect, 
numerous, tufted, 6in. to 9in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, sessile, 
oblong or ovate- or lanceolate - oblong, obtuse, crenulate, 
wrinkled, densely velvety. 1882. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6636.) 

S. polyantha (many-flowered). JI. panicled ; corolla pale blue, 
l^in. long, the tube much curved, the limb very oblique, the 
lobes toothed ; scapes one to three, 1ft. or more high. Summer. 
I. few, about two pairs, pressed on the soil, unequal in size, one 
of the pair being 1ft. long and the opposite one scarcely 2in., 
both cordate-oblong, wrinkled, and downy. 1854. Greenhouse. 
See Fig. 546. (B. M. 4850 ; F. d. S. 1168 ; R. G. 206 ; R. H. 1862, 
260.) 

S. Rexil (Rex's).* Ji. bluish ; calyx lobes slightly obtuse, Jin. 
long ; corolla liin. long ; scapes bibracteate above the middle, 
one or sometimes two-flowered. June. I. all radical, prostrate, 
ovate-oblong, crenate, wrinkled, pubescent, much wrinkled and 
paler beneath, h. bin. 1824. Stove. (B. R. 1173 ; E. G. 204.) 
SYiN. Didymocarpus Rexii (B. M. 3005 ; H. E. F. iii. 227). 

S. SaundersU (Saunders') * JI. pale blue, drooping, on pedicels 
lin. long ; corolla liin. long, funnel-shaped, the tube broad and 
nearly straight, the limb very oblique ; cyme compound ; scapes 
several. Summer. I. solitary, radical, 1ft. long, 8in. to Sin. 
broad, cordate, obtuse, velvety, coarsely serrated, pale yeliowish- 

freen above, rose-purple and very tomentose beneath, h. 1ft. 
860. Stove. (B. M. 5251 ; F. d. S. 1802 ; R. G. 826.) 

STREFTOFUS (from streptos, twisted, and pous, a 
foot or stalk ; alluding to the peduncles, which are 
abruptly bent or contorted near the middle). Twisted 
Stalk. Stns. Hekorvma, Hexorima. Obd. LiliacetB. A 
genus comprising four species of greenhouse or hardy, 
perennial herbs, natives of Europe, temperate and moun- 
tainous Asia, or North America. Flowers medium, 
solitary or twin at the axils, nodding; perianth pink or 
whitish, oampanulate or expanded, deciduous, the seg- 
ments distinct or scarcely connate at base, sub-equal ; 
stamens six ; bracts minute or wanting. Leaves alter- 
nate, ovate or lanceolate, membranous, sessile or am- 
plexicaul. Three of the species are in cultivation. They 
are interesting plants, of common culture in any light 
soil. Propagation may be easily effected by seeds, or 
by divisions. 

S. amplexicaulis (stem-clasping). JI. on long peduncles, which 
are abruptly bent above the middle ; perianth greenish-white, 



Streptopus — continued. 

the segments Jin. long ; anthers tapering to a point ; stigma 
entire. June. I. very smooth, glaucous beneath, strongly stem- 
claspin*. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, very smooth except at base. 
North America, Europe, cSc. 1752. Hardy. Syn. S. distortus. 

S. distortus (distorted). A synonym of S. amplexicaulu. 

S. roseus (rosy).* Ji., perianth rose-purple, more than half the 
length of the slightly bent peduncle ; anthers two-homed ; stigma 
tbree-clett. May. I. green on both sides, finely ciliated. 
Branches sparingly- beset with short, bristly hairs, ft. lift. 
North America, 1806. Hardy. Syn. Uvularia rosea (B. M. 
1489). 

S. simplex (simple), fi. mostly solitary, rarely twin; perianth 
whitish, broadly funnel-shaped, five to six lines long ; pedicels 
2in. to 3in. long. June. I. oblong, acuminate, deeply cordate- 
amplexicaul, 2in. to 4in. long, glaucescent beneath, ft. 2ft. to 
3ft. Nepaul, 18<!2. Greenhouse. 

STREFTOSOLEN' (from streptos, twisted, and solen, 
a tube ; referring to the form of the corolla-tube). Obd. 
Solanacece. A monotypic genus. The species is a very 
handsome, greenhouse, evergreen, scabrous-pubescent 
shrub. It thrives in common soil, but prefers a sandy 
compost. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, in- 
serted in sand, under a glass. 

S. Jamesonii (Jameson's).* Ji. orange-coloured, pedicellate, dis- 
posed in terminal, corymbose panicles ; calyx tubular-cam- 
panulate, shortly flve-cleft ; corolla tube elongated, spirally 
twisted below, enlarged above ; limb of five broad, bilabiate 
lobes ; perfect stamens four. June. I. entire, not very large, 
ovate, acute at both ends, bullate-rugose, on long petioles, 
ft. 4ft. Cjlumbia, 1841 (G. 0. n. s., xxi., p. 797; E. H. 1883, 
p. 36 ; B. M. 4605, F. d. S. 436 and P. M. B. xvi., p. 6, under 
name of Browallia Jamesonii.) 

STRIATE. Marked with fine longitudinal lines, 
streaks, or diminutive grooves or ridges. 

STRICT. Very straight and upright. 

STRIG-ILIA. A synonym of Styraz (which see). 

STRIGILLOSE. Minutely strigose. 

STRIGOSE. Beset with strigse, i.e., sharp, close- 
pressed, rigid hairs or bristles. 

STRINGY BARE TREE See Eucalyptus oil- 
lic[ua. The name is also applied to several other species 
of Eucalyptus. 

STRIFED SQUILL. 8ee Fuschkinia scilloides. 

STROBILA. A synonym of Aruebia (which see). 

STROBILACEOUS, STROBILIFORU. Belating 
to, or resembling, a, strobile. 

STROBILANTHES (from stroUlos, a cone, and 
anthos, a flower ; alluding to the form of the inflores- 
cence, particularly when in a young state). Cone Head. 
Including Goldfussia. Okd. Acanthaceoe. A large genus 
(about. 180 species) of stove, usually erect herbs or sub- 
shrubs, for the most part natives of the East Indies, 
a few extending as far as China and Japan, and the 
Malayan Archipelago, and one being found in tropical 
Africa. Flowers blue, violet, or white, very rarely 
yellow, capitate, or in strobiliform or interrupted spikes, 
or panicled, sessile or sometimes pedioelled ; calyx deeply 
and nearly equally flve-cleft, or two-lipped, with one lip 
very shortly three - toothed ; corolla tubular - ventricoae, 
straight or curved, with five ovate or round, nearly equal 
lobes ; stamens four or two ; bracts and bracteoles large 
or small or absent. Leaves opposite, often unequal (in 
S. anisophyllus often apparently alternate), toothed or 
nearly entire, often bearing raphides. The species de- 
scribed below are very beautiful, stove sub-shrubs, all 
from India, and merit a place in every collection. They 
are of easy culture in any light soil. Propagation may 
be effected by cuttings, inserted in similar soil, under a 
glass, in heat. 

S. anisophyllus (unequal-leaved).* JI, lavender-colour ; corolla 
1 (in. long ; bracts elliptic, obtuse ; heads small, often cymose. 
June. I. very unequal or pseudo-alternate, lanceolate, acuminate 
at both ends, glabrous, 3iin. long, |in. to' lin. broad, the opposite 
leaf of each pair Hin. loiigand iin. broad, or obsolete, h. Ztt. to 
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Strobilantlies — continued. 

3ft. 1823. Syns. GoWusna anisophylla (B. M. 3401), RueUia 
aiiisophylla (H. B. F. 191), E. persicifolia (B. B. 955). 

S. consangutneus (related). Jl. blue, in compound, axillary and 
terminal spikes ;"corolla |in. long, the lobes ovate, acute. June. 
I. ovate, acuminate, obscurely toothed, glabrate, prominently 
lineolate above, h. 2ft. to 5ft. 1873. 

S. glomeratus (clustered).* Jl. purplish ; corolla l:iin. to 2Jin. 
long, glabrous ; heads ovoid; sub-sessile, hairy, often pseudo- 
axillary. November. I. ovate, 4iin. long, acute, senuted, nar- 
rowed or rounded at base, villous above, less so beneath ; pe- 
tioles iin. to lin. long. h. 2ft. to 6ft. 1838. (B. 155, and 
B. M. 3831, under name of Goldfussia (flomerata.) 

S. g. spcclosus (showy). Jl. of a full, if not bright, purple, 
showy. (B. M. 4757, under name of Goldfiissia glomerata 
spedosa.) 

S. isophyllus (equal-leaved).* jl. lavender-colour, similar to those 
of S.-anisophyllus. Autumn. I. opposite, nearly equal, linear- 
lanceolate, attenuated at both ends, glabrous, 3in. long ; petioles 
Jin. or less in length, or wanting, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1845. (B. 244 
and B. M. 4363, under name of Goldjussia isophylla.) 

S. Satoinianus (Sabin's). Jl. lavender-colour; corolla l;iin. long, 
curved, much ventricose, nearly glabrous ; spikes 2in. to 4in. 
long, pubescent, mostly solitary. March. I. petiolate, broadly 
elliptic, shortly acuminate at both ends, 6iin. long, nearly entire ; 
uppermost ones often sessile and cordate. 1i. 2iEt. to 5ft. 1826. 
(B. R. 1238, under name of RueUia Sabiniana.) 

S. scaber (rough), Jl. yellow ; corolla symmetric, Jin. to lin. long, 
very hairy within ; bracts lin. long ; spikes lin. to 2in. long, 
dense, often clustered, hairy. May. I. elliptic or obovate, acu- 
minate, 4iiu. long, coarsely scabrous or nearly smooth ; petioles 
3in. long. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1836. A pubescent or hairy shrub. 
(B. E. xxvij. 32.) 

S. sessills (sessile). Jl. pale purple ; corolla IJin. long, nearly 
straight, slightly hairy within and without ; spikes lin. to 2in. 
long, cylindric, exactly strobilifornt. April. I. sessile, ovate, 
acute, hairy, 2in. to lAin. long, rounded or nearly cordate at base. 
Stems numerous, erect, 1ft. to IJft. high. 1833. (B. M. 3902.) 

S. WaUicMi (Wallich's).* Jl. blue, solitary or in pairs ; corolla l:rin. 
long, nearly straight, with short, round segments ; lower bracts 
leaf-like ; spikes Im. to 6in. long, often liexuous or zigzag. Octo- 
ber. I. elliptic, acuminate, 3in. long, puberulous or glabrous 
on petioles iiin. long ; upper ones sessile and cordate. /(. 6in. to 
2ft. 1858. (B. M. 5119, under name of Goldjuasia Thmiisoni.) 




Fig. 647. Oval Strobiles of Hop, showing thin, membranous 
Bracts. 

STKOBILE (from strobilos, a Fir-oone). A scaly 
fruit, composed chiefly of a number of bracts that over- 
lap one another like the slates on a, roof. It is defined 
by Lindley as " an imbricated scaly inflorescence ; a 



Strobile — continued. 
belong to the type called Catkins, and become Strobiles 
only when the seeds are approaching ripeness. The 
word Cone is employed with almost the same meaning 
as Strobile, though in general almost restricted to the 
fruits of the Comferm, while the latter word also in- 
cludes the fruits of the Hop, and of a few other plants. 




Fig. 549. Hound Strobile or Cone ov Cupressus, with the 
Scales separating, showing woody Bracts expanded into a 
shield-like Plate. 

The Strobile is the result of the fertilisation of several 
flowers (there is usually one in the axil of each of the 
bracts of which it is composed) ; but the flowers are in 
most cases completely hidden from sight by the bracts. 
The latter become much enlarged as the seeds are 




Fig. 550. Fruiting Branchlet of Juniperus communis 
HIBERMCA, showing oval, berry-like Strobiles, sometimes 
called Halbulus. 

ripening. They remain thin and membranous in some 
plants, e.g., Hop (see Pig. 547). Among the Coniferw, 
they usually become woody and hard ; in some, e.g., 
Cedrus (see Fig. 548), they remain comparatively thin; 
but in others, e.g., Cupressus (see Fig. 549), each bract 
expands towards the tip into a broad, shield-like plate. 




Fig. 548. Fruiting Branchlet of Cedrus Libani, bearing an oval Strobile or Cone, -with thin, woody, imbricated Bracts. 



collection of hard scales, representing distinct flowers, 
arranged spirally but closely imbricated ; " but the term 
is seldom employed for the inflorescences, which rather 



In the genus Juniperus, the bracts become soft and 
fleshy, and are united by their edges, so as to form a 
fruit which, at first sight, very much resembles a berry 
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Strobile — continued. 
the true nature of the scales ; but a, widely-accepted 
view is that they represent two leaves, arising from an 



Fig. 551. Fruiting Branchlet of .Tuniperus drupacea, showing 
rounded Strobiles, with fleshy Bracts, resembling Berries. 

(see Figs. 550 and 551). This form is sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the name of Galbulus. In Coniferce, the 




Fig. 554. Strobile or Come of Sequoia gigantea. 

undeveloped branch in the axil of the bract, united 
together by one side, and that they correspond to open 
carpels. 

As regards their forms, Strobiles are usually elongated 
cones, as, indeed, is implied in the equivalent term, Cone ; 



^5^^' 





Fig. 552. Picea excelsa, showing (1) Fruiting Branch, bearing slender Strobile, (2) Scale with Seeds in position, and (3) Seed. 

seeds are not inclosed in carpels ; but, in most, they lie, i but frequently they are oval or globular, and occasionally 
as represented in Kg. 552, in pairs, on the upper sur- they are comparatively slender. Some of the commoner 
face of scales, of which one is present in the axil of 
each bract. There has been much controversy about 




Fig. 553. Strobile or Cone of Pinus pungens. 




Fig 555. Strobile or Cone of Pinus sylvestris. 
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strobile — continued. 
forms are shown in the figures referred to above, and in 
those of Pinus and Sequoia (see Pigs. 553, 554, and 
555, the last being all conical). 

STROBIIiOKACmS (from stroliilos, a cone, and 
rachis, a flower-stem ; alluding to the form of the in- 
florescence). Obd. Acanthacece. A small genus (two 
species) of stove, evergreen, Brazilian shrubs, now in- 
cluded, by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," under 
Aplielandra. Bracts ample, slightly coriaceous, coloured; 
spikes long. For culture of S. prismatica, the only 
species which calls for description, see Buellia. 

S. glabra (smooth). A synonym of S. prmnatica. 

S. prismatioa (prism-like), fl. yellow ; corolla liin. long, 
glabrous, funnel-shaped ; bracts yellow, oval, lin. long, pungent- 
pointed, rigid. June. I. oblong, 9in. to 12in. long, 2iin. to 31in. 
broad, acute at base, attenuated at apex ; petioles l^in. long, 
glabrous. !i. 2ft. to 3ft. Syns. S. glabra, Hydromestus macu- 
latus (B. M. 4556). 



Stromanthe — continued. 
S. amabilis (lovely). I. deflexed, oblong-ovate, acuminate, un- 
equal-sided, the surface ornamented by nai-row bands of dark and 
light green in the direction of the veins, much broader spaces of 
suvery-grey intervening ; petioles rather tall, cylindrical. 1875. 
A very ornamental foliage plant. (B. H. 1875, 15-17, f. 2.) 

S. Lubberslana (Lubbers". I. oblong, acuminate, irregularly 
wedge-shaped at base, smooth, greyish beneath ; upper siirface 
prettily marbled with yellow, pale and dark green, in spots and 
irregular bands. 1880. A good foliage plant. (B. H. 1882, i.) 

S. Porteana (Porte's), fl. spicate ; spikes compound, solitary or 
twin ; rachis geniculate, villous ; bracts distichous, imbricated. 
I. ovate or lanceolate, pubescent or villous, of a pleasing green 
above, paler beneath. 1859. A handsome, dwarf plant. 

S. sangulnea (bloody).* The correct name of plant described in 
this work as Plu-ynium sanpuineum. See Fig. 556. (F. d. S. 785.) 

S. spectabilis (remarkable), fl., bracts, pedicels, and calyx deep 
red ; corolla whitish ; common peduncle slender, longer than the 
leaves; branchlets three to five, fascicled, sub-umbellate, com- 
pound-paniculate at apex. (. ovate-oblong, rounded at base, 
glabrous, of a pleasing green above, paler beneath. Syn. Thaha 
(L. J. F. 401). 




Fig. 556. Stromanthe sanguinea, showing Habit and portion of detached Inflorescence. 



STROmANTKE (from stroma, a couch, and anthos, a, 
flower; alluding to the form of the inflorescence). Syn. 
Maranta (in part). Obd. Scitamineai. A smaU Brazilian 
genus (three or four species) of handsome, stove peren- 
nials. Sepals three, free, oval- oblong, slender, equalling 
the corolla; petals three, slightly narrower than the 
sepals; bracts and braeteoles spathe-like, coloured, 
spreading ; inflorescence borne on a long and rather loose 
peduncle, more or less compound, often branched from 
^t.^ base, rarely narrow and nearly racemiform, often 
whoUy blood-coloured. Leaves petiolate, m very short 
sheaths. Stems leafy, erect, slightly branched, marked 
with long leaf-sheaths. For culture, see Calathea. 



STBOMATOFTEBIS. Now included under Glei- 
chenia. 

STBOKBULIFEKOUS, STKOMBULIFOBM. 

Spirally twisted into a screw shape ; e.g., the pods of 
some species of Medicago. 

STBOFHANTHUS (from strophos, a twisted cord 
or rope, and anthos, a flower ; alluding to the produced 
corolla segments). Obd. Apocynacece. A genus com- 
prising about eighteen species of stove or greenhouse, 
glabrous, pubescent, or villous shrubs or small trees, 
often climbing, natives of tropical Africa and Asia, one 
being found in South Africa. Flowers white, yellowish. 
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Stroplianthus — continued. 
orange, red, or purple, showy, rarely smaU ; calyx five- 
parted; corolla funnel-shaped, the throat partly closed 
by ten scales ; lobes five, twisted, usually produced into 
five very long, tail-like appendages ; stamens affixed at 
the summit of the tube; cymes terminal, sometimes 
dense and few-flowered, sometimes corymbose and many- 
flowered. Leaves opposite, penniveined. All the species 
which have been introduced to cultivation are described 
below. They are both interesting and beautiful shrubs, 
of easy culture in a compost of sandy loam and peat. 
Propagation may be readily effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass, in a little heat. 

S. BuUenianus (BuUen's). fl. salver-shaped, having a pinkish 
tube and a yellow limb marked with purplish spots, the long, 
tail-like apices of the limb segments being purple ; cymes loosely 
branched. Summer. I. elliptic-oblong, on short petioles. Western 
tropical Africa, 1870. A hispid, stove climber. (G. C. 1870, 
p. 1471.) 

S. capensis (Cape of Good Hope). /. yellowish ; corolla lobes 
liin. long ; peduncles terminal, longer than the leaves, two to 
four-flowered. June. i. approximate, ternate, obversely lanceolate, 
obtuse or sub-acute, Ipn. .long, attenuated into a petiole two lines 
long. Branches erect, glabrous, h. 3ft. Cape of Good Hope, 
1860. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5713.) 

S. dlchotomus (dichotomously-branched). fl. whitish; taUs of 
corolla segments purple, 3in. long ; scales curled. February and 
March. I. oblong or oblong-obovate, 4in. long, acute and nar- 
rowed at base, abruptly acuminate at apex ; petioles three to four 
lines long. Branches and peduncles dichotomous. h. 3ft. East 
Indies, 1816. Stove. 

S. dlvergens (diverging), fl. greenish ; throat of corolla striped 
with red, the lobes IJin. to Hin. long ; cymes few-flowered. June. 
I. elliptic-oblong, almost acute at both ends, mucronulate at 
apex, glabrous. A. 4ft. China, 1816. Stove. (B. 150 and B. E. 
469, under name of S. dichotomus chinensis.) 

S. sarmentosBS (sarmentose). fl. reddish-purple, fasciciUate, 
lateral and terminal, or ternate ; calyx lobes iin. long ; lobes of 
the corolla nearly 2in. long. June. I. elliptic, acuminate, slightly 
acute at the base. Branches cylindrical, sarmentose. ft. 5ft. 
Sierra Leone, 1824. Stove. 

STBOFHIOI.I:. A tubercle found surrounding the 
hilum of certain seeds. 

STBOFHOLIRION' (from strophos, a twisted rope, 
and lirion, a lily ; in allusion to the shape of the flower 
stem and the affinities of the plant). Stn. Bupalleya. 
Oeb. Liliacem. A monotypic genus. The' species, 8. 
califomicum, is the plant described in this work under 
the name of Brodiwa volubilis. 

STBUKIiBiIA. A synonym of VocHysia (which 
see). 

STBUMA. A cushion-like swelling, 

STBUMAIMA (from struma, a tubercle ; alluding 
to the style being swollen in the middle). Stns. 
JSudolon, Hymenetron, Pugionella, Stylago. Obd. Ama- 
ryllidece. A genus of greenhouse, bulbous plants. Six 
species have been described, natives of South Africa. 
Flowers numerous, in an umbel, on filiform, scarcely 
spreading pedicels; perianth campanulate, with scarcely 
any tube, the segments equal, erecto-patent ; filaments 
more or less connected ; involucral bracts two, lanceolate, 
the inner ones smaller; scapes solid. Leaves loriform. 
A selection from the introduced species is given below. 
Several plants formerly included here will now be found 
under Hessea. The species thrive in well-drained, sandy 
loam, and, after the leaves begin to discolour, require a 
thorough season of rest. Propagated by division, or by 



S. angnstifolia (narrow-leaved), fl. scented like those of Lilhim 
Martaijon ; perianth white, flesh-coloured outside, the segments 
equal and much-spreading ; scape lateral, erect, umbellatelv 
about eight-flowered. April. I. few, linear, slightly obtuse 
flat, entire, shining ; sheath radical, erect, Iin. to 2in hlffh' 
h. 6in. 1795. ° ' 

S. rubella (reddish), fl. six to ten, umbellate, inodorous • pe- 
rianth reddish and flesh-coloured, much spreading- bracts 
purplish ; scape lateral, nearly 1ft. high. May. t linear 



Strumaria — continued. 

oblique, slightly obtuse, entire, Sin. to 9in. long, ^in. broad ; 

sheath wanting. 1795. 

S. spiralis (spiral). A synonym of Carpjlysa spiralis. 

S. stellaris (starry). A synonym of Hessea stellaris. 

S. truncata (truncate), fi. many, umbellate, inodorous, on 
slender, erect pedicels ; perianth white, reddish at base, the 
segments much spreading ; bracts plirplish, erect. April. 
I. tongue-like, obtuse, nearly erect, from oin. to Sin. long, i^in. 
broad, all included at base in a dark blood-coloured sheath. 
1795. 

STBUMOSE, STBUMIFIiBOUS. Bearing a 
struma. 

STRiITTHIOLA (from struthion, a little sparrow; 
alluding to the resemblance of the seeds to a beak). 
Syn. Belvala. Okd. Thymelceacem. A genus comprising 
about a score species of pretty, greenhouse, evergreen. 
Heath-like shrubs or under-shrubs, restricted to South 
Africa. Flowers white, red, or yellow, sub-sessile in the 
upper axils, solitary or rarely twin ; perianth tube slender, 
the lobes four, spreading ; stamens four, included in the 
tube ; bracteoles two, short, narrow, stipitate. Fruit 
small, dry. Leaves opposite or rarely scattered, rather 
small, coriaceous, often loosely imbricated. The best- 
known species are here described. They thrive in sandy 
peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a, glass. 

S. erecta (erect), fl. pink or white, five to six lines long, the 
lobes acuminate. June. I. clustered, linear-lanceolate, acute, 
spreading, one to three-nerved at back, not ciliated. Branches 
slender, straight, h. lift. 1798. Shrub highly glabrous. 
(B. M. 2138; L. B. C. 74.) 

S. lineariloba £;la1>ra (linear-lobed, glabrous), fl. reddish or 
white, scarcely iin. long ; lobes linear, obtuse. June. I. half- 
spreading, needle -like, convex at back, almost nerveless, 
glabrous, ft. 2ft. 1820. (B. M. 222, under name of S. erecta ; 
L. B. C. 75, under name of S. juniperina.) 

S. longiflora (long-flowered), fl. reddish or yellowish, densely 
tomentose, eight to twelve lines long ; lobes ovate-oblong. July. 
I. imbricated, ovate- or linear - lanceolate, slightly acuminate, 
rather obtuse, slenderly striated, glabrous, ciliated, at length 
naked, one-half or one-third the length of the flowers. Branches 
puberulous. ft. 2ft. 1819. (B. M. 1212, under name of S. pu- 
bescens.) 

S. Incens (shining), fl, yellow, five to seven lines long, pubescent; 
lobes ovate-oblong. June. I. imbricated, lanceolate or oblong, 
acuminate and acute, clasping, six to ten lines long, shining, 
ciliated, at length naked. Branches twiggy, pubescent above, 
ft. 2ft. 1817. 

S. ovata (ovate), fl. white or flesh-coloured, several times longer 
than the leaves ; lobes ovate, acuminate. April. I. ovate or 
oblong, slightly acute, nearly flat, obsoletely one to three-nerved 
at back. ft. 2ft 1792. (A. B. R. 119 ; L. B. C. 141.) 

S. striata (striated), fl. yellow, cano-pUose, scarcely longer than 
the leaves ; lobes oblong, acute. July. I. ovate or oblong, sub- 
acute, flat, or the upper ones somewhat clasping, acute, striate- 
nerved, ciliated, glabrous. Branchlets pubescent, ft. 2ft. 1820. 
(A. B. E. 113, under name of S. imbricata.) 

S. tomentosa (tomentose). fl. yellow, cano-tomentose, iin. long ; 
lobes oblong, obtuse. August. I. imbricated, oval-oblong, rather 
obtuse, three to five lines long, three to five-nerved at back, 
slightly pilose ; upper ones broader, half -clasping; lower ones 
flat, linear-lanceolate ; young ones and branchlets densely cano- 
viUous. A. 2tt. 1799. (A. B. E. 334.) 

S. vlrgata (twiggy). /. red ; tube adpressedly pilose ; lobes 
ovate, rather obtuse. June. I. opposite, three to six lines long, 
clustered, semi - spreading, Imear or lanceolate - linear, obtuse, 
ciliated, or, as well as the branchlets, pubescent, ft. 2ft 1779. 
(A. B. R. 139, under name of S. rubra ; A. B. E. 140, under name 
of 5". ciliata.) 

S. V. incana (hoary), fl. white ; tube densely pubescent ; limb 
glabvescent. I. ciliated, penicillnte. Branchlets densely hoary 
or silky-villous at apex. (L. B. C. 11, under name of S. in- 
cana.) 

STRUTHIOPTERIS. Included under Onoclea 

(which see). 

STRUTHIUM. Included under G'ipsopUla. 

STRTCHNINE-PLANT. The common name of 

Strychnos Niix vomica. • 

STRYCHITOS (an old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus for some solanaceous plants). Stns. Brehmia, 
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Strychnos — continued. 
Ignatia, Lasiostoma, Narda, Bouhamon, Unguacha. Obd- 
Loganiace(B. A genus oomprisiug nearly sixty species of 
stove, evergreen trees and shrubs, often tall climbers, 
broadly dispersed over the tropica. Mowers small or 
rather long, usually white, cymose, four or five-parted; 
corolla lobes valvate. Fruit baccate, mostly globose, 
indehisoent. Leaves opposite, three to five-nerved at or 
above the base, membranous or coriaceous. " The species 
of Strychnos contain in the bark of their root and in 
their seeds two alkaloids (strychnine and bruoine), com- 
bined with a peculiar acid (igasuric acid) — properties 
which are extremely energetic ; their action on the 
nervous system is most powerful, whether as invaluable 

medicines or as mortal poisons The seeds of 

S. Nuce vomica act as a powerful excitant of the spinal 
cord and nerves, and stimulate the functions of the 
organs of voluntary motion, in cases of paralysis which 
do not proceed from injury to the brain, for which the 
seed itself, or an extract, or its alkaloid, strychnine, 
are employed . . . . g. Ignatia yields the Ignatius 
Bean of India, used as a remedy for cholera. 8. pota- 
torum yields the celebrated Clearing Nut of India, which 
clarifies foul water when this is put in a vessel of which 
the inside has been rubbed with it " (Le Maout and 
Deoaisne). 8. coluhrina, a native of Malabar, furnishes 
one kind of lignum coluhrinwm, or Snakewood. The pulp 
of the fruit of several members of this genus is edible. 
The species, of which about half-a-dozen have been in- 
troduced to cultivation, are of no particular value from 
a garden standpoint. 

STUABTIA (named in honour of John Stuart, Lord 
Bute, 1713-1792, a zealous patron of botany). Spelt 
Stewartia by a few authors. Including Malachodendron. 
Oed. TemstromiaceoD. A genus comprising only three 
species of beautiful, hardy shrubs ; two of which are 
North American and the third Japanese. Flowers large 
or mediocre, solitary in the axils, shortly pedunculate ; 
sepals and petals five, rarely six, the latter imbricated 
and cohering towards the base ; stamens numerous. 
Leaves membranous, deciduous. The species given below 
merit a place in every collection of ornamental shrubs. 
Although sufficiently hardy to bear our winters in the 
open air, yet the young shoots often become injured by 
very severe weather, the summer not being long enough 
to thoroughly ripen the wood or bring the flowers to 
perfection ; it is therefore advisable to keep the plants 
in the conservatory or cool greenhouse, except in 
favoured spots in the South of England, &c. Peat soil, 
mixed with a little loam, is the most suitable compost. 
Propagation may be readily effected by layering ; or by 
means of ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a, hand 
glass. 
S. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of S. pseudo-carrwUia. 

S. pentagyna ffive-styled).* JL cream-coloured, and, as well as 
the leaves, rather larger than in S. virginiea ; sepals and petals 
five or six, the latter cbovate, with jagged edges ; stamens 
longer than in S. virginiea. May to July. I. oval, acute, h. 10ft. 
North America, 1785. (B. M. 3918.) Syn. Malachodendron ovatum 
(B. E. 1104). 

S. pseudo-camellia (false Camellia). Jl. creamy-white ; sepals 
dull reddish - brown above, finely serrulate. Summer. I. oval- 
elliptic, shortly toothed, acuminate, narrowed at the base into 
the reddish petiole. Branches erect, flexuose. h. 12ft. Japan. 
Syn. S. grandiflora (E. H. 1879, 430). 

S. vlrgllllca (Virginian).* Jl. white ; sepals ovate ; petals five, 
round-obovate, lin. long. April and May. I. oblong-ovate, ser- 
rulated, softly downy beneath, h. 8ft. North America, 1743. 
(G. C. ser. ii., viii. 433 ; A. B. E. 73, under name of S. mary- 
iandica.) 

STUBWORT. An old name for Oxalis Acetosella. 

STTTPOSE. Tow-like ; furnished with mats or tufts 
of long hairs. 

STXTRMIA. A synonym of Liparis (which see). 
Vol. HL 



STYIiAGO. A synonym of Strumaria (which see). 

STYLAITDKA. A synonym of Fodostigma (which 
see), 

STTIiI! (from stylos, a column ; in allusion to its 
form). The narrow portion of most carpels between the 
ovary and the stigma. Its use is to support the stigma 
in such a position as to favour pollination. The cells 
in its centre are very loosely arranged, and form what 
is called the " conducting tissue," for the passage of 
pollen tubes from the pollen grains on the stigma to the 
ovules in the interior of the ovary. 

SXTLIDIE2:. A small natural order of herbs or 
rarely under-shrubs, chiefly Australian, a few species 
being found in tropical Asia, or in New Zealand and 
Antarctic America. Flowers hermaphrodite or very rarely 
unisexual, in terminal racemes or thyrsoid or corymbose 
panicles, rarely reduced to spikes or to single flowers, 
the primary inflorescence usually centripetal, the secondary 
often, or sometimes the whole, centrifugal ; calyx tube 
adnate to the ovary, the limb of five divisions, all free 
or more or less united in two lips, the upper of three ; 
corolla usually irregular, deeply divided into five lobes, 
of which one (the lowest), called the labellum, is much 
smaller than, or different from, the others, or rarely the 
corolla, as well as the calyx, regularly five or six-lobed ; 
stamens two, the filaments connate with the style in a 
column free from the corolla. Capsule two - valved. 
Leaves radical or scattered, or collected in whorl-like 
tufts, entire, often narrow or small. The order embraces 
nearly 100 species ; of these Stylidium absorbs eighty- 
four, and the remainder are classed under Forstera, Leven- 
hookia, and Phyllachne. 

STTIiIDIUSI (from stylos, a column ; the stamens 
and styles are joined). Stns. Candollea (of Labillardi&re), 
Ventenatia. Ord. 8tylidie(B. A genus comprising eighty- 
four species of beautiful but rare, greenhouse, herbaceous 
perennials, of which one is a native of the JEast Indies, 
and the rest are Australian (one being also dispersed over 
tropical Asia). Flowers in racemes, panicles, or corymbose 
cymes, on terminal peduncles or radical scapes ; calyx 
lobes five, more or less united in two lips ; corolla irre- 
gular, one of the lobes (labellum) much smaller and 
turned down, or rarely nearly as long and curved upwards, 
the other four ascending in pairs; column elongated 
and bent down or folded, elastic. Fruit a two-celled 
capsule, globose, linear, or lanceolate. The species best- 
known to cultivation are described below. They thrive 
in a compost of sandy loam and peat. Propagation may 
be effected by seeds, or, in a few oases, by division of 
the roots ; the few shrubby kinds may be increased by 
cuttings. 

S. adBatum (adhering). Jl. pink, in nearly sessile clusters along 
the rachis ; spike-like panicles or compound racemes dense, 
usually rather short and nearly sessile, but sometimes 6in. to lOin. 
long. July. I. scattered along the stem ; upper ones crowded in 
a terminal, whorl-like tuft, linear, but sometimes all very narrow, 
in other specimens rather broad, and from ^in. to l^in. long. 
Stems 2in. to nearly 12in. long. 1824. (B. M. 3816 and B. E. 1459, 
under name of S. Jasciculatum.) 

S> a. atobreviatum (shortened). Jl., inflorescence rarely above 
2in. long and very dense. I. narrow or broad. (B. M. 2598, and 
B. E. 914, under name of S. adnatum.) 

S, armeria (Armeria-like). A synonym of S. gramimfolium. 

S. Bninonianum (Brown's). Jl. pink ; calyx lobes free ; corolla 
with appendages to the throat ; raceme loose, 2in. to 4in. long, 
many-flowered ; scapes 1ft. to lift, long, with two to five whorls 
of narrow leaves. June. I., i-adical ones linear to oblanceolate, 
acute or rarely almost obtuse, lin. to 2in. or more long, rather 
flaccid. 1841. (B. E. 1841, 15.) 

S. bnlblferum macrooarpum (bulb-bearing, large-fruited).* 
Ji. greenish-purple ; calyx lobes free, very obtuse ; corolla with- 
out appendages; scapes or pedicels ^in. to 2in. long, with a 
loose, almost corymbose raceme of three to seven flowers. May. 
fr. almost sessile, eight to nine lines long. I. very narrow-linear, 
scarcely acute, iin. to over Jin. long, densely tufted at the ends 
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Stylidinm — continued. 

and bases of the branches, h. 6in. 1810. (B. M. 3913, under 
name of S. recxirvum.) 

S. cillatum (ciliated), fi. yellow or sometimes white or pink ; 
corolla variable in size, the appendages small or wanting ; panicle 
or raceme short and pyramidal or narrow and 3in. to lin. long ; 
scape 5in. to 12in. high. June. I. linear, lin. to l^in. long, 
terminating in a hair-like point. 1842. (B. M. 3883 ; B. M. 
4529 and L. J. F. 34, under name of S. saxifragoides.) 

S. dlchotomum (dichotomous). fi. yellow, in a more or less 
thyrsoid panicle or compound raceme ; scapes 2in. to 4in. high, 
glandular-pubescent. April. I. crowded at the bases and ends 
of the branches, and scattered between the tufts, sometimes 
lin. or more long, narrow-linear, acute. 1850. (B. M. 4538, 
F. d. S. 606, and L. J. F. 59, under name of S. mucronifoUum ; 
F. d. S. 229, under name of S. Bookeri.) 

S. gramlnlfolium (Grass-leaved).* Grass-leaved Trigger Plant. 
fi. pink, nearly seijsile or shortly pedicellate ; corolla lobes nearly 
equal, the lip rather long ; scapes 6in. to 18in. high, bearing a 
narrow, simple raceme or interrupted spike. July. I. linear, 
rather rigid, acute or obtuse, nearly flat, variable in breadth, 
2in. to 6m. or even 9in. long, sometimes cartilaginously den- 
ticulated on the margins. 1303. (B. M. 1918 ; B. E. 90.) S. ar- 
meria (L. J. F. 286) is a form with broad leaves. 

S. blrsutum (hairy), fi. pink or red, nearly sessile, forming a 
dense, oblong, spike-like raceme, rarely above lin. long, very 
hairy ; larger corolla lobes nearly equal ; lip with crisped margins 
and usually short appendages ; scapes 6in. to over 12in. high, 
with spreading hairs. June. 2. narrow-linear, acutely acuminate, 
2in. to 6in. or Sin. long, glabrous or glandular-pubescent. 1830. 
(B. M. 3194.) 

S. Hookerl (Hooker's). A synonym of ,?. dichotomum. 

S. lariclfoUam (Larch-leaved), ft. pink ; corolla with append- 
ages to the lip, but usually none to the throat ; panicle or raceme 
loose, pedunculate, often above 6in. long. July. I. scattered 
but rather crowded along the branches, not collected in terminal 
tufts, narrow-linear, mucronate, iin. to lin. long. h. 1ft. 1818. 
Sub-shrub. (B. R. 550; H. E. F. 32 ; B. M. 2249, under name of 
,?. ternifolium.) 

S. mucromfolium (mucronate-leaved). A synonym of S. dicho- 
tomum. 

S. reduplicatuxn (reduplicate), fi. yellowish-white or pale pink, 
the lower ones on long pedicels ; two larger corolla lobes iin. to 
|in. long, connate to the middle ; raceme short, loose ; scapes 
leafless, 6in. to l^t. long, with spreading hairs. November. 
I. all radical, linear, acuminate, narrowed into long petioles, 
broad and nearly fiat to narrow with revolute margins, 3in. 
or 4in. to nearly 12in. long, glabrous or minutely glandular- 
pubescent. 1841. (B. 213, under name of 5. Drummondii ; 
B. R. 1842, 41, under name of S. pilosum.) 

S, saxifragoides (Saxifrage-like). A synonym of S. eiliatum. 

S. scandens (climbing), fi. pink ; corolla with more or less 
prominent appendages to the throat and lip ; racemes terminal, 
solitary or two or three together, shortly pedunculate. June. 
I. all collected in dense, whorl-like, distant tufts, linear, lin. 
to 2in. or more long. h. 2ft. 1803. Climber. (B. M. 3136 ; 
P. M. B. XV. p. 149.) 

S. spathulatum (spathulate).* fi. pale yellow, small ; corolla 
with appendages to both throat and lip ; racemes loose, simple, 
elongated ; scapes glabrous or pubescent, sometimes lift. high. 
Summer. I. radical, rosulate, obovate to oblong-spathulate, ob- 
tuse or acute, more or less pubescent or sprinkled with glandular 
hairs on both sides, iin. to liin. long, including the petiole. 
h. 6in. 1872. (B. M. 5953.) 

STTIiIDIUni (of Lonreiro). A synonym of Marlea 
(which see). 

STTLIFEROUS. Style-bearing. 
STYLIPORM. Style-shaped. 

STTLIMNUS. A synonym of Fluchea (which 
see). 

STYLIS. A synonym of Itlarlea (which see.) 

STYLOCORYNE (of Cavanilles). A synonym of 
Kandia (which see). 

STYLOGLOSSUM. 

(which see). 

STYIiOLEFIS. Included under Fodolepis (which 
see). 

STYLOFHOKUM (from stylos, a style, and phero, 
I bear ; indicating one of the distinctive characters). 
Okd. Papaveracece. A genus comprising three species 
of hardy herbs (nearly allied to Chelidoniiim, from which 
they principally differ in habit), with perennial rhizomes 
and yellow juice ; one is North American, a second is 
Himalayan, and the third is found in Mandsohuria and 
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Stylophorum — continued. 
Japan. Flowers yellow or red ; sepals two j petals four ; 
stamens numerous ; peduncles elongated, solitary or sub- 
fasoioulate, at length nodding. Radical leaves pinnatifid 
or absent ; cauline ones few, alternate, or the floral ones 
nearly opposite, lobed or dissected. Two species have 
been introduced to this country. They thrive in any 
light garden soil. Propagation may be effected by seeds, 
sown in the open border, during April ; or by divisions 
of the root. 

S. diphyllum (two-leaved).* Celandine Poppy, fi. deep yellow, 
2in. broad ; peduncles equalling the petioles. May. I. pale or 
glaucous beneath, smoothish, deeply pinnatifid into five or seven 
oblong, sinuate-lobed divisions ; radical leaves often with a pair 
of smaller and distinct leaflets, h. 1ft. North-west America, 
1854. The foliage and flower resemble Celandine. (B. M. 4867.) 
Syn. S. ohioense. 

S, japonicum (Japanese), fi. yellow, axillary. Poppy-like. May. 
I., radical ones long-stalked, pinnatisect. Stem slender, 1ft. to 
lift, high, two or three-leaved. Japan and North-eastern Asia, 
1870. An elegant plant. (B. M. 5830.) Syn. Chelidmium 
japcmicum. 

S. ohioense (Ohio). A synonym of S. diphyllum. 

STYLOFODITTIVI. A term applied to an enlarge- 
ment of a disk-like expansion at the base of u, style, as 
in Umbelliferce. 

STYLOSAITTHES (from stylos, a style, and anthos, 
a flower ; alluding to the very long style). Pencil Mower. 
Obd. LeguminoscB. A genus comprising about flfteen 
species of stove or greenhouse, perennial herbs, natives 
of Asia, Africa, North America, and Brazil. Flowers 
yellow (or white ?), variously disposed ; calyx tube fili- 
form, with membranous lobes ; petals and stamens inserted 
at the apex of the tube ; standard orbicular. Leaves 
pinnately trifoliolate, exstipellate ; stipules adnate to the 
bases of the petioles. Several of the species have been 
introduced, but they are scarcely worthy of cultivation, 
except in botanical collections. 

STYLUKTTS. Included under Greyillea (which 
see). 

STYFAITDRA (from stype, tow, and aner, andros, 
an anther ; alluding to the downy appearance of the 
stamens). Ord. Liliacece. A small genus (three species) 
of greenhouse half-hardy, perennial herbs, with fibrous 
roots, natives of Australia. Flowers blue, in a very 
loose, terminal, dichotomous cyme ; perianth at length 
deciduous, of six spreading segments, all equal or the 
inner ones broader ; stamens six ; pedicels filiform ; 
bracts minute or none, or the lower ones leaf-like in the 
leafy species. Leaves either all radical or distichously 
spreading on the stem. Stem erect or ascending, some- 
times woody at base. The species will succeed in an 
unheated ydt or warm border outside, if protected in 
severe weather. A compost of sandy loam and peat is 
suited to their requirements. Increased by. divisions. 

S. caespitosa (tufted), fi. on erect pedicels, lin. to 2in. long, 
usually three or four in an umbel ; perianth blue or yellowisli 
inside, or rarely white, erect, the segments nearly iin. long. 
June. I. mostly radical, with very short, distichous sheaths, 
erect, rigid, 6in. to 12in. long, iin. to iin. broad. Stems erect, 
1ft. to 2ft. high. 1824. 

S. glauca (glaucous), fi. in a loose cyme, usually leafy at base ; 
perianth blue, the segments very acute, about iin. long ; pedicels 
recurved, iin. to lin. long, mostly solitary. June. I. distichous, 
the sheaths usually concealing the stem, erect or spreading, 
linear or lanceolate, usually 3in. to 4in., but sometimes 6in. to Sin. 
long, two to four lines broad. Stems low or ascending, 1ft. to 3ft. 
high. 1823. (B. M. 3417, under name of S. propinqua.) 

S, umbellata (umbellate), fi., perianth segments white or 
yellowish, about five lines long. June. I., radical ones numerous, 
5in. to 8in. long, one to two lines broad. Steins Sin. to lOin. high, 
including the mfiorescence, which is often reduced to a single 
umbel of two to four flowers on a simple scape. 1826. Very 
nearly allied to S. ctespitosa. 

STYPHELIA (from styphelos, hard ; alluding to 
the habit of the species). Oed. Epacridece. A genus 
comprising eleven species of beautiful, greenhouse, ever- 
green, erect or decumbent shrubs, confined to Australia. 
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Styphelia — continued. 
Flowers axillary, solitary with the rudiment of a second, 
or very rarely two or three, on a very short peduncle ; 
oalyx usually coloured, five-parted, many-braoted, bibrac- 
teolate ; corolla tube elongated, cylindrical or slightly 
ventricose, hairy inside at the throat ; lobes five, linear, 
much revolute ; stamens five, free. Leaves sessile or 
scarcely petiolate, small or elongated, acuminate, striate- 
nerved. The four best-known species are here described. 
Young plants are obtained from cuttings, in a similar way 
to Ericas ; but, as the process takes a long time, it is 
advisable to purchase small plants from nurserymen. A 
compost of fibry peat, with the addition of about one- 
sixth of silver sand, is most suitable for these plants. 
Efficient drainage must be secured, and the new soil 
made firm round the ball, which should not be broken, 
nor the roots disturbed by the process. Water should 
be withheld from the roots for a few days, light overhead 
syringings being sufficient. As the plants progress, more 
air and sun should be admitted, until about the end of 
July, when they may be plunged in ashes outside. 
Watering should be carefully performed at all times. A 
cool greenhouse, or other structure where frost is ex- 
cluded, is a suitable position for them in winter. 

S. amplexioauUs (stem-clasping). A synonym of Leucopogon 
aynpt^xicaulis. 

S. longifolia (long-leaved), fi. green, solitary, axillary, nearly 
sessile ; corolla tube nearly" lin. long, with five dense tufts of 
hairs above the base. June. I. long-lanceolate, gradually taper- 
ing into a fine, rigid point, concave, lin. to 2Ln. long, or the lower 
ones still longer. Branches twiggy, softly pubescent, h. 3ft. 
1807. (B. E. 24 ; L. B. C. 1583.) 

S. triflora (three-flowered). Jl. pale pink and yellow, very shortly 
pedicellate, solitary or very rarely two (or three?) together in 
the lower axils; corolla tube usually about %in. long. July. 
I. obovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, very shortly tapering to 
a rigid point, flat or more or less concave, rarely exceeding lin. in 
length, h. 5ft. 1796. (A. B. E. 72 ; B. M. 1297 ; L. B. C. 126.) 

S. tubiflora (tube-flowered).* /. red, solitary in the axUs, nearly 
sessile or shortly pedicellate ; corolla tube nearly lin. long-, the 
revolute lobes very long and narrow. July. I. oblong-linear, 
sometimes slightly cuneate, abruptly mucronate, with revolute 
margins, about iin. long. h. 5ft. 1802. (B. 142 ; L. B. C. 1938 ; 
P. M. B. xii. 29.) 

S. viridis (green). Jl. green, solitary in the axils, nearly 
sessile ; corolla tube nearly jin. long, with five tufts of hairs 
inside above the base. May. I. oblong-lanceolate or obovate- 
oblong, abruptly narrowed into a short, rigid point, flat or 
slightly convex, less than lin. long. h. 4ft. 1791. (A. B. E. 312 ; 
S. f . A. 50, under name of S. viridifiora.) 

STYPHNOIiOBIUM. Included under Sopliora 
(which see). 

STTItrACIS2!. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
mostly natives of the warmer parts of Asia, Australia, 
and America, a few being found in Northern temperate 
regions. Flowers usually white, rarely reddish, regular, 
hermaphrodite or rarely polygamo-dioecious, usually ra- 
cemose ; calyx gamosepalous, with five, rarely four, teeth 
or lobes ; coroUa of five, rarely four, petals, free or con- 
nate towards the base; stamens as many, or twice as 
many, as the ooroUa lobes, sometimes indefinite; disk 
wanting ; bracts small, often minute or obsolete ; pedi- 
cels ebraoteolate. Fruit often baccate or drupaceous, 
one-seeded by abortion. Leaves alternate, exstipulate 
(or with minute rudimentary stipules ?), entire or ser- 
rated, membranous or coriaceous, penniveined. The two 
balsams, Storax and Benzoin, are respectively derived from 
Styrax officinalis and S. Benzoin. Several of the species 
are employed as tea and for dyeing yellow in the Hima- 
layas. The order embraces seven genera and about 220 
species. Styrax and Symplocos are the principal genera, 
and include all the species, except about a dozen. 

STYRANDKiA. A synonym of Maianthemum 
(which see). 

STTBAX (the ancient (Jreek name, used by Theo- 
phrastus, for the tree which produces Storax). Storax. 



Styrax — continued. 
Stns. Cyrta, Foveolaria, Strigilia, Tremanthus. Okd. 
Styracece. A genus comprising nearly sixty species of 
greenhouse or hardy, mostly lepidote, trees and shrubs, 
natives of the warmer parts of Asia and America, a few 
being found in temperate Asia and Europe. Flowers 
often white, disposed in axillary and terminal, short, 
loose, simple or slightly-branched racemes, often pen- 
dulous ; calyx campanulate, minutely five-toothed or 
nearly entire ; corolla segments or petals five, erecto- 
patent ; stamens ten. Fruit globose or oblong ; seeds, 
by abortion, one, or very rarely two. Leaves entire or 
serrated. 8. Benzoin yields the resin called Benzoin ; 
and 8. officinale furnishes a balsamic resinous substance, 
known as. Storax. The few species introduced are (ex- 
cept where otherwise stated) hardy, deciduous, white- 
fiowered shrubs ; they are very handsome subjects when 
in fiower, and hence are highly suited for shrubberies. 
A light soil is most suitable. Propagation may be effected 
by layers, in spring or autumn. 

S. americana (American). Jl. solitary or in very few-flowered 
racemes, nodding; petals lanceolate-oblong, iin. to nearly lin. 
long. Summer. I. lin. to 3in. long, bright green, commonly 
entire, oblong or oval, mostly acute at both ends, often acuminate. 
h. 4ft. to 8ft. North America. 

S. Benzoin (Benzoin). Jl. ^in. long ; pedicels thrice as long as the 
flowers ; racemes compound, axillary, rather shorter than the 
leaves, hoary-tomentose. Summer. ,fr. globose, indehiscent, 
seven lines broad. I. 4in. long, oblong, acuminate, white- 
tomentose beneath. Branchlets covered with rusty-white tomen- 
tum. Sumatra. Stove. (B. M. PI. 169.) 

S. californica (Calif ornian). Jl., pedicels with the calyx and 
corolla minutely canescent ; style becoming lin. long, fi: a bony 
seed, the size of a small cherry. I. oval, entire or sparingly undu- 
late, lin. to 2in. long, short-petioled. h. 5ft. to 8ft. California. A 
shrub with scurfy, stellular pubescence, at first hoary, sometimes 
soon green and glabrate. 

S. grandifolia (large-leaved).* Ji. mostly in elongated racemes ; 
corolla ^in. long, convolute-imbricate in bud. Spring. I. obovate, 
acute or pointed, 3in. to 6in. long, white-tomentose beneath. 
h. 6ft. North America, 1765. (L. B. C. 1016.) 

S. japonica (Japanese). A form of S. sarrulaia cirgata. 

S. officinalis (officinal). Ji., corolla often six or seven-parted ; 
racemes shorter than the leaves, three to five-flowered. July. 
I. oval-obovate, l^in. to 2in. long, often rounded at apex, sub- 
acute at base, hoary-tomentose beneath, h. 10ft. Levant 
(naturalised in South-western Europe), 1597. (A. B. E. 631 ; 
Fl. Ment. 60 ; L. B. C. 928.) 

S. pulverulenta (powdery). Ji. iin. long, one to three together 
in the axils and at the tips of t' e branches, fragrarit. Spring. 
I. oval or obovate, about lin. long, sparingly puberulous above, 
scurfy-tomentose beneath, h. 1ft. to 4ft. South United States, 
1794. 

S. serrulata (slightly serrated).* Ji., corolla five or six-lobcd, 
pubescent; racemes terminating the lateral branches, shorter than 
the leaves. Spring. I. oblong, acuminate, 2iin. long, acute at 
base, serrulated, glabrescent. Branches, petioles, racemes, and 
calyces fulvous - tomentose. India to Japan. A shrub or tree, 
sometimes 40ft. high. (B. M. 5950.) 

S. s, vlrgata (twiggy). I. tapering, acuminate, usually widest 
below the middle. S. japonica (E. G. 583 ; S. Z. F. J. 23) only 
differs from this variety in having somewhat pinkish-tinted 
buds, with a glabrescent calyx. 

STJiEDA (from Suaed, said to be the Arabic name 
of cne of the species). Obd. Ohenopodiacece. A genus 
comprising about forty species of saline herbs or shrubs, 
widely distributed. Flowers small or minute, axillary 
or clustered. Leaves ternate, fieshy, entire. S. fi-uticosa 
and S. maritima (Sea Blite; Seaside Goosefoot, &o.) are 
British plants ; the latter is used in Southern Europe 
in the manufacture of Barilla {see remarks under Sali- 
cornia). None of the species possess any horticultural 
merit. 

SUB. A prefix which, in composition of Latin words 
in terminology, signifies nearly, somewhat, or slightly : 
e.g., Sub -rotund, roundish; Sub - cordate, slightly cor- 
date, &c. 



SUBEBOSE. 
SUBLIMIA. 



Corky in texture. 
A synonym of Hyophorhe. 
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SUBMERGED, SUBMEBSED. Growing under 
water. 

SUB-FETIOLAB. Beneath the petiole. 

SUBSOIL. The layer of soil existing at snoh a 
depth below the surface that it is not reached in the 
usual operations of gardening and agriculture, i.e., from 
about 1ft. below the surface downwards. In some 
localities, the Subsoil is of almost the same composition 
as the soil ; but there is usually a considerable difference 
between them. Nor is it difficult to understand why this 
should be the case, in so far, at least, as regards the 
proportion of organic matter, and of the soluble foods 
of plants, in each ; for plants draw a large share of 
their nourishment from the surface soil, and thus im- 
poverish it of the substances used by them. On the 
other hand, such plants as die and decay on any piece 
of ground increase the proportion of organic matter in 
the surface soil, but add little, if any, to the Subsoil. 
The physical texture of the surface soil is also rendered 
more open by the numerous roots that traverse it ; and 
this greater looseness is much increased by the operations 
of cultivation. The freer access of air and rain thus 
afforded permits a more rapid decomposition of the soil. 
The looser texture also permits rain-water to trickle 
down till it reaches the Subsoil, carrying with it soluble 
compounds out of the surface soU. If the Subsoil is clay, 
it retains what is carried down in this way, whether 
such additions are useful as food for plants, or poisonous 
to them. Hence, the Subsoil may become rich, so as to 
yield excellent crops when exposed to air and light ; 
or it may be almost barren until the poisonous sub- 
stances in it {e.g., Oxides of Iron) have been changed, 
by the action of natural agents, such as air and rain, 
or by the operations of agriculture, into harmless com- 
pounds. 

The nature of the Subsoil exercises a very important 
influence on the fertility of the surface soil. If it is 
open and sandy, it allows the rain-water to drain away 
rapidly; hence, there is no reserve, in times of drought, 
to supply the place of that evaporated from the surface 
of the soil, and from the plants thereon, which suffer in 
their growth, or perish for lack of water. If, on the 
other hand, the Subsoil is clay impervious to water, the 
rain is caught, and collects in hollows, where it stag- 
nates, with the usual ill-consequences of the surface soil 
becoming saturated and cold, and being rendered sour 
by the formation in it of organic acids, from the action 
of the water on decaying plant-remains. Clay Subsoils 
must, therefore, be broken up by the Subsoil plough, 
or by the spade and fork ; but they should be well 
drained about one or two years before they are broken 
up, as wet clay coheres very quickly if merely cut 
through. Excellent results often follow the bringing of 
the Subsoil to the surface, by means of Subsoil ploughs 
or spades ; and it is evident, from what is said above, 
that it must be an advantage to bring within reach of 
the roots of plants new soil, richly supplied with sub- 
stances required by them, and that have been used up, 
to some extent, in the surface soil. Moreover, the new 
soil, when exposed to the atmosphere and frost, breaks 
up, and affords new food supplies, in addition to those 
washed into it by rain from the higher layers. 

"Where the Subsoil contains poisonous substances, it 
should not be disturbed, unless it is possible to let the 
ground lie fallow for a year or more. In this time, the 
danger will probably be removed by the action of the 
atmosphere upon the hurtful substances. To ascertain 
whether the Subsoil is hurtful, the following method has 
been employed : A flower-pot is filled with the Subsoil 
to be tried, and another is filled with ordinary soU, for 
comparison of results. Seed of the same kind is sown 
in both, and, if the Subsoil gives a good crop, this shows 
it to be safe, and worth bringing to the surface ; but, 



Subsoil — continued. 
if the crop is sickly and weak in the Subsoil, while 
good in the other pot, the Subsoil is evidently un- 
wholesome in its natural state, though it may be 
rendered fertile by exposure, for a time, on the surface. 

SUB-SFECIES. A rank higher than that of Variety, 
but lower than that of Species. 

SUB-TBOFICAL GAKDEIT. A term applied to 
a portion of a flower garden or pleasure-ground devoted, 
during summer, to stately-habited foliage plants, which 
are arranged with a view to represent tropical vegetation. 
Many of the plants used are natives of tropical countries, 
and are, consequently, only available for placing outside 
during the hottest part of the year ; but there are others 
of stately aspect which are quite hardy, and are invaluable 
for associating with them. Tropical plants of slow growth, 
which have to be kept under glass all the winter, re- 
quire a great deal more space than can generally be 
afforded them; and as they are also very expensive sub- 
jects to procure in the first place, comparatively few 
gardeners have any at their command. One of the most 
important provisions for sub-tropical plants is shelter ; 
their leaves in most instances are soon torn, and the 
plants disfigured, if exposed to rough winds. Shade and 
moisture are also necessary for many Tree and other 
Ferns and Cyoads. There are numerous sub-tropical 
plants which may readily be raised from seed each spring, 
as they are quick-growing, and form quite large specimens 
before autumn, when planted out about the middle of 
June, in rich soil. Of these Albinzia lophantiia. Castor- 
oil plants (Bicinue) in variety, Nicotianas, Solanums, 
Wigandias, and varieties of Zea are specially valuable. 
Cannas, too, may readUy be raised from seeds in spring; 
bub the plants are nearly hardy, and may afterwards be 
increased by division of the rootstock in spring. Of 
tropical plants the most serviceable are : amongst Palms 
— Ohamcerops humilis, Livistona austraUs, L. chinensie, 
Phcenix dactylifera, Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana (often 
known in gardens as Seaforthia elegans), Trachycarpus 
excelsus and T. Fortunei. Musas — M. Ensete and M. 
swperba. Tree Perns — Alsophila australis and A. excelsa, 
Cyathea dealbata, Dicksonia antarctica. Cycas circinalis 
and 0. revoluta may be plunged in sheltered positions 
along with the plants above-mentioned. Amongst other 
subjects also available are Arnndinarias, Bambusas, Cen- 
taureas, Cordylines, Erythrinas, Fatsias, three or four 
species of Ficns, Funkiaa, the New Zealand Flax {Phor- 
mium tenax). Pampas Grass, &c. Other remarks on this 
subject will be found under Garden, and the descriptions 
and culture of plants referred to are given under their 
respective headings. 

SUBUIiABIA (from subula, an awl ; alluding to the 
form of the leaves). Awlwort. Obd. Cruciferw. A mono- 
typic genus. The species, S. aquatica, is an annual, 
aquatic herb, indigenous in Europe (Britain), Siberia, 
and North America. It has no value as a garden subject. 

SUBULATE, SUBULIPOBM. Awl-shaped. 

SUCCISA. Included under Cephalaria and Scabiota. 

SUCCISE. Abruptly out or broken off at the lower 
end. 

SUCCORY. Another name for Cliicory (which see). 

SUCCOVIA (named after Professor Geo. Suckow 
1751-1813, a botanist of Heidelberg). Ord. GrxiciferiB. 
A monotypic genus. The species, S. balearica, an annual, 
with yellow flowers and pinnatisect leaves, native of the 
Canary Islands and the Mediterranean region, is pro- 
bably not now in cultivation. 

SUCCUBOUS. When, in leaves crowded on a stem, 
the base of each leaf covers the apex of the next below. 

SUCCULENT. Very cellular and juicy. 
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SUCCULENT PLANTS. Amongst these are in- 
cluded numerous genera of plants which are extremely 
varied in habit, but mostly all have leaves of a soft, 
suooulent nature. Very few are hardy subjects compared 
with those which need glass protection: still, a large 
number require but little artificial warmth. The natural 
order Gacteae includes a large proportion of Succulent 
Plants, many being exceedingly curious, and others very 
beautiful. The following are representative genera 
amongst Succulents : Agave, Aloe, Gereus, Cotyledon, 
Crassula, Echinocactus, Epiphyllum, Gasteria, Haworthia, 
Mammillaria, Mesemhryanthemum, Opuntia, Phyllocactus, 
Sedum, Sempervivum. For carpet-bedding purposes, 
some of the dwarf Succulents are invaluable — as, for 
example, Sedums, &.c. 

SUCCUTA. A synonym of Guscuta. 

SUCKZSR. A shoot of underground origin. 

SUCEERING)- IRON. A garden tool used for re- 
moving suckers from fruit-trees, &c. It consists of a 
narrow, steeled blade, to which a shank and socket are 
attached, wherein to insert a handle somewhat like that 
of a spade. The entire length is about the same as that 
of the latter implement, but the blade is usually only 
6in. long by 3in. broad, at the cutting edge. The handle 
is much shorter, and the shank and socket, combined, 
longer. 

SUCKERS, FROFAOATION BT. See Propa- 
gation. 

SUPPRUTESCENT. Slightly shrubby. 

SUPPRUTICOSE. Low and shrubby at base. 

SUGAR BERRT. The fruit of Geltis occidentalis. 

SUGAR BUSH. A common name for Protea melli- 
fera (which see). 

SUGAR CANE. The popular name for Saccharum 
officinamm (which see). 

SUGAR PEA. A name given to edible-podded 
Peas. See Pea. 



SUGAR PINE. 



Pinns Iiambertiana. 



SUEANA. A synonym of Gelosia. 

SULCATE. Furrowed or grooved. 

SULPHUR. An element constantly present in 
protoplasm, though only in a very small amount. It is 
believed to be essential to living beings, and is supposed 
to be taken by plants from the soil, in Sulphate of Cal- 
cium, absorbed in solution by the roots. The sulphate 
is probably broken up on contact with the oxalates that 
are formed during growth, and the Sulphur is buUt up 
into organic compounds of the protoplasm group. The 
use of Sulphur to plants is, however, uncertain. 

Sulphur as a Remedy. Sulphur is a very useful remedy 
against the attacks of the Mildew Fungi (see Mildew 
and Oidinm) that live on the surface of the green 
parts of plants It is used in the form of "Flowers 
of Sulphur," dusted upon both surfaces of the leaves, 
and of young shoots, by means of a Sulphurator 
(which see). The operation should be performed while 
the plants are stiU wet with dew. In this way, Sulphur 
is applied to Roses, Hops, Vines, &c., usually twice or 
thrice in a season ; but it must be done at such periods 
as will permit of the Sulphur being all washed off any 
part that is afterwards to be made use of in food 
(e.g., Grapes or Hop catkins), before they are gathered. 
The Sulphur destroys the mycelium of such external 
Fungi. Weak solutions of Potassium Sulphide have been 
found to act equally as well as the powder, and are 
now coming into general use. Dusting with Flowers of 
Sulphur is a remedy also sometimes employed against 
larvae of Sawflies, and of Moths; and both the powder 
and solutions of Potassium Sulphide are used to destroy 



Snlphur — continued. 
Green Fly and Bed Spider. For the latter, the modes 
of treatment recommended are to syringe the plants, and 
then to scrub as vigorously as may be permitted, or to 
dip the shoots into the solution, which is prepared by 
carefully mixing 4oz. of Sulphide of Calcium with 2oz. 
of soft soap, and then adding hot water up to one gallon 
in all. This solution should be made use of twice or 
thrice, and will be found a most useful application ; or 
fluids containing Sulphur, e.g., Gishurst Compound and 
Veitch's Chelsea Blight Composition, may be employed 
with success. 

SULPHURATOR. An apparatus or appliance for 
distributing Flowers of Sulphur over plants attacked by 
Mildew, &o. It consists of a small bellows with a small 
tin box above the tube, having holes in the bottom. The 
sulphur is placed in this box, and as it shakes through 
into the tube it is expelled, wherever desired, by the 
action of the bellows. 

SULPHURIC ACID, or OIL OF VITRIOL. 
In horticulture, this substance is of little use ; for, 
though weak solutions (one part in fifty of water) have 
been used for syringing plants to destroy insect 
pests, it can be employed with safety only for hardy 
subjects ; and there are various solutions preferable 
for use in this way. Sulphuric Acid is largely used 
in the preparation of soluble phosphates for manure. 
The sulphates, or compounds of Sulphuric Acid, are of 
considerable value. Solutions of Sulphate of Copper 
(Blue Vitriol) and of Sulphate of Soda are employed as 
washes for seeds of Oats, Barley, and other Cereals, to 
cleanse them from spores of the Smut Fungus {Ustilago 
segetum), and also against Bunt (Tilletia caries) in Wheat 
and in Barley. In like manner, Sulphate of Copper 
solution (one ounce to a gallon of water) is a valuable 
insecticide when syringed on plants. 

Sulphates are often used as manures. Sulphate of 
Ammonia, prepared from gas-liquor, by the addition of 
Sulphuric Acid to it, or to the Ammonia that is removed 
from the liquor when steam is forced through it, has 
been found to add largely to crops when given as 
manure. It supplies Nitrogen in a form readily taken 
up by plants ; but the amount should not exceed Icwt. 
per acre. In the South of England, Sulphate of Lime, 
or Gypsum, is frequently used, in quantities of from 
2cwt. to lOcwt. per acre, for Beans, Peas, and other 
leguminous plants, for which it is especially valuable, 
and with which it gives excellent results. In Germany, 
it is used for pastures, and also, to a less amount, for 
other produce. It is mostly burned and reduced to 
powder before being applied. 



SUMACH. 



Rhus. 



SUMACH, MYRTLE-LEAVED. A common name 
for Coriaria rnyrtifolia. 

SUMMER BEDDING. Most people are acquainted 
with this term, which applies to the planting of flower 
beds annually for a display through the summer and 
early autumn. It is usually carried out at the latter 
part of May and through June, the seasons varying a 
little according to locality. In Summer Bedding, Pelar- 
goniums play the most conspicuous part ; Alternantheras, 
Calceolarias, Coleus, Heliotropes, Iresines, Lobelias, 
Pyrethrum (Gtolden Feather), Verbenas, &c., are also 
largely employed. See also Bedding-ont. 

SUMMER SNOWFLAEE. See Lencoium ses- 
tivum. 

SUN-BURNING. A term applied to injuries of 
various parts of plants, attributed, with more or less 
reason, to exposure to the rays of the sun in confined 
spaces, or where the heat is concentrated through glass 
or water, or by reflection from walls or other objects. 
Probably, both heat-rays and light-rays are concerned in 
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Saa-hvaaing— continued. 

the result ; but it is impossible to determine the share 
due to eSioh, A yery rapid rise of temperature, after 
severe oold, is also apt to produce results included 
under the general name of Sun-burning. 

Most plants, if exposed for some time to a temperature 
between lOSdeg. and 125deg. Pahr., are kiUed; but cer- 
tain fleshy subjects, particularly species from tropical 
deserts, are able to resist even a higher temperature 
than 125deg. When plants that have been in a green- 
house all the winter are first put out of doors, in spring, 
the leaves often become brown and look scorched. These 
organs may die and wither, or may only become red or 
brown, and afterwards reassume their natural green 
colour. Plants do not usually suffer serious injury from 
this cause, though often checked in their growth for 
"■ time. 

In ill-ventnated glasshouses, it often occurs that the 
leaves of many of the plants show round, pale, withered 
spots. Observation teaches that these follow the pre- 
sence on the leaves, during sunshine, of drops of water; 
and it has been suggested that the drops act like minia- 
ture burning-glasses, focussing the rays upon the spots 
below them, and destroying the protoplasm by the excess 
of light and heat so caused. Inequalities in the glass 
of greenhouses are believed to give rise to similar 
injuries. Whatever may be the cause, experience has 
proved that thorough ventilation is the best preventive, 
and that, if this is attended to, the evil wiU be much 
diminished, if not wholly cured. 

Sun-burning and Sunstrolce are terms applied to in- 
juries of the stems of trees, consisting sometimes in the 
bark dying, and separating from considerable surfaces, 
or in long strips, on the side most exposed to the sun's 
rays. Sunstroke is apt to occur in trees exposed by the 
removal of others or of undergrowth, or it may follow 
the erection of walls or other reflectors of heat in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the stems. It injures both 
fruit-trees (especially Peaches) and forest-trees when 
suddenly exposed. The cause of injury is the death of 
the newly-formed cells of the cambium layer by exposure 
to excessive heat. In trees suddenly exposed to varia- 
tions in temperature greater than they had previously to 
bear, the bark is not sufficiently developed to protect 
the cambium from injury, and the result is as just de- 
scribed. 

Splitting of the baric is apt to occur in spring, when 
trees have been exposed for some time to keen frost, 
followed by a, sudden rise of temperature. The injury 
is due to unequal expansion of the bark and the wood. 
Probably, it is more often caused by the preceding frost 
than by the warmth, the thaw only bringing to view the 
harm already done. But that Splitting is, to some 
extent, connected with the sun's warmth is sho.wn by 
its greater frequency on the side of the trunk that 
receives most of the sun's rays. Both Sun-burning and 
Splitting are far commoner on the Continent than in 
Britain, where the extremes of heat and cold are 
seldom such as to give rise to either. The best pre- 
ventive of both is to protect the trunks and branches 
that may be in danger, by some simple means of shelter, 
such as wrapping them in straw, or coiling a straw-rope 
around them. 

A few years ago. Dr. H. Mviller, of Thurgau, called 
attention to the loss of grapes that occurs in various 
places in Germany when cold, damp weather is sud- 
denly followed by bright, warm, sunny days. In the 
unripe clusters that are exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, many of the grapes become pale, and then 
shrivel and turn brown. Sometimes, the stalks of the 
clusters turn brown before the grapes show signs of 
injury, but the latter soon shrivel and die when the 
stalks are kiUed. Experiments show that the cause of 
injury is excessive heat, and that similar results follow 
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when clusters are exposed to artificial heat as great as 
that to which they are subjected under natural condi- 
tions, i.e., between lOSdeg. and llSdeg. Pahr. The risk 
of injury is greater in proportion as the fruit is more 
juicy. The moister the atmosphere, the less must be the 
evaporation from the fruit ; hence, in moist weather, 
evaporation cannot act as a means of keeping down the 
temperature, and this probably explains how the harm 
done is greater after a continuance of wet weather, as 
the air is then nearly saturated with moisture. The risk 
is much less in England than in Germany, as the tem- 
perature is seldom so high in our islands as to do injury. 
Prevention may be secured by any method of shading 
the clusters. The best protection is that afforded by the 
leaves of the Vines themselves; hence, the removal of 
the leaves to hasten ripening is seldom to be recom- 
mended. 

Though not strictly included under Sun-burning, a 
few remarks may be added on the harm done by dry, 
windy weather to many plants that grow in moist soU. 
If exposed for some days to dry, warm winds, the leaves 
of such plants wither and die, becoming so brittle as to 
crumble into dust when rubbed in the hand. Under 
similar conditions, the same species of plants growing in 
drier ground may scarcely be injured. The cause is as 
follows : The damper the localities in which plants grow, 
the more are all their green parts adapted for rapid 
evaporation. While the evaporation is balanced by the 
amount of water absorbed by the roots, and carried up 
by the stems, growth goes on rapidly, and the plants 
grow luxuriantly, unless the mineral matters absorbed 
with the water accumulate to a hurtful degree, when 
the plant will become weak and sickly. But in dry, 
warm weather, the loss by evaporation exceeds the 
amount that can be supplied to the leaves; hence, they 
wither, and dry up. Those that suffer most are the 
mature leaves in the active discharge of their functions, 
the older and younger ones being far less severely 
injured. The only remedial means applicable is to 
shelter the choicer plants from wind and sunshine as 
much as possible, and to syringe their leaves occasion- 
ally. Watering the soil is of no use, as it is already 
too moist. On such ground, drainage is the most 
efficient means of preventing injury to the plants from 
drought. 

SUNDEW. See Drosera. 

SUNDROFS. A name applied to (Bnothera fruti- 
cosa. 

SUNFIiOWEK. A popular name for the species 
and varieties of Relianthns, but more particularly applied 
to the varieties of S. annuus, which may readily be 
raised from seed each year. Sunflowers are best adapted 
for planting at the back of large shrubbery borders 
or in wild gardens. 

SUNIFIA (said to be the native name in Nepaul). 
Okd. Orchidece. A monotypio genus. The species — a 
stove, epiphytal orchid, with small, racemose flowers, 
lateral, elongated, leafless scapes, and a coriaceous, slen- 
der, many-veined leaf — is a, native of Java, and awaits 
introduction to this country. 

SUIT-FLANT. A popular name for Portulaca grandi- 
flora and other species. 

SUN KOSE. See Helianthemum. 

SUFERIOK. Growing above anything. The pos- 
terior or upper lip of a corolla is the Superior. " A calyx 
is Half-superior when it appears to grow from above 
the base of an ovary, and absolutely Superior when it 
appears to grow from the top of the ovary. On the 
contrary, the ovary is Superior when it grows above 
the origin of the calyx " (Liudley). 
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STTFEBiFOSISS, Stationed vertically above some 
other' part. 

SUPERVOLUTE. When one edge is rolled in- 
wards, and is enveloped by the opposite edge also rolled 
inwards : e.g., the leaves of an Aprioot-tree. 

SUPINE. Lying flat, with face upwards. 

SUPPKESSION. Complete abortion. 

SUPRA. A term which, used in Latin compounds, 
signifies above ; e.g., Supra- axillary, growing above an 
axil ; Supra-foliaoeons, growing above a leaf. 

SUPRA-DECOMPOUND. Many times compound: 
e.g., the leaves of Carrot, Fennel, Ac. 

SURCUIiOSE. Producing suckers. 

SURCULUS. A sucker ; a shoot rising from under- 
ground. 

SURFACE CATERPILLARS, or SURFACE 
GRUBS. The larvse of several species of Moths, 
chiefly Triphoena pronuha, Agrotis segetum, and A. ex- 
clnmationis. The name is given to these larv^ 
because of their habit of living just below the surface 
of the soil during the day, coming out to feed at night 
on low plants and herbs. They are much in the habit 
of gnawing through the stems of herbaceous plants below 
the soil, just where the stems join the roots, and thus 
cause the plants to wither without any evident reason. 
In winter, they also frequently eat their way into fleshy 
tubers (potatoes) and tuberous roots (turnips, &c.), Asters, 
many weeds, &c., and do considerable damage. In 
spring, the larvEe become pupae in earthen cocoons ; and 
in summer, the moths emerge. Plants suffer most from 
the larvae in ungenial summers, when growth is slow; 
and the damage then done permanently injures them, 
liains occasionally enable plants to recover, even when 
they have suffered severely. Further information about 
these larvae will be found under Noctua ; and the best 
remedies are mentioned under that heading. 

SUSARIUM. A synonym of Symphyostemon 

(which see). 

SUTHERLANDIA (named in honour of James 
Sutherland, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Edinburgh; he published, in 1683, "Hortus Medicus 
Edinburgensis "). OitD. Leguminosce. A monotypio 
genus. The species is a canescent, half-hardy shrub, 
very handsome when in flower. It succeeds best in a 
compost of loam and peat ; and may be readily increased 
by seeds, or by young cuttings. 

S. frutescens (shrubby).* Bladder Senna of the Cape. Jl. scarlet 
or bright red, handsome, in axillary racemes ; calyx five-toothed ; 
standard oblong, shorter than the boat-shaped keel ; wings very 
short. June. Jr. a curious, papery, inflated, many-seeded pod. 
(. impari-pinnate ; leaflets numerous, elliptic or oblong, entire, 
exstipeUate ; stipules small, narrow, h. about 3£t. South Africa, 
1683. (B. M. 181, under name of Colutea .frutescens.) 
S. f. mlcrophylla (small-leaved), fl. two or three to a peduncle. 
I leaflets oblong-linear, glabrous above, pubescent beneath. 
1816. 

SUTRINA (said to be the native name in Peru). 
Obd. Orchidece. A monotypio genus. The species — a 
dwarf, stove, epiphytal orchid, with scattered-racemose, 
medium-sized flowers, an erect, simple scape, coriaceous 
leaves, and a very short, one or two-sheathed stem — is 
a native of Peru, and is unknown to cultivation. 

SUTTONIA (named in honour of the Eev. Dr. 
Sutton, 1756-1846, an English botanist). Obd. Myrsinece. 
A small genus of greenhouse, evergreen shrubs or small 
trees, natives of New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands. 
Suttonia is now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Myrsine; it only differs in having its petals free 
as far as the base, and its stigma sub-sessile. The only 



Suttonia — continued. 
species calling for mention here is 8. australis. For 
culture, see Ardisia. 

S, australis (Southern). Jl. minute, in capitate, lateral fascicles. 
I. lin. to l^in. long, oblong or obovate, obtuse, coriaceous, undu- 
lated, much-veined, studded with rounded, pellucid glands. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. New Zealand. A perfectly glabrous shrub, with 
its bark nearly black. , Its proper name, according to Hooker, is 
Myrsine Urvillei. 

SUTURE. The line of junction of two different 
parts. Sutural dehiscence is the act of splitting along 
the line of junction of two valves. 

SWAINSONA (named in honour of Isaac Swainson, 
F.E.S., a celebrated cultivator of plants, about the end 
of the last century, at Twickenham). Including Cyclo- 
gyne. Obd. Leguminosm. A genus comprising about 
twenty-three species of very elegant, greenhouse herbs 
or sub-shrubs ; one is a native of New Zealand, and the 
rest are Australian. Flowers bluish- violet, purple, red, 
rarely white or yellow, disposed in axillary, often pedun- 
culate racemes ; calyx teeth sub-equal, or the two upper 
ones shorter ; standard orbicular or reniform, spreading 
or reflexed; wings oblong, falcate or slightly twisted, 
often shorter than the broad, incurved keel; bracts 
membranous, usually narrow or small. Pods ovoid or 
oblong, turgid or inflated. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
numerous, entire, exstipeUate ; stipules usually herba- 
ceous, rarely bristly. The species best known to culti- 
vators are described below. They are all Australian, 
and well deserve a place in every greenhouse, thriving 
in a mixture of sandy loam and peat. Propagation may 
be readily effected by young cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass ; or by seeds. 

S. atrocoeclnea (dark scarlet). Probably a garden name for a 
form of S. galegifolia. 

S, canescens (hoary). /. blue or violet-purple, variegated with 
pink, and with a green blotch at the base of the standard, nearly 
sessile ; calyx silky-hairy ; keel much curved ; racemes many- 
flowered, on long, silky-villous peduncles. May. I., leaflets nine 
to fifteen, obovate or oblong-elliptic, obtuse or retuse, iin. to lin. 
long, nearly glabrous above, softly pubescent beneath. Stock 
woody, with erect, but herbaceous, stems, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 
(P. M. B. vii. 199, under name of Cyclo.(fyne canescens.) 

S. coronlUsefoUa (Coronilla-leaved). A form of S. galegifolia. 

S. galegifolia (Galena-leaved).* Jl. deep red, rather large ; 
standard having prominent callosities above the claw; racemes 
pedunculate, exceeding the leaves, and sometimes twice as long. 
July. I., leaflets eleven to twenty-one, or rarely more, oblong, 
obtuse or emarginate, mostly ^in. to |in. long. 1800. A glabrous 
perennial or sub-shrub, with erect, flexuous branches, 1ft. high, 
or sometimes climbing to several feet. (L. J. F. 304, under name 
of S. Osbornii] A. B. R. 319, under name of Vicia galegifolia; 
B, M. 792, under name of Colutea galegifolia.) S. albifiora (B. R. 
994 ; L. B. C. 1642) is a form with white flowers, and S. coronillce- 
folia (B. M. 1725) has light purplish-pink flowers. The plants in 
gardens under names of S. atrococcinea, S. magnijica, and S. pur- 
purea are probably forms of this species. 

S. Greyana (Grey's).* Darling River or Poison Pea. /I. pink, 
lar^e, in long, erect, pedunculate racemes ; calyx densely cottony- 
white, longer than the pedicels ; standard ^in. in diameter. 
July. Z., leaflets eleven to twenty-one. oblong, obtuse or retuse, 
lin. to lin., or sometimes l^in., long. Stems erect or ascending, 
2ft. to 3ft. high. 1844. Perennial herb or sub-shrub. (B. M. 
4416 ; B. R. 1846, 66.) 

S.. lessertUfolla (Lessertia-leaved). Jl. violet-purple, rather 
small, in short racemes, sometimes reduced to umbels or heads, 
on peduncles longer than the leaves ; standard without callo- 
sities. July. ;., leaflets nine to fifteen, or rarely more, oblong, 
obtuse, niucronate, or almost acute, ^in. to lin. long. Stems 
diffuse or ascending, 1ft. to IJft. high. 1824. Perennial herb. 

S. magnlfica (magnificent), of gardens. Probably a form of 
S. galegifolia. 

S. oocldentalls (Western). Jl. purple, numerous, in long, pedun- 
culate racemes ; calyx sparsely hairy ; standard iin. broad, but 
not so long. Summer. I., leaflets eleven to seventeen, or occa- 
sionally more, oblong, obtuse, or acute, ^in. to nearly lin. long. 
Stems usually erect, and bent in zigzag form at the nodes. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. A glabrous or pubescent perennial. (B. M. 5490.) 

S. procumbens (procumbent). Jl. violet or blue, large and 
fragrant, disposed in a loose raceme, on a peduncle often attain- 
ing 1ft. ; standard about lin. long, deeply emarginate, without 
callosities ; keel much incurved. Summer. I., leaflets eleven to 
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twenty-one or more, varying from oblong or almost linear, and 
Jin. to iin. long, to lanceolate or linear, acute, and upwards 
of lin. long. Stems procumbent, ascending, or erect. 1862. 
Perennial herb. SVN. iS. violaeea. 

S. purpurea (purple), of gardens. Probably a form of S. gaUgi- 
joha. 

S. violaeea (violet). A synonym of S. procwmhens. 

SWAIiIiOW-WORT. See Asclepias and Cheli- 
douium. 

SWAMniERDAnilA. Now included under Heli- 
chrysum. 

SWAMP DOGWOOD. A common name for Ftelea 
trifoliata (which see). 

SWAMP HICKORY. A popular name for Carya 
amara (which see). 

SWAMP BOSE-MALLOW. A common name for 
Hibiscus Moscheutos. 

SWAMP SAXIFBAGE. See Sazifraga penn- 
sylvauica. 



SWAMP WHITE OAK. 



Quercus bicolor. 
tee Cyc- 



SWAN-NECK, or SWANWOBT. i 
noches. 

SWAIT-BIVEB DAIST. A common name for 
Brachycome (which see). 

SWABTZIA (named in honour of Olaf Swartz, M.D., 
of Stockholm, 1760-1818, a long time resident in the 
West Indies, author of "Flora Indise Occidentalis"). 
Oed. Leguminosae. A genus comprising nearly sixty 
species of unarmed, stove trees ; one is a natire of 
tropical Africa, and the rest inhabit tropical America. 
Flowers racemose, or one to a peduncle ; calyx firmly 
closed, but ultimately splitting ; corolla sometimes want- 
ing, when present consisting of only one petal (standard), 
or rarely two or three ; stamens indefinite. Pods ovoid 
or elongated, turgid or sub-terete. Leaves imparipinnate 
or one-foliolate. Only two species call for description 
here. They should be grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat. Cuttings, with the leaves intact, will 
root in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

S. grandlflora (large-flowered), f. yellow, three to five in a 
corymb, the one petal lin. or more in diameter. June. I., leaflet 
single, Sin. to 5in. long, elliptic-oblong, with a bluntlsh point, 
glabrous, undulated ; petioles short, n. 6ft. West Indies, 1821. 
Syn. 5. simpUcifolia. 

S. pinnata (pinnate-leaved). Jl. yellowish, the one petal roundish, 
glabrous, half as long again as the calyx ; pedicels fascicled ; 
i-acemes elongated, tomentose-pubescent, longer than the calyx. 
June. 2., leaflets five, 6in. to 12in. long, ellipfcic-oblong, pointed, 
glabrous, h. 5ft. West Indies, 1817. 

S. slmpUdfolla (simple-leaved). A synonym of S. grandiflora. 



SWEDISH JUNIPEB. 

munis fastigiata. 

SWEET ACOBN OAK. 
SWEET ALTSSUM. Se 

See 



See Juniperus corn- 
See Qnercus Ballota. 
Koeniga maritima. 
Hypericum Andro- 



SWEET AMBEB 

ssemum. 

SWEET BASIL. See Basil, Sweet. 

SWEET BAY-TBEE. See Laurus nobilis. 



SWEETBBIAB. 

SWEET BBOOM. Set 

SWEET CALABASH, 
formis. 

SWEET CASSAVA, i 

SWEET CHESTNUT. 



Bosa rubiginosa. 
le Scoparia dnlcis. 

See Passiflora mali- 

See Manihot Aipi. 

Castanea sativa. 



SWEET CICELY (Myrrhie odorata). A hardy 
perennial, native of Southern Europe, sparingly culti- 
vated for the use of its leaves in salads, &o. It grows 
almost anywhere, and may be increased by seeds, sown 
in autumn, or by divisions. The leaves have a strong 
flavour of aniseed. 

SWEET FLAG- OB SEDGE. See Acorus Cala- 
m.us. 

SWEET GALE, or SWEET WILLOW. See 
Myrica Gale. 

SWEET GUM. See Liquidambar styraciflua. 

SWEET LIME. See Citrus Lim.etta. 

SWEET OBAITGE. See Citrus Aurantium. 

SWEET POTATO. See Batatas edulis. 

SWEET SCABIOUS. See Scabiosa atropur- 
purea. 

SWEET-SCENTED CBAB. See Fyrus coro- 
naria. 

SWEET-SCENTED VEBBENA. See Lippia 
citriodora. 

SWEET SOP. The fruit of Anona squamosa 

(which see). 

SWEET SULTAN. A common name for several 
species of Gentaurea. 

SWEET WILLIAM. See DiautHus barbatus. 

SWEBTIA (named after Iman. Swert, a famons cul- 
tivator of bulbs, &c., in Holland, author of " Florilegium," 
1612). Felwort. Stns. Agathotes, Henricea, Monobo- 
thrium, Ophelia. Ord. Gentianece. A genus comprising 
about forty species of greenhouse or hardy, erect, annual 
or perennial herbs, inhabiting Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
mostly in mountainous regions. Flowers blue, rarely 
yellow, clustered, cymose, or loosely pedicellate, disposed 
in racemiform, thyrsoid, or loosely corymbose panicles ; 
calyx four or five-parted; corolla rotate, with a very 
short tube, the lobes twisted to the right ; stamens four 
or five, afiixed at the base of the corolla. Leaves oppo- 
site, or in the perennial species radical, on long petioles ; 
cauline ones occasionally alternate. The spe&ies described 
below are — with the exception of S. perennis — all Indian 
annnals. Seeds should be sown on a hotbed, and the 
seedlings, when frosts are well over, transplanted where 
they are intended to remain. 8. perennis was once re- 
ported as having been found growing wild in Wales, but 
this has never been confirmed. 

S. alata (winged). Jl. lurid green-yellow, veined with purple, four- 
parted, in large panicles ; corolla lobes often shorter than the 
calyx. Summer. I., cauline ones sub-sessile, ovate, acute. Stem 
four-angled, often four-winged. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1868. (B. M. 5687, 
fig. 12, under name of Ophelia alata.) 

S. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Jl. usually white, dotted with 
blue or black ; sepals often longer than the corolla. Summer. 
I. narrow-lanceolate, narrowed at base. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1868. 
(B. M. 5687, ligs. 3, 4, under name of Ophelia angustifolia.) 

S. corymbosa (corymboseX* Jl. pale blue, or white with blue 
nerves ; cymes forming a level-topped corymb. May. I., lower 
cauline ones fin. long, spathulate-obovate, obtuse, slightly 
petioled ; upper ones sessile, ovate or oblong, Jin. long, sub- 
acute. Stem Sin. to 20in. high, quadrangular or four-winged. 
1836. (B. M. 4489, under name of Ophelia corgmbosa.) 

S. panlculata (panicled).* Jl., sepals oblong, acute ; corolla lobes 
white above, with two purple or lurid-green marks at base ; 
panicle branched. Summer. I. oblong or lanceolate. A. 1ft. 
1868. (B. M. 5687, flgs. 5, 6, under name of Ophelia panicu- 
lata.) 

S. iierennlB (perennial). Marsh Felwort. Jl. erect ; corolla blue, 
with dark spots, the segments elliptic-oblong and slightly acute. 
July. I., lower ones oblong-elliptic, on long petioles; cauline 
ones opposite, ovate-oblong, somewhat obtuse. Stem ascending, 
many-flowered, h. 9in. Europe. Hardy perennial, requiring a 
moist, half-boggy position. (P. D. 2047 ; U. G. 1885, 274.) 
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S. purpnrasoenB (purplish). Jl. purple or dark red ; sepals 
oblong ; corolla lobes Jin. long, ovate, much reflexed ; panicles 
diyaricate, many-flowered, leafy. June. I. oblong or lanceolate, 
liin. long, narrowed at base ; the lowest ones nearly obtuse, 
the uppermost ones acute, glabrous. Stems Sin. to 3ft. high. 

S. trlobotoma (trichotomous). Jl. white ; corolla lobes often 
caudate ; pedicels iin. to liin. long, numerous, umbelled or 
clustered at the ends of the cyme branches. Summer. I., upper 
oauline ones elliptic-lanceolate, h. 1ft. to lift. 1863. This is 
closely allied to S. corymbosa. (B. M. 5397, under name of 
Ophelia wmbellata.) 

SWIETENIA (named in honour of Gerard TOn 
Swieten, 1700-1772, a Dutoh botanist and author). Obd. 
MeliacecB. A monotypio genua. The species is a tall, 
stove tree, with fuscous-red wood — well known as Maho- 
gany, and extensively employed in the manufacture of 
furniture, &o. S. Mahagoni thrives in a, compost of loam 
and sand. It may be increased by ripened cuttings, 
with the leaves intaot, inserted in sand, under a hand- 
glass, in heat. 

S. Mabagonl. Mahogany-tree. Jl. reddish-yeUow, small, in 
axillary and sub-terminal panicles ; calyx flve-cleft ; petals five, 
imbricated. May. ;. abruptly pinnate, highly glabrous ; leaflets 
opposite, petiolulate, oblique, ovate, long-acuminate, ft. 70ft. 
Central America and the Antilles, 1731. 

SWIFT MOTHS. See Otter Moth. 



SWISS STOiaTE FINE. 



Finns Cembra. 



SWORD IiIIiT. A common name for Qladiolus. 

SYAGBXJS (the old Greek name of a Palm, men- 
tioned by Pliny). Obd. Palmce, A small genus of stove, 
unarmed Palms, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Cocos. Flower-spike enveloped in a double spathe. 
Shell of the fruit hard and bony, having a broad, smooth 
band or channel running from each of the three pores, 
and meeting at the top ; seed oily, sometimes hoUow, 
inclosed in a hard, bony shell, surrounded by a fibrous 
rind. Leaves terminal, pinnatisect. For culture, see 
COCOB. 

S. amara (bitter). Jl., inner leaflets of the males linear-oblong; 
females ovate-globose. Jr. ovoid-oblong, blunt at both ends, 3in. 
long. I., segments linear, acuminate. Trunk 50ft. to 100ft. or 
more in height. Jamaica. In habit this species closely resembles 
Cocos nucifera. 

S. tiotryopliora (cluster-bearing). JU, spathe secund, as long as 
the spadix, sulcate ; spadix IJft. or more long. I. erecto-patent, 
9ft. to 10ft. long ; pinnce opposite or grouped, lift, to 2ft. long, 
linear, acuminate, obUquely adnate, slightly crisped. Trunk 
straight, 50ft. to 60ft. high, 6in. to lOin. thick. Bahia, 1835. Syn. 
Att^ea grandis. 

S. oampestrls (fleld-loving).* Jl., spathe as long as the spadix ; 
spadix lift, long, spreading when flowering, nodding in fruit. 
I. spreading, 2ft. to 6ft. or more long ; pinnse lift, to 2ft. long, not 
more than iin. broad ; petioles broadly sheathing and very thick, 
clothed at the edges with woody, brown fibres, and armed with 
a few stout, dark reddish-brown spines on the naked portion. 
Trunk swollen at base. Brazil. An elegant and highly orna- 
mental plant. 

S, eoooldes (Cocos-like).* Jl. yellowish-white, rather large ; outer 
spathe 1ft. long, obtuse, navicular, ferruginous-tomentose outside, 
within at first yeUowish-white, at length fuscous ; inner spathe, 
together vrith the compressed-terete peduncle, IJft. long ; spadix 
slightly and simply branched, drooping, IJft. long, nodding or 
pendulous, and 2ft. long when fruiting. I. all terminal, rather 
loose, erecto-patent, arcuate, tufted, 4ft. to 6ft. long, pinnate ; 
pinnae linear, naiTow, slightly curled, the adults 9in. to 12in. long, 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate, highly glabrous. Trunk 8ft. to 10ft. 
high, 2in. to 3in. thick. Brazil, 1823. 

S. oomosa (tufted). Jl., spathe fusiform, sulcate ; spadix 1ft or 
more long, with five, six, or numerous fiexuous branches. Jr. 
flbry, oblong or ovate-oblong, glabrous. I. 3ft. to 1ft. long, 
spreading ; pinnte erect, approximate, lanceolate, obliquely ad- 
nate. Trunk lOft. or rarely more in height, annulate below. 
Brazil. 

S. Mlkanlana (Mikan's). ft., spadix 2ft. to 3ft. long. fr. about 
2in. long. I. dense, shghtly crisped, 8ft. to lOft. long ; pinnaj 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Trunk 10ft. to 50ft. high, nearly 
1ft thick, irregularly annulate. Brazil, 1853. 

S. Sanoona (Sancona). ft., outer spathe smaller ; inner one fusi- 
form, 3ft long, openmg at back ; spadix simply branched ; m- 
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florescence monoecious, axillary, fr. orange, ovoid, glabrous, 
smooth. I. 8ft. long, reticulate and sheathing at base, spread- 
ing ; leaflets about 180 on each side, aggregate m threes, fours, or 
fives, linear, acute, glabrous, papyraceous, 2ft. long, 2in. broad. 
Trunk 60tt to 80ft. high, 6in. thick. Brazil. 

STCAMHTE-TBiEE. A Scriptural name for the 
Mulberry-tree. See Morus. 

STCAMORE-TKEE. See Acer Fseudo-pla- 
tauus. The name is also applied to Platanus occidentalis 
and other species. 

STCKINIXJM. A synonym of Dorstenia. 

STCOMORE FIG-TREE. See Sycomorus anti- 
CLUoruia (the proper name of which is now Ficus Syco- 
morus). 

STCOMORUS (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
corides ; from sycos, a fig, and moros, a mulberry). Obd. 
Urticacece. A genus comprising nearly a score species 
of stove or greenhouse trees, confined to the Old World, 
now included, by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," 
under Ficus. Male flowers sessile, the perianth three 
or rarely two-parted ; females sessile or pedicellate, the 
perianth three or many - parted. Leaves alternate, 
rounded- cordate or oblong, entire or serrated, glabrous, 
puberulons, or rough. Only a couple of species call for 
description here. They thrive in sandy loam, with the 
addition of a little leaf soil, and only small pots, in 
comparison to the size of plant, need be used. Plenty 
of syringing, or occasional sponging, will keep the leaves 
olean, and almost any amount of water may be applied 
to the roots. The plants are readily propagated by cut- 
tings or eyes, having a leaf attached, inserted in a close 
frame, inside a propagating house, in early spring. 

S. antlquormn (ancients'). Pharaoh's Fig ; Sycomore Fig-tree. 
Jl. greenish or yellowish, racemose, pedunculate. I. ovate, 
obtuse, cordate at base, four or flve-ribbed on both sides, entire, 
repand, or slightly angular, at length nearly ^abrous and smooth ; 
petioles and branchlets slightly hairy. Egypt. Syn. Ficus 
SycoTnorus. 

S* oapeusls (Cape). I. ovate or ovate-oblong, attenuated and 
slightly obtuse at apex, rounded or sub-emarginate and entire 
at base, the rest deeply dentate-serrate, glabrous, smooth, three 
or four times as long as the petioles. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. 

STEESIA. A synonym of Gcertuera (which see). 

SYLVESTRIS. Growing in woods. 

STMEA. A synonym of Solaria (which see). 

SYMMETRICAL. Begular as to the number of 
parts or as to shape : e.g., a flower with five sepals, five 
petals, and five, ten, or fifteen stamens. 

SYMPETALOUS. 

(which see). 

SYMFHACHNE. A synonym of Eriocaulon 

(which see). 



The same as Mouopetalous 



A synonym of Symphoricarpns 



SYMFEORIA. 

(which see). 

SYMFHORICARFUS (from symphoreo, to bear 
together, and karpos, fruit ; in allusion to the clusters 
of berries). St. Peter's Wort ; Snowberry-tree. Syn. 
Symphoria. Obd. Oapri/oliacem. A genus comprising 
about half-a-dozen species of handsome, dwarf, hardy, 
deciduous shrubs, natives of North America and the 
mountains of Mexico. Flowers white or pink, small, 
disposed in short, axillary racemes or spikes ; calyx tube 
sub-globose, the Umb somewhat irregularly four or five- 
toothed; corolla funnel-shaped or campannlate, the limb 
four or five-lobed ; stamens four or five. Drupes white 
or red, baccate, ovoid or globose, fleshy, four-stoned. 
Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, ovate, entire or, on 
young plants, sinuate-toothed. Four of the species have 
been introduced. They are of very simple culture in 

3t 
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Symphoricarpns— continued. 
ordinary garden soil, and may be rsadDy increased by 
Biiokers, which are thrown up in abundance. The flowers 
of S. racemosus are much sought after by bees ; and its 
fruits form excellent food for game. 

S. micropbyllus (small-leaved), ft. white, axillary, solitary. 
August. I. roundish-ovate, slightly obtuse, pubescent. 7i. 4ft. 
Mexico, 1829. (B. M. 1975.) Syn. S. imntanus (B. i. 20). 



Symphoricarpns — continued. 

July to September, fr. white, large,. persistent through a great 
part of the winter. I. glaucous beneath, h. 4ft. to 6ft North 
America, 1817. (B. M. 2211 and L. B. C. 230, under name of 
Symplwria racemosus.) 

S. r. pauciflorus (few-flowered), ft., spike reduced to one or 
two flowers in the axils of the uppermost leaves. I. about lin. 
long. 

S. vulgaris (common). Coral Berry ; Indian Currant ; Common 




Fig. 557. Upper Portion op Plant op Symphytum asperrimum. 



S. montanus (mountain-loving). A synonym of S. miar 
S. occldentalls (Western).* Wolf Berry, fl. white, tinged with 
rose-colour, larger and more funnel-shaped than in S. racemosus 
m dense, termmal and axUIary spikes ; corolla much bearded 
within ; stamens and style protruded. Summer, fr. white 
(. oval, shortly petiolate, downy beneath, entire, or wavy-toothed 
or lobed on the young shoots. North America. 

S. raoemosns (racemose- flowered).* Common Snow Berry 
yj. rose-coloured, in loose and somewhat leafy, interrupted' 
spikes at the ends of the branches ; corolla bearded inside 



St. John's Wort. ft. red and yellow, small, in small, close clusters 
in the axils of all the leaves ; corolla sparingly bearded. July to 
September. //■. dark red, the size of hemp-aeed. I. elliptic-ovate, 
obtuse, glaucous, pubescent beneath, h. 3ft to 6ft. North 
America, 1730. In the form foliis variegatis the leaves are finely 
variegated with gi'een and yellow. 

SYMFKYANDBiA (from symphio, to grow together, 
and aner, andros, an anther ; the anthers are connate). 
Ord. Campanulacece. A genus comprising seven speoiea 
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Sympliyandra— continued. 
of hardy, perennial herbs, natives of the Orient, dis- 
tinguished from Campanula in having connate anthers. 
Flowers white, yeUow (or blue), often nodding, rather 
large, racemose or loosely paniculate, five-parted ; in- 
florescence centrifugal. Leaves broad, often cordate, 
toothed ; radical ones on long petioles ; oauline ones 
alternate, few or small. Three species have been intro- 
duced. A rather rich sandy loam, with plenty of drainage, 
suits these plants. They are propagated by division of 
the roots, or by young cuttings, in spring ; also by seeds. 

S. Armena (Armena). ji. blue, terminal, solitary, erect; calyx 
hoary, with triangular segments ; corolla tubular, velvety. June. 
I. ovate, acute, deeply serrated, velvety-hoary. A. 2ft. 1836. 

S. pendula (pendulous). Jl. cream-colour, paniculate ; calyx lobes 
lanceolate ; corolla funnel-shaped, velvety. July. I. ovate, 
acute, crenate-toothed, velvety. Stem branched, pendulous, 
somewhat woody, pilose, h. 2ft. 1823. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 66.) 

S. Wanneri(Wanner's).* Jl, blue ; calyx lobes acuminate, one-half 
shorter than the tubular-campanulate corolla; peduncles one- 
flowered, axillary and terminal. Summer. I. lanceolate, un- 
equally toothed, villous-pubescent, fclie lower ones petiolate. 
Stems erect, 6in. high, terete, striated, pubescent. Alps. Syn. 
Campanula Wanuen. 



SYMFHYOGZiOSSUItl. 

chTun (which see). 



A synonym of Cynan- 



SYMFHYOSTEMOIT (from symphyo, to unite, and 
stemon, a stamen ; the filaments are connate at base, in 
a cylindrical tube). Stns. Psithyrisma, Susarium. Obd. 
Iridece. A small genus (two or three species) of green- 
house or half-hardy plants, with fibrous roots, natives 
of extra-tropical South America or the 
Andes. Flowers several in a spathe, 
pedicellate ; perianth yellow, wbitish, or 
purple-striped, the tube rather long, 
funnel-shaped, the lobes sub-equal and 
erecto-patent ; stamens affixed to the 
throat ; scape sometimes very short, 
sometimes very tall and leafiess, or with 
one floral leaf. Leaves radical, linear, 
clustered. S. narcissoides, the only 
species introduced, thrives in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf mould. Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds, or by 
offsets, in spring. 

S. narcissoides (Narcissus-like), fi dirty- 
white, veined with brownish-purple, very 
fragrant, nodding, on short stalks, funnel- 
shaped ; spathe consisting of bracts, mem- 
branous at the margin, of which the lower- 
most is sharper than the others. June. I. 
very narrow, glaucous, subulate at apex. 
Stem 1ft. to lift. high. South coasts of 
South America,' 1828. Syn. Sisyrinchium 
odoratissi'mu.Tn (B. R. 1283). 
SYMPHYOSTEMONOUS. With 
united stamens. 

SYMPHYSIS. A term signifying a growing together. 

SYMPHYTUM: (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
corides, and derived from symphuo, I make to grow 
together; from its supposed power of healing wounds). 
Comfrey. Okd. Boraginece. A genus comprising about 
seventeen species of hardy, erect, sometimes tuberous 
herbs, natives of Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia. 
Flowers yellowish, blue, or purplish, pedicellate, cymose 
or racemose ; calyx five-cleft or five-parted, the segments 
linear ; coroUa broadly tubular, enlarged above, with five 
scales in the throat ; lobes five, very short, erect and tooth- 
like or scarcely spreading ; stamens five, affixed to the 
middle of the tube. Nutlets four, ovoid, smooth. Leaves 
alternate or mostly radical ; cauline ones sometimes de- 
current; uppermost ones sometimes closely approximate 
and nearly opposite. S. officinale is a well-known plant 
which has become rather widely naturalised along our 
water-courses ; it has much the taste and properties ot 
Bora=-e The species described below are showy subjects. 



Symphytum— conimitcd. 
thriving in almost any soil or situation. They succeed 
under the shade of trees, and flower throughout the 
principal part of the summer. Propagation may be 
effected by divisions. 

S. asperrlmum (very rough). Prickly Comfrey ; Ti-ottles. Jl. 
bluish-purple ; corolla campanulate, four times as long as the 
calyx. I. ovate-lanceolate, very acute at both ends, scabrid ; 
lower ones petiolate ; uppermost ones sub - sessile. Stem 
branched, strigosely bristly. A. 1ft. Caucasus, 1799. See Fig. 657. 
The variety attreo-variegatum has the leaves bordered with 
yellow. 

S. bohemlcum (Bohemian). A synonym of .S'. ojjicinale bohe- 
inicum. 

S, caucasloum (Caucasian).* Jl. blue ; corolla sometimes thrice 
as long as the obtusely five-toothed calyx, the limb campanu- 
late. l. ovate-lanceolate, hairy ; lower ones attenuated into long 
petioles ; upper ones nearly opposite, shortly decurrent at the 
sides of the stem. h. 3ft. Caucasus, 1320. (B. M. 3188.) 

S. Donli (Don's). Jl. blue ; calyx lobes subulate, scabrid ; corolla 
tube onualling the calyx, the limb campanulate, with linear, 
obtuse appendages. ;. scabrid ; lower ones ovate-lanceolate, 
attenuated into the petioles ; upper ones lanceolate, narrow, 
decurrent at the sides of the stem. h. 2tt. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 
294, under name of S. caitcasicum.) 

S. officinale (officinal). Alum ; Black Root ; Common Com- 
frey ; Knitback, &c. Jl. croamy-yellow, drooping, in scorpioid 
cymes ; calyx lobes narrow-lanceolate ; corolla Jin. long._ I. ovate- 
lanceolate; radical ones 4in. to Bin. long, on long, winged pe- 
tioles ; cauline ones shortly petiolate. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high, 
branched. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 1115.) 

S. o. bohemlcum (Bohemian).* Jl. red or reddish-purple; ra- 
cemes twin, erect, revolute at apex. I. running into the petioles. 
Bohemia, 1810. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 304.) Syn. S. bohemicum. 




'''Fig. 558. .Symphytum officinale luteo-marginatum. 



S. o. luteo-marglnatum (yellow-margined). A variety having 
the leaves margined with yellow. 1870. See Fig. 558. Syn. S. 
0. vanegatum. 

S. o. patens (spreading). A purple-flowered form. (Sy. En. B. 
1116.) 

S. o. varlegatum (variegated). A synonym of S. u. luteo-mar- 
ginaiuDt. 

S. orlentale (Oriental). /. whitish ; corolla twice as long as 
the five-toothed calyx, funnel-shaped above, with linear -at- 
tenuated appendages. (. oblong-ovate, acute, narrowed at base ; 
lower ones alternate, petiolate, sub - cordate ; uppermost ones 
nearly opposite, sessile. Stem branched, h. 3ft. Orient, 1752. 
Plant clustered, pubescent. 

S. o. angustior (narrowed). I oblong- or oval-lanceolate, undu- 
lated. (B. M. 1912, under name of S. orientale.) 

S. peregrinum (foreign). Jl. reddish and purphsh; calyx flve- 
parted nearly to the base, the segments acuminate ; corolla 
three or four times longer than the calyx, sub-campanulate above 
the middle, shortly five-cleft. (., lower ones on long petioles, 
elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate ; upper ones sessile. Stem tall, 
branched. Iberia, &c., 1816. See Fig. 559. (B. M. 6466.) This 
species is largely cultivated as a fodder plant, under the erro- 
neous name of S. asperrimum. By some authors it is regarded 
as a hybrid between S. aspeiTimum and S. officinale. 
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Symphytum — continued. 

S. tauricum (Taurian). fl. whitish ; calyx acutely lobed above 
the middle ; corolla twice as long as the calyx, with obtuse lobes 
and linear appendages. I. acute, slightly undulated ; lower ones 
alternate, petiolate, ovate - cordate ; uppermost ones opposite, 
sessile. Stem branched, h. Sft. Tauria, 1806. Plant pilose, 
hairy. (B. M. 1787.) 




Fig. 559. Inflorescence op Symphytum peregrinum. 



S. tuberosum (tuberous-rooted).* fi, ochreous. I. scarcely decur- 
rent; radical ones on long petioles. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. Root- 
stock short, horizontal. Europe (Britain). This resembles 
S. officinale, but the flowers are smaller, and the radical leaves 
are on longer petioles. (J. F. A. 225 ; Sy. En. B. 1117.) 

STMFIEZA (from aympiszo, to press; in reference 
to the stamens, which adhere to the corolla tube). 
Oed. Ericacece. A small genua (five species) of small, 
Heath-like, greenhouse shrubs, confined to South Africa. 
Flowers small, clustered in terminal heads, ebraoteate or 
tribracteate ; calyx rather thick, complanate and bilabiate 
or tubular-oampanulate and four-toothed ; corolla maroes- 
oent, oblique or curred, with a shortly-bifid limb, the 
lobes broad and oonuivent ; stamens four, exserted. 
Leaves ternately whorled, small or minute, linear or 
elliptic, salcate at back. S. capitellata, the only species 
introduced to our gardens, is a pretty little shrub, 
thriving in a compost of turfy peat and sand. It may 
be increased by young cuttings, inserted in sand, under 
a glass. 

S, capltellata (small-headed). Jl. pink. In sub-globose, drooping 
heads ; corolla thrice as long as the shortly-ciliated, compressed, 
bilobed calyx. July. i. linear-trigonal or erecto-incurved; floral 
ones scarcely longer than the calyx, h. lift. 1812. 

SYMFLOCAItrFUS (from symplohe, connection, and 
harpos, fruit; alluding to the coalescence of the ovaries 
into a compound fruit). SyNs. Modes, Spathyema. 
Obd. Aroidem (AracecB). A monotypic genus. The 
species is a large, robust, hardy, aquatic perennial, 



Symplocarpus — continued. 
having a. similar foetid odour to that of the skunk. It 
succeeds in a marshy situation, preferring peat soil. 
Increased by divisions. 

S. foetldus (foetid). Meadow or Skunk Cabbage, &c. fi. all 
fertUe ; spathe spotted and striped with purple and yellowish- 
green, ventricose or conchoid, curved at apex, thickly coriaceous, 
persistent; spadix violet, Included, globular, short-stalked, 
entirely covered with thickly-crowded flowers ; peduncle very 
short. May. I. 1ft to 2ft. long, ample, ovate-cordate, acute, 
thickly coriaceous, with thick nerves ; petioles short, robust, 
long-sheatluDg. Bootstock descending. h. 1ft. America, 
North-eastern Asia, and Japan. (B. M. 3224.) SYN. Pothos 
fmiUus (B. M. 836). 

STMFLOCOS (from symplohe, a, connection ; the 
stamens are united at the base). Including Hopea. 
Obd. StyracecB. A large genus (about 150 species) of 
stove or greenhouse, usually glabrous, rarely pubescent 
or villous, trees and shrubs, broadly dispersed over the 
warmer parts of Asia, Australia, and America. Calyx 
five-lobed, imbricated ; corolla lobes or segments five 
and one-seriate, or six to ten and biseriate, free or 
more or less connate ; stamens often numerous, many- 
seriate ; racemes or spikes axillary, loose or dense, 
sometimes reduced to few-flowered fascicles or even to 
single flowers. Leaves alternate, coriaceous or mem- 
branous. The five species introduced thrive in a, com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass 
(those of 8. coccinea and S. Sumuntia in heat). 

S. coccinea (scarlet). Ji. red, axillary, solitary, sessile, lin. 
broad ; corolla ten-lobed, spreading ; petals nearly connate at 
base. May. I. elliptic-oblong. Sin. to 4in. long, acuminate, 
obtuse at base, crenulated, glabrous above, pilose beneath ; 
petioles iln. long. h. 10ft. Mexico, 1825. Stove tree. 

S. cratsegoides (Cratsegus-like). Jl. white, small; panicles lin. 
to 5in. long, cyraosely many-flowered. April. I. 2iin. by lin. to 
liin., varying from lanceolate and acuminate to broadly obovate- 
elliptic and nearly obtuse, closely serrated towards the apex. 
h. 3ft. to 40ft. Himalaya and Japan, 1824. Greenhouse shrub or 
tree. 

S. japonlca (Japanese). JL pale yellow, sub-sessile ; racemes 
axillary, simple, shorter than the petioles, three to five-flowered. 
June. I. oblong- or obovate-elliptic, 2in. long, acute at both ends, 
glabrous, serrated; petioles iin. long. h. 10ft. Japan, 1850. 
Greenhouse tree. (S. Z. F. J. 24, under name of S. Iwnda.) 

S. slnloa (Chinese). Jl. white, fragrant ; racemes compound, 
terminal and axillary, as long as the leaves. May. I. elliptic, 
liin. to 2in. long, acute at both ends, serrated, and, as well as 
the branches and branchlets, pubescent. A. Sft. China, 1822. 
Greenhouse shrub. (B. B. 710.) 

S. Sumuntia (Sumuntia). Jl. whitish, small, produced in short, 
few-flowered spikes. Summer. I. narrowly elliptic, acute, serru- 
late, cnneate at base. Himalaya, 1883. An unattractive, stove 
shrub. (R. G. 1073, flg. c-g.) 

S. tlnctoria (dyer's). Horse Sugar ; Sweet Leaf. Jl. yellow, 
odorous, six to fourteen in close and bracted clusters. April. 
I. elongated-oblong. Sin. to 5iii. long, acute, obscurely toothed, 
thickish, almost persistent, minutely pubescent and pale beneath. 
h. Sft. South United States, 1780. Greenhouse shrub. The 
leaves are sweet, and are greedily eaten by cattle ; after drying, 
they are used for dyeing yellow. 

STMFODE, SYMFODZUM. "A stem made up 
of a series of superposed branches in a way to imitate 
a simple axis; a Sympodial stem" (Asa Gray). 

SYN. A term which, in Greek compounds, signifies 
union, adhesion, or growing together : e.g., Synantherous, 
stamens coalesoent by their anthers ; Synoarpous, com- 
posed of two or more united carpels. 

SYNADEITIVM (from syn, united, and aden, a 
gland; the glands of the involucre are united in a cup 
or disk). African Milk-bush. Obd. Euphorbiacew. A 
small genus (two or three species) of slightly fleshy, terete- 
branched, stove shrubs, natives of South and tropical 
East Africa. Mowers rather inconspicuous, in terminal, 
loosely corymbose, bi- or triohotomously-branohed, cymes ; 
involucre oampanulate, regular, five-lobed, five-glanded, 
seated on a flat-concave capule ; males (on separate 
cymes) from twenty to thirty in five fascicles ; females 
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Synadenitiin. — continued. 
solitary, with bifid, recurved atigmae. Leayes scattered, 
obovate, entire, rather thick. Only one species has been 
introduced. It thrives in a thoroughly well- drained, 
sandy loam, with the addition of a little well-rotted 
cow-dung. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
thoroughly dried at the base, inserted in sand, and 
occasionally very slightly moistened.- 

S, Grantil (Captain Grant's). _/?. red-purple ; involucre iin. in 
diameter ; ^ pedicels purplish ; cymes axillary, corymbosely 
branched, _6in. to Sin. long, green ; bracts appressed. November. 
h 3in. to 4in. long, obtuse, not very succulent, dark green above, 
paler below. Stem stout, terete, h. 6ft: to 10ft. Central Africa, 
1867. (B. M. 5633.) 

STITAITDBiA (from syn, together, and aner, andros, 
an anther ; the posterior and sterile anthers are connate). 
Ord. LabiatfE. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
hardy, hairy, fibrous-rooted biennial, with the habit of 
Lamium, and requiring ordinary culture. 

S. grandiflora (large-flowered), fl. white or nearly so, solitary 
In the bracts ; corolla liin. long ; filaments bearded. June. 
I. membranous, cordate, coarsely crenate, all but the floral 
ones (which are reduced to ovate, sessile bracts) long-petioled. 
h. 1ft. to 2tt. North America, 1827. 

SYIfAXSIlA (of Schrader). A synonym of Aphel- 
andra. 

STITAICTHERIIiE. Synonymous with Gompositce. 

STITAFHIiEBITJIIlI. Included under Davallia and 
Lindsnya. 

SYITARKHIiITA. A synonym of Mimusops (which 
see). 

STXCABFIUM. A multiple fruit, as the Mulberry ; 
or a fieshy, aggregate fruit, like that of Magnolia. 

STXECKAITTHnS (from syneches, continuous, and 
anthos, a fiower ; in allusion to the arrangement of the 
inflorescence). Stns. Rathea^ ReinecMa. Ord. Palmce. 
A small genus, consisting of two Central American and one 
Columbian species of gregarious, unarmed, stove Palms. 
Flowers greenish or the males purplish, minute ; spathes 
many, tubular, membranous, persistent; spadices many, 
on long and slender peduncles, erect in flowering, with 
straight, compressed or ancipitons branches. Fruit red- 
dish-yellow, shining, ellipsoid, one- seeded. Leaves ter- 
minal, equally pinnatisect ; segments broad or narrow, 
membranous, acuminate, plicate-nerved, often interrupted, 
the margins recurved at base ; rachis convex at back, 
deeply keeled above ; petioles channelled above ; sheaths 
short, opening. Trunk slender, annulate, often stoloni- 
ferous. 8. fibrosus, the only species introduced, is an 
exceedingly graceful Palm, requiring similar treatment to 
Chamsedorea (which see). 

S. fibrosus (fibrous-rooted).* jl. in two-ranked, short, linear 
clusters ; spathes several ; spadices one-third as long as the 
leaves; the branches many, very slender, forked, fr. orange-red, 
sessile, lin. to liin. long. I. 4ft. long, erect and spreading ; leaf- 
lets numerous, 1ft. to lift, long, spreading and rather pendulous, 
linear-lanceolate. Trunk Wt. high, green. Central America. 
(B. M. 6572.) 

SYITEDBAL. Growing on the angles of a stem. 

SYXGENESIA. A Linnean class, characterised by 
having Syngenesious anthers. 

SYNGEITESIOTIS. Having the anthers united at 
their edges, so as to form a tube. 

STITGONIUM (from syn, confluent, and gone, the 
womb ; alluding to the cohesion of the ovaries). Ord. 
Aroidece (Aracem). A genus comprising about eight 
species of stove, climbing shrubs, natives of tropical 
America. Flowers monoecious, the males and females 
remote ; spathe tube ovoid, accrescent, persistent, the 
throat contracted, the lamina boat-shaped, at length 
deciduous; spadix inappendioulate, much shorter than the 



Syngfomixim — contimte d. 
spathe ; peduncles fascicled or solitary, short. Leaves 
petiolate ; primary ones sagittate ; adults pedately three 
to nine-out ; petioles elongated ; sheaths persistent, 
accrescent. The species introduced are described below. 
They are easily grown in a house where a high tem- 
perature and a moist atmosphere are maintained. An 
open compost of loam and peat, or leaf mould, to which 
some coarse sand should be added, is best; the plants 
are not, however, very fastidious regarding, soil. Plenty 
of water and frequent syringinga are essential in the 
summer or growing season ; and no more shade should be 
applied than is requisite to keep the leaves from scorching. 
Propagated easily by dividing the stems into lengths con- 
sisting of about three joints, and inserting them in pots, 
in a brisk heat. These soon become established, and make 
new growth at the top. Any old plants which get too high 
for the house they occupy may have their tops cut off 
and inserted as large cuttings : these soon re-establish 
themselves. 

S. afi&ne (related). Jl., spathe green, the lamina yellowish within ; 
peduncles very numerous, two to seven from one axil, slender, 
nearly equalling the spathe. I. acute ; anterior lobes oblong- 
triangular ; posterior ones trisected, sub-auriculate or auriculate ; 
petioles twice or thrice as long as the leaves, sheathed above the 
middle. Brazil SYN. 5. graaile. 

S. auritum (eared). Five Fingers, fi., spathe tube purplish, 
cylindrical, the lamina ovate-oblong, shortly cuspidate, purplish 
at throat, the rest yellow; peduncles short. I. three or nearly 
five-cut ; middle segment largest, broadly ovate-oblong, rounded 
and shortly cuneate towards the base ; lateral segments inequi- 
lateral, falcate-oblong, auriculate. Branches green. Jamaica. 

S. gracUe (slender). A synonym of S. ajtne. 

S. podophyllum albo-Uneatum (foot-leaved, white-lined). 
Jl., spathe tube oblong-ovoid, the lamina cuspidulate; peduncles 
many. I. at first sagittate ; adults consisting of five to seven 
distant, oblong-lanceolate, acute segments ; midrib and lateral 
nerves whitish ; petioles elongated. Central America. SVN. 
5. Seemanni. 

S. Seemanni (Seemann's). A synonym of 5". podophyllum, albo- 
lineatwm. 

S. Vellozianum (Velloz'). Jl., spathe tube green, ovate, acumi- 
nate, the limb pale yellowish-green outside, whitish-green 
within; peduncles man^, rather long, slender. I. at first rather 
broadly sagittate ; petioles scarcely longer than the blade, 
sheathed above the middle. Young branches slender. Rio de 
Janeiro. S. Reidellanum is a form of this species with an oblong 
spathe tube, and shorter peduncles. 

S. Wendlandli (Wendland's). jl., spathe tube rather shorter 
than the oblong-lanceolate, cuspidate-acuminate lamina ; spadix 
one-sixth shorter than the spathe ; peduncle equalhng the spathe 
tube. I. rather longer than the petioles, trisected, the segments 
oblong-lanceolate ; young leaves sagittate. Caudex ascending ; 
internodes green. Costa B,ica. 

SYITGBAMIIXIi. Included under Gymnogramme. 

SYNNETIA. See Synnotia. 

SYNNOTIA (named in honour of W. Synnot, who 
collected many plants at the Cape of Good Hope). Erro- 
neously spelt 8ynnetia. Ord. Irideos. A small genus 
(three species) of pretty, greenhouse, bulbous plants, 
natives of South Africa. Flowers rather large, sessile ; 
perianth funnel-shaped, with erecto-patent, unequal lobes ; 
stamens affixed at base of throat ; spathes scattered at 
the sides of the stem, rather broad, cut or fimbriate- 
toothed at apex, one-flowered. Leaves few, flat, linear- 
ensiform, flaccid. Stem simple or very slightly branched. 
Propagation is readily effected by seeds; or by offsets, 
which are freely produced. Seeds should be sown in 
pans of sandy soil, about September, and placed in a 
cool frame. The young plants may remain in the seed- 
pans for the flrst year, when they should be either 
potted singly or planted out. Three or four years 
elapse before they flower. Propagation by offsets is 
a much quicker method, as the plants then generally 
flower the second year. Synnotias, cultivated as pot 
plants, are adapted for conservatory and cool greenhouse 
decoration, in spring, The bulbs should be potted rather 
firmly, in sandy loam and leaf soil, during October, 
placing about six or eight in a 5in, pot, and covering 
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them with lin. of soil. The pots may then be plunged 
or stood 6n ashes in a cool frame, and but little water 
will be required throughout the winter. When the flowers 
appear, more water may be given, and the plants fully 
exposed to light and plenty of air : draughts, however, 
must be avoided. After flowering, growth and a gradual 
ripening should be encouraged, by keeping the plants 
watered for a time. When the leaves die away, the 
bulbs may be shaken out and stored in bags until the 
autumn, or they may be allowed to remain in the soil 
and be kept dry. 

S. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. alternate, distant ; perianth violet 
and yellow, the tube cuf ved, the segments ovate ; spathe gin. 
long ; scape erect, 6m. to lOin. high, simple or branched, leafy. 
March. I. distichous, striated, acute, gin. broad. 1786. (B. H. 
ii. 25 ; B. M. 548, under name of Ixia bicolor.) 

S. galeata (helmeted). Jl., perianth ringent, the three lower seg- 
ments yellowish, the others white tinged with red. I. ovate- 
ensiform. 



Fig. 560. Flowering Branch of Lilac Charles X. 



S. variegata (variegated).* fi. alternate, distant ; periant^ yellow 
and violet, the tube elongated, liin. long, the uppermost seg- 
ment erect, the two lateral ones recurved; scape terete, simple, 
lift. high. May. I. ovate-lanceolate-ensiform, the lower ones 
distichous, the upper ones alternate. 1825. (S. B. F. G. 150.) 

SYNONYM. 

name. 



In botany, a. superseded or unused 



The same as Gamosepalous 



SYNSEFALOUS. 

(which see). 

SYKINGA (from syrin, syringos, a pipe ; the 
branches are long and straight, and are flUed with 
medulla). Lilac ; Pipe-tree. Including lAgustrina. Okd. 
Oleacece. A well-known genus, comprising about ten 
species of ornamental, hardy, deciduous, glabrous or 
pubescent shrubs, natives of Eastern Europe and tem- 
perate Asia. Flowers disposed in terminal, thyrsoid or 
trichotomous panicles, the inflorescence at first centri- 




Syringa — continued. 

petal, ultimately often centrifugal ; calyx campanulate, 
irregularly toothed; corolla tube cylindrical, rarely 
shortened; lobes four, shorter or longer than the tube, 
induplicate-valvate ; stamens two, affixed nearly at the 
apex of the tube, the filaments short or filiform. Leaves 
opposite, entire or rarely pinnatisect. Nearly all the 
species, and many splendid varieties, have been intro- 
duced to our gardens. The common English name is said 
to have been derived from Lilac or Lilag, the Persian 
word for the flowers. The common Lilac, S. vulgaris, and 
its varieties, are the • largest in the genus, and are also 
among the commonest and most beautiful of our spring- 
flowering shrubs. 

Propagation. Lilacs may be readily increased by 
suckers, which are produced in abundance from the roots. 
Scarce or good varieties may be increased by means of 
shield-budding, using a pushing bud in April, or a dormant 
one in July. Crown-grafting or cleft-grafting in March 
is also practicable, either on stocks near the 
ground, or on others prepared as dwarf or tall 
standards. Seedling plants should be raised 
for stocks, as they are less likely to produce 
suckers, which would, in due course, deprive 
the bud or graft of its full amount of nutri- 
ment. Strong-growing varieties are usually 
worked near the ground, and the new shoot 
allowed to run up ; others, of slender growth, 
are best united higher up on a more vigorous 
stock. The varieties may also be raised from 
cuttings. 

Cultivation. Pew shrubs are more univer- 
sally grown and admired when in flower than 
the species and varieties, of Syringa. They 
grow freely, and flower profusely outside in 
almost any soil and situation, but well repay 
any extra attention bestowed in removing 
suckers or giving a, little good soil occa- 
sionally. They are also amongst the best of 
subjects for forcing in winter and early spring. 
One of the finest varieties for this latter pur- 
pose is Charles X. (see Fig. 560) : its panicles of 
flowers are much larger and more compact 
than the so-called Persian Lilac of gardens 
(S. chinensis), which is, however, well adapted 
for treating in a similar way. In France, 
Lilacs are extensively forced in places where 
light is excluded. The flowers thus become, 
by blanching, pure white, and are in great re- 
quest in the flower market for making bou- 
quets, &c. ; large quantities being sent annually 
to England, amongst other places. The com- 
mon Lilac {S. vulgaris) is also amenable to 
blanching. It has been recently discovered 
that, if forced in a sufficiently heated struc- 
ture, the colouring matter has no time to form 
in the flowers, and therefore the same results 
are obtained as if the plant were, according to the old 
recognised method, grown in a place where light was 
excluded. 

Lilac flowers, when blanched pure white, have a very 
chaste and beautiful appearance. The process of blanch- 
ing is best performed in a cellar or shed, from which all 
light can be excluded. A temperature of 55deg. or 60deg., 
with a moist atmosphere, should be maintained, and it 
should preferably be secured by fermenting material com- 
posed of stable litter and leaves. One disadvantage 
connected with blanching is the impossibility of obtaining 
any foliage to accompany the flowers. Leaves procured 
from other plants exposed to light may, however, be 
substituted. 

Forcing. Lilac plants intended for forcing are best 
prepared by being grown purposely in pots ; at any rate, 
they should be lifted and potted early in autumn, 
using any ordinary loamy soil, and afterwards standing 
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them outside until required. Only those with plenty of 
flower-buds should be selected for forcing. The difference 
in flower and wood-buds is not always readily seen, as 
both are on the points of the shoots. Flower-buds are 
globose, and much more plump than the others, and may 
thus be distinguished. Light protecting material should 
be placed round the pots for the winter, and a few plants, 
as may be required, introduced to the forcing house at 
intervals of two or three weeks from November onwards. 
A moist temperature of 55deg. will be sufficient at first, as 
it is important that the flowers should be induced to start 
a little in advance of the leaves. When Lilacs are placed 
direct into a high temperature, growth is unduly excited, 
and the flowers often remain dormant, and eventually die 
away instead of opening. When flowering is over, the 
growths may be out back to within 2in. of the starting 
point of the previous year. Lilacs do not answer well 
for forcing two years in succession ; consequently, two 




Fig. 561. Flowering Branch of Syringa chinensis. 

batches should be kept, one to remain in the ground 
outside while the other is being forced. Where expense 
is not an object, beautiful plants may be purchased 
annually. They are imported from the Continent in large 
quantities, both as dwarfs and standards, and are all 
invariably well set with flower buds. 

Fungi. Pew Fungi ever do conspicuous harm to 
plants of this genus, and none are known to be really 
dangerous to their welfare. The only ones that call for 
even a passing reference are those that grow on the 
living leaves. These organs are occasionally more or 
less covered with a diffused white coat of hyphae of 
Oidium (which see for remedies). Other plants show a 
dark coating of Fumago vagans, so widely diffused on 
almost all shrubby plants, especially when growing under 
trees infested by Aphides. Well syringing the leaves 
with clean water, or with soapsuds, wiU remove honey- 
dew, which serves as the food of the Fungus, and will 
also clear away the Fungus itself. In the North of 



Syrim^f a — continue d . 
Scotland, the leaves of Lilacs often show brown patches, 
with a green, watery border. These patches are the 
work of a Fungus, discovered by Mr. A. S. Wilson, and 
named by Mr. Berkeley Ovularia Syringre (G. C, 19th 
Oct., 1881). Hyphae are pushed out through the sto- 
mata of the leaves, and each bears on the tip a pear- 
shaped spore, fixed by the broader end. Mr. W. G. 
Smith has described the sexual spores of this Fungus. 
They are formed on the decaying, fallen leaves. The 
best remedy is to gather and burn such leaves in autumn. 
The leaves of Lilacs are apt to be disfigured by dry 
spots, the work of various Fungi, e.g., Asteroma vagans, 
Cercospora Lilacis, Phyllosticta Syringce, Septoria 








Fig. 562. Flowering Branch of Syringa Emodi, 

Sy ringce, &c. ; but it would be useless to enter into a descrip- 
tion of these so-called species, as they are only stages in 
the development of others, probably Pyrenomyceies, not 
yet ascertained ; and the effects are much alike with all 
of them. A few of these have not yet been recorded 
as British. The Lilacs seem little the worse for their 
presence. Probably, burning the fallen leaves would 
be found suficient to prevent the disfigurement from 
spreading. 

Insects. Insect pests are not dangerous. They are 
chiefly the larvffi of a few Moths; e.g., the Privet Hawk- 
moth (see Sphing^dae), one or two Noctuce and Geometers, 
and one of the Tineina, named Oracilaria syringella. The 
last-mentioned causes the most conspicuous damage, as it 
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IS very oommon. Its larva burrows in the leaves, and 
forms an irregnlar mine, ending in a pale blotch. After 
a time, it leaves the mine, and rolls up the leaf into a 
tube for its own protection, till full-fed, when it drops 
to the soil, and becomes a pupa below ground. The 
moth is about ^in. in spread of wings : these are 
yeUowish-white, with a basal patch, a blotch on the 
inner margin, and three oblique bars (all brown). The 
leaves should be picked off while the larvse are in them, 
and may be crushed or burned. The larvse of the other 
Moths are all much larger than the Gracilaria. They 
may be exterminated by shaking the bushes over anything 
placed below, to receive the insects as they fall. 




Fig. 553. Flowerinb Branch and Leaf of Syringa 
japonica. 



S. amurensls (Amur), a synonym of S. japonica, 
S. ohlnensls (Chinese). Kouen Lilac. Jl. of an intense violet 
colour; corolla limb flat. May and June, l, including the 
petioles, six to seven lines long, ovate-lanceolate, slightly acute 
at the base, acuminate at apex, highly glabrous, h. 1ft. 1795. 
This plant varies somewhat in the colour of its flowers. It is 
regarded by some authors as a hybrid between S. pergica and 
S. vulgaris. See Fig. 561. Syns. S. dubia, S. rothomagenm. 

S. dubla (doubtful). "Persian Lilac." Erroneously called S. per- 
sim m gardens, A synonym of S. chinensis. 

S. Emodi (Mount Bmodus).* Jl. purplish or white, often fascicled • 
corolla tube Jin. long, lobes fin. long; panicles dense-flowered. 
April. (. 3jin. long, IJin. broad, elliptic or ovate, acute at 
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both ends, glabrous ; secondary nerves prominently reticulated 
beneath; petioles iin. to Jin. long. h. 6ft. Himalayas, 1840. 
See Fig. 662. (B. R. xxxi. 5.) 

S. E. Tarieeata (variegated). This differs from the type in 
having theleaves blotched with dull yellow. 

S* Japonlca (Japanese). Jl. creamy-white, in a dense-flowered 
thyrse. Summer. I. broad-ovate, acuminate, with a rounded or 
sub-cuneate base, glabrate above ; midrib and veins pubescent 
beneath. Japan, &c, A handsome shrub. See Fig. 563. 
(G. C. n. b., XXV. 561.) Syns. 5. aTnurensiSt Ligustrina amureneis. 

S. Joslksea (Countess von Josika's).* Jl. bluish-purple, scentless ; 
corolla limb slightly concave ; pedicel not exceedmg the calyx. 
May. I. elliptic-lanceolate, acute, wrinkled, slightly ciliated, 
glabrous, intense green and shining above, whitish beneath ; 

Setioles of the upper leaves two to three lines long. h. 5ft. to 10ft, 
[ungary, 1835. (B. 24 ; B. M, 3278 ; B, R. 1733,) 

S. oUata (oblate), Jl. purple, profusely produced in very orna- 
mental bunches ; cup of the calyx more acutely four-toothed tihan 
in the common Lilac, May, I. very striking, large, rather fleshy, 
oblately cordate. China, 1859, About the size of the English 
Lilac, but more tree-like in general outline. There is a white- 
flowered variety, 

S. perslca (Persian), Jl. bluish-purple or white, the limb rather 
flat. May and June, I. lanceolate, acute, highly glabrous, some- 
times parted or pinnatifid. A, 4ft. to 5ft, Persia, 1640, The 
smallest species of the genus. 



S. p. Integrifolia (entire-leaved), 
under name of »S, persica. ) 



i, all undivided, (B, M, 486, 




FIG. 564. Branch, in Fruit, of Syringa persica laciniata. 

S. p. laolnlata (torn). I. all, or nearly all, inciso-pinnati&d, 
See Fig. 564. (L. B. C. 1107.) 

S. rothomagensis (Rouen). A synonym of 5. dubia. 

S, villosa (villous). Jl. bluish-purple ; corolla-tnbe slender, the 
limb with oblong, reflexed lobes. May, I. ovate or ovate-elliptic, 
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rather obtuse, glabrous above, pilose on the principal nerves 

beneath. /;. 3tt. to 6tt. North China, 1880. 
S. vulgaris (common).* Common Lilac ; Pipe-tree. Ji. red, blue, 

or white; corolla limb slightly concave. May. I. cordate or 

ovate-cordate, highly glabrous, h. 8ft. to 20ft. or more. Persia, 

Hungary, Ac, 1597. Many beautiful varieties, of which the 

following are a selection, are referred to this species. 
S, V. alba (white).* Ji. white ; thyrse ample, clustered. Branches 

and buds greenish, h. 12ft to 15ft. There are two .sub-varieties ; 

major, with larger, and plena, ^vith double, flowers. 
S. V. ceerulea (blue), fi. slightly rosy, at length becoming blue ; 

thyrse sparingly clustered, ft. 12ft. A sub-variety has the leaves 

imperfectly variegated. 
S. V. grandlflora (large-flowered). /. red, large. 
S, V. purpurea (purple). Ji, violet-purple ; thyrse ample, crowded. 

Branches and buds purplish. 
S. v. vlolacea (violet). Scotch Lilac. JI. of a beautiful violet or 

lUac ; thyrse sparingly clustered. Branches and buds purplish. 

h. 10ft. (B. M. 183.) 



A select list of garden varieties 



Gakden Varieties. 
is given below : 

Alba graxdiflora, flowers white, large, one of the best ; Alba 
MAGNA, one of the finest whites ; Alba virginalis, flowers 
snowy-white, trusses large, good for forcing ; Alphonse 
Lavallee, flowers sky-blu,e, shaded with violet, double, in very 
large trusses ; Charles X., flowers deep purplish-lilac when 

frown outside, white when forced, very large trusses, extra 
ne, one of the best for forcing ; Dr. Ltndley, flowers reddish- 
lilac, in extremely large clusters ; Le Gaulois, flowers dark 
peach-colour, with light centres, very double, in large, close 
trusses ; Lemoinei, flowers pale ashy-lilac, double ; Mathieu 
DE Dombasle, flowers reddish-mauve, double, trusses nearly 
1ft. long ; Michel Buchner, flowers pale lilac, rose-margined, 
double, in fine, erect, pyramidal trusses: Raxunculiflora, 
flowers dark red, becoming lilac, double ; Renoncule, flowers 
azure-mauve, strongly perfumed, double, very full ; Rubella 
plena, flowers vinous-red, changing to rosy-violet, double. 

SYRINCrA, MOCK. A common name for Fhila- 
delphus coronarius (which see). 

STBiHTCrODEA (from syriggodes, fistular ; in refer- 
ence to the slender perianth tube). Ord. IridecB. A 
small, South African genus (three species) of pretty, dwarf, 
greenhouse herbs. Flower solitary in the spathe, sub- 
sessile or shortly pedicellate ; perianth salver or funnel- 
shaped, with a long and very slender tube and sub-equal, 
spreading lobes ; stamens affixed to the throat ; spathes 
sub-sessile within the leaves, narrow, hyaline. Leaves 
filiform. Only the typical species, S. pulchella, has been 
introduced. For culture, see Ixia. 

S. pulchella (rather pretty). Ji., perianth tube cylindrical, Ipn. 
to 2in. long, thickened above ; limb pale purple, the segments 
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obovate-cuneate, deeply emarginate ; spathe valves lanceolate, 
iin. to |in. long. Autumn. I. four to six, setaceous, falcate, 

flabrous, 3in. to 4in. long. Bulb globose, thick, one-flowered, 
outh Africa, 1873. A very pretty plant. (B. M. 6072 : P. d. S. 
2096.) 

STBINGrODEA (of Don). Included under Erica. 

STKFHUS. A genus of two- winged flies (Diptera) 
popularly known as " Hawkflies," because of their rapid, 
darting flight. They are partial to settling on flowers ; 
and most of them are conspicuous because of the bright 
spots of yellow, and the metallic greens and other hues, 
that they bear. They mostly vary in size between a 
common Housefly and a Bluebottle Fly ; and some of them 
are a good deal the same shape as the latter insect. 
Hawkflies are mostly smooth-bodied ; but, in several genera 
allied closely to Syrphus (e.g., Volucella), the species are 
hairy, and some look much like small Humble-bees. There 
are numerous species in the genus Syrphus, a good many 
of which are British. The larvse are of much assistance 
to gardeners, by destroying the Aphides, or Green-flies. 
The larvse of the various species are much alike ; all of 
them are fleshy, and taper from the hinder end to the 
pointed anterior part, in which is situated the mouth. 
The body is ringed, and the larva moves very much as 
a leech does, by contracting and lengthening its body. 
The female fly lays her eggs on twigs infested by 
Aphides. The larvse, so soon as hatched, begin to feed 
on these insects, seizing them one by one, holding each 
in the air till sucked dry, and then seizing and sucking 
another. When full-fed, the larvse fix themselves by the 
tails, by means of a cement, to twigs of the plants, and, 
usually in a few days, the flies emerge. They should 
not be injured by gardeners, but should be protected as 
far as possible. 

SYSTBEFHIA. A synonym of Ceropeg^ia (which 
see). 

STZYGIUM. Included under Eug'enia (which 
see). 

SZOWITZIA (named after M. Szovitz, a Hungarian 
botanist and traveller, who died in 1831). Obd. Umbelli- 
ferw. A monotypio genus. The species is a slender, 
hardy, glabrous, annual herb, native of the South Caucasus 
region. It has slender, compound umbels of white flowers, 
and ternate, dissected leaves. Having little beauty, it is 
probably lost to cultivation. 
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TABEBUIA (said to be the native name in Brazil). 
Ord. Bignoniact^cp. A genus embracing nearly sixty 
species of stove, glabrous, pubescent, or villous, erect 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
often ample, racemose or cymose ; calyx tubular, at first 
closed, afterwards variously out at apex ; corolla tube 
elongated, straight or scarcely incurved ; limb spreading, 
sub-bilabiate, of five rounded, nearly equal lobes ; stamens 
four, didynamous. Capsules oblong or elongated, sub- 
terete. Leaves opposite or slightly scattered, simple (one- 
foliolate ?), trifoliolate, or often digitately five to seven- 
foliolate ; leaflets petiolulate, entire or toothed. Few of 
the species are in cultivation. They require precisely 
similar treatment to that recommended for Tecoma 
(under which these plants are sometimes included). 

T. sascnllfolia (Horse Chestnut-leaved). Jl., corolla orange- 
coloured, sub-carapamilate, the three lower lobes marked with 
yellow spots ; panicle terminal, sub-corymbose. June. I. digi- 
tate ; lea^ets seven, obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, narrowed 
at base, membranous, pubescent above, caneseent-tomentose 
beneath. BrancUets pubescent, h. 20ft. Mexico. Tree. Syn. 
Bignonia ascuUfolia. 
T. oliry»ailtha (golden-flowered). This is the correct name of 
the plant described in this work as Bignonia chrysantha. Syn. 
Tecoma chrysaiUha. 
T. leucoxyla (white-wooded). This is the correct name of the 
plant described in this work as Bignonia pallida. Syn. Bignonia 
lertcoxyla (of Velloso). 
T. serratifoUa (serrate-leaved). II., corolla yellow, glabrous, 
2in. to 2Jin. long, narrowly infundibular ; corymbs contracted. 
I. chartaceous, devoid of scales; leaflets five, Sin. to Sin. long, 
oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, sub-entire, h. 20tt. West 
Indies, 1822. Tree. Syn. Tecoma serratifoUa. 
T. spectabills (showy).* This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Bignonia speciaiilis. Syn. Tecoma 
spectaUlis (F. d. S. 948); 

TABERN'aSMOM'TANA (named in honour of James 
Theodore Tabernaemontanus, of Heidelberg, a celebrated 
physician and botanist, who died in 1590). Syns. Pan- 
daca, Beichardia (of Dennstaedt). Including Co»o- 
pharyngia. Ord. Apocynacece. A genus comprising about 
110 species of stove, evergreen, often glabrous trees or 
shrubs, broadly dispersed over tropical regions. Flowers 

Vol. IV. 
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white or yellowish ; calyx usually small, five-lobed or five- 
parted ; corolla salver-shaped, the throat not scaly, the 
lobes contorted ; anthers sagittate, very acute ; cymes 
scarcely branched. Berries or follicles two, globose, 
oblong, ovoid, or reourved-reniform, smooth or three- 
ribbed. Leaves opposite, slender or coriaceous, penni- 
veined. The species, a select few of which are here 
described, are interesting plants. T. vMlis (a species 
probably not in cultivation), when tapped, yields a copious 
supply of thick, sweet milk, resembling that of the cow 
in appearance, but in substance rather sticky, owing to 
the presence of caoutchouc. A mixture of loam, sand, 
and peat, is the most suitable soil for Tabern£emontanas. 
Young plants are obtainable by means of cuttings, in- 
serted in sand, under a glass, in moist heat. Except 
where otherwise indicated, all the under-mentioned species 
are shrubs, having white flowers. 

T, Amsozila (Amsonia). A synonym of Amsonia Taber- 
ncemontana. 

T. amygdallfoUa (Almond-leaved). Jl. highly odorous ; corolla 
segments obovate, undulated, nearly equal to the tube ; cymes 
dichotomous, one-third to half the length of the leaves. July. 
I. oval-lanceolate or obovate-oblong, acute at both ends, Sin. to 
5in. long, shining; petioles ^in. to Un. long. K 6ft. South 
America, 1780. (B. E. 338.) 

T. Barter! (Barter's).* Jl. lin. long ; corolla tube slightly dilated 
at base and apex, the segments oblong-obovate, obtuse, rather 
shorter than the tube ; peduncles dichotomously branched, few- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves. Summer. I. oblong, attenu- 
ated at both ends, the upper ones 2in. to 3in. long, in unequal 
whorls ; petioles dilated and slightly connate at base. Branches 
pale. h. 6ft. Western tropical Africa, 1870. (B. M. 5859.) 

T. ooronarla (crowned).* Adam's Apple ; East Indian Rose Bay. 
Jl. odorous at night ; corolla tube gin. long, the segments oblong, 
obtuse, rather longer than the tube ; peduncles in pairs from the 
forks of the branches, erect, dichotomous, four to six-flowered. 
July. I. opposite, unequal, elliptic - oblong, acute at base, 
obtuse and acuminate at apex, 3in. to 4in. long, membranous. 
Branches dichotomous. h. 4ft. Native country unknown ; cul- 
tivated throughout India. 1770. (B. R. 1064; L. B. C. 406.) 
There is a double-flowered form, Jlove-pleno. (B. M. 1865, under 
name of NeriuTn coronanum.) 

T. densifiora (dense-flowered). A synonym of Rauwoljia densi- 
flora. 

B 
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T. dlchotoma (dichotomous). ft. slightly odorous, lin. long ; 
corolla segments slightly exceeding the tube ; cymes terminal, 
dichotomously branched, many-flowered, nearly equalling the 
leaves j peduncles naked. Sin. to 6in. long. September. I. oblong, 
acute at base, obtuse at apex, 2iin. to Bin. long ; petioles six to 
ten lines long, embraced by the sheath-like stipules. Branches 
terete, ft. 6ft. India, 1840. {B. E. 1841, 55.) Stn. Ceriera 
diehotoma (L. B. C. 1516). 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered), ft. yellow, inodorous ; calyx 
lobes Sin. long, leafy, gland-bearing towards the base ; corolla 
tube fourteen lines long, the lobes obovate, very obtuse, shorter ; 
peduncles terminal, twice-forked, few-flowered. Summer. (. oval 
or elliptic-obovate, acute at base, long and acutely cuspidate 
at apex, 2in. to 4in. long, one in each pair smaller, glabrous. 
Branchlets dichotomous. A. 6ft. British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, 1823. (B. M. 5226.) 

T. gratiSBima (very sweet-scented). A synonym of T. recurva. 

T. lanrlfolia (Laurel-leaved), ft. yellow ; corolla lobes linear- 
oblong, shorter than the tube ; cymes contracted ; peduncle about 
as long as the petioles. May. I. oval' or oval-oblong, 4in. to Sin. 
long, blunt at both ends. ft. 10ft. West Indies, 1768. Stove 
shrub. (B. R. 716.) 



TABLi: MOUNTAIN FINE. See Finns pnngens. 
TACAMAHAC. See Fopulns balsamifera. 

TACCA (the Malay name). Stn. Ataccia. _ Oed. 
Taccaceae. A genus oomprismg about nine species of 
stove, perennial herbs; three are natiyes of tropical 
America, and the rest inhabit various tropical regions. 
Berry (? always) indehiscent. Other characteristics those 
of the order (which see). The species best known to 
cultivators are here described. The tubers of T. pinnati- 
fida contain a great deal of starch, known as South 
Sea Arrowroot, and largely employed as an article of 
diet throughout the tropics. A compost of loam, peat, 
and sand, is most suitable for the culture of these plants. 
They must be very sparingly watered while in a dor- 
mant state. Propagation may be effected by division 
of the roots. 
T. artocarpifolla (Artocarpus-leaved). ft. very numerous, on 

pedicels lin. to Sin. long, the sterile, pendulous ones filiform ; 




Fig. 1. Upper Portion op Scape, with Fruits, of Tacca pinnatifida. 



T. longlflora (long-flowered), ft., corolla tube very long, slightly 
swollen below the middle ; peduncles lax, about three-flowered. 
Summer. I. oblong-elliptic, abruptly acuminate, acute at base ; 
petioles dilated at base. Sierra Leone, 1849. Tree. (B. M. 
4484 ; F. d. S. 534.) 

T. longifoUa (long-leaved), ft. fin. long ; corolla lobes obovate- 
oblong, reflexed, equalling the tube ; cymes axillary, dichoto- 
mous, many-flowered, mu^ shorter than the leaves ; peduncles 
thick. July. I. sub-sessile, oblong, acuminate, long-narrowed at 
base, 6in. to lOin. long, l^in. to 2^in. broad, membranous, ft. 6ft. 
British Guiana, 1849. 

T, reonrva (recurved), ft. fra^ant ; corolla tube glabrous, the 
throat fleshy, the segments eight to nine lines long, obtuse ; 
cymes twin in the forks of the branches, spreading, recurved, 
much shorter than the leaves, many-flowered. June. I. broadly 
lanceolate, acute at base, obtuse and acuminate at apex, 4in. 
long ; petioles four to six lines long. Branches terete. A. 6ft. 
Chittagong and Tenasserim, 1824. Stn. T. gratissima (B. E. 
1084). 

T, Walllchlana (Wallich's). ft. on pedicels twice as long as the 
calyx ; corolla tube four to five lines long, the lobes narrow, 
falcate, rather obtuse ; peduncles twin in the forks of the 
branches, spreadine-recurved, dichotomous, three to flve-flowered. 
Summer. (. broadly lanceolate, very shortly narrowed into the 
petioles, obtuse and acuminate at apex. Sin. to 4in. long ; 
petioles very short, channelled, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Sumatra, 1873. 



perianth brown at base, the rest green, glabrous, the segments 
broadly ovate ; involucre of six or seven leaves ; scape 5ft. to 6ft. 
high. May. I. about three, 2ft. to 3ft. in diameter, trisected ; 
segments stalked, pinnatifid ; petioles 2ft. long, stout, erect. 
Eoot tuberous. Madagascar, &c., 1872. (B. M. 6124.) 

T. aspera (rough). A synonym of T. intecirifolia. 

T, cristata (crested), ft. dull purplish-brown, numerous, in a 
nodding, lateral umbel ; Involucre of four leaves, the lower ones 
smaller, sessile, the two upper large, flat, erect, purple in colour. 
Summer. I. lanceolate-oblong, with long, channelled, cylindrical 
petioles, ft. lift, to 2ft. Malaya, 1812. (B. M. 4589). Stn. 
Ataccia cristata (F. d. S. 860-1 ; F. M. 388 ; L. J. F. 186-7 ; E. H. 
1866, 51). 

T. Integrifolla (entire-leaved).* ft. four to eleven, long-pedi- 
cellate, at first sub-erect, at length nodding ; perianth green, 
variegated with purple and yellow ; spathes ovate, twisted ; 
scapes axillary, solitary. June. I. shining-green, recurved, 
oblong, acuminate, 8in. to 16in. long. Stem none or very short. 
Chittagong, 1810. (B. M. 1488.) Stn. T. aspera. 

T. laavlB (smooth). ft. six to twelve, umbellate; perianth 
gi'eenish-violet, with a cup-like, sessile tube ; involucre four- 
leaved ; scapes axillary, solitary, shorter than the petioles. July. 
I. oblong, acuminate, glabrous, about 1ft. long, Stem none. 
Silhet, Khasya, Assam, Birma, &c., 1820. 

T. pinnatifida (pinnatifid).* Otaheite Salap-plant; South Sea 
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Tacca — continued. 

Arrowroot-plant. Jl. in a dense umbel, subtended by several 
leafy bracts; perianth purplish, funnel-shaped, with six sub- 
equal segments. June. fr. somewhat pear-shaped, with promi- 
nent ribs. I. long-petiolate, large, three-parted, the forked divi- 
sions pinnatifld down to a narrow wing, with irregular, ovate, 
acute segments. Stem none. Rhizome tuberous. East Indies 
and Society Islands, 1793. See Fig. 1. (L. B. C. 692 ; E. G. 682.) 

TACCACZIJE- A small natural order of perennial 
herbs, with tuberous or creeping rhizomes, inhabiting 
tropical regions and China. Flowers regular, hermaphro- 
dite, densely umbellate at the apex of an erect, leafless 
scape ; perianth often brown, lurid, or green above, above 
the ovary broadly ureeolate or globose-oampanulate, the 
tube short and broad ; lobes six, biseriate, sub-equal or 
the inner ones broader, all conuivent in a globe or the 
outer ones (or all) spreading ; stamens six ; filaments very 
short ; anthers two-celled ; ovary inferior ; style short, 
columnar ; outer bracts herbaceous or coloured ; inner ones 
long, filiform. Fruit globose, ovoid, turbinate, or elongated, 
often triquetrous or six-ribbed, baccate, indehiscent or 
rarely at length three-valved. Leaves radical, large, 
petiolate, sometimes undivided and entire, occasionally 
variously lobed and dissected. The order consists of two 
genera — Schizocapsa and Tacca — and includes only about 
ten species. 

TACCABUm (name adapted from Tacca, from the 
resemblance to that genus). Syns. Endera, Lysistigma. 
Oed. Aroidece {Aracecej. A small genus (three or four 
species) of tall, stove, tuberous, Brazilian herbs. Flowers 
monoecious ; spathe erect, the tube short and convolute, 
the blade gaping or explanate, oblong, acute ; spadix in- 
appendiculate, shorter than the spathe, shortly stipitate, 
loose-flowered, the male inflorescence ovoid or elongated 
longer than the petioles. Leaves long-petiolate, broadly 
hastaj^e-ovate, bipinnatifid ; pinnae undulated. Two of the 
species have been introduced. They are closely allied to 
Staurostigma (which see for culture). 
T, peresrinum (foreign). Ji., spathe olive-green, ovate, acumi- 
nate, slightly exceedmg the spadix; spadix sub-cylindrical, 
attenuated from the base to the apex, clothed throughout with 
flowers, the male and female inflorescences of equal length. I. 
solitary, cotemporary with the flowers, large, tripartite, pinnati- 
fldly compound ; petioles long, terete, spotted, 3ft. high. Tuber 
sub-hemispherical. 1873. Syns. Endera conophalloidea (E. G. 
732X Lysistigma peregrinum. 
S. Warmlnglanum (Dr. Warming's), ft., spathe light coppery- 
tinted brown, IJft. long, convolute below, open above; spadix 
shorter than the spathe ; ovaries green, surrounded by four to 
six fleshy, dirty-brown staminodia ; stamens of male flowers 
united into a thick, fleshy, round-topped, pinkish column ; scape 
Sin. long. October to January. I. solitary, bright green, with a 
spread of 2ft. to 2ift., having three principal bipinnatifld 
divisions ; petiole 3ft. high, stout, light green, marked with 
numerous white lines. 1882. (G. C. n. s., xvi., p. 661 ; 
E. a. 1124.) 

TACHIA (of Persoon). A synonym of Tachigalia 
(which see). 

TACHIADmriTS (from Tachia, a genus oi the same 
order, and aden, a gland; the ovary is surrounded by 
■a ring of glands, as in Tachia). Okd. Gentianeie. A 
genus including five species of stove herbs or sub-shrubs, 
endemic in Madagascar. Flowers pink or white, some- 
times violet with a white tube, large, few in a terminal 
cyme, or solitary ; calyx tubular, multi-glandular within, 
five-cleft at apex, five-keeled or five-winged; corolla 
salver-shaped or funnel-like, with a long tube and five 
spreading, twisted lobes; stamens five. Leaves sessile 
or stalked, often three-nerved. Only one species has 
been introduced. It thrives in a mixture of sand, loam, 
and peat, and requires to be kept rather dry in winter. 
Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a hand 
glass, in heat. 

T. carinatus (keeled).* fi., calyx fin. long, the obverse wings 
half-lanceolate, the lobes linear ; coroUa tube white, 2in. long, 
swoUen at apex, the lobes violet, rounded, obtuse, less than lin. 
lone; cyme terminal, twice dichotomous. October. (. oval, 
sessile, three-nerved. Stem suffruticose, tetragonal. 1858. 
(B. M. 5094.) 



TACHIGAIiIA {Tachigali is the native name in 
Guiana). Syns. Gubcea, Tachia (of Persoon). Oed. Le- 
guminosoe. A small genus (four or five species) of tropical 
American, unarmed, stove trees. Flowers yellow (?), 
very shortly pedicellate, racemose ; calyx segments five, 
unequal ; petals five, scarcely unequal ; stamens ten. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate. T. bijuga and T. jpanicitlata 
have been introduced, but are now probably lost to cul- 
tivation. 

TACSONIA (from Tacso, the Peruvian name of one 
of the species). Passion Flower. Including Poggen- 
dorffia. Oed. Passiflorece. A genus comprising about 
thirty species of stove or greenhouse, often pubescent, 
climbing shrubs, natives of tropical America, mainly 
differing from Passiflora in the usually long, cylindrical 
tube of the calyx, which is furnished with two crowns, 
one at the throat, and the other near its base. Petals 
five, often smaller than the calyx lobes ; corona entire 
or filamentose ; stamens five. Leaves alternate. Tendrils 
lateral, undivided. The species known to cultivation 
are here described. For culture, see Passiflora. 
T. Buchananl (Buchanan's). A synonym of Passiflora vitifolia. 
T. insignis (remarkable).* /. solitary, axillary, 6in. to 8in. in 
diameter ; tube 2in. long, with a depressed bulb at the base ; 
sepals violet-crimson, linear-oblong, concave, with a green 
keel terminating below in a green spur lin. long ; petals darker 
crimson and shorter than the sepals, nearly flat ; corona ^in. long, 
of one series of white threads mottled with blue ; inner corona an 
inflexed membrane at the base of the tube above the bulb. 
Summer and autumn. U 5in. to 7in. long, ovate or oblong, or 
lanceolate-ovate from a cordate base, obscurely lobed_, tootned; 
petioles short, stout, glandular ; stipules small, pinnatisect. 
Young parts, petioles, peduncles, and leaves beneath, clothed 
with pale or dark rusty-brown w'ool. Peru (?). Warm green- 
house. (B. H. 1874, 10 ; F. M. n. s. 89 ; G. C, 1873, 1112.) Syn. 
Passiflora insignis (B. M. 6069 ; F. d. s. 2083-4.) 
T. manlcata (collared).* fi. on peduncles which are longer 
than the petioles ; tube inflated at base, ten-lobed ; limb vivid 
scarlet, 4in. in diameter ; corona double ; the outer at the 
mouth of the tube, of many short, blue hairs ; the inner at the 
top of the inflated base of the perianth ; bracts elliptic-ovate, 
pubescent. July. I. about 4in. long, coriaceous, three-lobed to 
about the middle, finely serrate ; lobes broadly oblong, obtuse or 
sub-acute, paler beneath ; petioles about lin. long, with three or 
four glands. Stem, leaves beneath, stipules, bracts, and perianth 
externally, finely pubescent. Peru, before 1850. Stove or warm 
greenhouse. (L. & P. F. G. i. 26.) Syn. Passiflora manicata 
(B. M. 6129). 
T. mixta (mixed), fl. pink ; tube cylindrical, 4in. to Sin. long, 
glabrous or pubescent ; sepals and petals obtuse ; bracts oblong, 
liin. to 2in. long, herbaceous or coloured, coalescing in an 
involucre. Late summer, fr. ovoid, glabrous or pubescent, 
edible. I. coriaceous, orbicular, three-lobed to the middle ; lobes 
ovate-oblong, acute, serrated ; petioles lin. to liin. long, with 
six to eight sessile or stipitate glands. Stem angular. Andes. 
Plant glabrous or more or less pubescent. Greenhouse. 
T. m. erlantha (woolly-flowered), fl. pink ; bracts reticulate- 
nerved. Plant snowy-pubescent. (B. M. 5750, under name of 
T. eriantha.) 
T. m, qnitensls (Quito), fl., involucre pubescent, cylindrical, 
equally or rarely unequally three-lobed at apex. I. nearly 
glabrous above, velvety beneath, three-lobed; lobes ovate or 
ovate-oblong; petiolar glands sessfle. Stem velvety. (I. H. 
xvi. 595, under name of T. quiterms eriantha.) 
T. m, speciosa (showy), fl., involucre pubescent, unequally two 
or three-lobed at apex. I. glabrous above, pubescent beneath, 
three-lobed ; lobes oblong-lanceolate, uncinate-serrated ; petiolar 
glands stipitate. Stem sub-terete, glabrous. 
T. molllsslma (very soft).* /. pink ; tube cylindrical, 4in. to 5in. 
long, highly glabrous; bracts lin. long, forming an ureeolate 
involucre, irregularly cut at the top. August, fr. yellowish, 
ellipsoid, 4in. long. I. 4in. to 5in. long, Sin. to 6in. broad, 
cordate-trilobed ; lobes diverging, ovate-lanceolate, serrated ; 
petioles IJin. long, glandular ; stipules six to eight lines long, 
deeply serrated. Quito, 1845. Whole plant softly pubescent. 
Greenhouse. (B. H. vii., p. 142 ; B. M. 4187 ; B. R. xxxii. 11 ; 
F. d. S. ii. 70 ; P. M. B. xiii. 25.) 
T. Parritse (Parrita's). fl., tube long and slender; sepals five, 
rosy-orange, oblong-hooded, acute-pointed ; petals rich orange, 
oblong, fiat ; corona consisting of an outer row of tooth-like pro- 
jections, and an inner membranous fold bent downwards ; stalks 
cylindrical, longer than the leaves. I. three-lobed, glabrous 
above, pilose beneath ; petioles channelled above ; stipules entire, 
subulate-acuminate. Tolima, 1882. Stove or greenhouse. (G. C. 
n. 3., xvii., p. 225.) 
T. pinnatlstipula (pinnate-stipuled). fl. pale rose-colour, 4in. 
to 6in. long ; tube cylindrical, dilated at base ; coronal filaments 
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TacBonia — continued. 

one-half shorter than the sepals and petals ; hracts lin. long, 
serrated ; peduncles Mn. long. September, fr. sub-globose, 
tomentose, edible. I. coriaceous, tomentose beneath, tripartite, 
3in. to Sin. long, SJin. to 4in. broad ; lobes lanceolate, serrated ; 
petioles lin. long; stipules lin. long, pinnatisect. Chili and 
Peru, 1828. Greenhouse. (B. iv. 171 ; B. M. 4052 ; S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 166.) Syn. Passiflora pinnatisUpula (B. E. 1536}. Poggen- 
dor£ia rosea is simply a monstrous form of this species. 
T. Van-Volxemll (Van Volxem's).* fi. scarlet, very showy ; tube 
cylindrical, IJin. long, dilated at base, the limb 4in. to 6in. in 
diameter ; sepals and petals linear-oblong ; peduncles slender, 
twice as long as the leaves ; bracts lin. long, serrated. Late 
summer, fr. ellipsoid, edible. I. glabrous, 4in. to 5in. long and 
broad, tripartite ; lobes lanceolate, narrowed at base ; petioles 
liin. long, with many glands ; stipules linear. New Grenada, 
1866. Stove or warm greenhouse. One of the finest species. 
(B. M. 5571 ; F. M. 289 ; G. C. 1866, p. 171 ; I. H. x. 381.) 

T2iNIOCABFUIII. 

(which see). 

TSINZOFHYLLUni (from tainia, a band, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; in reference to the linear leaves). 
Ord. Orchidece. A genus embracing about balf-a-dozen 
species of stove oi" greenhouse, dwarf, epiphytal Orchids, 
almost stemless and leafless, or with a tuft of linear 
leaves ; they are natives of the East Indies, the Malayan 
Archipelago, the Pacific Islands, and Australia. Flowers 
minute, in small racemes ; sepals and petals nearly equal, 
erect or connivent, connate at base ; lip adnate to the 
column at base, and produced into a short spur or pouch ; 
pollen masses four, in two pairs. None of the species 
hare been introduced. 

T2:NI0FSIS. Included under Tittaria (which see). 

T2:NITIS (from tainia, a fillet or ribbon ; alluding to 
the linear pinnse). Including Ouspidaria, Neurodium, 
Paltonium, and Pteropsis. Oed. Filices. A small genus 
(five species) of interesting, stove Ferns, all tropical, but 
not Tory closely allied. Sori linear, but the line sometimes 
interrupted, central or sub-marginal. Some of the species 
scarcely differ from Tmniopsis [included under Vittarid] in 
fruit, but in all those placed here the veins anastomose. 
The following species have been introduced. For culture, 
see Ferns. 

T. angustifolla diarrow-fronded). fronds 1ft. to lift, long, Jin. 
to iin. broad, narrowed very gradually to an acute point and 
below to the base or a short stem, flaccid ; midrib distinct; veins 
immersed, forming two or three rows of vertical, hexagonal 
areolae, sari sunk in a groove, a short distance from the edge. 
Cuba to North Brazil, 1816. Syn. Pteropsis angustifolia. 

T. blechnoides (Blecbnum-like). rhiz. creeping, sti. 8in. to 
12in. long, firm, naked, glossy, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 8in. to 
12in. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnae of barren fronds two or three 
on each side, 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, cuneate at base, the edge thickened and wavy, 
the lower ones stalked ; fertile pinnic narrower and more nume- 
rous, sori in a continuous line about midway between the edge 
and midrib. Malaccas and Philippines. 

T. b. interrupta (interrupted), fronds, pinnae smaller than in 
the type, sori intei-rupted and much nearer the edge. 

T. furcata (forked), ridz. somewhat creeping, densely tomentose. 
fronds 6in. to 18in. long, once or twice dichotomously forked or 
sub-pinnatifid ; lobes linear, erecto-patent, much acuminated, 
entire, 4in. to Sin. long, Jin. to iin. broad, coriaceous, minutely 
scaly below, sori sub-marginal, continuous or interrupted. West 
Indies, &C., 1824. Syns. Ouspidaria furcata, Pteropsis furcata. 

T. lanoeolata (lance-shaped), rhiz. creeping, very stout, sti. 
lin. to 2in. long, firm, erect, fronds bin. to 12in. long, lin. to 2in. 
broad, gradually narrowed from the centre to both ends, the 
edge_ entire but often crisped, firm, coriaceous, with a distinct 
midrib ; areolae immersed. soH in continuous or interrupted 
lines near the edge of the contracted upper third or quarter of 
the frond. West Indies and Guatemala, 1818. Syns. Neurodium 
lanceolatum, Paltoniwm lanceolatvm. 

TffiTSIA. A synonym of Cordyline. 

TAOETES (a name of mythologioal derivation, from 
Tagus, one of the Etruscan deities). Marigold. Oed. 
Compositm. A genus comprising about a score species of 
mostly hardy, erect and branched or diffuse, annual herbs, 
natives of the warmer parts of America. Flower-heads 
yellow or orange, long-pedunculate or densely corymbose ; 
ray florets one-seriate, solitary, or rarely deficient ; disk 
hermaphrodite j involuoral bracts one-seriate j receptacle 



Tagfetes — continued. 
flat, often small j achenes linear, glabrous or pilose. 
Leayes opposite, pinnately dissected or rarely undivided 
and serrulated. The best-known species are here de- 
scribed. For culture, and further remarks respecting 
T. erecta and T. patula, see Marig'old. 
T. oorymbosa (corymbose) A synonym of T. patula. 




Fig. 2. Flowering Branciilet of Tageies erecta, 

T. erecta (erect).* African Marigold, fl.-heads citron-yellow, 
twice the size of those of the French Marigold ; involucre sub- 
angular; peduncles one-headed, thickened at the apex. July. 




Fig. 3. Flowering Branch of Tagetes patula. 
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Tagfetes — continued. 

I. pinnatisect ; segments lanceolate, serrulated ; serratures, 
especially those of the upper leaves, aristate. Steins and 
branches erect, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1696. See Pig. 2. 

T. florlda (flowery). A synonym of T. lucida. 

T. glandnlifera (gland-bearing). fi.-Iieads pale yellow, fascicled- 
corymbose ; involucre cylindrical. October. I. alternate, pin- 
natisect ; segments thirteen to seventeen, linear -sub-lanceolate, 
acuminate at each end, liin. or more long. Stems and branches 
erect, the latter short. A. 1ft. South America, 1826. 

T. lucida (shining). Sweet-scented Mexican Marigold, fi.-heads 
yellow ; involucre cylindrical. August. I. lanceolate, argutely 
serrated, aristate-serrated at base. Stems erect, scarcely 
branched, h. 1ft. Mexico and South America, 1798. Half-hardy. 
(A. B. R. 359 ; B. M. 740.) This species varies in having the 
lower leaves obtuse, and the upper ones acute and narrower. 
Syn. T. fiorida (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 35). 

T. patnla (spreading).* French Marigold. Jl.-heads fuscous-golden 
or fulvous ; involucre smooth ; peduncles elongated, one-headed, 
nearly cylindrical. August. I. pinnatisect ; segments linear- 
lanceolate, serrated; serratures, especially the upper ones, 
aristate. Stems erect ; branches spreading, h. lift. Mexico, 
1573. See Fig. 3. (B. M. 150.) Syn. T. oorymiosd (B. M. 3830 ; 
S. B. F. G. 151). 

T. slgnata (distinct). Striped Mexican Marigold. fl.-heads yel- 
low ; involucre oblong-ovate, iive-angled ; peduncles one-headed, 
scarcely thickened above. Summer. I. pinnatisect, segments 
six pairs, oblong-lanceolate, incised-serrated, the lower serratures 
aristate. Stems erect, branched, h. lift. Mexico. 



TALAUMA (the vernacular name of the South 
American species). Obd. Magnoliacem. A genus em- 
bracing about fifteen species of mostly stove, evergreen 
trees ; three or four are natives of tropical America, 
and the rest inhabit tropical Asia and Japan. Flowers 
and leaves as in Magnolia ; but the fruit differs in the 
fusion of its constituent carpels, and in the irregularly 
circular mode of splitting. The under-mentioned species 
are well worth cultivating on account of their beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. A compost of loam, peat, and sand 
is most suitable. Propagation may be effected by layers, 
or by inarching on some of the stronger-growing Mag- 
nolias. Ripened cuttings, with the leaves intact, will 
sometimes root if inserted in a pot of sand, under a 
glass, in heat. 

T. CandolUi (De Candolle's). Jl. cream-coloured, large ; petals 
nine to twelve, the outer one short ; peduncles one-flowered, 
rather drooping, and, as well as the petioles of the younger 
leaves, clothed with rufous hairs. June and July. I, oblong, 
acuminate at both ends. h. 6ft. Java, 1828. (B. M. 4251; 
B. R. 1709.) 

T. C. Galeottiana (Galeotti's). Jl. dull yellow, 3in. in diameter ; 
sepals and petals nan'ower than in the type. I. 4in. to 7in. long, 
narrowly elliptic-lanceolate. (B. M. 6614.) 



T. Hodgson! (Hodgson's). 




Jl. creamy-white, large, terminal, 
solitary; sepals reddish-tinted out- 



FIG. 4. Tagetes siGiNATA. PUMiLA, Showing Habit and detached Portion of Inflorescence. 



T. s. pumila (dwarf). This is of dwarfer, more compact habit 
than the type. See Fig. 4. (R. H. 1863, p. 11.) 

T. tenuifolia (slender-leaved).* Jl. -heads yellow, unspotted ; ray 
florets ample, nearly round ; involucre obovate, smooth, shorter 
than the disk ; achenes black. August. I. opposite or alternate, 
pinnatisect ; segments thirteen to seventeen, linear, serrated, the 
serratures of the upper leaves aristate. h. 2ft. Mexico and Peru, 
1797. Plant erect, slightly branched'. (B. M. 2045 ; S. F. G. 141.) 

TAIL-FJjOWZiR. A common name for Anth urium. 

TAILS. The long, feathery or hairy terminations of 
certain fruits. 

TAINIA (from tainia, a band or fillet ; in allusion to 
the shape of the lip). Stns. Ania, Mitopetalum. Oed. 
Orchidew. A small genus (six or seven species) of stove 
orchids, natives of the East Indies, South China, and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers pedicellate, scattered, 
rather large or mediocre ; sepals and petals narrow, 
slightly acute or long-acuminate ; lip erect ; column 
rather long ; pollen masses eight ; scape florid, tall, leaf- 
less, few-sheathed at base ; raceme terminal, simple. 
Stems at length thickened into pseudo-bulbs. Only two 
species call for mention here. For culture, see Calanthe. 
T. blcomis (two-horned). Jl., sepals and petals gi'een, with a red- 
dish tinge ; lip yellow, blotched with red, the middle lobe emar- 
ginate, apiculate, not spurred, having two lamellae at base ; 
anthers two -horned. March. I. oblong - lanceolate, fleshy, 
shorter than the scape. Ceylon, about 1842. Syn. Ania Meomis 
(B. R. XXX. 8). 
T. latlfolla (broad-leaved). Jl. green and brown ; petals slightly 
spreading ; lip unguiculate, produced with the column in a 
connate, trilobed sac, the lateral lobes obtuse, the middle one 
acute, shorter ; scape 2ft. long. ;. oblong, plicate, shorter than 
the scape. Sylhet, 1852. Syn. Calanthe viridi-Jusca (B. M. 4669). 



side, thick ; petals six, the inner ones 
smaller. Winter and spring. Ji: 
large ; carpels sub-tetragonal, ar- 
gutely beaked. I. ample, obovate- 
oblong, coriaceous, glabrous, the 
margins slightly sinuated. Hima- 
layas. A medium-sized tree. (I. H. 
1857, 141.) 

T. Plnmlerl (Plumier's). Jl. white, 
large, terminal, solitary ; petals ten 
to twelve. All the year. I. oval- 
oblong, glabrous, 6in. long, varying 
in breadth from 3in. to oin., cori- 
aceous, h. 12ft. West Indies, 1829. 

T. pumila (dwarf).* Jl. cream- 
coloured, drooping, very fragrant at 
night; petals six to nine. All the 
year. I. elliptic, acuminate at both 
ends, smooth, reticulate-veined, h. 
2ft. to 4ft. Amboyna and Java, 1786. 
The correct name of this plant is 
Magnolia pumila (A. B. R. 226 ; B. M. 
977 ; L. B. C. 1555). 

TAIiEA. A cutting ; a small 
branch used for propagation. 
An old name for Borage (Borago 



TALEWOST 

offijcinalis). 

TALIHRA. A synonym of Coryplia (which see). 

TALIGAIiEA (said to be the native name in Guiana). 
Amasonia is now the correct name of this genus. Obd. 
Verhenacece. A genus comprising six species' (which may 
be reduced to four) of stove sub-shrubs, natives of tropical 
America. Flowers yellow or sulphur-coloured, racemose 
or panioled; calyx coloured, loosely campanulate, mem- 
branous, five-cleft ; corolla tube elongated, straight or 
incurved at base, the limb five-cleft, sub-bilabiate, with 
short, spreading or reflexed lobes. Leaves alternate, 
toothed or rarely entire ; upper ones few, small. For cul- 
ture of the only species introduced, see Clerodendron. 

T, punioea (reddish-brown). Jl. pale sulphur-yellow, with large, 
bright red bracts ; racemes nodding, clothed with red-purple 
hairs. May and June. I. slender, 6in. to 12in. long, oblong- or 
elliptic-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, unequally toothed. Stem 
erect, simple or slightly branched, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1884. 
The correct name of this plant is Ajnasonia catycina. (B. M. 
6915.) Syn. Amasonia punicea (Gn. xxvii. 130 ; R. G. 1886, 337). 

TALINUIlI (said to be the name given to the plant 
by the negroes of Senegal, who eat it as a salad ; but 
it may have been invented by Adanson). Oed. Portu- 
lacece. A genus comprising about eleven species of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy, fleshy, highly glabrous, 
sometimes snffrutescent herbs, inhabiting tropical and 
warm regions ; two are African and Asiatic, and the 
rest American. Flowers disposed in terminal panicles, 
cymes, or racemes, rarely solitary, axillary or lateral ; 
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Talinnm — contvnued. 
sepals two, deciduous or rarely sub-persistent , i,..™-„ 
five, hypogynous, ephemeral ; stamens five or numerous. 
Leaves alternate or nearly opposite, flat; stipules want- 
ing. The best-known species are here described. They 
are pretty succulents, and will thrive in any light soil, 
but they prefer sandy peat. Cuttings are a, ready means 
of increase for the shrubby species. T. reflexum may 
be multiplied by seeds. 




Fiu. 5. Upper Portion op Plant, and Portion of detached 
Talinum teretifolium. 

T. Arnotll (Arnot'e).* fl. pale golden-yellow, lln. in diameter; 
petals obovate, acute ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered, longer 
than the leaves, spreading, with a small bract above the middle. ' 
Summer. I. attenuated, almost sessile, liin. long and nearly as 
broad, orbicular-oblong, rounded at both ends, apiculate at the 
tip, fleshy, the margins quite entire. Branches 1ft. long, suc- 
culent. Trunk or rootstalk cyUndric, woody. Bin. to Sin. long 
South Africa, 1867. Greenhouse sub-shrnb. (B. M. 6220.) 



Talinnm — continued. 

T. cuneifollum (wedge-shape-leaved), fl. of a reddish-violet 
colour, disposed in a terminal panicle ; lower peduncles three- 
flowered. July and August. I. flat, wedge-shaped, obtuse, 
mucronate. Stem erect, l^ft. high. India, Arabia, and Africa, 
1820. Greenhouse sub-shrub. 
T. patens (spreading). Puchero. fl. carmine ; petals obovate, 
iin. long ; stamens fifteen to twenty ; panicle terminal, elongated, 
leafless, bearing dichotomous cymes. August to October. I. 
mostly opposite, oval, abruptly tapering towards the petioli- 
form base. Stem erect, almost simple, 1ft. to 2ft. high. West 
Indies, 1776. Stove sub-shrub. (A. B. K. 
253.) 
T. reflexum (reflexed). fl. yellow, in a 
terminal panicle ; peduncles usually op- 
posite, dichotomous, bra^tless. August 
to October. I. flat, lanceolate or oval, 
obtuse, usually opposite. Stem erect, 
1ft. high. South America, 1800. Stove 
biennial. (B. M. 1543.) 
T. teretifolium (terete-leaved). Fame 
Flower, fl. pink, gin. broad ; stamens 
fifteen to twenty ; peduncle 3in. to 6in. 
long, naked, beai-ing an open cyme. June 
to August. I. linear, cylmdrical. Leafy 
stems low, tuberous at the base. North 
America, 1823. Greenhouse perennial. 
See Fig. 5. (B. K. xxix. 1 ; L. B. C, 819.) 
T. trlangulare (triangular), fl. red or 
white, arranged in terminal, corymbi- 
ferous cymes ; petals rounded, iin. long ; 
stamens about thirty. August and Sep- 
tember. I. alternate, obovate-lanceolate, 
tapering towards the sub-seasile base. 
Stem simple, about 2ft. high. West In- 
dies, 1739. Stove sub-shrub. 
T. t. crasslfolium (thick-leaved). I. 
usually broader, often emarginate aud 
mucronate. Stem higher and branched. 

TALIPOT PALM. A common 
name for Corjrpha umbraculifera 

(which see). 

TALISIA (said to be the native 
name of some members of the genus 
in Guiana). Stn. Comatoglossum. 
Oed. Sapimdacece. A genus including 
about eighteen species of stove, ever- 
green trees, inhabiting Brazil, New 
(Jrenada, and Guiana. Flowers me- 
diocre or small, in branched panicles ; 
sepals erect, biseriate; petals five, 
rarely more, unguiculate, the mar- 
gins villous; stamens eight, rarely 
five or seven. Leaves alternate, ex- 
stipulate, abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 
alternate and opposite, coriaceous, 
oblong, acuminate, entire. T. guia- 
nensis, the only species introduced, 
thrives in a compost of turfy loam 
and peat. Large cuttings, with the 
leaves intact, will root in sand, under' 
a glass, in moist heat. 

T. gnianensls (Guiana), fl. rose-coloured, 
disposed in decompound racemes ; calyx 
shorter than the petals. June. I., leaf- 
lets many pairs, ovate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, coriaceous, quite smooth on both 
surfaces, h. Wt. Guiana and Cayenne, 
1824. (A. G. 136.) 

TALLIES. Anothername for labels 
made of wood, cast iron, porcelain, and 
other substances, for permanently at- 
taching to plants or trees. See Labels. 

TALLOW SHRUB. A common 
name for Myrica cerifera (which 
see). 

CHINESE. 



Inflorescence, of 



A common name 



TALLOW-TBEE, 

for Stillingia sebifera. 

TALLOW-TBEE, SIEBBA LEONE. A com- 
mon name for Fentadesma butyracea (whioh see). 

TALFA EUB0P2:A. See Mole. 
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Tamarindns indica. 



TAMARINDUS (from the Arabic, tamr, a ripe 
date, and Hind, India ; literally, Indian Date). Okd. 
Leguminosw. A monotypio genns. The epecies ia a, 
large, stove, unarmed tree. Its medicinal virtues, aa 
far as the fruits are concerned, are well known. The 
bark, wood, leaves, and flowers are all economically 
valuable. A compost of fibrous loam and sand is most 
suited to the requirements of T. indica. Seeds, which 
are annually imported from the East and West Indies, 
should be sown on a hotbed, and the young plants, 
when about Sin. high, inserted singly in pots. Cuttings 
also root readily in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. indica (Indian). Tamarind-tree. fl. few together in copious, 
lax racemes at the ends of the branchlets ; petals yellow, striped 
with red, less than iin. long, only the three upper ones de- 
veloped ; pedicels articulated at the base of the calyx. June 
and July, fr., pods Sin. to 5in. by Iin. or more, three to ten- 
seeded, ligulate. I. abruptly pinnate, with twenty to forty 
close, opposite, oblong, obtuse, glabresceut leaflets, h. 40ft. 
to 60ft. Tropics (probably indigenous in Africa), 1633. (B. F. S. 
184 ; B. M. PI. 92). SVNS. T. occidentaKs, T. officinalis (B. M. 
4563). The West Indian pods are generally shorter than those 
grown in the East Indies. 

T. occidentalis (Western). A synonym of T. indica. 

T. officinalis (officinal). A synonym of T. indica. 

TAMARISCIITE.X. A natural order of shrubs, sub- 
shrubs, and rarely trees or durable herbs, found mostly 
in the temperate and warmer regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, and also in South Africa. Flowers often 
white or pink, regular, often hermaphrodite, fleshy, small 
or showy, variously disposed; sepals three, rarely four, 
free or connate at base, closely imbricated; petals five, 
rarely four, inserted under the disk, imbricated, free, 
or the base cohering in a tube ; disk hypogynous or loosely 
perigynous, ten-glandular, crenate or angular, rarely 
obsolete ; stamens five or numerous, inserted on the disk, 
free or variously connate at base ; anthers two-celled ; 
ovary free. Capsule dehiscent, coriaceous. Leaves alter- 
nate, small, sometimes scale-like, entire and often fleshy 
or impreased-dotted ; stipules none. Tamariscineoe contain 
tannin, resin, and a volatile oil, which render them bitter 
and astringent. The order embraces five genera — Fou- 
quiera, Hololachne, Myi-icaria, Beaumuria, and Tamarix — 
and scarcely forty species. 

TAMARISK. See Tamariz. 

TAMARIX (the old Latin name used by Pliny). 
Tamarisk. Obd. Tamariscinem. A genus comprising 
about twenty species of very elegant, greenhouse or 
hardy bushes or small trees, distributed where the 
order extends. Flowers white or pink; sepals four or 
five, rarely six, free ; petals inserted under the disk, 
free or lightly connate at base ; stamens four, five, eight, 
or ten ; anthers apiculate ; disk more or less lobed ; 
inflorescence of lateral or terminal spikes or dense 
racemes. Leaves minute, scale-like, amplexioaul or 
sheathing. The manna of Mount Sinai, which consists 
wholly of muoUaginous sugar, is produced by a variety 
of T. gallica. Sandy loam is moat suitable to the culture 
of the greenhouse sorts. T. gallica wiU thrive under 
almost any conditions, and is admirably suited for orna- 
menting shrubberies; it is also invaluable as a seaside 
plant, and is very extensively employed along the Sputh 
Coast. Propagation may be readily effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a bell glass, the greenhouse 
kinds in heat. 

T. afk-icana (African). A synonom of T. panriflora. 
T articulata (jointed). Jl. pink, iin. in diameter, sub-sessile ; 

spikes slender, more or less interrupted, usually sessile. July. 

J reduced to a very short sheath, with a minute tooth. Branches 

fastigiate, elongated, slender, cylindric, jointed, h. 10ft. to 25ft. 

India. A greenhouse bush or coniferous-lookmg tree. bYN. 

T. orientalise 
T dioica (dia;uious). fl. pink, iin. in diameter, dicecious j spikes 

dense, panicled, Iin. to 2in. long, about equalling their peduncles. 

June. i. sheathing, glabrous, green, obliquely truncate and 

acuminate. Branches with drooping extremities; ultimate 



Tamarlx — continued. 

branchlets elongated, spreading-fastigiate. h. 6ft. India, 1823. 
A small, greenhouse tree. 
T. gallica (French).* Common Tamarisk. Jl. white or pink, 
in catkin-like, obtuse spikes Iin. long ; disk acutely five-angled. 
July to September. I. on the branchlets extremely minute, 
closely imbricated, triangular, auricled, keeled ; those on the 
older wood iin. long, subulate. Branchlets excessively slender 
and feathery, h. 5ft. to 10ft. India to Europe. Hardy shrub 
or small tree. 




Fig. 6. Flowering Branch of Tamarix gallica indica. 

T. g. Indica (Indian), fl., lobes of the disk entire or nearly so. 
I. semi-amplexicaul. Branchlets divaricate. Greenhouse. See 
Fig. 6. 

T. g. Pallasii (Pallas'), fl. rosy-pink ; lobes of disk deeply 
emarginate. I. shortly decurrent. Branchlets erect. Thibet, &c. 

T. orientalis (Eastern). A synonym of T. articulata. 

T. parviflora (small-flowered).* fl. pink, small ; spikes or 
racemes lateral, crowded, nine to ten lines long. Summer. I. 
small, lanceolate, subulate, a little keeled, acute. South-eastern 
Europe, Levant. Hardy shrub. (F. d. S.898.) Syns. r. a/Wcana, 
T. tetrandra, of gardens (R. H. 1855, 401). 

T. tetrandra (four-anthered). /. white ; racemes lateral, nearly 
liin long. July. I. lanceolate, amplexicaul ; adult ones diapha- 
nous at apex. h. 6ft, to 8ft. Caucasus, 1821. Hardy shrub. 

T. tetrandra (fom-anthered), of gardens. A synonym of T. 
parviflora. 

TAMNUS. A synonym of Tamus (which see). 

TAMONEA (from Tamone, the name of the genus 
in Guiana). Stns. Ghinia, Ischnia, Kwmpfera, Lepto- 
carpus. Okd. Verbenacea. A small genus (four species) 
of erect, stove herbs or aub-shrabs, natives of tropical 
America. Flowers small, few in a spike; corolla limb 
spreading, five-cleft. Leaves opposite, small, sub-sessile. 
T. spicata and T. verbenacea have been introduced, but 
are now probably lost to cultivation. 
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Included under Miconia 



TAHHOTXHA (of Aublet). 
(which see). 

TAMUS (the old Latin name used by Pliny). Syn. 
Tamnus. Oed. Dioscoreacece. A small genua (two species) 
of greenhouse or hardy, tuberous-rooted twiners ; one is 
a native of the Canary Islands, and the other is broadly 
dispersed over Europe, North Africa, and temperate 
Asia. Flowers dioecious ; racemes axillary ; males often 
elongated, loose, the flowers disposed in small, few- 
flowered racemes, or solitary and pedicellate at the sides 
of the rachis; females very short, few-flowered, some- 
times reduced to a sessile fascicle. Berry aub-globose, 
succulent, indehiscent. Leaves alternate, cordate, entire 
or three-lobed. T. cormnunis is the only species calling 
for description here. It thrives in any ordinary soil, and 
may be increased by divisions of the root ; or by seeds, 
raised in a cold frame. 

T. communis (common). Black Bryony ; Lady's Seal ; Murrain 
Berries, &c. Jt. ^in. in diameter ; female racemes lin. shorter 
than the males, recurved, few-flowered. May and June, fr, 
red, oblong, ^in. long. I. ovate-cordate, acuminate, 2in. to 3in. 
long, on long petioles, obscurely laterally lobed, five to seven- 
nerved, the tips bristly ; stipules reflexed. Stem many feet long, 
angular, branched. Rootstock ovoid, black, fleshy. Europe 
(Britain), &c. (Sy. Bn. B. 1508.) 

TAN, or TANNERS- WASTE. This consists 
of the bark of various trees, chiefly the Oak, Larch, 
and Willow. The tannin is extracted for the purpose 
of tanning leather, and a large quantity of refuse 
remains to be disposed of. This refuse is frequently 
employed for making hotbeds, as it gives a steady heat 
for a considerable time, the heat being more easily regu- 
lated, and retained longer, than that obtained from 
pure stable-yard manure. In general, however, ». mix- 
ture of manure and dead leaves is preferred to Tan, 
as, when it has lost its heat, and has to be replaced in 
the hotbed, this mixture forms a valuable manure for the 
soil ; while Tanners' Waste decays slowly, and is of little 
value as manure. Analysis shows that the nitrogenous 
matters of the fresh bark are almost entirely removed 
from it in the processes of extracting the tannin; while 
some of the taimin remains, and hinders decay of the 
refuse. Nearly half the weight of the Tan is water ; 
and the ash, or mineral compounds in the Tan, consists 
very largely of Carbonate of Lime, and of Silica; the 
valuable Phosphates and Potash salts being present in it 
only in very small quantity. If employed as manure, 
Tan should be made up into a compost with earth, lime, 
and farmyard manure, and the whole should be saturated 
occasionally with liquid manure, and allowed to ferment 
for a considerable time before it is used. 



TANACETUM (said to be an altered form of 
Athanasia, from athanatos, immortal ; in allusion to the 
persistent flowers). .Tansy. Obd. Gompositw. A genus 
embracing about thirty species of mostly hardy, erect, 
often odorous, annual or perennial herbs, often suffru- 
tescent at ba=e, natives of Europe, North Africa, Central 
and Northern Asia, and North America. Plower-heads 
yellow, small or mediocre, corymbose, or rarely solitary 
and long - pedunculate, disk - formed ; involucre hemi- 
spherical or campanulate, rarely ovoid, the bracts many- 
seriate ; receptacle flat or slightly convex, naked ; aohenes 
and florets often glandular. Leaves alternate, variously 
dissected, or rarely entire and toothed. The species 
are not possessed of much bea.uty. Those here described 
are perennials, thriving in ordinary soil. Propagated by 
divisions. 

T. Balsamlta (Balsamlta). Costmary.. fl.-heads yellow, in 
branched corymbs ; ray very small or absent. Autumn. I. ellip- 
tic, obtuse, minutely and regularly crenate-dentate, the radical 
ones stalked, often sub-cordate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Orient (naturalised 
in several European countries). Syn. Balsamita mdgaru. 

T. elegans (elegant). A synonym of T. huronenae. 

T. huronenae (Lake Huron). Jl..heads golden-yellow, twin or 
sub-corymbose ; involucre campanulate ; florets thickened at base 
and apex. Summer. I. bipinnate ; lobes short, rounded, entire 



Tanacetum — continued. 

or three-lobuled, the margins revolute. Stem erect, branched, 
and (as well as the young leaves) silvery-velvety. A. lift. 
North America. Syn. T. elegans (P. d. S. 1191). 

T. leucophyllum (white-leaved).* fl.-heads^olden-yeHow, corym- 
bose ; involucre hemispherical, with imbricated bracts ; florets 
slightly exceeding the involucre ; peduncles solitary in the axils 
of the upper leaves. Summer. I. sessile or shortly petiolate, 
roundish-ovate ; lower ones bipinnatisect ; upper ones pinnatisect. 
Stems ascending. A. Din. Turkestan. Plant silvery-silky. 
(E. G. 106*.) 

T, vulgare (common). Buttons ; Common Xansy. fi.-heads 
many, iin. in diameter, corymbose ; peduncle stout. August 
and September. I. 21n. to Sin. long, once or twice pinnatifid, 
oblong, glandular-dotted ; upper ones half-amplexicaul ; lower 
ones petiolate. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, grooved and angled, leafy. 
Europe (Britain), &c. (F. D. v. 871 ; Sy. Bn. B. '716.) A variety 
with curled leaves is cultivated as an ornamental plant for 
garnishing dishes. 

TANGHIN. See Tanghinia. 

TANGHINIA {Tanghin is the native name of the 
plant in Madagascar). Oed. Apocynacem. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a small, glabrous, stove, evergreen 
tree, included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Cerbera. 
Its fruit is known as the Ordeal Nut of Madagascar. For 
culture, see Cerbera. 

T. venenifera (poison-bearing). Ordeal-tree. Jl. in large, ter- 
minal cymes, each supported by a couple of bracts ; corolla 
salver-shaped, with rose-coloured lobes and a green, funnel- 
shaped tube, which is hairy within. May. fr. purplish, tinged 
with green, ellipsoid, 2in. to 3in. long, containing a hard stone. 
I. smooth, alternate, lanceolate, rather thick, about 6in. long,, 
clustered towards the points of the branches and directed 
upwards, h. 20ft. Madagascar, 1826. (B. M. 2698, under name 
of Cerbera Tanghin.) The seeds of this plant furnish a powerful 
poison, and were, formerly largely used as an ordeal by the 
kings of Madagascar. For a full and very interesting historical 
account, see Mr. Telfair's letter published in the "Botanical 
Magazine" at the figure quoted. 

TANK. A cistern or reservoir, which, on a large or 
small scale, is invaluable in every garden for collecting 
and preserving water until required for use. Every 
horticultural structure should be provided with a Water- 
tank in some convenient position into which the rain- 
water that falls on the roof should be conducted, and an 
additional means of supply provided, if possible, to use 
when this fails. Tanks may be built, in any size de- 
sired, with bricks and cement, or purchased, ready for 
fixing, made of galvanised iron or slate. 

TANKEBVIIiLIA. A synonym of Fhains 
(which see). 

TANNEB'S-TBEE. An old name for Coriaria 
myrtifolia and other species. 

TANST. See Tanacetum vulgare. 

TAONABO. A synonym of Ternstrcemia (which see). 

TAPE GBASS. See Vallianeria spiralis. 

TAFEIONITES. Included under Sinninifia' (which 

see). 

TAFEB. The opposite of angular. See Terete. 

TAFIOCA-FLANT. A common name for Manihot 
utilissima (which see). 

TAFOG-OMEA. A synonym of Cephaelis (which see). 

TAF-BOOTED. Having a large, simple, conical root, 
forming a centre round which the divisions are arranged. 

TAB. Of late years. Tar has come to be regarded 
as a most valuable remedy against the ravages of many 
insects in gardens; and it is also used for the protection 
of farm crops. Eeferenoes have been made to it in 
treating of the remedies for insect attacks under the 
names of various plants ; but it may be of use to give 
here a summary of the best methods of employing it. 

As a preventive of attack. Tar is employed against 
such larvae as conceal themselves underground during 
the day, and crawl up tree-trunks at night. It is also 
used to prevent the ascent of the females of the Winter 
Moths (see Kybernia and Winter UCoth), and other 
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Tar — continued. 



female insects that cannot fly. These insects are thus 
prevented from reaching the leaf and flower-buds for 
egg-layingf, and the trees are saved from destruction by 
the larvae. The Tar may be applied directly on the 
bark, in a, broad ring, mixed with an equal bulk of cart- 
grease, or with one-third part of fish-oil ; the latter 
being added to prevent the Tar from losing its sticki- 
ness in frosty weather. On warm days, this mixture 
becomes fluid, and sinks into the bark ; and trees with 
thin bark are liable to be injured by it. This difficulty 
may be overcome by placing a belt of straw-rope, or 
cloth, or strong paper, round the trunks that might be 
injured, and putting the Tar on the belt. 

Tar-water and Spirits of Tar are also used as pre- 
ventives; sand, well saturated with them, being laid 
round the base of each stem, to prevent the passage of 
insects to the plant. Tar-water is sometimes syringed 
over plants, as, in weak solutions, it is a good insec- 
ticide, and, by its smell, also deters insects from laying 
eggs on plants so treated. 

Tar has been employed with great success for the 
capture of such insects as the beetles that devour Easp- 
berries (see remarks on Insects under Raspberry), 
Turnips, and other plants, and also agaiust such insects 
as Frog-hoppers. In America, it has proved itself the 
most effectual means of capturing the notorious Rocky 
Mountain Locusts. A light framework of wood is covered 
with thin wooden boards, cloth, or strong paper, so 
as to form a shallow tray, and the inside is smeared 
with Tar. The mode of using the trap varies with the 
insects to be caught. For catching Raspberry Beetles, 
and other inseots oh trees and bushes, the branches are 
beaten over the tray, and the insects fall into it, and 
are stuck in the Tar. Against the Turnip Flea, Grass- 
hoppers, &c., the same method may be employed as 
against the Rocky Mountain Locusts, viz., dragging the 
tray along the ground, with something about 12in. or 
ISi'n. in front to disturb the inseots, and to cause them 
to leap, when many of them fall into the Tar, and are 
held fast in it. 

TABAZACimi (from tarasso, to disturb, to alter ; 
from its supposed effects upon the blood); Dandelion. 
Stn. Leontodon (of Adanson). Including Lasiopus. Oed. 
Comjpositoe. A genus comprising, according to Bentham 
and Hooker, not more than half-a-dozen species of 
mostly hardy, nearly stemless herbs, broadly distributed. 
Flower-heads yellow, homogamous ; ray florets ligulate, 
truncate at apex, five-toothed ; involucre campannlate 
or oblong, the inner bracts one-seriate, the outer ones 
shorter and many-seriate ; receptacle flat ; achenes 
glabrous ; scapes leafless, one-headed, or rarely branched 
at apex and two or three-headed. Leaves radical, entire, 
toothed, sinuate, or runcinate-pinnatifid. Only two 
species call for mention here. They thrive in ordinary 
soil, and may be increased by divisions. T. officinale is 
cultivated as a salad plant. For this purpose, seeds 
should be sown, in March or April, in drills 1ft. apart, or 
in a seed-bed, with a view to transplanting afterwards. 
All the after-attention necessary is that of an occa- 
sional hoeing between the plants. In the following spring, 
a- quantity of new leaves will appear, and, in order 
to blanch them as they grow, the plants may be buried 
with sand, or covered with large, inverted flower-pots. 
The sand should be from 4in. to Bin. deep, and when the 
leaves show through it, they should be cut off at the 
crown and the sand placed over others. The plants 
should, of course, never be allowed to flower and ripen 
seeds in a garden. 

T. montanum (mountain). Jl.-heads one or two on a hairy scape ; 
involucral bracts recurved and acute at ap6x. August. I. spread- 
ing, oblong, sub-runcinate, spiny-toothed, glabrous. Armenia, 
1834. Syn. Lasiopus sonch^des (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 346). 
T. Officinale (officinal). Common Dandelion. fl.-headt iin.toZn. 
broad, the outer ray florets often brown on the back ; involucre 
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Taraxacum — continued. 




FIG. 7. Taraxacum officinale. 

campanulate, the outer bracts recurved, the inner erect. Match 
to October. I. oblong-obovate or spathulate, toothed, sinuate, 
or runcinate-pinnatind. Root long, stout, black. Europe 
(Britain), &c. A well-known medicine. See Fig. 7. (Sy. En. B. 
802.) 

TARCHONANTHUS (from Tarchon, the Arabic 
name for Artemisia Dracunculus, and anthos, a flower ; 
in reference to the resemblance of the flower-heads to 
those of Artemisia Dracunculus). African Fleabane. 
Obd. Com/positm. A small genus (three species) of small, 
greenhouse, tomentose. South African trees. Flower- 
heads small, sessile or shortly pedunculate, in axillary or 
terminal panicles ; involucre of the male flowers of five 
scales, connate to their middle ; those of the female of 
many separate scales, in a double row ; receptacle hairy. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire or lobed at apex, 
rather thick. The introduced species thrives in sandy, 
fibry loam, with the addition of a little leaf mould. 
Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell 
glass, in the beginning of summer. 

T. camphoratus (camphor-scented), ji.-lwads purple ; females 
composed of three to five florets ; panicle terminal, many- 
headed. June to October. I. lanceolate-oblong or obovate, acute 
at base, sub-acute or obtuse at apex, 3in. to Sin. long, entire or 
denticulate ; young ones densely velvety above ; old ones 
glabrous and reticulated above, tomentose below, h. 6ft. 1690. 
(L. B. C. 382.) 

TARO. A native name for Colocasia antiq,uoruiii 

(which see). 

TARRAOOI7 [Artem-isia Dracunculus). A perennial, 
native of Southern Europe, cultivated for the use of its 
aromatic leaves in seasoning, salads, &c., and in the 
preparation of Tarragon vinegar. The plant succeeds 
best in warm, rather dry situations, and a little protection 
should also be afforded the roots through the winter, as 
during severe frost they are liable to be injured. If 
green leaves are required during winter, a few roots 
should be lifted in autumn, and placed in heat ; it will 
need but a small quantity to maintain a succession. The 
foliage may also be cut and dried in autumn for use in 
a dry state afterwards. Tarragon may readily be pro- 
pagated by division in March and April, or by cuttings 
struck in a little warmth when growth is commencing 
in spring, or later in the summer, under a hand glass 
placed outside. A few young plants should be raised 
annually to keep up a supply. 

TARTAREOXXS. Having a rough, crumbling 
surface. 

TASMAITNIA, Included under Drimys. 

TASTELESS MOUNTAIN CURRANT. See 
Ribes alpinum. 

TAUSCKERIA (named in honour of Ignatius 
Frederick Tausoher, Professor of Botany at Prague, who 
died in 1848). Obd. Cruciferae. A monotypio genus. The 
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Tauscberia — continued. 
species is a, small, erect, branched, hardy annual, in- 
habiting Central Asia and North India, and having small 
yellow flowers and entire leaves. It has no horticultural 
value. 

TAVERNIERA (named in honour of J. B. Tavernier, 
1605-89, a celebrated traveller in the Levant). Okd. 
LeguminosoB. A small genus (seven species have been 
described as such, but the number may be reduced to 
three or four) of greenhouse, canescent or glabrous under- 
ehrubs, natives of the East Indies and the Orient. Flowers 
pink or white, few in axillary, pedunculate racemes ; calyx 
teeth sub-equal, or the two upper ones more remote ; 
standard broadly orbicular, narrowed at base, scarcely 
clawed ; bracts minute or caducous. Pods flattened, inde- 
hiscent. Leaves few, oue-foliolate or pinnately trifoliolate ; 
leaflets often obovate or orbicular ; stipules scarious. Two 
species have been introduced. For culture, see Ses- 
modium. 

T. lappacea (Burdock-podded), fl. yellow, one or two together, 
axillary, on short pedicels. July and August. /»-., pods beset 
with stiff bristles, which are hooked at the apex. I. trifoliolate ; 
leaflets fleshy, obcordate, villous. Stems procumbent, branched, 
divaricate, terete. Arabia Felix, 1820. 

T. nummularla (Moneywort). East Indian Moneywort, fl. red, 
glabrous, |in. to ^in. long ; racemes few or many-flowered, usually 
exceeding the leaves. June and July. I. shortly petiolate, 
usually trifoliolate ; leaflets Jin. to lin. long, obovate-oblong or 
nearly round, thick, thinly canescent beneath ; stipules free. 
Branches copious, h. 1ft. to 2ft. India, Afghanistan, Orient, 
1826. 
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TAXANTKESIA. A synonym of Statice (which 
see). 

TAXE2:. A tribe of Coniferce. 

TAXOSIUM (from Taxus, the Yew, and eidos, 
resemblance ; referring to the similarity in the leaves) . 
Deciduous Cypress. Stns. Ouprespmnata, Glyptostrobus, 
Schubertia (of Mirbel). Obd. Coniferae. A small genus 
(three species) of ornamental, loosely-branehed, hardy or 
half-hardy trees, natives of North America, Mexico, and 
China. Flowers monoecious ; the males in compound, pyra- 
midal spikes ; the females two or three together near the 
spike of male flowers. Leaves deciduous or partly per- 
sistent, alternate, sub-spirally afiixed, sometimes linear, 
distichous, and spreading, rarely small, appressed, scale- 
like. Cones hard, globose or ovoid ; scales contracted and 
stipitate at base, woody at apex. Branchlets spreading or 
pendulous. The Deciduous Cypress is universally employed, 
throughout the United States, for making the best kind 
of shingles ; and in Louisiana it is used for almost every 
other purpose to which timber can be applied. " The 
roots of large trees, particularly in situations subject to 
inundations, become covered with 'conical protuberances, 
commonly from l^ft. to 2ft. high, and sometimes from 
4ft. to 5ft. in thickness ; they are always hollow. . . . 
They are made use of by the natives of the Southern 
States for beehives " (Loudon). In England, however, 
these protuberances, or "knees," are rarely produced. 
Perhaps the specimen showing them most perfectly is 
in the Syon House gardens. Being semi-aquatic, positions 
on the banks of rivers, and amidst marshes and swamps, 
are highly suitable to T. distickum. All the species 
thrive in a moist soil. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings, with the leaves intact, inserted in a vessel of 
water, where they will root in a few weeks ; by layers ; 
or by seeds. 

T. dlstlohum (two-ranked).* Bald, Black, Deciduous, or White 
Cypress, fl,, males in flexible, pendulous catkins ; females in 
very small bunches. May. I. in two rows, flat, rather distant, 
pectinate, horizontally spreading, twisting at base, linear, 
tapering to a sharp point, Mn. long, one line broad, bright green, 
changing in autumn to dull red. cones rounded or roundish- 
ovate, about the size of a pigeon's egg ; scales thick, dull brown. 
Branches stout, stiff, horizontal or ascending at the ends, the 
lateral ones rather pendulous ; branchlets very slender, elegantly 



Tazodium — continued. 

pinnate, h. 120ft. United States, 1640. The following are 
varieties : 

T, d. denudatiim (denuded). Branches slender, long, hori- 
zontal or drooping towards the ends, irregularly and little 
divided ; branchlets fringed with scattered, variable, unequally- 
distant leaves. 

T. d. fastigiatum (pyramidal). I. two-rowed, resembling those 
of the species. Branches short, erect, slightly spreading at the 
top. A very distinct-looking, conical-pyramidal, small tree. 

T. d, micropliyllum (small-leaved).* I. shorter than in the type, 
distichous, somewhat imbricated, ovate-lanceolate. Branchlets 
erect, pendulous, or ascending. Syn. Glyptostrobus pendulus 
(B. M. 5603). 

T. d. nanum (dwarf). Branches numerous, almost horizontal, 
short. This variety resembles the type, but is readily distin- 
guishable by its very small dimensions, forming a very compact 
bush, 10ft. to 12ft. high. 

T. heterophyllum (variable-leaved). Embossed Cypress. (. 
variable, alternate, some scale-formed, small, ovate, acute or 
obtuse, sometimes much longer, closely pressed and decurrent 
along the shoots, sometimes two-rowed, regularly tortuous, and 
almost awl-shaped, three to eight lines long, co-nes terminal, 
egg-shaped or oblong-cylindrical. Branches rising upwards and 
spreading at the summits ; branchlets alternate, h. 8ft. to 10ft. 
China. 

T. mexicanum (Mexican). A synonym of T. mucronatum. 

T. mucronatum (mucronate-scaled). Montezuma Cypress. I. 
linear, pointed, nearly evergreen, two-rowed, straight, flat, taper- 
ing to a point, slenderer than in T. distichum. cones rather large, 
with the scales strongly mucronate. Branches spreading, slender. 
h. 120ft. Mexico. This species is too tender for the English 
climate ; it may be readily distinguished from T. distichwm by its 
sub-persistent leaves. Syn. T. tnexieanwrn. 

TAXUS (the old Latin name for the Yew, used by 
Virgil and Pliny, akin to Greek ,Taxos of Dioscorides). 
Yew. Syn. Verataxus. Oed. ConiferoB. A genus com- 
prising six or eight species (probably varieties of one) 
of hardy, evergreen trees, rarely shrubs, broadly dispersed 
over North temperate regions. Flowers dioecious ; males 




Fig. 8. MON(ECious Branchlet op Taxus baccata,. showing— 
m, Clusters of Male Flowers ; /, Fruits almost fuUy grown, 
with the arillus almost concealing the seed ; /',, a Young 
Fruit, in which the arillus only halt conceals the seed ; g. 
Gall of Yew Gall-midge (Cecidomyta Taxi), consisting of the 
swollen terminal bud, resembling a cone of green leaves, 
among which the larvce live. 

solitary in the axils, sub-sessile; female catkins axillary, 
sessile, one (or very rarely two?) flowered. Fruit soli- 
tary, one-seeded. Leaves sub-spirally affixed, usually 
distichous-spreading, very shortly petiolate, linear, flat, 
often falcate. "The Yew is of geological antiquity; it 
formed part of the forests of Britain at a period long 
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Taxas — continued. 

anterior to historic times. It is found among the 
buried trees on the Norfolk coast, near Cromer. It also 
" crops up in another forest, now beneath the Bristol 




Fig. 9. Branchlet, with Fruit, of Taxus bacoata adpressa. 

Channel, in which, if there be any truth in bones, the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and beaver roamed " (G. C. n. s., 
Ti., p. 99). The wood, which is hard and compact, but 



Taxus — continued. 



quently tipped with gaUs of a Gall-midge (Cecidomyia 
Taxi). One of these is shown in Pig. 8. The female 
midge lays her eggs in the terminal bud of a twig; the 
larvae hatch, and the result of their operations is the 
formation of a gall, which bears a strong resemblance 
to a cone in its form, and in the overlapping of the 
leaves of which it is composed. Among the leaves the 
small larvsB of the midge may be found. These galls 
are usually solitary ; though two, or even three, may be 
found side by side at the tips of the twigs, the growth 
of which they check. They do not, however, inflict much 
injury on the trees. Should it be desired to get rid of the 
galls, they are so conspicuous that they can be readily 
detected and cut off. This should be done as soon as 
possible after their formation, while they still inclose 
the larvae. Tews thrive in almost any soil. They are 
readily propagated from seeds, which should be sown in 
spring; the ripe fruits, after being gathered, should be 
mixed with sand and treated similarly to those of the 
Hawthorn until sowing time. Cuttings also afford a ready 
means of increasing any desirable form ; these should be 
inserted in sandy soil, in August, and kept shaded under 
handlights, or in cold frames, during bright sun, until 
rooted. The golden varieties, and those of weeping habit, 
are frequently grafted on tall stems of the common 
upright type. Layering may also be advantageously re- 
sorted to. 

T. baccata (berried). Common Yew. /I., male catkins iin. long; 
females minute. March. //■. iin. long, rounded, with a red, 
mucilaginous cup. I. linear, more oi- less falcate, acute, iin. to 
liin. long, coriaceous, shining above, paler beneath. Trunk 15ft. 
to 50ft. nigh, sometimes as much as 27ft. in girth, channelled ; 




Fig. 10. Taxus baccata Dovastoni. 



flexible and elastic, was in olden times in great request 
for the manufacture of bows. The branches are fre- 



branches spreading. Europe (Britain), India, &c. Tree. See 
Fig. 8. The following varieties are enumerated by Gordon, in 
"The Pinetum": 
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Taxns — continued. 

T, b. adpressa (adpressed).* fr. li\e that o£ the type, but 
somewhat smaller. I. oblong or bluntly oval, rounded at both 
ends on the lesser branchlets, but much longer and more pointed 
""those of the leading shoots, more or less distichous, flat, 
rather distant, on very short footstalks, decurrent, mostly 
spiny.pointed, two to four lines long, dark glossy-green above, 
glaucous below. Branches numerous, much divided, horizontally 
spreading, sometimes in whorls ; lateral ones and branchlets 
distichous, h. 6ft. to 8ft. A dense, spreading, depressed bush, 
raised from seed in the nursery of Messrs. Dickson, of Chester, 
more than half a century ago. See Ilg. 9. Syns. T. tardiva, 
Cepkalotazus tardiva. There is a form, erecta, of upright 
habit. 

T. b. argentea (silvery). ;. striped with silvery-white, some- 
times changing to straw-colour. A very handsome variety. 

T. b. cheshuntensls (Cheshunt). This variety is intermediate 

between the type and T. b. fastigiata. 
T. b. Dovastonl (Dovaaton's).* Principal branches horizontal or 

?endent ; branchlets quite drooping. A very striking variety, 
n the form variegata, all the leaves, when young, are broadly 
edged with golden-yellow, but, when fully matured, they change 
to a bright green, edged with silvery-white. See Fig. 10. 
T. b. elvastonensls (Elvaston). l. on the young parts of the 
plant entirely of a bright orange-colour. 

T. b. epacrioides (Bpacris-like). I light green, small. A 

pretty, dwarf, somewhat spreading variety. 
T. b. erecta (erect).* Fulham Yew ; Upright Common Yew. A 

slender variety, with smaller foliage than the type, but with a 

much stitter and more erect habit. Cnwderi is a form differing 

very slightly from this. 

T. b. eriooldes (Heath-like). I. dark green, very small. Twigs 
short, erect, slender. A slender, slow-growing variety, 1ft. to 2ft. 
high. Syn. T. empetrifolia. 

T. b. fastigiata (pyramidal).* Irish or Florence Court Yew. 
fr. oblong. I. in tufts, or scattered along the branchlets, not two- 
rowed as in the type. Branches erect, closely compressed, form- 
ing a pyramidal or broom-shaped head. A very distinct and 
singular variety, of which the following are forms : aurea varie- 
gata, with golden-variegated leaves ; variegata, having a portion 
of the foliage striped and margined with silvery-white or pale 
straw-coloured blotches. 

T. b. Foxli (Fox's). I. much smaller and darker than in the 
type. A very dwarf kind, not exceeding 2ft. in height. 

T. b. fructu-luteo (yellow-fruited).* fr. of a beautiful golden- 
yellow, very handsome. 

T. b. glauca (glaucous). I. dark green above, bluish or glaucous- 
grey on the under part. Bark on the young shoots rusty- 
brown. A very vigorous kind. 

T. b. Jaoksonl. Jackson's Weeping Yew. I. light green, 
broad, all more or less incurved, falcate, and thickly covering 
the upper part of the branches. Branchlets reddish-brown, 
numerous, short, obliquely placed, and more or less curved.- A 
nice, pendulous kind. 

T. b. nana (dwarf). I. longer, and of a darker and more glossy- 
green, than those of the type. A very desirable variety, form- 
ing a dwarf, dense, conical bush. 

T. b. nidpathensia (.Nidpath Castle). A form rather columnar 
than pyramidal in habit, and having a tendency to spread at 
the top. 

T. b. recurrata (recurved). I. longer and straighter than those 
of the species ; the margins involute. Branches long and 
straggling, spread out and little divided, but often reflected. 

T. b. sparsifoUa (sparse-leaved). I. dispersed round the 
branches, as in the Irish Yew. Branches spreading. 

T. b. variegata (variegated). I. mostly edged with golden- 
yellow. A very handsome variety. Barroni is a fine fruit- 
bearing form. 

T. b. Wallicliiana (Dr. Wallich's). I. deep glossy-green, much 
paler and not glossy below. Branches long, slender, spreading, 
light brown ; branchlets more or less pendent. Gordon accords 
this specific rank. 

T. brevifolia (short-leaved). Western or Californian Yew 
fr. resembling that of the Irish Yew. I. distichous, flat, nanow, 
acute-pointed, somewhat curved on the branchlets, but more or 
less scattered on the leading shoots and principal branches, |in. 
to lin. long, linear-falcate, rarely straight, glossy - yellowish- 
green, glaucous beneath, with a yellowish footstalk one line 
long. Branches slender, very long, pendulous, with yellowish 
bark. h. 30ft. to 40ft. California. A handsome tree. Stn. 
T. Lmdleyana. 

T. canadensis (Canadian). American Yew ; Ground Hemlock 
/r. resembling, but much smaller than, that of the common Yew 
l. linear, crowded, rather, narrow, mostly straight, somewhat 
distichous, revolute on the edges, decurrent at base, on very short 
footstalks, abruptly tapering at the apex, spiny-pointed, }in. to 
lin. long, glossy, pale yellowish-green above, slightly rustv 
beneath. Branches , slender, horizontally spreading, seldom 
?S^""'."^ ' branchlets distichous, h. 3ft. to 4ft. North America. 
1800. A spreading bush. ' 



Tazus — continued. 

T. c, variegata (variegated). I. at the ends of the young shoots 
whitish ; those lower down more or less margined with white ; 
mature ones as in the type. 

T. cuspidata (abrupt-pointed).* I. linear, curved upwards, 
alternate, stiff, scattered but somewhat distichous on the leading 
shoots, denser on the branchlets, |in. to lin. long, on rather long 
footstalks, broadly decurrent at base, abruptly spine-pointed, 
deep glossy-green above, pale yellowish-green beneath, but not 
glaucous. Branches numerous, spreading ; branchlets rather 
stiff, angular, h, 15ft. to 20ft. Japan. A large, handsome bush. 

T. empetrifolia (Empetrum-leaved). A synonym of T. baccata 
ffricoides. 

T. Fortunei (Fortune's). A synonym of Cephalotaxus pedun- 
culata fastigiata. 

T. globosa (globular-seeded). Mexican Yew. /. lateral and 
solitary on the under side of the branchlets. fr. with globular 
seeds. I, linear, slightly curved or falcate, narrow, closely placed, 
distichous, tapering to both ends, spiny-pointed, |in. to lin. 
long, on rather long, twisted footstalks, decurrent at base, dark 
glossy-green above, very much paler beneath. Branches long, 
spreading, much divided ; branchlets more or less drooping at 
the points, mostly forked. Mexico. A handsome, large bush 
or small tree. 

T. Lindleyana (Lindley's). A synonym of T. brevifolia. 

T. Makoya (Makoy's). A synonym of Podocarpug ckinensis. 

T. tardiva (tardy). A synonym of T. baccata adpressa. 

T-BUDDING. Another name for Shield-budding, 
one of the principal methods adopted for propagating by 
budding. F'or the insertioQ of the bud, the stock is out 
in a longitudinal direction, and then again transversely 
at the upper extremity of the out, somewhat in the 
shape of the letter T. In Inrerted T-budding the trans- 
verse out is made at the lower instead of the upper 
end, thus -L, and the bud inserted from that point up- 
wards. See Budding'. 

TEA BERKY, or CANADA TEA. See Gaul- 
theria procumbens. 

TEA, BOTANY BAY. See Smilax glycyphylla. 

TEAE-TREE, AFRICAN. See Oldfieldia afri- 
cana. 

TEAE-TREE, INDIAN. See Tectona graudis. 

TEAE-TREE, NEW ZEALAND. See Vitez 
littoralis. 

TEA, PARAGUAY. See Ilex paraguariensis. 

TEA-PLANT. See Camellia theifera. The name 
is also applied to many other plants. 

TEASEL, TEAZEL, or TEAZLE. See Dipsacus. 

TEATED. Eesembling the figure of an animal's 

teat. 

TECOMA (an abridgment of the Mexican name, 
Tecomaxochitl). Trumpet Creeper; Trumpet Flower. In- 
cluding Oampsidium and Pandorea. Obd. Bignoniacece. 
A genus embracing about two dozen species of stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, erect and arborescent, twining, 
climbing, or radicant shrubs, dispersed over the warmer 
and sub-temperate regions of the globe. Flowers often 
fnlTOu^, red, or orange, racemose or panicled at the tips 
of the branches; calyx tubnlar-campannlate, sub-equally 
five-toothed; coroUa tube elongated, straight or incurved, 
sometimes slightly enlarged or sub-ventrioose, sometimes 
dilated in an ample, campanulate throat; Umb sub- 
bilabiate, the five lobes scarcely unequal, broad, ereoto- 
patent or widely spreading; stamens four, didynamous, 
afaxed below the middle of the tube, included or exserted. 
Capsule linear or narrowly elliptic, often acute at both 
ends, straight or incurved. Leaves opposite or rarely 
scattered, pinnate or undivided; leaflets often toothed. 
Teoomas succeed best in well-drained, loamy soil; they 
require very liberal supplies of water during summer, 
but should be kept moderately dry at the roots in winter. 
The plants grow vigorously under ordinary treatment; 
but, in order to insure their free flowering, the wood 
must be thoroughly ripened by being exposed to sunlight 
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Tecoma — continued. 
and air during the period of growth. The stove species 
may be grown in heat all the summer, and ripened by 
being kept cooler in autumn. Those succeeding in a 
greenhouse may have plenty of light and air through the 
summer. T. radicans, when planted out of doors, should 
be trained to a wall with a south aspect. Propagation 
is effected by root-cuttings, by cuttings of the young or 
partially-ripened shoots, or by layering. A selection of 
the best-known species is given below. Several others, 
formerly included here, will be found under Tabebuia. 

T. aastralls (Southern).* Wonga-Wonga Vine. fl. in loose, ter- 
minal panicles ; corolla yellowish-white, tinged inside with 
purple or red, the tube iin. to 3in. long, the lobes broad, not 
one-third as long as the tube. June. 2., leaflets usually five to 
nine, ovate-oblong to almost linear, entire or here and there 
coarsely crenate, variable, lin. to 3in. long. Australia, 1793. A 
tall, woody, half-hardy cumber. (B. 8.) Syns. T. diversifolia, 
Bignonia Pandorea (A. B. K. 86 ; B. M. 865). 

T. austro-caledonlca (South Caledonian), fl. small ; cymes 
opposite, compound ; panicles terminal. Summer. I. impari- 
pinnate, two or three-jugate, the upper ones trifoliolate ; leaflets 
very broadly elliptic, obtuse, with two to four teeth below the 
acumen, sometimes nearly round. New Caledonia, 1870. A 
graceful climber. 

T. oapensls (Cape).* fl. clustered, in pedunculate racemes ; 
corolla orange-scarlet, Zin. long, incurved ; stamens exserted. 
August. I. imparipinnate, four-jugate ; leaflets ovate, serrated. 
h. 15ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1823. A half-hardy, glabrous 
climber. (B. R. 1117 ; L. B. C. 1672.) 

T. chrysantha (golden-flowered). A synonym of Tahebuia 
chrysantha. 

T. diversifolia (variable-leaved). A synonym of T. australix. 

T. flllclfolium (Fern-leaved).* I. opposite, imparipinnate, 5in. 
long, including the petioles, bearing considerable resemblance 
to the fronds of some of the small, slender, pinnate Ferns ; 
leaflets nine to twelve pairs, small, ovate, deeply cut into two 
or three lobes on each side, the larger lobes being sometimes also 
toothed. Stem slight, woody. Fiji Islands, 1874. A very 
elegant, stove climber. SYN. Cmnpsidium Mici/oUum (F. & P. 
1874, p. 280). 
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Tecoma — continued. 

T. fulva (fulvous), fl. on bibraoteate pedicels, seven to nine in a 
raceme ; corolla fulvous outside, yellow within, l^in. long. July. 
I. scattered, imparipinnate, multijugate ; leaflets cuneate-ovate, 
sub-sessile, serrated at apex, villous when young, afterwards 

flabrous ; petioles articulated. Branches terete, glabrous. 
. 15ft. Peru, 1855. An erect, stove shrub. (B. M. 4896; 
F. d. S. 1116.) 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl. in a terminal panicle ; corolla 
scarlet, shorter and broader than that of T. radicans, the tube 
scarcely longer than the calyx ; pedicels drooping, biglandular. 
July. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets three to nve-jugafe, ovate, 
acuminate, with tooth-hke serratures. h. 30ft. Japan and 
China, 180O. A glabrous, greenhouse climber. Syn. Bignonm 
grandiflma (A. B. E. 493 ; B. M. 1398 ; F. d. S. 1124-25). 

T. Jasmlnloides (Jasmine-like).* fl. in compact, terminal, corym- 
bose panicles ; corolla white, streaked with red in the throat, the 
tube above lin. long, the very broad lobes more than iin. long. 
August. I., leaflets usually five or seven, ovate and acuminate 
or ovate-lanceolate, lin. to 2in. long, all entire, h. 20ft. Aus- 
tralia. A glabrous, greenhouse climber. (B. M. 4004 ; B. R. 
2002 ; P. M. B. vi. 199.) 

T. mlrabllls (wonderful). A garden synonym of T. val- 
diviana. 

T. mollis (soft), fl. in a terminal panicle ; corolla yellow or 
reddish. July. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets four-jugate (in some 
forms, the upper leaves only one or two-jugate), oblong, acumi- 
nate, nearly entire, slightly serrated at apex, velvety on both 
sides. Branches compressed-terete, h. 6ft. Mexico, Colombia, 
Peru, and Chili, 1824. A softly pubescent-tomentose, erect, 
greenhouse shrub. 

T, radicans (rooting).* Common Trumpet Flower, fl. in terminal 
corymbs ; corolla scarlet-red, 2in. to 3in. long, the tube thrice as 
long as the calyx. Summer, fr. stipitate, Siin. long. I impari- 
pinnate ; leaflets four or five-jugate, ovate, acuminate, dentate- 
serrate, puberulous at the sides of the nerves beneath. 
h. 25tt. North America, 1640. A hardy shrub, climbing by 
aerial rootlets. See Fig. 11. Sy'N. Bignonia radicans (B. M. 
485). The variety minor has narrower flowers of a beautiful 
scarlet colour. 

T. roseefolla (Rose-leaved), fl. in terminal, sub-spicate racemes ; 
corolla yellow, glabrous, funnel-shaped. July. I. imparipinnate ; 
leaflets bijugate, oblong, obtuse, serrated. Branches terete, 
somewhat striated, h. 6ft. South America. An erect, stove 
shrub. 

T. sambuclfolia (Elder-leaved), fl. in a terminal panicle ; corolla 
yellow, funnel-shaped. Julj^. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets two or 
three-jugate, oblong, acummate, serrated. Branches slightly 
compressed. h. 6ft. Peru, 1324. A glabrous, erect, stove 
shrub. 

T. serratlfolla (serrate-leaved). A synonym of Tabebuia ser- 
rati/olia. 

T, spectablUs (showy). A synonym of Tabebuia spectabilis. 

T, stans (standing). Yellow Elder, fl. racemose or paniculate ; 
corolla yellow, l^in. long. Summer. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets 
five to eleven, lanceolate, acuminate, deeply serrated. Branches 
terete, h. 12ft. West Indies and Mexico to Peru, &c., 1730. An 
erect, glabrous, greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 3191.) 

T. s. aplifolla (Apium-leaved). Z., leaflets deeply incised, 
nearly pinnatifld. Mexico. Stove. Syn. Bignonia incisa (of 
gardens). 

T, undnlata (waved), fl., corolla orange-coloured, ample, cam- 
panulate ; racemes few-flowered, terminating the lateral brauch- 
lets. Summer. I. petiolate, simple, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, 
undulated, entire, often nearly alternate, 6in. to 7in. long ; 
petioles nearly lin. long. India and Arabia. A tall, erect, 
glabrous, stove shrub. Syn. Bignonia undulata (S. E. B. 19). 

T. valdivlana (Valdivian). fl. four to nine in simple, terminal 
racemes ; corolla orange-coloured, villous within towards the 
base. Spring. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets nine to fifteen, ovate- 
oblong or elliptic, often mucronate, the margins toothed or 
nearly entire, pale beneath. Branches angular. Chili, 1870. 
A climbing, stove shrub. SYNS. T. mirabilis (of gardens), 
Campsidiutn chilense (G. C. 1870, 1182). 

TIiCOFKILSIA (named after Tecophila, the daughter 
of Billotti, a botanist). Stns. Bistrepta, Phygantlius, 
Pceppigia. Oed. Hcemodoraceoe. A small genus (two 
species) of greenhouse, bulbous plants, natives of Chili. 
Flowers on rather long pedicels; perianth shortly and 
narrowly tubular above the half-inferior ovary, the lobes 
much longer, obovate-oblong, flat, sub-equal; scape in- 
cluded at base within a sheath with the leaves, otherwise 
leafless, one or loosely few-flowered. Leaves radical, few 
or solitary, spreading, linear or lanceolate, the base in- 
cluded in a long, scarious sheath. T. cyaneo-crocea, 
the only species yet introduced, thrives in a compost of 
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Tecophilsea — continued. 
rich, sandy loam. The bulbs should be kept dry during 
their season of rest. Propagation may be effected either 
by seeds or by offsets. 

T. oyaneo-crocea (blue-and-yellow). Chilian Crocus, fl., 
perianth of a beautiful blue, with a whitish throat, IJin. to IJln. 
long, the segments obovate, many-nerved ; peduncles one to 
three, erect, simple, one-flowered, ebracteate, lin. to Sin. long. 
(., produced radical ones two or three, linear, acuminate, chan- 
nelled, undulated, 3in. to 6in. long, Jin. to iin. broad. 1872. 

T. C.-C. Regelii (Regel's). Jl., perianth segments narrower 
than in the type, lin. long, oblong ; peduncles longer. I. nar- 
rower, not undulated. (R. G. 718, under name of '!'. cyaneo- 
crocea.) 

TECTONA (Te'fcia is the Malabar name of T. grandis). 
Teak. Stn. Theca. Okd. Verbenacem. A small genus 
(three species) of very valuable, lofty, stove, Asiatic 
-timber-trees. Flowers white or bluish, small, in dicho- 
tomous cymes, forming an ample, terminal panicle ; calyx 
campanulate, shortly five or six-cleft. Leaves opposite 
or ternately whorled, ample, entire. The wood of 
T. grandis (Indian Teak-tree) is very valuable, and is 
largely employed in ship-building. This species has been 
introduced to our stoves ; but, as it reaches a height of 
soft, to 150ft., it is scarcely likely to find accommodation 
for its development in this country. 

TEEDIA (called after J. G. Teede, a German botanist 
and traveller, who died in Surinam). Stn. Borkhausenia. 
Oed. ScrophularineoB. A small. South African genus (two 
species) of greenhouse, glabrous or pubescent shrubs. 
Flowers pink, rather small ; calyx deeply five-cleft ; 
corolla tube cylindrical, the limb of five short, rounded, 
sub-equal, spreading lobes; stamens four, didynamous; 
peduncles cymosely few-flowered in the upper axils, 
forming a terminal, leafy thyrse. Leaves opposite, entire. 
The species are Tather pretty subjects when in flower. 
A light, rich soil is most suitable. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds, or by cuttings. 

T. ludda (clear). Jl., corolla four to five lines long ; peduncles 
iin. to gin. long, three to seven-flowered. April. I. ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, narrowed at base and embracmg the stem, lin. 
to 4in. long, clear-surfaced, acute, serrulated. Branches tetra- 
gonal, ft. 2ft. 1774. Plant glabrous. (B. E. 209.) 

T. pubesoens (downy). Jl., corolla ^^in. long. May. I. ovate or 
elliptic, often broader than those of T. lucida, rounded or 
narrowed at base, clasping the stem. h. 2ft. 1816. Plant 
rusty-pubescent or villous. (B. R. 214.) 

TEESDALIA (named after Bobert Teesdale, a York- 
shire botanist, author of " A Catalogue of Plants growing 
about Castle Howard "). Ord. Cruciferce. A genus con- 
sisting of two species of glabrous, hardy, annual herbs, 
with minute, white flowers, and rosulate leaves. They are 
natives of Western Europe, the Mediterranean region, 
and Asia Minor. T. nudicaulis (Pepper Cress) is a 
common British weed. 

TEETH. Any kind of small divisions. 

TEGAXriTXM. A synonym of ITolana (which see). 

TELANTHERA. Included, for garden purposes, 
under Alternanthera (which see). It is kept up as a 
distinct genus by Bentham and Hooker. 

TEIiEOBAPH-FLAN'T. a common name for 
Sesmodium gyrans (which see). 

TELEIANTHEKA. A synonym of Telanthera. 

TELEKIA. Included under Buphthalmum. 

TELEFHIUM (the old Greek name used by Hippo- 
crates for a similar plant, perhaps named after Telephus, 
son of Hercules, by Auge). Orpine. Okd. Ficoidece. A 
genus embracing one (or three) species of hardy, diffuse, 
often perennial herbs, inhabiting the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Flowers white, small, in terminal, sub-capitate 
cymes ; sepals, petals, and stamens five each. Leaves 
alternate, twin, or opposite, ovate or oblong, obtuse or 
acute, nerveless. T. Imperati (Tree Orpine) has been 
introduced, but is not worth cultivating. 



TELFAIBIA (so called after Charles Telfair, 1778- 
1833, an Irish botanist, who died in the Mauritius). 
Syns. Ampelosicyos, Joliffia. Obd. Gucurbitaceoi. A small 
genus (two species) of stove, climbing shrubs, natives of 
tropical Africa. Male flowers mediocre or rather large, 
on bracteate pedicels, racemose ; calyx tube short, the 
lobes lanceolate, serrated or crenate ; corolla pale purple, 
rotate, five-parted, the segments fringed with elongated 
tendrils ; stamens three. Female flowers solitary ; rudi- 
mentary stamens wanting ; ovary oblong, tumid and lobed 
at the base, three to five-celled. Fruit large, orbicular, 
. compressed ; seeds edible. Leaflets three or five, oblong, 
auricled at base, repand-toothed or cut. By pressure, the 
seeds of T. pedata yield an excellent bland oil, and they 
are said to be, when fresh, as palatable as almonds. Tel- 
fairias produce their handsome flowers in great profusion, 
but require a large space to grow in, and to be fre- 
quently pruned before flowering. Sandy loam and a little 
peat form a desirable coinpost for the plants. Cuttings 
of the flowering shoots should be taken, and Inserted in 
soil or sand, under a glass, in heat, where they will readily 
root. 

T. occldentalis (Western). /. l^^in. to 2in. in diameter ; corolla 
white, with a purple eye ; stamens five ; male racemes 1ft. long, 
six to ten-fiowered. September, fr. yellow-green, 2ft. long, 
with ten thick wings lin. deep, and flesh of golden-yellow pulp. 
I. alternate, petiolate, pedately_ flve-foliolate ; leaflets 3in. to 
6in. long, shortly petiolulate, elliptic-ovate, obtusely acuminate, 
sinuate-toothed. Tendrils bifid. West Africa; 1870. (B. M. 
6272.) Said to be cultivated for the seeds, which the negroes 
boil and eat. 

T. pedata (pedate-leaved). Jl. lin. or more long ; calyx do"svny, 
large ; corolla purplish ; male racemes six to eight-flowered ; 
peduncles 6in. to Bin. long. July. fr. always green, lift, to 
3ft. long, often 8in. across, with ten to twelve deep furrows ; 
seeds the size of a very large kidney bean. Zanzibar, 1825. 
(B. M. 2751-2.) Syns. Feuiltcea pedata (B. M. 2681), Joliffia 
africana. 

TELIFOGON (from telos, the summit, and pogon, a 
beard; the column is bearded to its summit). Stn. 
Thelypogon. Okd." Orchidem. A genus embracing about 
forty species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of the 
Andes of Columbia and Peru : it is doubtful, however, 
whether many of them are specifically distinct. Flowers 
few at the apex of the peduncle, loosely racemose, 
showy ; sepals sub-equal, free, much spreading, narrow ; 
petals much broader; lip sessile, much spreading, un- 
divided, rarely small ; column very short and thick, setose 
or hispid ; pollen masses four ; peduncles pseudo-terminal, 
rather long, erect, simple. Leaves distichous, short, coria- 
ceous or fleshy. Only one species calls for description 
here. It does best in small baskets full of peat fibre, 
potsherds, and sphagnum, or attached to a piece of 
teak, with a little fresh sphagnum wired over the 
base of the plant. 

T. Croesus (Croesus). /. yellow, with a dark network, liin. in 
diameter ; sepals triangular, acuminate, aristate, three-nerved, 
carinate outside on the middle nerve ; petals cuneate, rhomboid, 
obtuse-angled, five-nerved; lip very broad, fiabellate, rounded, 
many-nerved, the base velvety. (. distichous. Stems narrow 
and thin. Columbia, 1877. 

TELXiIMA (an anagram of Mitella, under which this 
genus was formerly included). Oed. Saxifragem. A 
genus embracing half -a dozen species of hardy, erect, 
pilose or glandular, annual or perennial herbs, natives 
of North-west America. Flowers greenish or white, pe- 
dicellate, braoteolate, nodding ; calyx tube ample, the 
limb five-toothed or five-cleft ; petals five, rarely reddish, 
inserted at the mouth of the calyx, entire, trifid, or 
pinnatifid ; stamens ten ; racemes terminal, elongated, 
many-flowered. Leaves petiolate, roundish-cordate, lobed, 
toothed ; stipules wanting, or adnate with the base of 
the petioles. T. grandiflora, the only species known to 
cultivation, is a handsome perennial. For culture, see 
Mitella. 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered), fl. greenish, about iin. long 
and broad ; petals laciniate-pinnatifid, sessile ; raceme somewhat 
spicate, April. I, palmately-lobed, cut-toothed ; cauline ones 
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Tellimar— continued. 

similar, two to four, alternate ; petioles somewhat stipuliform 
at base. Stem stout, about 2ft. high. 1826. Plant hirsute. 
(B. E. 1178.) 

TELOFEA (from telopas, seen at a distance ; alluding 
to the great distance from which the crimson flowers are 
discernible in its native country). Stn. Hylogyne. Oed. 
Proteaceae. A genus comprising two or three species of 
tall, greenhouse shrubs, endemic in Australia. Flowers 
red, showy, on twin pedicels, densely racemose ; perianth 
slightly irregular, the tube open early on the under side, 
tapering and recurved under the limb, the laminae oblique, 
broad ; racemes terminal, sub-globose or ovoid, surrounded 
by an involucre of imbricated, coloured bracts, the bracts 
within the raceme small. Follicles stipitate, oblique, 
recurved. Leaves alternate, entire or toothed. T. specio- 
sissima, the only species yet introduced, is one of the 
most beautiful plants in the order to which it belongs. 
It requires a. temperature rather warmer than that of 
an ordinary greenhouse ; but a very moist atmosphere 
encourages a too vigorous growth, which is not con- 
ducive to floriferousness. Water may be applied freely 
in summer, but the roots should be kept nearly dry in 
winter. A well-drained border or bed of sandy loam is 
most suitable for the reception of this plant. Propa- 
gated by layering suckers during winter, in small pots, 
and allowing them to remain until rooted in the pots 
before being detached. 

T. speoiosisslma (very showy). Waratah ; Warratau. Jt. 
crimson ; perianth glabrous, about lin. long ; pedicels thick, 
recurved, Jm. to Jin. long ; head or raceme dense, about 3in. in 
diameter ; involucral bracts ovate-lanceolate, the inner ones 2in. 
to Sin. long. June. fr. Sin. to lin. long, containing ten to 
twenty seeds. I. cuneate-otalong or almost obovate, 5in. to 
lOin. long, mostly toothed in the upper part, tapering into rather 
long petioles, a few rarely quite entire. A. oft. to 8ft. 1789. 
(G. C. n. s., xvii., p. 677 ; B. M. 1128, under name of Embotrmm 
speciosissim-um. ) 

TEMFEKATITRE. A study of the ever-varying Tem- 
peratures daily experienced, and their effect on cultivated 
plants, forms an important part of the duties of every 
gardener who has under his charge anything beyond 
that which is of the hardiest description. Temperatures, 
it need scarcely be remarked, often fluctuate very suddenly 
from what is called one extreme to the other ; and, as 
their guidance is beyond human control, it becomes a 
necessity on the part of cultivators to prevent such 
changes, so far as possible, from injuriously affecting 
plants, by giving constant attention, and anticipating what 
is likely to ensue. The degree of intensity of heat or cold 
is ascertained by the expansion or contraction of the 
mercury or spirit in a thermometer. From knowledge 
gained by experience, the extreme Temperatures that a 
large number of plants will withstand with impunity is 
often known, but there are exceptional cases where other 
conditions are unfavourable, and plants succumb in spite 
of all precautions. To know the Temperature in which 
various exotics succeed best, and the proper degree of heat 
requisite for bringing them to perfection, is one of the first 
essentials towards success. The maintenance of an equable 
Temperature in forcing operations, and in the culture of 
fruits under glass, is of great importance, as on it depends 
most materially the development of fruit or flowers, as the 
case may be. Forcing indoors is most intimately con- 
nected with, and dependent upon, the regulation of Tem- 
perature by means of the heating apparatus and the 
proper use of the ventilators when necessary. To know 
the country to which any given plant is indigenous, or to 
ascertain from a reliable source the degree of hardiness 
to which it may be subjected, is often a good guide in 
giving it proper treatment as regards the amount of 
heat required. But this is totally insufficient in dealing 
with the varied occupants of a large garden, and in 
conducting forcing operations in seasons when outside 
Temperatures often fluctuate very rapidly. Practical 
experience and unremitting attention are absolutely 



Temperature — continued. 
essential for good gardening, and, even when these are 
intelligently exercised in daily management, the operator 
finds there are many things beyond his control, sudden 
changes in the Temperature being amongst the most 
formidable. 

TEMFIiZSS. Architectural buildings, usually erected 
in extensive pleasure-grounds to form distinct, attrac- 
tive features in themselves, and sometimes to afford 
resting-places or places of shelter. Temples found in 
many extensive gardens that have long been established, 
built of similar massive material, in proportion, to that 
of the mansion, are the best to imitate when this style 
of embellishment is desired. In any case, the material 
used should be of the most durable description ; the 
shapes most generally adopted are circular, octagonal, 
and oblong. Occasionally, an elevated point or some 
position at the end of a walk will present itself, and 
appear to indicate the very place for a Temple, but 
these buildings need be, as a rule, but sparingly intro- 
duced. They are invariably expensive to erect. 

TXSMFLETONIA (named in honour of John Tem- 
pleton, an Irish botanist). Including Nematophyllum. 
Okd. Leguminosoe. A genus embracing seven species of 
Australian, glabrous, greenhouse shrubs or under-shrubs, 
occasionally leafless. Flowers red or yellow, axillary, 
solitary or two or three together ; two upper calyx 
lobes or teeth united or rarely distinct ; standard or- 
bicular or obovate, usually reflexed ; wings narrow ; 
stamens all united in a sheath open on the upper side ; 
bracts usually very minute. Leaves (when present) 
alternate, simple, entire ; stipules minute or spinescent. 
T. retusa, the only species introduced, is an interesting 
plant, thriving in a mixture of sandy loam and peat. 
It may be increased by young cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass. 
T. glauca (glaucous). A synonym of T. retusa. 

T, retusa (retuse-leaved). Coral Bush. Jl., petals red or rarely 
white, lin. to l^in. long, all narrow, on short claws, and of 
nearly equal length ; pedicels rigid, with obtuse bracteoles near 
the middle, March to June. I. broadly obovate to narrowly 
cuneate-oblong, less than |in. to above lin. long, obtuse, 
emarginate, or minutely mucronate, nearly sessile or shortly 
petiolate. h. 3ft. or more. 1803. (B. M. 2334; B, E. 383; 
L. B. C. 526.) Syn. T. glauca (B. M. 2088 ; B. E. 859 ; L. B. C. 
644). 

TENAGEIA. Included under Juncus. 

TUNARIS (said to be the native name in South 
Africa). Okd. Asclepiadeoe. A small genus (two species) 
of greenhouse, erect, slender, nearly simple, perennial 
herbs, natives of South Africa. Flowers pink or whitish, 
oymose ; calyx deeply five-cleft, the lobes acute ; corolla 
tube shortly campanulate, the lobes five, long, linear- 
spathulate ; coronal scales ten, affixed to the new staminal 
tube ; stamens affixed at the base of the corolla, the 
filaments connate in a short tube. Leaves opposite, 
narrow-linear. Only one of the species has been intro- 
duced. For culture, see Ceropegia. 

T. rostrata (beaked). JL, corolla whitish, densely covered 
towards the base with minute, purple dots, Jin. in diameter, 
rotate ; outer corona of five small, yellowish lobes ; inner one 
of five pinkish segments ; peduncles one (or two ?) flowered, three 
to five lines long. I. about four pairs, distant, linear, acute, 2in. 
to 3in. long, iin. broad, arched. Stem lift, high, slender. Bast 
tropical Africa, 1885. , 

TENDAITA. A synonym of Micromeria (which 
see). 

TEITDRIL. The twisting, thread-like process by 
which some plants lay hold of others ; e.g., the Vine. 

TI!ITTHB.i:i)INID2:, or SAWFIiIES. A family 
of Hymenoptera (which see), of very great interest 
to gardeners, because of the damage the insects do to 
various cultivated trees, shrubs, and herbs. The name 
Sawfly refers to the most characteristic feature of the 
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TeuthredinidsB — continued. 
family, viz., the existence in the female of an organ, 
very like a minute double saw, at the hinder end of 
the body. The saw is a modified ovipositor, and is made 
up of two blades, each of which consists of a support 
along the back, and of the cutting portion, or saws 
strictly so called, secured to it along one side. The 
two saws are quite like one another. In each the edge 
is toothed, and has cross-bars, which are often furnished 
with minute teeth, and thus it combines the action of 
a. saw with that of a file. The toothing and bars of the 
saws differ in the various species of Sawflies. They are 
protected, when not in use, in a two-jointed sheath. 
Sawflies, for the most part, have moderately broad bodies, 
with the abdomen united to the thorax by its full 
width ; differing in this from most Symenoptera, which 
have the abdomen fixed to the thorax by a slender stalk. 
The head is always broader than long, but is not broader 




Fig. 12. Eridcampa limacina — fc, Lanceolate Cell in the Front 
Wings ; a, Line showing the actual spread of Wings. 

than the thorax. Eriocampa limacina (see Pig. 12) re- 
presents the majority of the group in form and general 
appearance. The body is usually smooth, sometimes hairy, 
and seldom marked with punctures. The colour is 
generally black or some dark shade, often with a metallic 
lustre ; sometimes, it is coppery-green, blue, pure green, 
yellow, or red. The legs are often rusty-red, even when 
the body is some other colour; they are of fair size in 
proportion to the body, and have all their parts well de- 
veloped. Each bears two sharp spurs near the tip of the 
tibia. The wings are of much the same structure as in 
other Hymenoptera ; but the venation is characteristic in 
so far that one of the cells near the hind margin of each 
front wing, known as the " lanceolate cell " {Ic, Fig. 12) 
is found in no other Hymenoptera. Generally, the wings 
are transparent, and more or less iridescent. The parts 
of the mouth are fitted for cutting vegetable structures. 



Tenthredinidea — continued. 
cially in bright weather. Sawfiies frequent flowers, both 
to obtain honey or pollen, and to feed on the minute 
insects that are there found. They are partial to shallow, 
open flowers, e.g., Buttercups and Vmhelliferce. The 
larvsB live on plants. The eggs are laid on leaves, 
frequently along the lower surface of the veins, or on 
twigs. In either case, the mother makes a slit for each 
egg with her saws. Many Sawflies have been found to be 
parthenogenetic, the females producing fertile eggs 
without the aid of the males, which, indeed, in some 
species are still unknown. 

The habits of the larvae vary greatly. Most of them 
feed exposed on the surface or edge of a leaf, some species 





Larv^ of Eoseleaf Sawfly. 



There is usually a little difference in aspect between the 
sexes, due to slight modifications of the limbs, the body, 
and the organs of the head. 

Sawflies abound from May till the end of July; and 
of some species a second brood appears in autumn. The 
mature insects are of sluggish habits, and, in dull weather, 
sit on the herbage, without change of position, for hours 
at a time. A few species are comparatively active, espe- 



FiG. 14. Slugworm, the Larva of Eriocampa limacina. 



in groups, others singly (see Pigs. 13 and 14). Some 
[Lyda) spin silken webs, in which many live, each larva 
in its own tube, sheltered in the common web. A few 
live in leaves rolled or folded by themselves to afford 
them protection. Others bore into twigs. Some are 
leaf-miners, and others burrow into fruits. A consider- 
able number of species make galls in stems or leaves ; 
many of the gall-makers abound on Willows. The forms 
of the larvae vary with their modes of life ; but by far 
the most species have a cylindrical body. A very 
common position, when at rest or feeding, is to have 
the front half of the body straight, and the hinder seg- 
ments rolled spirally inwards (see Fig. 13). In general 
appearance, the larvse closely resemble those of many 
Night Moths, or Noctu(B, having, like these, three pairs 
of true legs, and several pairs of prologs ; but they 
differ in the number of the latter, often having from six 
to eight pairs, instead of five pairs, as in Noctuw, and 
the fifth segment always bears prologs 
(if any exist) in Sawfly larvse, but never 
in the larvae of the Noctuw. Sawfly 
larvse are protected by their incon- 
spicuous form and colour, or by drop- 
ping to the ground, if danger threatens, 
or by disagreeable excretions on the 
surface of the body. Some, e.g., Slug- 
worms (see Fig. 14), excrete slimy sub- 
stances, others bear a flaky coating, &c. 
Brightly-coloured kinds are mostly pro- 
tected by disagreeable excretions. Most 
of them pupate in silken or earthen 
cocoons, under soil, in crevices, or in 
other sheltered places. 

The more injurious species of Sawflies, 
and the remedies most effectual against 
each, will be found discussed at greater 
length under the following heads : Goose- 
berry and Currant Sawfly, Iiopliyras, Lyda, ITema- 
tus, Fine Sawflies, Slugworms, and Turnip Sawfly. 

TENTKREDO CERASI. An old name for Erio- 
campa limacina. See Slugworms. 

TENTHREDO GROSSULARIJE. A name 
formerly given to the Gooseberry and Currant 
Sawfly (which see). 
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TEFHRITIS ONOFORDINIS. See Celery Fly. 

TEFKBO. A term which, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies ash-grey. 

TEFHBOSIA (from tephros, ash-ooloured ; alluding 
to the colour of the leaves). North American Hoary Pea. 
Including Bequienia. Oed. Legiiminosm. A laige genus 
(about ninety species) of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy 
herbs, sub-shrubs, or rarely shrubs, broadly dispersed 
over the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers red, 
purple, or white, in leaf-opposed racemes, or solitary or 
in pairs in the axils ; calyx tube campannlate, the teeth 
distinct, sub-equal ; petals clawed ; standard sub-orbicular ; 
keel incurved, not beaked ; stamens diadelphous. Pods 
flattened, two-valved. Leaves usually odd-pinnate; leaf- 
lets opposite, often silky beneath. Several of the 
species are economically valuable, but few of them are 
very ornamental, A selection from those introduced is 
here given. All thrive in a compost of sandy peat and 
leaf mould. Propagation may be readily effected by 
seeds ; or by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell 
glass, those of the stove species in heat. 

T, «%TnHi1n. (whitish). Jl. reddish or white, fin. to lin. long ; 
standard densely silky ; racemes copious, terminal and lateral, 
elongated, 6in. to Bin. long. July. L shortly petiolate, bin. to 
9in. long ; leaflets nineteen to twenty-five, ligulate, acute, liin. 
to 2in. long. India, 1816. A low, stove shrub. 

T. capensls (Cape).* Jl. purple, iin. long, the standard pubes- 
cent ; racemes interrupted, attenuated, distantly many-flowered ; 
peduncles elongated, slender. July. I. rather long-petiolate ; 
leaflets three to six pairs, elliptic, cuneate-oblong,-or lanceolate, 
obtuse or acute. Stems procumbent or trailing, 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
South Africa, 1825. Greenhouse sub-shrub. 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. red, fulvescent on the out- 
side, eight to ten lines long; peduncles terminal and leaf- 
opposed, fasciculate-corymbose at summit. June. I. shortly 
petiolate; leaflets five or seven pairs, cuneate or linear-oblong, 
obttlse or acute, retuse or mucronulate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. South 
Africa, 1774. An erect, greenhouse shrub. (B. R. 769, under 
name of Galega grandijlora.) 
T. pallens (pale). Jl. pink, four to five lines long, the standard 
pubescent, the other petals glabrous ; racemes dense, many- 
flowered ; peduncles curved, 4in. to 6in. long. July. I. shortly 
petiolate, very spreading or recurved ; leaflets five to nine pairs, 
narrow, cuneate.oblong, |in. long, recurved-pointed. South 
Africa, 1787. An erect or ascending, greenhouse sub-shrub. 
T. purpurea (purple). Jl. pale red, Jin. to |in. lon^, silky ; 
racemes copious, elongated, all leaf-opposed. Sin. to 6in. long, 
loose, the lower flowers fascicled. July. (. shortly petiolate, 
3in. to 6in. long ; leaflets thirteen to twenty-one, narrow- 
oblanceolate, obtuse, glabrescent above, obtusely silky beneath. 
h. lit. to 2ft. Throughout the tropics, 1768. Stove perennial. 
T. suberosa (slightly bitten), fl. pink ; vexillum with a very 
short, callous claw, broadly oval ; peduncles terminal and axil- 
lary, racemose, shorter than the leaves. July. I. shortly petio- 
late, 4in. to 6in. long; leaflets lin. to liin. long, oblong- 
lanceolate or lanceolate, very pale, silky-canescent. h. 4ft. 
South Africa, 1818. Greenhouse shrub. 
T. virginiana (Virginian).* Jl. yellowish-white, marked with 
purple, large and numerous, clustered in a terminal, oblong, 
dense raceme or panicle. June and July. I., leaflets seventeen 
to twenty-nine, linear-oblong. Stem erect and simple, 1ft. to 2ft. 
high, leafy to the top. North America, 1765. Half-hardy 
perennial. 

TEBAMNtTS (from teramnos, soft; in reference to 
the pods and leaves). Stn. Glycine (of Wight and 
Amott). Obd. Leguminosm. A small, tropical genus of 
slender, twining, stove herbs. Flowers small, fascicled 
or racemose ; standard ovate, narrowed at base, exappen- 
dioulate. Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, stipeUate. Two 
species have been introduced, but they are not very 
ornamental, and are probably no longer in cultivation. 
TEBATOFHTLLUM. Included under Acrostichum. 
TEBEBINTH-TREE. A common name for Fis- 
tacia Terebinthus (^hich see). 

TEBEBINTHUS. A synonym of Fistacia (which 
see). 

TEREDO. Any disease in plant life caused by the 
boring of insects. 

TERETE. Fi-ee from angles; cylindrical or nearly 
BO ; tapering. 
Vol. IV. 



TERGEMINATE. "When each of two secondary 
petioles bears towards its summit one pair of leaflets, 
and the common petiole bears a third pair at the origin 
of the two secondary petioles; as in Mimosa tergemina^' 
(Lindley). 

TERMIITAL. Proceeding from the end. 

TERMIXAIiIA (from terminus, end ; alluding to the 
disposition of the leaves). Myrobalan-tree. Including 
Badamea, Buceras, Bncida, Oatappa, Fatrcea, Myrobalanus, 
and Pentaptera. Okd. Comhretacece. A large genus (eighty 
to ninety species) of stove, evergreen, erect shrubs or trees, 
broadly spread over the tropics. Flowers green or white, 
rarely coloured, small, sessile, in spikes or heads ; calyx 
five-toothed or five-cleft; petals wanting ; stamens ten, bi- 
seriate. Leaves alternate, rarely nearly or quite opposite, 
often clustered at the tips of the branches, often stalked 
and entire. A few of the introduced species are here 
described. The bark of T. Buceras is greatly esteemed 
by tanners. Loam and peat form the most suitable com- 
post for these plants. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, and plunged in heat, under a 
glass. With the exception of T. sericea, all the species 
here described are trees 

T. angustifolla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of T. Benzoin. 
T. Arjuna (Arjuna). Jl., spikes usually panicled. I. sub-opposite, 
oblong or elliptic, usually 4in. to 6in., sometimes lOin., long, sud- 
denly narrowed at base, often cordate, obtuse or very shortly 
acute at apex, nearly glabrous beneath when old ; petioles rarely 
more than Un. long, with two glands near the apex. h. 60ft. to 
80ft. India.' (B. F. S. 28.) Syn. Pentaptera Arjuna. 
T. Benzoin (Benzoin). Jl., racemes axillary, pedunculate, as long 
as the leaves. I. crowded at the thickened tips of the branches ; 
oblong-lanceolate, crenate, obtuse or cuspidate, glabrous, _ sub- 
coriaceous, Sin. to 4in. long, narrowed into glandular petioles. 
h. 30ft. to 40ft. Mauritius, 1824. A milky juice is said to flow 
from this tree, which, when dried, is used as incense in Mauritius. 
SVNS. T. angustijolia, T. mauritiana. 
T. Buceras (Buceras). Jl. rather distant; spikes cylindrical, 
silky or villous.pubescent. I. variable, obovate or spathulate- 
lanceolate, glabrous above, silky and glabr.ate beneath, h. 20ft. 
to 30ft. West Indies, 1793. A monstrosity of the flowers, trans- 
formed into long, cylindrical, arcuate bodies, is peculiar to this 
species. SVN. Bucida Buceras (B. R. 907). 
T. Catappa (Catappa). Olive Bark-tree ; Malabar Almond-tree. 
Jl. in short-peduncled, slender, spike-like, axillary racemes. /. 
crowded near the ends of the branchlets, shortly petiolate, 
obovate, obtuse, entire, membranous, 6in. to i2in. long, glabrous 
or pilose beneath, with two glands near the base of the midrib. 
h. 60ft. to 80ft. Tropical Asia, <S:c., 1778. (B. M. 3004.) 
T. Chebula (Chebula). Negroes' Olive-tree. Jl., spikes terminal, 
often panicled. I. not clustered, often sub-opposite, ovate or 
elliptic, usually acute and rounded at base, 4in. to 5in. long, 
more or less hairy when young; petioles about lin. lon^, often 
with two glands near the summit, h. 80ft. to 100ft. India, 1796. 
(B. F. F. 29 ; B. F. S. 27.) 

T. latifolla (broad-leaved). Jl., spikes simple, pedunculate, cylin- 
drical. I. approximate at the tips of the branches, obovate- 
oblong, 6in. to 12in. long, glabrate or pubescent beneath, tapering 
into petioles lin. long, often viith small glands or tufts of hair in 
the vein-axils beneath, h. 80ft. to over 100ft. West Indies, &c., 
1800. 

T. mauritiana (Mauritian). A synonym of T. Benzoin. 

T. sericea (silky). Jl., spikes silky, pedunculate, shorter than 
the leaves. I. alternate, crowded at the tips of the branches, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, 2Jin. to 3in. long, mucronulate, quite 
entire, clothed with silkj;, appressed hairs on both surfaces, 
narrowed into short petioles, h. 6ft. and upwards. South 
Africa, 1816. Shrub. 

TERMINALIS. A synonym of Draccena. 

TERITATE. A whorl of three ; three things in 
opposition round a common axis; e.g., a leaf consisting of 
three leaflets. 

TERITATEA. Included under Clitoria. 

TERNATELT-DECOMFOUND. Compound in a 
ternate manner. 

TERNATELY-VEBTICILLATE. Having three 
leaves in a whorl. 

TERNSTR(E]SIIA (named after Christopher Tern- 
stroem, a Swedish naturalist and traveller in China, who 
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Ternstrcemia — continued. 
died in 1745). Stn. Taonabo. Including Rsinwardtia 
(of Korthals). Okd. Temstrcemiacew. A genus com- 
prising about twenty-five species of stoye, erergreen 
trees or shrubs, of which five or six are found in the 
warmer parts of Asia and the Indian Archipelago, and 
the rest in tropical America. Sepals five, closely im- 
bricated ; petals five, imbricated, connate at base ; 
stamens indefinite, adnate to the base of the corolla ; 
peduncles one-flowered, recurved, axillary or lateral, 
solitary or sub-fasciculate, bibraoteolate. Leaves co- 
riaceous, entire or orenate-serrate. A selection of the 
few introduced species is given below. All are shrubs. 
They thrive in well-drained, fibrous loam, and are readily 
propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened young shoots, 
inserted under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 



TerustroeiuiaceEe — continued. 
dehiscent, or a looulioidal or septicidal, dehiscent capsule. 
Leaves alternate or very rarely opposite, simple and un- 
divided, or rarely digitately three to five-foliolate, entire 
or often serrated, coriaceous or rarely membranous, 
penninerved ; stipules wanting or very rarely minute and 
highly caducous. The most important economical product 
of this family is Tea, Camellia theifera (^ Thea chinensis). 
Although two centuries have not passed since Tea was 
first used in Europe, the annual importation now exceeds 
twenty-two millions of pounds. The order comprises 
about thirty-three genera and 260 species. Examples: 
Camellia, Caryocar, Freeiera, Ternstrcemia. 



TERFNAITTKUS. 

(which see). 



A synonym of Spiranthera 




Fig. 15. Flowering Branch of Ternstrolmia elliptica. 



T. elllptloa (elliptic-leaved), fi. white ; sepals rounded ; pe- 
duncles drooping. July. I. variable, spathulate or elliptic, 3in. 
long, rather blunt, quite entire, obsoletely veined, h. 6ft. 
West Indies, 1818. See Fig. 15. Syn. T. pedwncularis. 

T. peduncularis (pedunculate-flowered). A synonym of T. 
elliptica. 

T. sylvatioa (sylvan), jl. white ; petals not lined ; anthers 

apiculate ; bracts ovate, acute, under the calyx. July. I. 

lanceolate, obtusely acuminate. Branches smooth. A. 2ft. 

Mexico, 1810. 
T. venosa (veined). JU white ; pedicels aggregate, axillaiy, a 

little shorter than the petioles. June to August. I. oblong, 



serrulated, veined. A. 6ft. 



XERNSTK(EMIACE2:. A natural order of trees 
and shrubs, rarely climbing, mostly inhabiting tropical 
America and Eastern Asia. Flowers regular, herm- 
aphrodite or rarely diclinous, showy or mediocre, rarely 
small ; petals five, rarely four, six, or seven, free or shortly 
coalescing at base, the inner ones often larger; petals 
five, rarely four or six to nine, hypogynous, free or often 
coalescing at base in a ring or short tube, imbricated or 
twisted ; stamens usually numerous ; anthers basifixed 
and erect, or versatile, two-celled ; disk none ; ovary free ; 
peduncles axillary, one or many-flowered, or the flowers 
in terminal, axillary racemes, rarely disposed in elongated 
panicles ; bracteoles under the calyx often two. Fruit 
sometimes fleshy, coriaceous, or slightly woody and in- 



TERRACE. A raised 
space of ground, sometimes 
formed round a mansion, or 
on the side of sloping ground, 
usually for the purpose of 
making a level walk. In some 
cases, it is necessary to have 
some arrangement of this 
sort ; but, in many other in- 
stances, after having been 
made at great cost, Terraces 
have been found most objec- 
tionable, because of the walls 
interfering with views of land- 
scape from the mansion, and 
also preventing the latter 
from being seen to advantage 
when approaching it. A 
Terrace, retained in position 
by a strongly-built wall, on 
which flower-vases, &c., are 
fixed, is more likely to con- 
stitute a double block of 
this sort than when a sloping 
grass bank is substituted; 
if the latter can be arranged, 
it is, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred when the formation 
of a Terrace is really neces- 
sary. A Terrace-walk may 
sometimes be introduced with 
advantage on rising ground, 
where an exceptionally good 
view is at command, that cannot, perhaps, be seen from 
elsewhere ; but the formation of Terraces as architectural 
features, apart from the necessity of having them, often 
assists, if it does not entirely succeed, in destroying 
beautiful landscape. The advantages and disadvantages 
should, therefore, receive full consideration. 

TESSARIA (named after Luis Tessari, Professor of 
Botany, &c., at Ancona, writer of works on " Materia 
Medica"). Stns. Gynheteria, of WiUdenow {Qyneteria of 
Sprengel), PJialacromesus, Polypappus. Obd. Gom/positoe. 
A small genus (five species) of hardy, Western American 
shrubs. Flower-heads small, cymose, sometimes disposed 
in an ample corymb ; involucral bracts many-seriate ; ray 
florets purplish, pale on the outside. Leaves alternate, 
entire or toothed. Probably none of the species are now 
cultivated in this country. 

TESSELLATED. Chequered ; when colours are 
disposed in small squares. 

TESTA. The skin or integument of a seed. 

TESTACELLA (a diminutive of testa, a shell; in 
allusion to the small size of the shell). A genus of 
Slugs which must be regarded as beneficial in gardens, 
inasmuch as they feed exclusively on earthworms, fol- 
lowing them into their burrows. The body is long and 
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Testacella — continued. 



slender, so as to pass easily along the burrows. On the 
hinder part of the back is a small, depressed, ear-shaped 
shell, about ^in. long, which protects the rear of the 
animal when in the burrows. This external shell at 
once distinguishes these animals from the true Slugs, 
which do mischief in gardens. Two species are known 
in England. 

T. haliotidea is dirty-yellow, with brown specks, rarely 
pale yellow, sometimes entirely black ; when extended, it 
is about three Inches long. It is said to swallow the 
worms alive. This species is known to occur in many 
localities in the South of England, and has been found 
as far north as Kirkcaldy, in Pifeshire. 

T. Maugei is a native of South-west Europe, but has 
naturalised itself near Bristol. It is dark brown, and 
the shell is larger than in T. haliotidea. 



TESTACEOUS. Brownish-yellow ; 
glazed earthenware in colour. 



resembling un- 




FlG. 16. Testudinaria elephantipes. 

TESTUDINARIA (from testudo, a tortoise ; alluding 
to a supposed resemblance in the outside roots). Oed. 
Dioscoreacece. A small genus (two species) of greenhouse 
twiners, endemic in South Africa. Flowers dioecious, 



Testudinaria — continued. 
small, racemose in the axils, resembling those of Dioscorea. 
Leaves alternate, caudate or sub-deltoid. T. elephantipes, 
the species best known to cultivators, is an interesting 
plant, succeeding well in thoroughly-drained, sandy loam. 
During the period of rest, it should be kept dry. In- 
creased by imported roots. 

T. elephantipes.* Elephant's Foot ; Hottentot Bread ; Tor- 
toise-plant. Ji, greenish-yellow, sometimes dark-spotted, rather 
long-pedicellate ; male racemes axillary, solitary, IJin. to Ipa. 
long, simple, sometimes simply branched below ; females axil- 
lary, solitary, pedunculate, few-flowered, scarcely lin. long. 
July. L broadly cordate-ovate, sub-reniform, with a stout mucro, 
seven to nine-nerved, complicated, fi. 10ft. 1774. See Fig. 16. 
(B. R. 921 ; B. M. 1347, under name of Tamus elephantipes I) 

TETA. A synonym of Feliosanth.es (which see). 

TETBrA. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies four: e.g., Tetrapyrenus, four-stoned. 

TETBACABFUIVI. A synonym of Schkuhria 

(which see). 

TETBACEBiA (from tetras, four-fold, and ktras, a 
horn; alluding to the curved shape of the four capsules). 
Stns. Euryandra, Wahlbomia. Ord. Dilleniacem. A 
genus including about two dozen species of glabrous or 
scabrous- pubescent, stove, climbing shrubs or rarely trees, 
dispersed over tropical regions. Flowers paniculate ; 
sepals four to six, spreading ; petals equalling the sepals 
in number, or rarely fewer ; carpels three to five (rarely 
one or two ? ). Leaves paraUel-penniveined. The few 
species introduced, having no recommendation beyond 
their botanical features, are probably lost to cultivation. 

TETBACHOTOMOUS. When a, stem ramifies in 
fours. 

TETBASENIA (of Nees). Included under Litsea 
(which see). 

TETBASIUM (from tetradeion, a quaternion ; the 
parts of flowers and fruit are in fours). Okd. Rntacew. 
A monotypic genus, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Evodia. The species is a stove, evergreen 
tree, requiring culture similar to Brucea (which see). 
T. trichotomum (trichotomous-racemed). Jt. whitish, disposed 
in -large, sub-terminal, trichotomous panicles ; 'calyx short, four- 
parted ; petals four, longer than the calyx ; stamens four. April 
and May. I. smooth, imparipinnate ; leaflets quite entire. 
h. 20ft. Cochin China, 1822. The proper name of this species 
is Evodia fraxinifoUa. 

TETBADTITAMIA. A Linnean class, characterised 
by the flowers being tetradynamous. 

TETBASTITAMOUS. " Having six stamens, of 
which two are longer than the four others, which stand 
in pairs on opposite sides of an ovary ; as in Crucifers " 
(Lindley). 

TETBAGASTBIS. A synonym of Hed'wigia 

(which see). 
TETRAGONAL. Four-angled. 

TETBAGOITIA (from tetra, four, and gonia, an 
angle ; alluding to the fruit). Stn. Demidovia. Oed. 
Ficoidew. A genus comprising about a score species of 
greenhouse or hardy, prostrate or somewhat climbing 
herbs or sub-shrubs, mostly South African, a few being 
also found on the shores of Eastern Asia, Australia, and 
temperate South America. Flowers green, yellowish, or 
reddish, axillary, solitary or few, sessile or on long 
pedicels, sometimes sub-spioate; calyx lobes three to five; 
petals none. Leaves alternate, oblong, linear, ovate, or 
deltoid, entire, rather thick ; stipules absent. T. expansa, 
the only species calling for description here, is grown 
in gardens as a substitute for summer Spinach. For 
culture, &c., see ITe'W Zealand Spinach. 
T, expansa (expanded). New Zealand Ice Plant ; New Zealand 
Spinach. Jl. yellow, small, on very short pedicels or almost 
sessile in the axils, solitary or twin. I. petiolate, the larger ones 
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Fig. 17. Branchlet of Tetragonia expansa. 

ovate, triangular, or broadly hastate, 2in. to ^lin. long, entire, 
obtuse or acute, the smaller ones narrower. Australia, New 
Zealand, &c. Plant hardy, decumbent or prostrate, often extend- 
ing to several feet. See Fig. 17. (B. M. 2362.) 

TETRAGONIACES:. Included under Ficoidem. 

TETBAGONOIiOBUS. Included under Iiotiis 
(which see). 

TETRAGONOTHECA (from tetragonos, quadran- 
gular, and thehe, a case ; alluding to the four-angled 
grains). Oed. Compositm. A small, North American 
genus (three species) of tall, erect, hardy, perennial hfirbs. 
Flower-heads yellow, rather large, solitary or loosely 
corymbose, heterogamous ; ray florets ligulate, spreading ; 
inyoluore explanate, with four bracts in one series ; 
achenes thick, triangular, glabrous or slightly pilose. 
Leaves opposite, amplexioaul, deeply toothed or inoised- 
pinnatifid. Only One species has been introduced. It 
is an interesting plant, thriving in any light, rich soil. 
Propagation may be effected by divisions, or by seeds. 

T. heliantholdes (Sunflower-like), fl.-heads pale yellow, large, 
pedunculate, terminating the branches ; involucre 2in. or more in 
diameter. August. /. 3in. to 6in. long, repandly and unequally 
toothed, or with coarse, sharp, salient teeth. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, terete. 1726. 

TETRAHIT. A synonym of Galeopsis (which see). 

TETBAHITtjni. A synonym of Staohys (which 



e). 



A synonym of Faramea 



TETRAMEBIUM. 

^which see). 

TETBAmiCBA (from tetra, four, and micros, 
small ; in allusion to the four smaller divisions of the 
anther). Including Leptotes. Okd. Orchideos. A genus 
including about half-a-dozen species of stove, terrestrial 
or epiphytal orchids, natives of tropical America, from 
Brazil to the West Indies. Flowers mediocre, pedi- 
cellate ; sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading ; 
lip affixed to the base of the column, free, spreading, the 
lateral lobes shortly clawed, the middle one broad, 
entire ; column erect, broadly two-winged above or from 
the base ; raceme simple, loose ; peduncle terminal, elon- 
gated, slender, rigid. Leaves linear, fleshy, semi-terete or 



Tetramicra — continued. 
very short and thick. Stems leafy, scarcely thickened, 
not pseudo-bulbous. The best-known species are here 
described. They thrive under conditions which suit 
Sophronitis. They may be grown on blocks of Tree-fern 
stem with a little sphagnum round the collar of the plant, 
or in baskets of fibrous peat, sphagnum, potsherds, and a 
few pieces of charcoal, intermixed. Cool treatment best 
suits the species described below, and all like a light 
place ; they do well when suspended near the roof of the 
cool Orchid house. They are propagated by division. 

T. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. solitary ; sepals and petals white 
linear-oblong ; lip having two very short lateral lobes, and an 
oblong front lobe nearly as long as the petals, white, streaked 
with purple on the disk; ovary very long, pedunouliform. 
Winter, l. solitary, terminating the stems, terete, recurved, 
fleshy, grooved above. Rhizome creeping^ throwing up several 
slender stems about lin. long, almost cylmdrical. Brazil, 1831. 
Syn. Leptotes bicolor (B. E. 1625), L. b. var. (B. M. 3731). 

T. rlglda (rigid), fl., sepals and petals greenish ; lip rosy, purple- 
striped, exserted, the lateral segments spreading, the middle 
one roundish-obovate, large ; scape distantly sheathed, few- 
branched above or simple. March. I. few, 4in. to Sin. long, half- 
cylindrical, linear, channelled, acuminate, recurved, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
West Indies. Plant rigid. Syn. Brassavola elegans (B. M. 3098). 

T. serrulata (serrulated), fi. as in T. bicolor, but three or four 
times larger ; lip white, with lines of brilliant lake radiating from 
the base, where it has two short, rounded auricles ; scapes ter- 
minal, axillary, purple. April and May. I. cylindrical, fusiform, 
grooved, glaucous-green, dotted with purple. Stems sometimes 
two-leaved. Brazil. Syn. Leptotes serrulata (L. S. 0. 11). 

TETBANEMA (from tetra, four, and nema, a fila- 
ment; the genus is characterised by having four stamens). 
Okd. Scrophularinece. A monotypic genus. The species 
is a pretty, dwarf, perennial, greenhouse herb. In spring, 
it should be potted in a compost of leaf mould and sandy 
loam, and placed in the greenhouse, where it will bear a 
profusion of flowers during the greater part of the 
summer. The atmosphere of a warm greenhouse is 
necessary during winter. Propagation may be effected 
by seeds, or by divisions. 




Fig. 18. Tetranema mexicana, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

T. mexicana (Mexican). Mexican Foxglove. Jl. shortly pedi- 
cellate, on axillary, scape-like peduncles ; calyx flve-parted ; 
corolla purplish-violet, variegated with a paler colour ; stamens 
four. I. sub-radical, opposite, obovate or oblong, loosely crenate- 
toothed, angled at base, glabrous. Stems very short, or in culti- 
vation slightly elongated and ascending. Mexico, 1843. See 
Fig. 18. (B. H. 1879, 16 ; B. M. 1070 ; B. R. xxix. 52.) 

TETBANTHEBA. A synonym of Litsea (which 

see). 

TETBAXTHUS (from tetra, four, and anthos, a 
flower ; in allusion to the four flowers — two male and 
two female — in each head). Ord. Composit(B. A small 
genus (two species) of dwarf, creeping, stove herbs, con- 
fined to Domingo. Flower-heads whitish, very small, on 
solitary, filiform peduncles. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
ovate. T. littoralis, the only species introduced, is pro- 
bably now lost to cultivation 

TETBANYCHID2:. A family of Mites, which feed 
on living plants, on the leaves of which webs are spun 
by them. The commonest and most hurtfijl species is 
Tetranychvs telarius, commonly known as the " Ked 
Spider." 
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TETRANYCHUS TELAKIUS, or RED 
SPIDER. This is not a Spider, but a true Mite. It 
is frequently most injurious to cultivated plants, and is 
peculiarly hurtful to certain fruit-trees {e.g., Plum), to 
Hollyhocks, and to many of the more delicate greenhouse 
plants. A good deal of doubt exists as to whether there 
is only one species of Eed Spider, liable to variation in 
colour, and in other minor points, or whether there are 
several closely-related species. It matters little to gar- 
deners whether there are more than one or no, since the 
habits, harm done by them, and remedies against them, 
are the same for all, and will be discussed here as if 
there were but one. The creatures are too small to be 
seen with the unaided eye, save as minute, moving specks 
on the leaves ; but often their numbers render the effects 
produced by them conspicuous. Their colour is usually 
some shad,e between rust-red and brick-red, but some 
(probably immature) are greenish, with brown specks on 
the sides. The body is oval, without any separation 
between the thorax and abdomen (unlike the structure 
in Spiders). There are four pairs of nearly equal legs, 
of which two pairs are turned forwards and two back- 
wards. On the upper part of the body, near the front, 
are two minute eyes, and a beak or sucker, for boring 
into, and sucking juices from, the leaves of plants. Near 
the hinder end of the body, on the lower surface, is a 
conical wart, which is an organ used for spinning threads. 

The name Spider has probably been given to these 
mites because of their powers of spinning. The females 
lay eggs ; from these emerge larvEe, which differ from the 
adults in their size, and in having only six legs. The 
mites, when they establish themselves upon plants, spin 
webs of very fine texture on the backs of the leaves. 
They then, by means of their suckers, bore into the 
leaf-cells and suck out the sap. The leaves become 
yellowish or greyish-green, marbled with paler patches 
on the upper surface ; the glistening web covering 
the lower surface renders it grey. A severe attack by 
Eed Spider kills the leaves, which fall prematurely ; the 
fruit crop is lessened ; and the young branches formed 
the next year are stunted and weakened. 

Prevention. Attacks of Eed Spider are worst when 
the growth of plants is checked by drought and heat; 
hence, any measures that promote' growth — such as fre- 
quent syringing — diminish the risk to some ■ extent. 
Plants that show symptoms of being attacked, should 
be at once separated from the rest, and specially 
treated. Free access of air is much to be recommended. 
Soot, caustic lime, sand impregnated with spirits of tar, 
or other similar substances, may be laid round the bases 
of the stems of the plants to be protected, to prevent 
the mites from getting access to them. Poles and other 
supports should have their surfaces planed quite smooth, 
to prevent the mites from harbouring in crevices, and 
to allow of being thoroughly washed. 

Remedies. Sulphur, in the form of Flowers of Sulphur, 
is almost a, certain cure for Eed Spider, and for some 
Fungi. It is sometimes dusted dry on the leaves, but is 
better employed in solution, e.g., lib. of sulphur, boiled 
with 21b. of quicklime in four gallons of water; or the 
sulphuret of lime may be employed, in the proportion 
of 4oz. of sulphuret to 2oz. of soft soap and one gallon 
of boiling water. The sulphuret and the soap should 
be thoroughly mixed, and must be well stirred 
while the water is being poured on them. The plants 
may be dipped into the mixture ; and it may be applied 
to the bark with a stiff- brush. Various other washes 
have been found useful; e.g., Gishurst Compound, 
Veitch's Chelsea Blight Composition, and solutions pre- 
pared from quassia-wood. Fumigation with tobacco- 
smoke, or with sulphur and chalk, mixed in water and 
painted on the hot-water pipes, is also recommended. 
To cleanse infested walls, the following method may be 
employed with success : Add clay to a solution of soot 



Tetiranychus telarius — continued. 
in water till the mixture is of the consistency of thick 
paint; then add lib. of flowers of sulphur, and 2oz. of 
soft soap, to each gallon ; well mix the whole, and care- 
fully paint the entire surface of the walls with the pre- 
paration. 

TETRAPASMA. A synonym of Discaria (which 
see). 

TETRAPELTIS. A synonym of Otochilus (which 
see). 

TETRAPOGON (from tetra, four, and pogon, a 
beard ; in reference to the bearded flowers). Obd. 
Graminece. A genus consisting of four species of hardy, 
tufted, often stoloniferous grasses, natives of North 
Africa, Abyssinia, and Western Asia. Spikelets two or 
three-flowered, clustered, secund, or nearly distichous ; 
spikes one, two, or three at the apices of the peduncles ; 
glumes two, the lower one empty ; stamens three. 
Leaves flat. T. villosus, the only species introduced, is 
of no horticultural value. 

TETRAPTERYS (from tetra, four, and pteron, a 
wing ; the samaras are four-winged). Obd. Malpighiacem. 
A genus comprising about fifty-two species of usually 
climbing, stove shrubs, natives of tropical America, 
mostly Brazilian. Flowers yellow or reddish; calyx five- 
parted, with eight glands, rarely ten or none ; petals 
clawed ; stamens ten, all perfect, the alternate ones 
longer ; umbels or racemes often panioled, terminal, rarely 
sub-sessile. Leaves opposite, entire, often transparent, 
not glandular; stipules two, variable. The species are 
rather ornamental, but extremely difSoult to bring into 
flower in this country, and it is doubtful whether those 
described below are still in cultivation. A compost of 
peat and sand forms the most desirable soil for them. 
Eipened cuttings will root in sand, under a hand glass, 
in heat. 

T, citrifolia (Citrus-leaved). A synonym of T. incequalis. 

T. discolor (discoloured), fi. yellow ; pedicels hoary-puliescent, 

articulated at the middle; umbels four-flowered, paniculate. 

May. I. elliptic or elliptic-oblong, bluntish or slightly acute, 

coriaceous, glabrous ; stipules interpetiolar, deciduous. Guiana 

and Trinidad, 1827. 
T. Inseiinalls (unequal), fl. yellow ; petals articulated at ov 

below the middle ; umbels four-flowered, paniculate. May. 

I. ovate or elliptic, acute, coriaceous ; stipules interpetiolar, 

deciduous. Brazil and Jamaica, 1818. Syn. T. citrifolia. 

TETRAQUETROUS. Having four very sharp and 
almost winged corners or angles. 

TETRASTICHOUS. Having a four-cornered spike. 

TETRATKECA (from tetra, four, and tliele, a 
cell ; the anthers are sometimes four-celled). Obd. Tre- 
mandrece. A genus embracing eighteen species of small, 
very pretty, glabrous or glandular-hairy, greenhouse, 
Australian shrubs. Flowers four or five-parted, rarely 
three-parted, possessing the peculiarity of only opening 
during bright sun and on fine days, but closing on the 
approach of evening, or when rain is imminent ; stamens 
sub-biseriate. Leaves alternate, whorled, or scattered, 
Heath-like and entire or flat and toothed, or reduced to 
minute scales. A selection of the introduced species is 
here presented. They are rather difiicult to cultivate. 
A compost of flbry peat, with plenty of silver sand in- 
termixed, is most suitable. Water must be very care- 
fully administered at all times, and only soft rain-water 
should be used. Propagation may be effected by cut- 
tings of the young wood, inserted in sand, under a bell 
glass, and kept well shaded. ' 

T. clliata (hair-fringed), fl. pink ; sepals bearing a few glandular 
hairs or bristles ; petals about ^in. long. July. I. almost all 
whorled in threes or fours, broadly ovate or nearly orbicular, 
obtuse or slightly acute, rarely exceeding ^in. in length, the 
margins flat or scarcely recurved, ciliated or nearly glabrous. 
Stems slender, erect, or diffuse, 1ft. to 3ft. long. 
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Tetvathecu— continued. 

T. ericlfoUa (Heath-leaved). Jl. pink, on slender pedicels 
usually longer than the leaves; sepals not reflexed. July. 
I. mostly whorled, narrow-linear with the margins closely revolute, 
or rarely oblong-lanceolate and more open, mostly under 4in. in 
length, h. lit or less. 1820. Plant diffuse. (S. E. B. i. 20.) 

T. ericoides (Heath-like), A synonym of T. pilosa. 

T. glandulosa (glandular). A synonym of T. pilosa denticulata. 

T. hirsuta (hairy).* fi. pink, rather large, on slender pedicels 
fin. to lin. long ; sepals lanceolate ; petals oblong. March. 
^ mostly alternate, a few whorled, ovate-lanceolate to oblong- 
linear, obtuse, ^in. to lin. long, the margins recurved, more or 
less hirsute above, villous or pubescent beneath. Stems rigjid 
and erect, 6in. to 18in. high, often hispid with reddish hairs. 
1843. (B. R. 1844, 67 ; P. M. B. xiii., p. 55.) 

T. jiincea (Rush-like). Jl. purple ; sepals four, small, ovate, 
obtuse ; petals four, about ^in. long ; pedicels in the upfier axils. 
July. I. few, small and distant, scale-like, rarely Jin. long. 
Stems erect or ascending, slender, Rush-like or wiry, 1ft. to 2ft. 
long, with two or three acute angles or very narrow wings. 1803. 

T. nuda (naked). Jl. crimson, on slender pedicels ; sepals and 
petals five each. May. I. very minute and distant, or a very few 
linear or oblong ones two or three lines long. Rhizome woody, 
with numerous erect, slender, rigid, but Rush-like stems, 9in. to 
ISin. high, often ending in an almost pungent point. 1843. 

T. pilosa (pilose),* Jl. purple, rather small, on pedicels usually 
shorter than the leaves ; petals narrow. July. I. usually linear, 
with the margins much revolute, four to six lines long, but in 
very luxuriant shoots sometimes broadly lanceolate or oblong, 
with an obtuse base. h. 1ft. to l^ft. 1823. Plant Heath-like. 
(F. d. S. 1065, under name of T. ei-icaides.) 

T. ^. denticulata (denticulate-leaved). Jl., calyx and pedicels 
slightly glandular-hair^. I. narrow, revolute, occasionally oppo- 
site. 1822. (S. E. B. i. 21, under name of T. glandulosa.) 

T. thymlfolla (Thyme -leaved). Jl. purple ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
seldom reflexed. July. I. almost all whorled in threes or fours, 
ovate-elliptic or lanceolate, the margins more or less recurved 
or revolute. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1824. Plant very pubescent or hirsute. 
(S. E. B. i. 22.) 

T, verticillata (whorled). A synonym of Platytheca galioides, 

TIiTRAZyGIA (from tetra, four, and zugos, a yoke ; 
alluding to the fourfold arrangement of the parts of the 
flower). Obd. Melastomacece. A genus coniprising about 
thirteen species of stove, usually furfuraoeous shrubs or 
trees, inhabiting the West Indies. Calyx tube urceolate 
or globose, constricted above the ovary, the limb four or 
five-lobed; petals four or five, obovate, obtuse; stamens 
eight or ten, equal, the filaments subulate; panicles or 
corymbs terminal, many-fiovrered. Leaves petiolate, ob- 
long, ovate, or ovate -lanceolate, entire or denticulated, 
three to five-nerved. The species here described are well 
worth cultivating. They require similar treatment to that 
recommended for IMCelastoma. 

T. angustiflora (narrow-flowered). Jt. white, large, but with a 
narrow calyx ; petals five, rarely four, four to five lines long ; 
panicles racemiform, oblong, the primary branches terminated by 
corymbiform cymes. May. I. elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, 
abruptly acuminate, 3in. to 5in. long, entire, whitish-downy 
beneath. Branchlets (and inflore cence) powdery-downy, h. 20ft. 
1823. Tree. (B. M. 4383, imder name of T. elceagnoides.) 

T. discolor (two-coloured). Jl. white, small, densely crowded in 
a corymbiform panicle ; petals oval. May. I. ftvate or ovate- 
lanceolate, entire, sharp-pointed, 3in. to 5in. long, white beneath 
with adpressed, scaly down. h. 3ft. 1793. A low shrub. 

T, elSQa^noides (Oleaster-like), f.. pink or white, disposed in a 
corymbiform, or sometimes racemiform, panicle ; petals four, 
three to four lines long. June. I. elliptic-lanceolate or lanceolate, 
sharply acuminate, narrower than those of T. angitstijlora, 
whitened beneath by tomentose down. h. 2ft. or more. 1848. 
Shrub. 

TEUCRIUM (the old Greek name used by Dioscorides, 
probably from Teucer, King of Troy, who is said to have 
first used the plant medicinally). Germander. Includ- 
ing Polium, Scordium, and Scorodonia. Okd. Lahiatce. 
A large genus (nearly 100 species) of greenhouse or 
hardy herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs, of variable habit, 
dispersed over the temperate and warmer regions of the 
globe. Calyx tubular or campanulate, rarely inflated, five- 
toothed ; corolla limb quasi-bilabiate, obliquely five-lobed, 
the two upper lobes very small, the two lateral larger, 
the lowest largest; stamens four; whorls two or rarely 
many-flowered, axillary, or disposed in spikes, racemes, or 
heads. Nutlets obovoid, reticulate -wrinkled. Leaves 



Teucrixuu — continued. 
entire, toothed, or incised, sometimes multifid ; floral ones 
conformed or reduced to bracts. T. Botrys, T. Scordium 
(Water Germander), and T. Scorodonia (Wood Sage), are 
British plants. T. Chamcedrys, an escape from gardens, 
has become naturalised. T. Pseudo-Scorodonia (Bastard 
Wood Sage), an inconspicuous species nearly allied to 
the British T. Scorodonia, is now and then met with in 
gardens. Pew of the species have any horticultural 
merit, but several are of medicinal value. All thrive in 
any moderately good soil. The shrubs may be increased 
by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, under a glass, in 
spring or summer ; the perennials by divisions. 

T, betonlcum (Betony-like). Jl. purplish ; corolla tube exserted, 

Subescent outside, the throat inflated and incurved ; whorls two- 
owered, secund, loosely racemose ; racemes 3in. to 6in. long. 
May to August. I. ovate-oblong, lin. to l^in. long, on rather 
long petioles, crenate, woolly below or on both sides ; floral ones 
shorter than the calyx. Branches cano- tomentose. h. l^ft. 
Madeira, 1775. Greenhouse, evergreen shrub. (B. M. 1114.) 

T. bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. blue ; peduncles short, axillary, 
one-flowered, the upper ones sub-racemose. July. I. ovat«. 
oblong, or lanceolate, nearly lin. lon§, entire or cut, sometimes 
trifid ; young ones often linear, entire or trifld ; floral ones 
usually exceeding the flowers. Branches 1ft. to 2ft. long, acutely 
tetragonal, h. 1ft. Chili, 1826. Greenhouse, glabrous peren- 
nial. Syn. T. orchideum (B. R. 1255). 




Fjg. 19. Flowering Stem of Teucrium Cham^drys. 



T. Chamesdrys (Chamsedrys).* Wild Germander. Jl. rosy, |in 
long, the lower lip spotted with white and red ; whorls about six- 
flowered, in the axils of leafy bracts, or sub-secund in leafy, 
terminal spikes. July to September. I. petiolate, ovate, incised- 
crenatOj iin. to IJin. long, gradually narrowed into the petioles. 
Stem 6in. to 18in. long, ascending, much branched. Kootstock 
creeping. Europe (naturalised in Britain). A hispidly-hairy 
perennial. See Fig. 19. (Sy. En. B. 1094.) 

T. n-uticans (shrubby).* Tree Germander. Jl. blue, on one- 
flowered peduncles shorter than the tomentose calyx ; racemes 
terminal or lateral on short branchlets, few-flowered. Summer. 
I. ovate, obtuse, entire, flat, very shortly petiolate, glabrous 
above, white or rufescent-tomentose beneath. Branches divari- 
cate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South Europe, 1869. Greenhouse or half- 
hardy, evergreen shrub. (Ref. B. 204 ; S. F. G. 527.) Syn. T, lati- 
folium (B. M. 245). 

T, hiroanicum (Hyrcanian). /I. purple, on short, erect, villous 
pedicels ; corolla villous outside ; spikes simple, dense, 3in. to 
Sin. long. September. I. petiolate, ovate-cordate, lin. to 3in. 
long, deeply crenate, obtuse, scarcely pubescent above, softly 
sub-canescent beneath. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, pubescent, 
scarcely branched. Persia, 1763. Hardy perennial. (B. M. 2013.) 

T, latifolium (broad-leaved). A synonym of T. jruticans. 

T, Marum (Marum). Cat Thyme. Jl. reddish-purple, in paira 
at the axils of the upper leaves, forming an oblong, generally 
rather crowded, nearly one-sided inflorescence ; corolla with the 
median lobe sub-orbicular; calyx hairy, with shortly acuminate, 
lanceolate, nearly equal teeth. Summer. I. shortly stalked, 
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entire, oval or lanceolate, green, pubescent above, white-woolly 
beneath. Sterna shrubby, erect, h. 1ft. Western Mediterranean 
region. Hardy. Cats have a strange liking for this plant. 

T. orchideum (Orchid-like). A synonym of T. hitolor. 

T, orientale (Eastern), ft., blue, disposed in a loose, sometimes 
hispid-pilose panicle ; pedicels or peduncles one-flowered, nearly 
twice as long as the acutely-toothed calyx. Jiily. /. once or 
twice pinnatisect, the lower ones I'in. to 2in. long, broadly ovate 
in outline, the floral ones minute ; segments linear, entire or 
incised. A. 1ft. Levant, 1725. A hardy, sometimes loosely 

?ubescent or canescent, erect perennial. (B. M. 1279 ; L. B. C. 
871.) 

TEYSMAITITIA (so called in honour of J. E. Teys- 
mann, a Dutch gardener, who published a " Catalogus 
Plantarum," in 1838). Oed. Palmw. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a dwarf, unarmed, stove Palm, closely 
allied to Cot'ypha, from which it differs mainly in habit. 
The natives of Sumatra use the leaves of this Palm for 
thatching their houses, a purpose for which, from their 
large size and entire form, they are admirably adapted. 
For culture, see Corypha. 

T. altifrons (tall-leaved). /T., spathes papery-coriaceous, sheath- 
ing the fuscous-tomentose peduncle and the spadix branches ; 
spadix rather short, with deflexed branches, fr. as large as 
an apple, globose or depressed-globose, one-celled, one-seeded. 
I. erect, elongated-rhomboid, obtuse, acute at base, 6ft. to 7ft. 
long, l^ft. wide, induplicately plicate, lacinjated on the margins, 
the segments obtusely bifid ; petioles carinate at back, obso- 
letely concave in front, the angles rounded, uncinate-prickly. 
Caudex subterraneous. Sumatra. 

TKALAMIA. A synonym of Fhyllocladus (which 
see). 

TKAIiAMIFLOROUS. When the stamens arise 
immediately from the thalamus. 

THALAMUS. The receptacle in a flower ; the part 
on which the carpels are placed. 

THAIiASIUM. A synonym of Fanicum (which see). 

THAIiIA (named in honour of J. Thalius, a G-erman 
physician and botanist, who died in 1588). Stn. Peronia. 
Okd. Scitaminece. A genus embracing about five species 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy herbs, natives of tropical 
America, one species extending as far as the Southern 
United States, and one being found in tropical Africa. 
Flowers in pairs, pedicellate, loosely spicate ; sepals 
three, free, equal, membranous, equalling or much shorter 
than the corolla ; petals three, free or very shortly 
connate at base, equal or the dorsal one scarcely 
broader ; androeoious tube short, the lobes petaloid, very 
irregular; panicle terminal; bracts spreading under the 
branchlets, deciduous. Leaves few, ample; floral ones 
sometimes conformed. T. dealbata, the only species that 
calls for description here, is an aquatic plant, sufiiciently 
hardy to withstand the severity of our winters, provided 
it be planted about 2ft. beneath the surface of the 
water. It is a very elegant subject for aquaria. Propa- 
gation may be effected by division of the rootstook. 

T, dealbata (whitened), fi. purple, small ; valves of the spathe 
unequal, ovate, coriaceous ; spikes erect ; panicle erect, dense, 
smooth, the branches not longer than the lanceolate, deciduous 
bracts at their base ; scape terete, Beed-like, 3ft. to 5ft. high. 
June to September. I. distichous, long-petiolate, cordate-ovate, 
acute, 6in. to 9in. long ; petioles 1ft. to 2ft. long. South Caro- 
lina, etc., 1791. Plant dusted over with a minute, white powder ; 
otherwise smooth. See Kg. 20. (B. M. 1690.) 

T. sanguinea (blood-coloured). A synonym of Stromanthe 
sanguinea. 

THALICTBUm (the old Greek name used by 
Dioaoorides, probably derived from thallo, to grow green ; 
alluding to the bright colour of the young sprouts). 
Meadow Eue. Oed. Banunculacece. A genus embracing 
about thirty species of hardy herbs, with perennial stems, 
nearly all inhabiting North temperate and frigid regions. 
Flowers green, yellow, purple, or white, often polygamous, 
paniculate or rarely racemose, usually small with the 
anthers conspicuously exserted, or rarely larger with 
smaller anthers ; involucre and petals wanting ; sepals 



Thalictrnm — continued. 
four or five, petaloid; achenes often compressed. Leaves 
ternately decompound ; cauline ones, when present, alter- 
nate. Among the species, three of which are included in 
the British Flora, there are several well deserving of a 
place at the back of the flower border. A representative 
selection of the most desirable kinds is presented below. 
Any fairly good garden soil is suitable. The plants may 
be multiplied by divisions. 

T. alpinum (alpine). Jl. few ; sepals four, purplish ; raceme 
drooping, afterwards erect, simple. July and August. I. biter- 
nate ; leaflets ^in. to iin. long, sub-orbicular, glaucous beneath, 
obtusely lobulate. Stem 4in. to lOin. long, often stoloniferous. 
Europe (Britain), Asia, and North America. (B. M. 2237 ; 
Sy. En. B. 2.) 

T. anemonoides (Anemone-like).* Rue Anemone. Jl. several in 
an umbel ; sepals five to ten, white, rarely pinkish, oval, ^in. 
long. Early spring. I. bi- or triternately compound ; leaflets 
roundish, cordate at base, long-petiolulate. Stem arising from a 
cluster of thickened, tuberous roots, h. 6in. North America, 
1768. (I. H. 1829, 211 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 150 ; B. M. 866 and 
L. B. C. 964, under name of Anemone thalictroides.) 

T. a. flore-pleno (double-flowered). This only differs from the 
type in havmg double flowers, (F. d. S. 1155 ; L. B. C. 770.) 




Fig. 20. Thalia dealbata. 
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Thalictmin — continued. 

T. aqnileglfolium (Columbine-leaved).* Feathered or Tufted 
Columbine. Jl. disposed in a corymbose panicle ; sepals white, 
fugacious ; stamens usually purple, sometimes; white. May to 
July. I. tripinnate; leaflets sub-orbicular, smooth, deeply 
toothed ; stipules ovate, twin. Stem fistular, purple, mealy. 
h. Itt. to 3ft. Europe and Asia, 1731. (B. M. 1818 ; J. F. A. 318.) 

T. a. atropurpureum (dark purple).* Stamens and stems dark 
purple. 

T. a. formosmn (beautiful). Stamens dark purple, dilated at 

apex. (B. M. 2025.) 
T. a. roseum (rosy). A., sepals rose-coloured. 1880. 




Fig. 21. Panicle of Thalictrum flavum. 

T. flavum (yellow). False Ehubarb ; Fen Eue, &c. ft. often 
umbellate, erect, crowded ; sepals pale yellow, small ; anthers 
bright yellow ; panicle compound, sub-corymboae or pyramidal. 
July and August. I. ternately bi- or tripinnate ; leaflets lin. to 
liin. long, three-lobed. Stem 2ft. to Ut high, stout. Eootstock 
yeUow, creeping. Europe (Britain) and Asia. See Fig. 21. 
(Sy. En. B. 8.) * 

T. glaucmn (glaucous), fl. crowded in an erect, compound 
panicle ; sepals four or five, yellow. June and July. I., leaflets 
ovate-orbicular, three-lobed ; lobes deeply toothed. Stem erect 
round, striated, mealy, h. 2ft. to 5ft. South Europe, 1798. ' 

T. minus (lesser), fl. yellow, green, drooping, in lax panicles. 
Summer. I. triangular, three or four-pinnate ; leaflets variable, 
acute or obtusely-lobed, often glaucous. Northern hemisphere 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 3.) Some of the forms of this species 
make desirable border or pot plants on account of their beautiful 
Maidenhair-like foliage. 

T. petaloidenm (petaloid-sepaled). fl. corymbose ; sepals white, 
nearly round ; filaments flesh-coloured ; anthers yellow. June 
and July. I. ternately decompound ; leaflets smooth, ovate, 
obtuse, entire or three-lobed. Stem round, almost naked 
h. IJft. Dahuria, 1799. (L. B. C. 891.) 

T. tuberosum (tuberous-rooted).* fl. loosely corymbose ; sepals 
five, white, oval, blunt. June. I. crowded, petiolate, bi-tripin- 
nate ; leaflets orbicular, three-lobed, smooth. Root grumose 
h. 1ft. Spain, 1713. 

THALLUS. A fusion of leaves and stem into one 
general mass. 

THAMXEA (from thamnos, a shrub ; alluding to the 
nature of the plant). Okd. Bruniacece. A monotypio 
genus. The species is a pretty-j little, greenhouse under- 
shrub. It thrives in a compost of peat and sand. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass. 



Thamnea — continued. 

T. unlflora (one-flowered), fl. white, small, terminal, solitary ; 
calyx adnate with the ovary, tive-lobed ; petals five, with two- 
keeled claws and an ovate, spreading limb ; stamens five, in- 
cluded. April. I. very small, somewhat rhomboidal, short, 
blunt-keeled, closely pressed, spirally inserted ; upper ones rather 
longer, forming an involucre to the fiower. Branches filiform, 
erect, fastigiate. A. 1ft. South Africa, 1810. 

THAMNOCHOKTUS (from thamnos, a shrub, and 
cJiortos, grass; alluding to the habit of the plants). 
Shrubby Grass. Obd. Reetiacece. A genus comprising 
ten species of greenhouse, perennial herbs, confined to 
South Africa. Flowers dioecious, arranged in spikelets. 
Flowering stems from a creeping or short and erect 
rhizome, Eush-like, undivided. T. dichotomus has been 
introduced, but it possesses no horticultural merit. 

THAUNOFTERIS. Included under Asplenium. 

THAFSIA (the old Greek name used by Theophrastus, 
so called from the Island of Thapsos). Deadly Carrot. 
Including Melanoselinum and Monizia. Oed. Vmbelliferce, 
A small genus (four species) of greenhouse or half'hardy, 
perennial (or biennial?), tall herbs, sometimes having a 
very elongated, shrubby stem, natives of the Mediterranean 
region and Madeira. Flowers yellowish, dirty-white, or 
purplish, in compound, many-rayed umbels ; calyx teeth 
small ; petals inflexed at apex, shortly acuminate ; in- 
volucre often wanting. Leaflets pinnately decompound ; 
segments ineised-pinnatifid. T. garganica has long been 
celebrated among the Moors for Its healing qualities. The 
species thrive in loamy soil. They may be increased by 
seeds, or by breaks from the carrot-like root. 

T. dedplens (deceiving). Black Parsley, fl. white ; petals 
obovate, emarglnate ; involucre composed of many cut leaves. 
June and July. I. tripinnate ; leaflets ovate, acuminate, serrated, 
the ultimate ones usually confluent ; petioles sheathing. Stem 
terete, simple, naked below, shrubby, h. 6ft. Madeu:a, 1867. 
(B. M. 6670.) 

T. edulls (edible), fl. white, small, disposed in compound, many- 
rayed umbels, furnished with partial and universal involucres of 
entire leaflets. May. I. large, decompound, fern-like, in tufts, 
from 1ft. to 3ft. in length (including the stalks), h. Mt. Madeira, 
1857. The roots, which have long, curved, horn-like divisions, 
and are black outwards and white within, are eaten In Madeira. 
Syn. Monizia edulis (B. M. 5724). 

T. garganica (Garganian). Drlas-plant. fl. yellow ; involucre 
few-leaved. July and August. I. bi-tripinnatisect, shining ; seg- 
ments linear, acute, elongated, quite entire along the margins, 
decurrent or confluent. Stem terete, glabrous, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Mediterranean region, 1683. (B. M. 6293 ; S. F. G. 287.) 

T. villosa (villous), fl. yellow ; involucre and involucels almost 
wanting. June and July. I. tripinnate, and, as well as the 
petioles, villous ; leaflets oblong, sinuately pinnatifld, the lower 
ones deflexed. Stem terete, glabrous, h. 3ft. to 4ft. South 
Europe, 1710. 

THATCH PALMS. A native name for various 
species of Euterpe, Sabal, Thrina.v, &o. 

THEA. Included under Camellia (which see). 

THECA. A synonym of Tectoua (which see). 

THECA. A spore-case ; a sac, tube, shell, or any kind 
of case containing spores. 

THECOSTELE (from thele, a receptacle, and stele, 
a column ; in allusion to the shape of the gynostegium). 
Obd. Orchidem. A monotypic genus. The species, a 
stove, epiphytal Orchid, native of Malacca and the 
Malayan Archipelago, and bearing a simple raceme of 
mediocre flowers, is as yet unknown in cultivation. 

THELA. A synonym of Flamba|fO (which see). 

THELEBOLUS (from the Greek works thele, a 
nipple, and ballo, I throw ; in allusion to the form of the 
Fungus, and to the mode of ejecting the spores, described 
below). A small genus of Fungi, which spread over 
decaying leaves and sticks, and upon the soil in 
woods during winter. Only one species (T. terrestris) is 
known to be British, and this is by no means common. 
It forms yellowish patches, sometimes several inches in 
breadth, composed of a woolly mycelium, on which are 
numerous smooth, hemispherical bodies ; each of these 
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Thelebolus — continued. 
is about iin. in diameter, and is surmounted above by a 
prominent, round mouth. In these bodies the spores are 
formed, and when they are ripe for being scattered they 
are pushed, or thrown, from the mouth in a mass which 
resembles a small nipple in form ; hence the name of 
the genus. When the spores have all been ejected, the 
top of the Fungus sinks in, so that it resembles a cup. 
This plant is not of any practical importance to gardeners, 
though the yellow patches formed by it render it very 
conspicuous. 

THEIiEFHORA (from thele, a nipple, and phew, to 
bear ; in allusion to nipple-like growths on the surface of 
the hymenium in some of the species). A genus of Fungi, 
most of which grow on the ground in woods. A few, 
however, are found on tree-trunks or stumps, and at 
times do mischief to the wood, burrowing between and 
through the annual rings of growth. Thelephora belongs 
to the group of Mushrooms in regard to the structure of 
the hymenium, or part on which the spores are formed, 
and in four spores being formed from each large cell of 
the hymenium (see Muslirooms) ; but it differs from 
the true Mushrooms in having the hymenium smooth, or 
bearing mere ridges or warty growths, instead of being 
spread over gills ; and the texture is firm and dry — 
indeed, almost leathery. 

The reproductive organs of T. laciniata appear on the 
diseased trunks in the form of horizontal, semicircular 
plates, attached by the middle to the bark or wood ; a. 
number of such plates uniting, and overlapping one 
another, to form a mass 4in. or more across. They are 
covered above with a coat of fibrous or scaly hairs, 
prolonged round the margins ; and each bears the 
downy, warty hymenium on its lower surface. The whole 
mass is dull rusty-brown. This Fungus is usually found 
among the leaves and other plant-remains in the soil in 
woods; but it often grows closely around the stems or 
branches of young trees, and thereby kills small or 
weakly plants, although it is not a true parasite. It is 
unsafe to form nurseries for seedlings where T. laciniata 
abounds, though this species is seldom dangerous to 
older trees. 

Dr. Hartig, the well-known German writer on the 
diseases of trees, has described (in the "Lehrbuch der 
Baumkrankheiten ") a disease of Oak-trunks, widely met 
with in Germany, which he attributes to a Fungus, 
named by him T. Perdix. The specific name is the 
Latin word for a partridge, and alludes to the fact that 
the wood in which it grows often resembles in its 
mottlings the plumage of a partridge. The diseased wood 
turns to a deep red-brown, with numerous white spots of 
mycelium. These spots soon become closed cavities, 
which are lined with the pale threads of the Fungus. 
The wood rots, turning dark brown, and the cell walls 
and cell contents decay. The reproductive organs, 
which are the most readily recognised parts of the 
Fungus, are semicircular plates from -^in to ^in. 
across, and of a brown-yellow colour; and they grow 
on the surface of dead branches, or in hollow spaces 
in the trunks. These plates continue to increase in 
size year after year. Though so frequent in Germany, 
T. Perdix does not appear to have been recorded as 
British. 

Anothfer Fungus formerly known as T. Jiirsuta, but 
now named Stereum hirsutum, is very frequent in Britain, 
on stumps and dead wood of many species of trees. It 
also is regarded by Dr. Hartig as at times very hurtful 
to Oak-wood. In general appearance it is much like a 
true Thelephora, but differs in having between the 
hymenium and its support (pUeus) a fibrous layer that 
is not present in Thelephora. The reproductive bodies of 
Stereum hirsutum are somewhat like those of T. laciniata 
in general form ; but they are usually pale, and are 
covered above with grey or pale down, and the hymenium 
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Thelephora — contin ued. 
is yellowish. Where this Fungus gains an entrance into 
an Oak-trunk, the wood becomes brown, at first on one 
side, then gradually all round, in concentric layers. In 
the brown wood there next appear snow-white or yellowish, 
longitudinal streaks, which, in cross-sections of the trunk, 
show themselves in the form of small spots. Where air 
gains free access, through cracks, &c., the wood may 
become uniformly yellowish, the middle layer of the 
wall between the cells is dissolved out, and the tenacity 
of the wood is destroyed by the cells thus becoming 
separated. Fortunately, Slereuni hirsittuni does not often 
attack healthy trees. As is the case with almost all 
internal parasites, comparatively little can be done to cure 
the evil in a tree ; though timely removal of diseased 
branches may prevent the mycelium from reaching the 
trunk. But, except in the case of choice specimens, 
the wise course is to remove and burn, without delay, 
such trees as show signs of being occupied by the Fungi, 
in order to prevent the latter from spreading to healthy 
plants. 

THISIiI!SFEB>MA. ffrom thele, a nipple, and spernm, 
seed ; alluding to the nipple-like protuberances on the 
aehenes). Stn. Cosmiclinm. Ord. Composita;. A small 
genus (four or five species) of stove or greenhouse, 
glabrous herbs or sub-shrubs ; one is" found in extra- 
tropical South America, and the rest are Mexican. 
Flower-heads mediocre, heterogamous, on long peduncles ; 
involucre duplex ; ray florets, when present, yellow ; disk 
often purplish ; aehenes glabrous, smooth or tubercled. 
Leaves opposite, or the upper ones alternate, linear, 
often filiform, once or twice pinnatipartite or the upper- 
most ones undivided. The species are probably not now 
in cultivation in this country. 

THELIGONUM. See Thelygonum. 

THULTGONTTM (an old Greek name, from thely- 
gonos, begetting girls ; it was said by Pliny to give the 
power of producing female offspring). Sometimes spelt 
TiieXigonum. Stn. Cynocrnmhe. Ord. Urficacece. A 
monotypic genus. The species, T. Ciiaocramhe (Dog's 
Cabbage), is a hardy, slightly fleshy, procumbent, annual 
herb, broadly dispersed over the Mediterranean region. 
It is occasionally cultivated as a potherb, but has no 
value from a horticultural standpoint. 

THELTMITRA (from tlielys, a woman, and mitra, a 
cap ; alluding to the hood-shaped column). Woman's-cap 
Orchid. Including Macdonaldia. Ord. Orchidecc. A 
genus comprising about twenty species of greenhouse, 
terrestrial Orchids, with ovoid tubers ; one is broadly 
dispersed through Australia, New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
and the Malayan Archipelago, three or four are indigenous 
to New Zealand, and the rest are all Australian. Flowers 
blue, purple, red, or yellow, occasionally white, usually 
several in a terminal raceme ; sepals, petals, and lip, all 
nearly equal and spreading ; column rather short, erect, 
broadly winged ; pollen masses granular ; bracts shorter 
than the flowers. Leaves linear, lanceolate, or rarely 
ovate, sometimes rather thick, but not terete. Stems 
simple, one-leaved. A selection of the introduced species 
is given below. All of them are Australian. For culture, 
see Bletia. 

T, carnea (fleshy). Jl. pink, one to three ; sepals and petals 
oval-elliptic, oblong, or obtuse, usually about four lines long. 
May. /. narrow-linear. .Stem slender, often flexuous, less than 
6in. to nearly 12in. high. 1820. 

T, Forsteri (Forstev's). A synonym of T. Conrfifolia. 

T. gramlnea (grass-like). A synonym of T. longifolia. 

T, ixioides (Ixia-like). Jl. blue, pedicellate, usually forming a 
raceme 4in. to 6in. long ; sepals, petals, and lip, elliptic-obloni;, 
nine to ten lines long. May. I. long-linear or linear -lanceolate, 
flat or channelled, with one or two shorter ones. Stem usually 
above 1ft. high. 1810. (S. E. B. 29.) 

T. longifolia (long-leaved). Ji. blue, lilac, or pink, rather large, 
several in a raceme ; column wing produced behind and over 
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Thelymitra — continued. 

the anther into a broad hood, usually conspicuous from its 
dark colour. May. (. long, narrow, h. variable, usnallv about 
1ft. 1824. Syns. T. Porsteri, T. praminea, T. pauciflora. 

T. pauciflora (few-flowered). A synonym of T. longifoUa. 

T. Tarlegata (variegated). /. purple, two to four, large ; sepals 
and petals lanceolate, shortly acuminate or acute, fin. to lin. 
long, variegated. May and June. (. with a villous sheath, the 
blade usually glabrous, linear, much dilated at base and often 
undulated. Stem not very stout, 1ft. high or rather more. 
SVNS. Macdonaldia spiralis, M. variegata. 

T. yenosa (veined). Jl. blue, six to ten ; sepals and petals iin. to 
|in. long ; column broadly winged. April. I. long, narrow. 
Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. 1826. Syn. Macdonaldia ivnosa. 

THELYFOOOK'. A synonym of Telipogon (which 
see). 

THEMISTOCLESIA (n^med in honour of the (}reek 
statesman Themistocles). Including Cenirostemma. Oun. 
Vacciniacpo;. A small genus (four species) of glabrous, 
■villous, or pubescent, stove, evergreen shrubs, with 
slender, pendulous branchlets, inhabiting the Andes of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Venezuela. Flowers disposed in short 
racemes ; calyx tube continuous with the pedicel, cam- 
panulate or oboonioal, the limb minutely five-toothed ; 
corolla tubular, the base or middle of the tube slightly 
Swollen, the limb small, with five recurved teeth ; stamens 
ten, as long as the corolla. Leaves alternate, sub-sessile, 
rounded or cordate at base, ovate, long caudate-acumi- 
nate, coriaceous. T. coronilla, the only species calling 
for description here, thrives in a compost of turfy loam, 
peat, and sand. It may be increased by cuttings, which 
readily root in sand or soil, with or without the pro- 
tection of a glass. 

T, coronilla (small-crowned). Jl., calyx short, pale green ; corolla 
dark red and shining, glabrous, narrow-urceolate or tubular and 
Inflated below, obscurely five-angled ; pedicels axillary, solitary 
or in pairs. January. I. numerous, spreading and deSexed, iin. 
long, obtuse, entire, often glabrescent above, pale beneath. 
Branches stout, and, as well as the leaves, peduncles, and calyces, 
softly hairy. Venezuela, 1866. A small shrub. (I. H. n. s. 33.) 
Syn. Thibaudia coronaria (B. M. 5575). 

TKENAKDIA (named by Knnth in honour of his 
friend L. J. Thenard, a Frenchman, who wrote on the 
chemical physiology of plants). Oed. ApocynaceiB. A 
monotypic genus. The species is an interesting, glabrous, 
stove, climbing shrub, requiring similar treatment to that 
recommended f6r Sipladenia. 

T. florlbunda (bundle-flowered), fi. pink, broad, in nearly 
umbelliform cymes ; calyx somewhat five-parted ; corolla tube 
verj^ short, sub-rotate, the lobes five, broad, spreading, twisted ; 
pedicels elongated. June. I. opposite, 2iin. to 3Jin. long. 
Branches terete, slender, h. 10ft. Mexico, 1823. 

THEOBROMA (from iTieos, god, and hroma, food ; 
referring to the well-known produce of the seeds of 
T. Cacao). Syn. Cacao. Obd. Sterculiacea. A small 
genus (about half-a-dozen species) of stove trees, inhabit- 
ing the warmer parts of America. Flowers rather small ; 
calyx five-cleft or five-parted; petals five, cueullate-coucave 
and contracted into a claw at base, produced above into 
a spathulate hood ; stamens opposite the sepals ; peduncles 
axillary or lateral, one-flowered and fascicled or race- 
mosely many-flowered. Fruit often large, drupaceous, 
with a woody, five-celled stone ; seeds enveloped with 
pulp. Leaves ample, oblong, undivided, penninerved or 
three to five-nerved at base. To dilate on the immense 
economic value of the seeds of T. Cacao would be beyond 
the scope of this work. It may be remarked, in passing, 
that the annual European consumption of Cacao seeds, 
in the form of chocolate, &c., is estimated at nearly 
40,000,0001b., the Spaniards being the largest consumers. 
T. Cacao will thrive under the same treatment as that 
recommended for Ticorea. 

T. Cacao. Cacao or Cocoa Plant ; Chocolate Nut Tree. Jl 
fascicled; calyx rose-coloured, the segments lanceolate, acu- 
minate, exceeding the yellowish corolla. May. /;•. yellow or 
reddish, ovoid-oblong, 6in. to Sin. long, containing fifty to a 
hundred seeds. I. oblong, acuminate, glabrous, quite entire 
>i. 16ft. to 18ft. Trinidad, iSc, 1739. (L. B. C. 645.) 



TKEODOIjITI!. An expensive levelling instrument, 
used by land surveyors for determining important levels 
and ascertaining the relative heights of objects widely 
separated from each other. It is provided with a tele- 
scope, mounted so that it can be moved to any angle, 
and a spirit level and adjusting screws for fixing the 
instrument in its proper position when in use. If the em- 
ployment of a Theodolite is requisite in a garden, a 
surveyor generally supplies the instrument and super- 
intends its management. 

THEOFKRASTA (named after Theophrastus, the 
celebrated Greek botanist, who lived about 370-285 B.C.). 
Okd. MyrsinecB. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
glabrous, stove, evergreen shrub, with robust, erect, nearly 
simple stems. It thrives in a compost of peat and loam. 
Cuttings of half-ripened shoots will root in sandy loam, 
with a surface consisting wholly of sand, if placed in 
bottom heat, under a bell glass. 

T. imperialis (imperial). A synonym of Chrysophyllwm im- 
perials. 

T, Jusssel (Jussieu's). Jl. white, rather large, numerous in short 
racemes ; calyx of five ovate, erect segments ; corolla cylindrical- 
campanulate, five-lobed at apex, the lobes spreading ; stamens 
five, affixed to the base of the corolla. I. sub-terminal, clustered, 
spreading, very shortly petiolate, linear-oblong, spiny-toothed, 
reticulate-nerved, h. 3ft. St. Domingo, 1818. (B. M. 4239.) 

T. longifolia (long-leaved). A synonym of Clamja omata. 

T. macrophylla (large - leaved). A synonym of Clavija 
Reideliana. 

T. smaragdlna (emerald-green). A synonym of Deherainia 
smaragdina. 

TKERA (Carpet Moths). A genus of slender-bodied 
Moths, from lin. to IJin. in spread of front wings, 
which are grey, with a broad, brown cross-band in the 
centre. The larvae feed on the leaves of Coniferce ; but 
seldom do appreciable harm. See also Finns. 

THERESIA. Included under Fritillaria. 
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TKERMOMETER. An instrument used for measur- 
ing the intensity of heat ; one of the most useful and 
essential in gardens, particularly in glass houses, where 
the occupants have to be subjected to temperatures regu- 
lated to meet their several requirements. An ordinary 
Thermometer consists of a fine glass tube, with a bulb at 
one end. In this either some mercury or spirit is 
placed, and, as it expands or contracts in the tube, the 
amount of rise or fall in the temperature is indicated. 
When a Thermometer is made, all air is expelled from 
the tube and the end is hermetically sealed. The space 
not filled with the mercury or spirit is thus rendered 
vacuous, or nearly so, and there is no resistance to 
the expanding substance when the temperature rises. 
Every Thermometer tube is provided with a frame of 
some sort, on which the scale of degrees is marked, 
to denote the temperature which the expanding or con- 
tracting substance indicates Fahrenheit's scale is in 
general use in this country ; there are two others, 
known respectively as Eeanmnr's and the Centigrade; 
the last-named is generally adopted on the Continent. 
Fahrenheit's scale fixes the freezing-point at 32 deg., and 
the point at which water boils at 212 deg. In Reaumur's 
scale, freezing-point is Zero, and boiling-point 80 deg. 
In the Centigrade scale, the freezing-point is Zero, as in 
Eeanmnr's, but boiling-point is 100 deg. The three are, 
therefore, quite different to read, because of the spaces 
on the scales between freezing and boiling-points being 
differently divided. 

There are various kinds of Thermometers in use where 
meteorological observations are taken; many of these 
are made in special ways, for special purposes : thus, a 
Maximum registers the highest, and a Minimum the 
lowest, temperature which has been experienced since 
the indicators in either of the instruments were last set ; 
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Thermometer— conimwed. 
a Solar Radiation is specially made for indicating the 
highest temperature in the sun's rays ; and there is also a 
Minimum, for laying on the grass. In all gardens, a 
minimum registering Thermometer is most desirable, for 
ascertaining the lowest degree reached in frosty weather 
during any given period ; it should be suspended in a 
position with north aspect, where there is a fair exposure. 
Ordinary Thermometers, if correctly graduated to the 
scale, are well adapted for all horticultural purposes 
under glass. There are also special ones made for use 
in Mushroom-beds, or other places where there is bottom 
heat. 

THERMOFSIS (from Thermos, a Lupine, and opsis, 
resemblance; the species are not unlike Lupines). Stn. 
Thermia. Obd. Legiiininosm. This genua embraces about 
a dozen species of hardy, perennial herbs, natives of 
North America and Asia (Siberia and Himalayas). Flowers 
yellow or rarely purple, rather large, in terminal or leaf- 
opposed racemes ; calyx tcetli or lubes aub-cqual, or the 
two upper ones connate in one; standard sub-orbicalar ; 
keel equalling, or slightly longer than, the wings ; stamens 
free ; pedicels solitary. Pods sub-sessile or shortly 
stipitate. Leaves perfectly alternate, digitately tri- 
foliolate ; stipules leafy. The following species have been 
introduced. They are elegant subjects, but rather diffi- 
cult to preserve. They succeed best in a light, rich soil. 
Propagation is most safely effected by means of seeds ; 
for when the plants are separated at the roots, they often 
decline. 




Fig. 22. Thebmopsis Montana, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

T. barbata (bearded).* fi. six to twelve, shortly pedicellate, 
opposite or teinate ; corolla deep purple, Im. long. .June. 
I sessile, sub-glabrescent, often opposite ; leaflets oblanceolate ; 
stipules resembling the leaflets both in texture and shape. 
Steins 1ft. or more high, copiously dichotomously branched. 
Eootstock woody. Himalayas, 1854. (B. M. 4858.) 

T oorgonensis (Corgon). /. yellow, twin on the racemes, 
nearly sessile ; calyx villous. June and July. I. sessUe or very 
shortly petiolate ; leaflets ovate, ■ acute ; stipules constitutmg 
with the leaflets a hind of half-whorl, h. lit. to 2ft. Corgon 
Alps, 1820. 

T. fabacea (Bean-like). A synonym of T. montana. 

T. lanceolata (lance-shaped). A. yellow, twin or somewhat 
whorled ; calyx cleft to the middle ; bracts large ; racemes ter- 
minal. June and Julv. I. nearly sessile, the lower and the 
highest ones often simple; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, silky- 
puberulent on both sides; stipules half the length of the 
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leaflets, h. 1ft. Kauitschatka, 1779. Syn. Podalyria lupinoides 

(B. M. 1389). 
T, montana (mountain).* Jl. yellow, alternate ; racemes tenninal. 

June and July. I. pttiolate ; leaflets broadly oval ; stipules 

broadly ovate, obtuse, shorter than the petioles, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 

North America, 1818. See Fig. 22. (B. M. 3611 ; B. R. 1272 ; 

L. B. C. 1866.) WViV. T. fabacea. 
T. nopalensis (Nepaul). A synonym of Piptanthu^ nepalcwiiti. 

THEKOLIiFTA. A synonym of Marshallia (which 
see). 

THEKOFOGON (from theros, summer, and pogon, 
a beard ; in allusion to the time of flowering and the tuft- 
like appearance of the plant). Obd. LiliacecB. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is a greenhouse, herbaceous 
perennial, of tufted habit, with grass-like leaves and the 
general habit of Anthericum, of frequent occurrence in 
the Himalayas. The most suitable soil for the cultiva- 
tion of this plant is one composed of sandy loam and 
leaf mould. Propagation may be effected by seeds, sown 
on a hotbed, during spring ; or by divisions. 

T. pallidus (pale).* Jl. , perianth white, sometimes tinged with 
red, three to four lines long, the segments broad, imbricated ; 
pedicels solitary ; raceme terminal, loose, 2in. to Sin. long, ten to 
twenty-flowered ; scape slender. Arm, shorter than the leaves. 
iSpring. I. six to eight, nearly 1ft. long, persistent, glabrous, 
two to three lines broad, distinctly ribbed, green above, 
glaucous beneath. 1875. (B. M. 6154.) 

THESIUItl {Tkession was the old Greek name used 
by Theophrastus for this or some similar plant ; probably 
derived from Theseus, the legendary hero). Obd. Santa- 
lacecB. A large genus (over 100 species) of stove, green- 
house, or hardy herbs, natives of temperate and tropical 
regions: two are found in Brazil; the rest are wholly 
absent in America. Flowers spioate or racemose, or one 
to a peduncle, or forming a compound, oymose in- 
florescence. Leaves alternate, linear, often small, some- 
times reduced to minute scales. A few of the species 
have been introduced, but they are unworthy of culti- 
vation. 

THESFESIA (from thespesios, divine ; T. populnea 
is frequently planted about churches in the tropics). 
Obd. Malvacem. A small genus (about half-a-dozen 
species) of stove trees or tall herbs, found in tropical 
Asia, the Pacific Islands, and Madagascar. Flowers often 
yellow, showy ; calyx not conspicuously dotted, truncate, 
rarely five-cleft; ovary five-celled. Leaves entire or 
angular- lobed. Two species have been introduced; both 
are trees. They thrive in a compost of loam and peat. 
Ripened cuttings wiU root freely in sand or mould, 
under a band glass, in heat. 

T. grandlflora (large-flowered). ;(. red, 4in. to 5in. in diameter, 
on pedicels 4in. long. May. I. ovate, rather cordate, slightly 
acuminate, h. 30ft. Porto Rico, 1827. In habit, this species 
resembles T. populnea. 
T. populnea (Poplar-Uke). Mahoe ; Portia-nut Oil-plant ; Um- 
brella-tree, fl. at flist yellow, with a purple central spot, 
but changing altogether to purple before they die off m the 
evening ; pedicels Uin. to 2in. long ; peduncles equaUmg the 
petioles. June. I. roundish-cordate, acuminate, five to seven- 
nerved, covered beneath with dot-like scales, h. 40ft. Tropics 
uf Old World, 1770. 
T. p. guadalupensls (Guadaloupe). /., petals naiTower than 
in the type, fringed at base ; pedicels lin. long. Cultivated m 
Guadaloupe. 

THEVETIA (so called after Andr. Thevet, 1502- 
1590, a French monk, who travelled in Brazil and 
Guiana). Obd. Apocynaceoi. A genus embracing about 
eight species of glabrous, stove, American shrubs or small 
trees, extending from Paraguay to Mexico. Flowers 
yellow, large, in terminal cymes ; calyx five-parted, with 
acute, spreading segments ; corolla funnel-shaped, the 
cylindrical tube abruptly expanded into a campanulate 
throat, the lobes broad and twisted ; stamens inserted 
at the apex of the tube. Brupe broader than long. 
Leaves alternate, one-nerved or slenderly penniveined. 
Three species are known to cultivation. They thrive 
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Thevetia — continued. 
in fibrous loam. Propagation may be effected by cut- 
tings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. 

T. Ahoual (Ahouai). fl. pale yellow, on thick pedicels ; corolla 
ribbed, with spreading lobes ; pedicels thick, as long as the calyx ; 
cymes terminal, contracted, many-flowered. June. I. oblong- 
obovate, acute, acuminate at base, 4in. long, highly glabrous 
above, sparsely pilose beneath. h. 20ft. Brazil, 1739. SvN. 
Cerbera Ahouai (A. B. B. 231 ; B. M. 737). 

T. neriifolia (Oleander-leaved). Exile Oil Plant. /. saffron- 
yellow, about 3in. long ; calyx segments about half the length of 
the cylindrical part of the corolla, which is one-third the length 
of its enlarged throat ; cymes sub-terminal, much shorter than 
the leaves, few or sometimes one-flowered. June. I. linear, 
glabrous, shining above, 3in. to 6in. long. fi. 12ft. Tropical 
America and West Indies, 1735. Syn. Cerbera Tlietietia (B. M. 
2309). 

T. Yccotll (Yccotli). Jl. similar to those of T. neriifolia. Sin. 
long ; corolla lobes three times the length of the tube ; cymes 
sub-terminal, one to three-flowered. June. fr. green, warted, 
the size of a small apple. I. narrow-linear, acuminate at both 
ends, the margins revolute, glabrous above, slightly pilose be- 
neath, h. 8ft. Mexico, 1800. 

THIBAUDIA (named in honour of Thiebaut de 
Berneaud, Secretary of the Linnean Society of Paris, 
and a botanical writer). Ord. VacciniacecB. A genus 
to which only a couple of species are referred by 
Bentham and Hooker ; they are very elegant, stove 
shrubs, natives of the Andes of New Grenada and Peru. 
Flowers scarlet, pedicellate, numerous, in axillary racemes ; 
calyx tube continuous with the pedicel, terete, the limb 
short, obtusely five-lobed or five-toothed ; corolla tubular, 
terete, the limb of five small, sub-erect lobes ; stamens 
ten, as long as the corolla tube ; pedicels bracteate at 
base, and sometimes bracteolate. Leaves alternate, per- 
sistent, petiolate or sub-sessile, coriaceous, penninerved, 
entire. The species thrive in a compost of turfy loam, 
peat, and sand. Cuttings will readily root in sand or 
soil, with or without the protection of a glass. Other 
species formerly included here will now be found under 
Froclesia, Fsammisia, Themistoclesia, &c. 

T. lloribunda (bundle-flowered). jL glabrous, on very long 
pedicels ; racemes solitary, nearly 2in. long, with imbricated 
bracts at base. I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, reticulate- 
veined. Branches nearly terete, smooth, greyish. New 
Grenada. 

T. pichincbensis (Pichinchan). fi. seven lines long ; calyx 
furfuraceous-tomentose, the teeth mucronulate ; corolla glabrous ; 
racemas shorter than the leaves. I. very shortly petiolate, oval- 
oblong or sub-lanceolate, obtuse and acuminate, rounded at 
base, 3in. to Ma. long. h. 6ft. to 12ft. Pichincha, 1849. 

THICK-LEAF. A common name for Crassula 

{which see). 

THIEBAUTIA. A synonym of Bletia (which see). 

THIMBLEBEB,RY. See Rubus occidentalis. 

THINNING-OVT. A common term which refers 
to the work of reducing the number of seedlings of any 
description when they are too much crowded for the 
proper development of all. It should be attended to, 
amongst seedlings, at an early stage, if it is necessary 
at all, else the whole lot may become drawn, and thereby 
weakened. Thinning-out also applies to the cutting of 
shoots or branches — as, for instance, on fruit-trees — and 
to the reduction in quantity of various other subjects 
when the space is only available for a portion of the 
whole. 

THISTLE. A common name for the species of 
Cardiius and Cniciis, and other plants. 

THISTLE, BLESSED. See Silybum Marianum. 

THISTLE, COTTON. See Onopordon Aoan- 
tbium. 

THISTLE, GLOBE. See Echinops. 

THISTLE, GOLDEN. See Scolymus Mspanicua. 

THISTLE, HEDGEHOG. See EcMnocactus. 



THISTLE, HOLY. See Silybum Marianuin. 

THISTLE, MELON. See Melocactus. 

THISTLE, OUR LADY'S MILK. See Silybum 
Marianum. 



THISTLE, SOW. 



Sonchus. 



THLADIANTHA (from thladias, compressed, and 
anthe, a flower ; owing, it is said, to the plant being 
first described from a pressed specimen!). Ord. 
Gucarbitacece. A genus including three or four species of 
climbing, greenhouse or hardy herbs, natives of North 
China, Java, and the Himalayas. Male flowers golden, 
rather large, solitary or racemose ; calyx tube shortly 
campanulate, the bottom shut by a horizontal scale, the 
segments five, lanceolate ; corolla campanulate, five- 
parted, the segments revolute about half-way down ; 
filaments five. Female fiowers solitary ; calyx and corolla 
as in the males ; ovary oblong. ; style deeply trifid, with 
three reniform stigmas. Frnit green, oblong, fleshy, 
many-ribbed. Leaves ovate-cordate, with a deep sinus, 
denticulate. T. ditbia, the only species introduced, 
will thrive in almost any soil, but perhaps succeeds best 
when planted against a sunny wall. 
T. dubia (doubtful).* /i., males approximate ; calyx teeth very 

narrow ; petals jin. long ; filaments minutely haii-y ; racemes 

2in. to 3in. long, with promioent bracts ; female peduncle 2in. 

to 3in. long, more or less hairy, the ovary densely woolly. 

fr. liin. byjin., glabrous, obtuse at both ends. I. deeply 

cordate-ovate, acute, undivided, 4in. by 2iin., denticulated, not 

angular, usually villous beneath ; petioles lin. to liin. long. 

Hardy. India and China, 1864. (B. H. 1872, 6 ; B. M. 5469 ; 

in both these figures, however, the female flower and fruit 

belong to another species. 

THLASFI (probably from Thlaspis, the old Greek 

name for Cress, used by Dioscorides, from thlas, to bruise ; 
its seeds being bruised as a condiment). Bastard Cress ; 
Besom Weed; Penny Cress. Okd. Cruciferm. A genus 
comprising from twenty-five to thirty broadly-distributed 
species of annual or perennial, soapigerous herbs. Flowers 
white, pink, or pale purple, racemose. Radical leaves 
rosulate ; cauline ones hastate-auriculate. None of the 
species are worth cultivating. T. alpestre, T. arvense 
(Boor's or Mithridate Mustard), and T. perfoliatum, are 
British weeds. 

THOMASIA (named in memory of Peter and Abra- 
ham Thomas, collectors of Swiss plants in the time of 
Haller). Ord. SterculiaceiB. A genus comprising twenty- 
five species of very elegant, Australian, greenhouse shrubs, 
with the habit of Lasiopetalum, but with' the leaves often 
lobed or cut. Flowers often tomentose ; calyx usually 
purple, bluish, or white, five-lobed ; petals none, or 
minute and scale-like ; stamens five, alternate with the 
sepals, free or slightly connate at the base ; bracts narrow, 
deciduous ; bracteoles under the calyx three ; racemes 
leaf-opposed, simple or rarely cymosely branched. Sti- 
pules leafy. The under-mentioned species are well worth 
cultivating in every collection. They thrive in a compost 
of loam, peat, and sand. Cuttings of the ripened wood 
will root freely in sand, under a glass. 

T. foliosa (leafy), fl. small, on slender pedicels _; petals none ; 
racemes numerous, often branched, slender, hirsute. June. 
I. petiolate, ovate-cordate, deeply sinuate-lobed, rarely above lin. 
long, sprinkled with stellate hairs above, more densely hirsute 
beneath, h. 3ft. 1323. 

T. glutinosa latifoUa (glutinous, broad-leaved), ft. pink, 
pretty, disposed in racemes ; stamens, as well as a blotch at the 
base of the petals, dark brownish. Summer. I. stalked, cordate, 
acute, covered with stellate hairs. 1885. An attractive plant. 
(K. G. 1186.) 

T. ^andlflora (large-flowered), fi., calyx red, spreading to about 
lin. in diameter, not divided to the middle ; petals none ; racemes 
terminal. June. I. mostly ovate-lanceolate or oblong, or the 
lowest ovate, obtuse, Ain. to lin, long, entire, cordate or obscurely 
three-lobed at base, glabrous or sprinkled with a few stellate 
hairs. A. 31t. 1810. 

T. macrocarpa (large -fruited).* /I., calyx red, opening to about 
lin. in diameter, loosely woolly-hirsute outside ; racemes tomen- 
tose-hirsute, few-flowered. June. I. broadly ovate-cordate, 
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obtuse, lAin. to 2in. long, irregularly angular -toothed or shortly 
lobed, pubescent above when youni;, at length glabrous, tomentose 
beneath. /(. 3ft. or more. 1842." (B. M. 4111, under name of 
T. stipulacea.) 

T. purpurea (purple). Jl. rather small, on very short pedicels ; 
calyx purple, about Ain. in diameter ; petals small, occasionally 
wanting; racemes longer than the leaves. June. I. ol)l(ing or 
nearly linear, obtuse, Un. to lin. long, entire, sprinkled with 
stellate hairs above, more hirsute beneath, or rarely nearly 
glabrous, h. 2ft. 1803. Syn. Lasiopetalum purpureiim (B. M. 
1755). 

T. queroifoUa (Oak-leaved). /. rather small ; calyx purple, the 
lobes not reaching the middle, broad and obtuse ; petals none ; 
racemes simple. May. I. ovate, usually deeply three-lobed, the 
lateral lobes short, divaricate, and often obtusely three-lobed, 
the middle one longer, often three-lobed, the whole leaf rarely 
exceeding lin., sprinkled with stellate hairs above, rigidly 
hirsute beneath, k. 2ft. 1803. Syn. Lasiopetalaiti guercifoliiim 
(A. B. R. 459 ; B. M. 1485). 

T, solanacea (Solauum-like). .rt., calyx white, more or less 
tomentose, about iin. in diameter, divided to rather below the 
middle ; petals usually wanting ; racemes pedunculate, several- 
flowered, occasionally branched. June. I. deeply cordate-ovate, 
obtuse, mostly l^in. to Sin. long, ratlier deeply sinuate-lobed, 
scabrous or hirsute above, softly and densely tomentose or hirsute 
beneath, h. 3ft. and Tipwards. 1803. Syn. Lasiopetalum sola- 
naceum (B. M. 1486). 

T. stipulacea (promineut-stipuled). A synonym of T. macro- 

carpa . 

THOMSONIA (named in honour of Dr. A. T. Thom- 
son, author of "■ An Introduction to Botany "). Stn. 
Pythoninnt. Ord. Aroidem {Aracece). A genus including 
only a couple of species of stove, tuberous, perennial herbs, 
natives of the Himalaya and Khasya Mountains. Flowers 
monoecious, the males and females closely contiguous ; 
spathe coriaceous, decidiious, oblong, boat-shaped, with an 
indistinct tube ; spadix sessile, nearly equalling the spathe ; 
peduncle elongated. Leaves long-petiolate, tripedatisect ; 
segments pinnatipartite ; pinnfe oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate. For culture, see Caladium. 

T. Hookeri (Hooker's). Ji., female inflorescence rather shorter 
than the male ; peduncle elongated, slender. I. seven-pedatisect ; 
segments oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, cuneate-narrowed towards 
the base, distant, gradually becoming smaller ; petiole elongated, 
slender, spotted. Tuber small, k. 2ft. Churra, 1840. 

T, nepalensis (Nepaul). f.., spathe greenish, oblong-cymbi- 
form, obtuse, coriaceous, thick ; spadix green, the perfect male 
flowers purplish-yellow, the sterile ones yellow. I. trisected ; 
middle segment pseudo-dichotomous, the partitions pinnati- 
partite, the segments alternate, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
cuneate at base, decurrent ; nerves of the lateral segments 
numerous, spreading ; petioles reddish below, irregularly spotted 
and mottled with fuscous-gi'een. Tuber large, h. 2ft. Nepaul, 
1816. 

THORN. A common name for various species of 
Acacia, Cratcegits, &c. 

THORN. The same as Spine (which see). 

THORN AFPIi£. See Datura Stramonium. 

THOBN BROOM. See Ulex europseus. 

THORN, CHRIST'S. See Faliurus aculeatus 
and Zizyphus Spina-Christi. 

THORN, GARIiAND. See Faliurus aculeatus. 

THORN, GOAT'S. 

cantha. 

THORN, JBRUSALEIKi:. 

leata. 

THOUINIA (named in honour of Andre Thouin, 1747- 
1824,- Professor of Agriculture at Paris). Stns. Thyana, 
Vargasia. Ord. Sapindacece. A genus consisting of 
about a dozen species of stove, erect or climbing shrubs 
or trees, inhabiting tropical America. Flowers small or 
minute, racemose, cymose, or paniculate ; calyx five-parted ; 
petals four, five, or absent ; stamens eight to ten. Leaves 
alternate, esstipulate, trifoliolate or pinnate, rarely one- 
foliolate. Only one species has been introduced. For 
culture, see Ticorea. 
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See Astragalus Traga- 



Farkinsonia acu- 



T. pinnata (pinnate-leaved).* /. white, disposed in terminal 
panicles, and having five petals and eight stamens. June. 
I. pinnate ; leaflets oblong, slightly emarginate. k. 8ft. St. 
Domingo, 1823. Erect. 

THOUSAND-LEGS. A common name for Milli- 
pedes (which see). 

THREE BIRDS ORCHIS. See Fogonia pen- 
dula. 

THREE FACES UNDER A HOOD. See Viola 
tricolor. 

THRIFT. See Armeria. 

THRINAX (from thrinax, a fan ; alluding to the 
form of the leaves). Oed. Pahnce. A genus comprising 
about ten species of stove, mediocre or dwarf, unarmed 
Palms ; one is a native of Florida, and the rest inhabit 
the Antilles. Flowers sometimes long and slender, pedi- 
cellate ; spathes many, papery-coriaceous, cut ; spadices 
elongated, the rachis clothed with a tubular sheath, the 
primary branches alternate, paniculate, the branchlets 
slender. Fruit small, pea-like. Leaves terminal, or- 
bicular or truncate at base, flabellately plicate and 
multifid J segments induplicately bifid; petioles slender, 
biconvex. Trunks solitary or tufted, annulated below, 
above covered with the persistent bases of fallen leaves. 
The genus includes some very beautiful plants, the best- 
known of which are here described. They succeed best, 
when young, in a compost of loam, peat, and sand; as 
they get older, turfy loam and sand is preferable. Pro- 
pagated by seeds, which, like all Palm seeds, should be 
obtained when freshly imported, sown in well-drained pots 
or pans of sandy loam, and plunged in bottom heat, 

T. argentea (silvery). Broom Palm; Silver Thatch,' &c. jl., 
partial spathes three or four only ; spadix 1ft. long, slightly pani- 
culate, fi: small. I. shorter than the petioles, silvery-silky 
beneath ; divisions united at the base ; ligule concave, somewhat 
crescent-shaped. Trunk 12ft. to 15ft. high, 2in. to Sin thick. 
West Indies, 1830. 

T. barbadeusis (Barbados).' Ji., spadix paniculate, 2ft. long. 
,/■/■. \\n. In diameter. I. green, glabrous, very large, fan-shaped 
or digitate-multipartite; segments lanceolate, acuminate ; petioles 
covered with a thick felt of small, white scales, and edged with 
black, hooked, ascending spines. Trunk 12ft. high. Barbados, 
1875. 

T, elegans (elegant). A garden synonym of T. radiata. 

T. excelsa (tall). Jl.^ spathe rusty-tomentose ; spadix with 
spreading-recurved branches, its axis 1ft. long, naked below. 
fr. globose, \m. in diameter. I. 4ft. to 5ft. long, pale green 
above, hoary -glaucous beneath by minute, appressed down, about 
fifty-cleft ; divisions about 2ft. long, lin. to 3in. broad, united to 
about one-third their length, h. 7ft. and upwards. Jamaica, 
1800. 

T. gracilis (slender). A garden synonym of T. radiata. 

T. graminifolia (grass-leaved). A synonym of T. multijlora. 

T. multiilora (many-flowered).* Jl., primary spathes twelve to 
fifteen, tubular, obliquely opening, acute, longitudinally nerved ; 
secondary spathes funnel-shaped, compressed at base ; spadices 
erecto-patent. I. six to ten, erecto-patent, .sub-orbicular, pel- 
tately radiate ; segments forty or more, united half-way, the 
middle ones 2ift. to 3ft. long, 2^in. broad at base, the free part 
ensiform, long-acuminate, flat, acutely bifid at apex ; sheaths 
bin. to 9in. long, Caudex 6ft. to 8ft. high, 4in. to 5in. thick, 
deeply and irregularly annulate. Haiti. Syn. T. graminijolia 
a. H. n. s. 187). 

T, parviflora (small - flowered).* Palmetto Thatch ; Royal 
Palmetto Palm, j?., perianth minute; spadix 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
panicidate. Jr. dry, rather rough, iin. in diameter. I. pu- 
berulous, glabrate and gi-een beneath, lOin. to 2ft. long; divi- 
sions united one-sixth to one-quarter their length ; ligule deltoid. 
Trunk 10ft. to 12ft. high. Jamaica, 1778. 

T, putnilio (dwarf). I. digitately multipartite ; segments ensi- 
form, acuminate, green on both sides, the middle nerve ferru- 
ginous-ramentaceous beneath, the secondary ones six to eight, 
impressed on both sides ; ligule triangular. Trunk short or 
mediocre. Trinidad, 1830. 

T, radiata (rayed).* Jl., spadix 2ft. to 3ft. long, paniculate. I. 
green, glabrous or puberulous beneath, 1ft. to 2ft. long ; divi- 
sions united to or beyond one-third their length ; ligule broadly 
rounded, with a short, blunt appendage at the middle. Trunk 
short. Trinidad, 1838. See Fig. 23, p. 30. Syns. T. elegam 
and T. gracilis (of gardens). 
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THRINCIA. Included under Leontodon. 

THRIFS (a Greek word for a, moth). The name 
given to a, group of small insects that often do much 
harm to cultirated plants, by gnawing the surface of 
flowers and tender twigs and leaves, thus causing 
withered and distorted spots to appear on them. The 
genus Thrips, along with certain closely-related genera. 



ThripB — continued. 
velopment of the species of Thrips are much like the 
mature insects, save in colour (which is usually dull 
yellow), and in the wings being entirely absent from 
the larvaj, and represented only by short wing-cases in 
the pupsB. The structure just described renders the 
order intermediate between Orthopfera (to which Grass- 
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Fig. 23. Theinax radiata (see page 29). 



is ranked in a family known as the Thysanoptera (from 
thysanoeis, fringed, and ptera, wings), or as Physopoda 
(from pTiysa, a bladder, and poda, feet). Both, names 
allude to characteristic features in the stracture of the 
fuUy-developed insects. Thrips are very common in 
flowers, crawling about the interior of the corolla tube, 
and over the stamens, or living upon or in the fruits, 
or on the lower surface of the leaves. They feed upon 
the more delicate parts of the plants, causing them to 
become withered and blighted.' The mature insects are 
very small, and are black or dark-coloured. They are 
long and narrow, and are furnished with four straight, 
narrow wings, which are fringed with long hairs, and 
have few, if any, veins (see Fig. 24). They have three 
pairs of legs, on which the last joints end in a bladder- 
like swelling without claws. The mouth is provided with 
parts suited for piercing delicate tissues of plants, and 
for sucking their juices. The earlier stages in the de- 



hoppers, Locusts, ic. 
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belong) and Semiptern. See 




Fig. 2*. Thrips (magnified). 

Many species have been described, so much alike as 
to render it very hard to distinguish them from each 
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Thrips — continued. 
other ; but gardeners do not require to spend time in 
determining their identity, as the habits of all are much 
alike, and the treatment is similar for all. The genera 
are distinguished chiefly by the presence or absence of 
veins in the wings, the hairy coating on the body, and 
differences of minor importance. One of the most hurt- 
ful kinds is HeliothriiJs hivninrrhdidaUs (? H. Adoitidiim, 
Hal.), which injures plants in hothouses, as well as in 
winter gardens. The leaves become paler in colour, or 
turn black, and fall off. The young twigs also are fre- 
quently attacked and killed. This species is dark brown, 
with the tip of the body red-brown, and the eyes and 
limbs pale yellow. It is only about -^in. long. 

Remedies. Smoking the plants with tobacco, as for 
Aphides, or with insect-powder, washing them with 
infusion of tobacco, dipping them in soapy water, and 
keeping them for a time in the open air in summer, are 
methods that have been tried with success. There are 
no good remedies against the species of Thrips that 
feed on plants cultivated in the open air ; but, fortu- 
nately, their attacks are seldom very hurtful to hardy 
plants. Choice aubjeotB may be freed from their attacks 
by drawing the leaves between the finger and thumb, 
with sufficient pressure to crush the soft larv«, but not 
to injure the leaves. 

T. Phylloxerce has been observed, in the United 
States of America, depositing eggs in the galls of Phyl- 
lo.vera vastatri.r (see Grape or Vine Iiouse). The 
larvss hatched from these eggs destroy multitudes of 
the Phylloxera. 

THRIXSPERMUItl. A synonym of Sarcochilus 
(which see). 

THROAT. The orifice of a gamopetalous flower. 
THKOAT-BOOT. See Campanula Cervicaria. 

TKBOATWOBT. See Trachelium. The name is 
also applied to Campanula Cfrvicaria and Digitalis pur- 
purea. 

THBUST-KOE. Another name for the Dutch Hoe, 
a, tool which the workman pushes from him when using 



Fig. 25. Thrust-Hoe. 

it fsee Pig. 25). It is well adapted for light work on a 
fairly even surface, and for hoeing flower-beds, &c., when 
it is necessary to loosen the surface, while standing upon 
the adjoining walk, instead of on the soil. See Hoes 
and Hoeing. 

THBTALLIS (the old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus for Verbasciim ; it means a wick, and was appro- 
priate enough to the original plant, but not to the 
present). Ord. MalpigMacece. A small genus (three 
species) of stove, climbing, stellately hoary-pubescent, 
Brazilian shrubs. Flowers yellow ; calyx five-parted, 
without glands ; petals shortly clawed, glabrous, the limb 
fringed ; stamens ten, all perfect ; pedicels bibracteolate, 
articulated above the base ; corymbs paniculate, axillary 
and terminal, effuse. Leaves opposite, entire, glabrous 
above, whitish beneath ; petioles biglandular ; stipules 
inconspicuous. Only one species is known in gardens. It 
thrives in a compost of loam and peat. Ripened cuttings 
will root in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 
T. braohystaoliys (short-spiked), fl. disposed in short, pani- 
culate racemes. August. I. ovate-lanceolate, glaucous-green 
above, white beneath. 1823. (B. R. 1162.) 

THBYPTOMENE (from thrypto, to break or crush ; 
in allusion to the humble. Heath-like aspect of the plant). 
Obd. Myrtacew. A genus comprising seventeen species 



Thryptomene — continued. 
of greenhouse, Heath-like, glabrous, Australian shrubs. 
Flowers small, axillary, solitary or rarely in twos or 
threes ; calyx five-lobed, persistent ; petals five, persistent, 
usually connivent over the stamens ; stamens five or ten. 
Leaves opposite, small, entire. The only species intro- 
duced was formerly included under Baeckea (which see 
for culture). 
T. saxioola (rock-loving). Jl. white, on slender pedicels iin. long, 

in the upper axils. July. I. obovate-oblong, fiat, obtuse or slightly 

acute, iin. to }in. long, the midrib scarcely conspicuous, h. 3ft. 

to 4ft. (rarely diffuse or prostrate ?). 1821 Sys. Bceeleea saximla 

(B. M. 3160). 



THUJA. 



Thnya. 



THUNBEBCrlA (named after of 0. P. Thunberg, 
1V4!3-1822, a traveller in Batavia and Japan, and after- 
wards Professor at Upsala). Including Hexacentris and 
Meyenia (of Nees). Obd. Acanthacem. A genus embracing 
nearly thirty species of beautiful, stove, twining or dwarf 
and sub-erect, annual or perennial herbs, inhabiting 
South and tropical Africa, Madagascar, and the warmer 
parts of Asia. Flowers purple, blue, yellow, or white, 
shortly pedicellate, solitary in the axils, or disposed in 
terminal racemes ; calyx annular, short, truncate or ten to 
fifteen-toothed ; corolla conspicuous, the tube ventrioose. 




Fig. 26. Thunbergia alata, showing Habit and Portion of 
Flowering Branch. 

curved, the limb oblique, of five rounded lobes, twisted 
to the left in bud ; stamens four, didynamous near the 
base of the corolla tube ; disk cushion-shaped or annular ; 
bracts at the base of the pedicels leaf-like ; bracteoles 
large, the margins coherent, at least when young. Cap- 
sule thickly coriaceous, suddenly narrowed into a sword- 
shaped beak. Leaves opposite, ovate, lanceolate, cordate, 
or hastate. The best-known species are here described ; 
all are perennial, except where otherwise stated. Nearly 
all flower during the summer months, but some of the 
woody ones blossom in spring or late winter. The 
plants are of easy culture in any moderately good soil, 
but thrive best in a rich compost of fibrous loam and 
sand, to which may be added a small quantity of well- 
decayed manure. If the plants are grown in a brisk, 
moist, stove temperature, and the pots well drained, 
success is assured. Attention must be directed to 
pruning unsightly or bare shoots, before growth com- 
mences in spring, or else the plants will become 
straggling. Propagated by seeds, and also by cuttings 
of moderately firm young wood, placed in a propa- 
gating frame, with a temperature of from 65deg. to 
70deg. T. alata and its varieties succeed under warm 
greenhouse treatment, and may readily be raised from 
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Thnnbergia — continued. 
seeda, sown in Sin. pots, in March or April. When large 
enough to pot off, the seedlings may be placed singly in 
other pots or in baskets, when they will soon grow into 
flowering specimens. A rather rich soil — loam and leaf 
mould or decayed manure, in the proportion of one part of 
the latter to two of the former — will suit admirably. In 
the young stages of growth, the plants should be subjected 
to stove treatment. When in flower, these Thunbergias 
are admirably adapted for edging groups, of, plants along 
with other dwarf-growing subjects. 

T. alata (winged).*_/?.. calyx twelve-cleft above the middle ; corolla 
yellow, purple below, liin. long, the tube curved, the limb cam- 
panulate ; stigma funnel-shaped, entire, ciliated. I, cordate- 
sagittate, acute, repand, with a rather broad sinus, the lobes 
diverging, acute or mucronate ; petioles winged. South Africa, 
1823. A softly silky-villous, canescent annual twiner. See 
Fig. 26. (B. M. 2591 ; H. E. F. 17.) There are a few varieties, 
of which the principal are : alia (B. M. 3512 ; P. M. B. ii. 2 
and iii. 28 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 3921, with white, and aurantiaca, 
(L. B. C. 1015 ; H. E. F. 177 ; B. v. 238), with deep yellow, 
flowers. ' 

T. a. Doddsii (Dodds'). fi. yellowish-orange, with an eye of 
rich purplish-violet, large. I. irregularly bordered with white. 
(F. d. S. 415.) 

T. anglllata (angular). Jt., calyx twelve-parted; corolla pale 
blue with a yellow throat, lin. long, the tube very short, the 
limb campanulate-infundibuliform, the segments rounded : brac- 
teoles ovate, acuminate. I. on long petioles, conlate-sagittate, 
liin. long, fin. broad, with a deep sinus ; segments truncate, 
slightly mucronate, long-acuminate. Madagascar, 1825. A 
scabrous-pubescent climber. (H. E. F. 166 and 177, f . 3 ; L. B. C. 
1044.) 

T, capensis (Cape), fl. yellow ; calyx limb many -toothed ; corolla 
tubular-campanulate. I. nearly round, slightly toothed, obtuse, 
very shortly petiolate, and, as well as the procumbent stems, 
hairy. Cape of Good Hope, 1824. Annual. (L. B. C. 1529.) 

T. chrysops (golden-eyed). /., calyx slightly fleshy, truncate ; 
corolla campanulate-infundibuliform, the tube yellow, much 
contracted .at base, expanded above, the limb of a beautiful 
purple, with a blue ring ; peduncles axillary, solitary, shorter 
than the petioles, one-flowered. I. cordate-angular, rather obtuse 
with a mucrone, slightly pubescent-scabrous, stem slender, 
puberulous. A. 3ft Sierra Leone. Annual. (B. M. 4119 : 
F. d. S. i. 5 ; P. M. B. 221.) 

T, coccinea (scarlet).* jl., calyx a minute rim ; corolla varying 
from red to orange-rose, lin. long, the lobes ^in. round ; racemes 
6in. to IBin. long, loose, pendent ; bracts and bracteoles iin. to 
lin. long. Spring. I, 5in. to Bin. long, the lower ones ovate, 
the upper ones oblong, obtuse, cordate or angular at the base, 
acuminate, toothed ; petioles iin. to 2in. long, or wanting in the 
uppermost leaves. Pendent branches often 10ft. to 25ft. long. 
India, &c., 1823. A large, nearly glabrous climber. (B. M. 5124 ; 
F. d. S. 2447 ; H. E. F. 196 ; L. B. C. 1195.) 

T. erecta (erect).' fi. axillary, solitary ; corolla dark blue, with 
a rich orange throat and pale yellow tube, four times the length 
of the bracts. July. I. opposite, ovate or oblong, smooth, dark 
green, h. 6ft. West Africa, 1857. A very continuous blossomer, 
producing flowers nearly throughout the whole year. Stn. 
Meyenia erecta (B. H. vii. 18 ; B. M. 5013 ; F. d. S. 1093 ; I. H. iii. 
99 ; R. H. 1863, 251). The variety known as alba has white 
flowers with a yellow tube, but in other respects resembles the 
type. 

T. A-agrans (fragrant).* fl., calyx iin. long, twelve to sixteen- 
toothed : corolla pure white, fragrant, l^in. long ; pedicels lin. to 
3in. long, one or rarely two in each axil ; bracteoles Jin. long, 
broadly falcate-oblong. I. ovate or oblong, acute or obtuse cor- 
date or hastate at base, toothed, glabrous when mature, 2in. to 
3in. long; petioles iin. to lin. long. Stem slender, climbing, 
retror.sely hairy or glabrate. India, Ac, 1796. (A. B. R. 123- 
F. M. 325 L. B. C. 1913.) 

T. f. leevls (smooth), fl., coroUa not fragrant, the tube often 
greenish ; pedicels often two in each axil, much thickened 
upwards in fruit. Plant glabrous or grey-puberulous. (B M 
1881, under name of T. fragrans.) 

T. grandiflora (large-flowered), fl. , calyx nearly entire ; corolla 
blue, 2in. to Sin. long and broad ; pedicels iin. to 3in. long, 
opposite or fascicled ; racemes usually stout, rarely slender and 
elongated, nearly glabrous ; lower bracts often petioled, leaf-like. 
I. ovate, or the uppermost ones lanceolate, 6in. long, acute 
cordate at base, toothed, often angularly lobed, pubescent, rarely 
glabrate ; petioles 3in. long. India, &c., 1820. A large climber 
(B. ii. 76 ; B. M. 2366 ; B. B. 495 ; L. B. C. 324 ; P. M. H. vii. 221.) 

T. Harrisi (Harris'). A .synonym of T. laurifolia. 

T. Hawtayneana (Hawtayne's). /I. axillary ; calyx a mere ring • 
corolla violet purple, with a yellowish tube, liin. long, nearly 
glabrous ; pedicels short, solitary, with a tuft of hairs at their 
base ; bracteoles jin. to lin. long, ovate-oblong. (. sessile, cordate- 
elliptic or cordate-ovate, acute, entire, 3in. long, 1+in broad 
Stem slender. India, Ac, 1839. A handsome, nearly glabrous 



Thunbergia — continued. 

climber. Syn. Meyenia Hawtayneana (B. iv. 188; P. M B 
vi. 147). 
T. Kirkil (Kirk's), fl. in short, two-flowered cymes ; corolla 
IJin. long, the lobes violet-blue, spreading, but not horizontally, 
broadly obovate, retuse. September. I. liin. to 3in. long, 
shortly petiolate, lanceolate, sub-acute or obtuse, entire or with 
each side dilated into an obtuse lobe. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern 
Tropical Africa, 1876. Shrub. (B. M. 6677.) 




Fig. 27. Flowering Branch of Thunbergia laurifolia. 

T.laurifoUa (Laurel-leaved).* fl. as in T. nrandiflora (which 
tins species closely resembles). (. elliptic or oblong, acuminate, 
sinuate or denticulate, palmately three-nerved. India, &c., 1855. 
Plant glabrous, or the new parts puberulous. Perennial. A tall 
climber See Mg. 27. (B. M. 4985 ; I. H. 1857, 151 ; R. G. xiv. 
476.) SVN. T. IJarrisi (B. M. 4998 ; F. d. S. 1275 ; R. G. ix. 281). 

T. nnrsorensis (Mysore), fl., corolla liin. long, the mouth 2in. 
m diameter, the tube purplish, the limb yellow (in cultivation, 
sometimes with a red border, as in L. & P. F. G. iii. 88i ; pedicels 
tin. to IJin. long ; racemes elongated, pendent ; bracteoles lin. 
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lon^, falcate-elliptic, often coherent on one side, purplish-green. 
Spring. I, elliptic, acuminute, toothed, cuneate or rounded at 
base, 6in. long, palmately three-nerved. Branches pendent. 
Mysore, 1854. An extensive climber. Syn. llexacentrls mi/so- 
rensis (B. M. 4786 ; F. d. S. 752, 942 ; L. J. F. iii. 285 ; R. U. 280). 

T. natalensis (Natal). /. horizontally drooping, large, hand- 
some ; corolla tube yellow, 2in. long, curved upwards ; limb blue, 
large, the lobes obcordate, horizontally spreading ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, erect, single-flowered. July. I. opposite, the 
pairs rather approximate, sessile, ovate, acute or sub-acuminate, 
sinuate-serrate, glabrous above, hairy on the midrib and veins 
beneath. Stem erect, 2ft. or move high, shrubby below. Natal, 
1857. (B. M. 5082.) 

T. Vogellana (Vogel's). Jl. deep bluish-violet, with a yellow 
throat, about a.s large as those of T. erecta, but of greater sub- 
stance. Summer. I, large, ovate or oblong, narrowed or rounded 
at base, dark green. Fernando Po, 1863. A handsome, erect- 
growing species. Sy.\. Meyenia Vogeliana (B. M. 5389). 

THUNIA. Ineladed under Fliaius (which see). 

THUI'A (from Thuia, the old Greek name need by 
Theophrastus). Arbor- Vitse. Sometimes spelt Thtija. 
Including Biota. Chnmcecijpifyis is included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Thuya, but for garden purposes it is 
kept distinct in this work. Okd. Ooniferm. A genus 
comprising about a dozen species of hardy, evergreen 
trees or shrubs, natives of North America and extra- 
tropical Eastern Asia. Flowers moncecious ; males ter- 
minal, solitary ; female catkins ovoid or oblong, rarely 
globose. Leaves small, opposite, scale-like, appressed, 
quadrifariously imbricated, all sub-equal, or those on the 
flattened branohlets deeply keeled. Cones ovoid or 
oblong, rarely globose ; mature ones rarely exceeding 
^in. in length. The species are readily raised from 
seeds, sown in spring, under glass, and the seedlings 
afterwards hardened off and planted out in the open 
ground. Cuttings, too, of half-ripened shoots, are easily 
struck ; these may be put in heat, under bell glasses, 
or kept in a cool, shaded frame. About the middle of 
August is perhaps the best time for propagating without 
heat. Some of the variegated and other dwarf-growing 
forms are frequently grafted on seedling stocks of the 
common types. 

T. acuta (acute). A synonym of T. onentali^i. 

T, Doniana (Don's). A synonym of Libocedra.^ Dmiiaiia. 

T. gigantea (gigantic).* White Cedar. I. in alternate, opposite 
pairs, closely imbricated ; those on the branches more distant, 
deciirrent, acute ; those on the branchlets very flat, closely 
placed, irregularly imbricated in four rows, much shorter, more 
rounded, spiny-pointed, cones small, oval, tapering to both ends, 
nodding, solitary at the extremities of the smaller branchlets. 
Branches spreading, irregularly scattered ; branchlets flattened, 
short, slender, flexible, undivided, h. 50ft. to 150ft. North-west 
America. A fine, gxaceful tree. See Fig. 28. 

T, g, atrovlrens (dark green). Branches spreading ; branchlets 
open, broad, and flat. A fine, robust, very dark glossy-green 
variety. 

T. g. erecta (erect). A much closer and more upright-growing 
kind than the type. 

T. g. putnila (dwarf). A distinct variety, more diffuse in habit 
than the type, and much smaller in all its parts ; the branchlets 
are also much closer-set, and of a brighter green. 

T. g. varlegata (variegated). A handsome, variegated variety, 
with a considerable portion of the branchlets pale yellow, dis- 
tributed irregularly aU over the plant. 

T. gigantea (gigantic), of CaiTifere. A synonym of Lihueedrus 
decmTens. 

T. Isetevirens (pleasing green). A synonym of Thuyopsu dola. 
Irrata ketevire-ns. 

T. OCCidentallS (Western).* American Arbor- Vitse ; White Cedar. 
I. very small, in opposite pairs, ovate-rhomboid, blunt-pointed, 
closely imbricated and flattened, thickly pressed along the 
branchlets in four rows ; those on the older branches more 
distant, acute, decurrent, dull yellowish-green, cones obovate, 
iin. long, on short footstalks. Branches distant, horizontal, 
irregularly scattered along the stem ; branchlets laterally spread- 
ing, h. 40ft. to 50ft. North America, 1596. A large bush or 
tree. Gordon, in " The Pinetum," enumerates the following 
varieties : 

T. o. alba (white). Tips of the young branchlets silvery-white 
during spring and early summer. 

T. O. argentea (silvery). Some of the branchlets in this variety 
are silvery-white. 

Vol. IV. 



Thuya — contmued. 

T. o. aurea (golden). .\ nice, golden, self-coloured variety, of 
American origin. 

T, o, compacta (compact). Bagshot Parle ,\rbor-Viti^. A 

conical-shaped and very compact variety. 
T. o. crlstata (crested). Branchlets small, deep green, closely 

arranged, spreading, frequently recurved, cockscomb-shaped 

towards the ends of the branches. 
T, o. densa (dense). I. regularly imbricated, ovate, compressed, 

glossy-green, quadrifarious. Branches short, stout, compact ; 

branchlets horizontal, flat, fan-shaped, of a rich, glossy colour. 

T. o. Elwangerlana (Elwanger's).* I. dimorphous, scale-like, 
and closely imbricated in four rows, or linear, acute, and spread- 
ing. Branches sub-erect ; branchlets slender. A dwarf -growing, 
dense bush. 




FIG. 28. Thhya gigantea. 

T. o. globosa (globular). A dwarf, dense, globular bush, re- 
sembling the type except in size. 

T. o. gracilis (slender). Branches long and slender, drooping 
regularly on all sides ; brani;hlets open, rather thinly placed, 
furnished with rather long, slender, bright green laterals. A 
distinct variety. 

T. o. Hoveyi (Hovey's). I. ovate, bright green, closely imbricated. 
Branches numerous, flat. Spray sti-ap-shaped. A round, com- 
pact bush. 

T. o, pendula (pendulous). Principal branches along the main 
stem in a reverted position ; branchlets more densely clustered or 
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tufted towards tlie ends of the branches, and in a more declining 
position, than in the type. 

T. o. variegata (variegated). Some of the branchlets in this 
variety are pale yellovi'. 

T. o, Vervaeneana (Vervaene's).* Belgian Variegated Arbor- 
Vitfe. A pretty, gold-tinted variety, with very slender branchlets. 

T. o. waltbamensis (Waltham Cross).* A very fine, densely 
pyramidal bush, from 6ft. to 8ft. in height. 




Fig. 29. Branchlet, with Young Cones, of Thuya orientalis. 

T, orientalis (Eastern).* Chinese Arbor- Vitse. I. on the adult 
plant very small, in four rows, ovate-rhomboid, acute, imbricated, 
adpressed, decurrent, the outer or marginal one lapping over on 
both sides, coties ovate-elliptic, solitary at the ends of the small 
bi-anchlets, iin. long, composed of six scales. Branches at first 
somewhat vertical and horizontal, finally fastigiate ; branchlets 
two-rowed, densely crowded along the extremities of the branches. 
h. 18ft. to 20ft. China and Japan, 1860. A low tree or pyi-amidal 




Fig. 30. Branchlet with Adult Cone, of Thuya orientalis. 

bush. See Figs. 29 and 30. Syn. T. acuta. For general garden 
purposes the best name for this is Biota orientalis. Gordon 
mentions the following varieties, but regards pendula as a species : 

T. O, argentea (silvery). This only differs from variepata in the 
white colour of a portion of its branchlets. 

T, o, ascotensis (Ascot). A very nice, variegated form ; a good 
portion of the upright branchlets are bright golden. 

T. o. athrotaxoides (Athrotaxis-like). A dwarf, dense bush, 
with curiously-contorted branchlets. 

T. o. aurea (golden). Branches short, slender, assuming dui-ing 

winter and spring a golden-yellow colour. A very neat, dwarf, 

dense bush, seldom exceeding 4ft. in height. 
T, o, elegantissima (very elegant).* Tips of the young shoots 

golden-yellow during summer and autumn. The best of the 

golden-tinted varieties. 
T, o, falcata (sickle-shaped), cones large. A very upright and 

pyramidal form, admirably suited for forming edges, to wliich 

purpose it is put by the Japanese. 



Thuya — continued. 

T. o. ftiniculata (rope-like). I. small, open, acute. Branchlets 
slender, little-divided, bright green, thinly furnished with leaves. 
Said to be a hybrid between the type and T. o. pendula. 

T. o, glaxLOSt (glaucous). I. (as well as the branchlets) covered 
with a fine, glaucous powder, imparting a beautiful silvery ap- 
pearance to the plant. 

T. o, gracilis (slender). This differs from the type in being much 
slenderer, more compact and erect in all its parts, and in naving 
much smaller and more acute leaves. Nepaul. 

T. o. macrocarpa (large-fruited). Branches drooping, slender ; 
branchlets rather distant, alternate, flattened, regularly fur- 
nished laterally with small, bright green spray. A dwarf, loose- 
growing form, supposed to bear somewhat larger cones than the 
type. 

T. o. monstrosa (monstrous). I. thickened, ovate, obtuse, rarely 
acute. Branchlets few, short, gross, much contorted, often four- 
sided. 

T. o. peklnensls (Pekin). l. very small, the marginal ones 
lapping over on both sides. cones small, globular, ^in. in , 
diameter, mostly consisting of eight scales. Branches rather * 
long and somewhat spreading ; branchlets slender, h, 50ft. to 
60ft. Pekin, 1861. A splendid tree. 

T, o. pendula (pendulous). Weeping Arbor-Vitse. I. in opposite 
pairs, very small, rather distant, scale-like or ovate-lanceolate, 
loosely imbricated, cones globose or ovate-oblong. Branches 
spreading, slender, very long, recurved ; branchlets thread-like, 
sometimes forked, loosely drooping, h. 10ft. to 15ft. Japan. 
Syn. Biota pendula. 

T. o. pyramidalis (pyramidal). A fine variety, with a tall, 
narrow, fastigiate head ; the leaves and branches are more robust 
than in the type. h. 20ft. to 30ft. 

T. o. semper-auresoens (always golden). This desirable foi-m 
resembles T. o. aurea, but retains its golden hue throughout the 
year. 

T. o. Sleboldii (Siebold's). Branchlets short, numerous, bright 
green. Head dwarf, compact, conical. 

T, o. triangularis (triangular). Branchlets arranged in a tri- 
angular manner, not fiat or fan-shaped, as is usually the 
case. 

T. o, variegata (variegated). A very effective variety, the 
branchlets being bright golden and green, equally intermixed all 
over the plant. 

T. o, Zuocarinlana(Zuccarini's). A nice, compact, dwarf variety, 
globular in form, and bright green, which colour it retains 
throughout the winter. 

T, plicata (folded). I. on adult plants ovate, blunt-pointed, 
regularly imbricated in four rows, quite flat, smooth, bright 
green above, dull glaucous-green beneath ; those on the young 
plants very much pointed. cones small, solitary, nodding, 
scattered, ovate-oblong. Branches horizont^Ll, rather ahoi-t, 
spreading, scattered ; branchlets long, straight, linear, regularly 
pointed, h. 20ft. Nootka Sound, 1796: Tree. 

T. p, minima (smallest). A compact, miniature variety. Its 
annual growth does not exceed lin. 

T. p. variegata (variegated). This differs from the type in 
havinga portion of its leaves and lesser spray of a pale yellow, 
intermixed all over the plant in a variegated manner. 

T. Standishl (Standish's). I. ovate, blunt-pointed, in opposite 
pairs, closely imbricated in four rows along the branchlets, deep 
glossy-green above, dull glaucous -white below, cones small, 
composed of valvate scales. Branches scattered, distantly placed, 
spreading; branchlets and smaller spray flat, alternate, two- 
edged, quite straight. Japan, 1861. Tree. 

T, tatarica^ (Tartarian). I. in opposite, alternate pairs, closely 
imbricated in four rows, bluntly oval, somewhat flattened, cones 
similar to those of T. occidentalis. Branches thickly set, some- 
what horizontal, rather flat, dense, compact, fan-shaped, thickly 
placed in two horizontal rows along the lesser spray. H. 8ft. to 
10ft. A dense, conical bush, of garden origin. Syn; T. Wareana. 

T. tetragona (tetragonal). A synonym of Libocedi-us tetragona. 

T. Wareana (Ware's). A synonym of T. tatartca. 

TKUTOFSIS (from Thuya, and opsiSf resemblance ; 
referring to the affinity of the genua). Okd. Coniferw. A 
monotypic genus. The species— a tall, hardy, evergreen 
tree — is included, by the authors of the " Genera Planta- 
rum," under Thuya (which see for culture). 

T, dolabrata (hatchet-leaved).* I. in four rows, scale-like, decus- 
sate, broad, thick, ovate, rounded at the points, imbricated, 
furrowed along the middle, deep shining-green above, silvery- 
white beneath, cones small, ovate, sessile, squarrose, consisting 
of eight to ten woody scales. Branches vertical, open, pendulous 
at the ends ; branchlets two-edged, very numerous, alternate. 
h. 40ft. to 50ft. Japan. Tree. See Fig. 31. 

T. d. IseteTlrens (pleasing green). I. (as well as the branch- 
lets) light shining green, very small. A very neat, erect, dense 
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bush, seldom exceeding from 4ft. to 5ft. in lieight. Syn. Thuya 
toitcvireibs, 

T. d. Tariegata (variegated). This form has a portion of its 
lesser spray and leaves of a pale yellow colour. 




Fig. 31. Branchlet, with young Cones, of Thuyopsis 
dolabrata. 

THTANA. A synonym of Thouiuia (which see). 

TKTIiACANTKA. A synonym of Angelonia 

(which see). 

THTLACOFTEBIS. Included under Polypodium. 
THTmBBiA (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
oorides for Savory). Obd. Labiatce. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a hardy, suffrutioose, rockwork plant, with 
the habit of Thymus. It thrives in sandy, gravelly loam, 
and requires the protection of a pit in winter. It may 
be multiplied by seeds, sown in April ; or by cuttings, 
inserted under a handlight, in June. 

T. spicata (spike-flowered). /. pale purple ; corolla tube 
exserted ; whorls six to ten-flowered, in a short, dense spike or 
clustered head ; bracts ovate or lanceolate, often coloured. June 
and July. I, linear, entire ; those of the sterile branches small, 
obtuse, sub-decussate ; those of the fertile ones nearly lin. long, 
acute. Branches ascending, 6in. to 12in. long, scarcely pubescent. 
Mediterranean region, 1599. (S. F. G. 546.) 

THyME (Thymus). There are two species of Thymus 
cultivated in gardens, namely Common Thyme (T. vulgaris) 
and Lemon Thyme (T. Serpyllum, vulgaris), for the leaves 
and tops, which are in constant demand for culinary pur- 
poses, the aromatic flavour being generally liked. Thyme 
is often used as an edging for some part of the kitchen 
garden, a purpose for which it is admirably adapted 
until the plants are about three or four years old, when 
they require to be replaced. Propagation is easily effected 
by seeds, sown in April, either on a warm border, with 
a vievp" to transplanting afterwards, or in drills where 
the plants are intended to form an edging. In either 
case, a space of 4in. or 6in. should be allowed between 
every two plants. Division is also a ready method of 
propagation; it should be done in March or April. The 
branches will also root readily into the ground, and 
form plants, if they are covered with a little soil; this 
is the best way of increasing a stock of Lemon Thyme. A 
light, rather dry soil, and warm situation, is most prefer- 
able for Thyme plants. A stock of branches should be 
out when the plants are coming into flower, and sus- 
pended in a cool place for using in a dry state. 
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THYME, "CAT. A common name for Teucrium 
Manim and' T. Folium. 

TH'Z'IKIEIJ.XA (from Thymos, Thyme, and Elaia, the 
Olive ; in allusion to the Thyme-like foliage and the 
small, Olive-like fruit). Oed. Thymel<Bacem. A genus 



ThymelsBa — continued. 
comprising about a score species of hardy or half- 
hardy, perennial or rarely annual herbs, sub - shrubs, 
or small shrubs, mostly inhabiting the Eastern Me- 
diterranean region, but extending as far as the Canary 
Islands and Persia, a few being also found in Central 
Asia and Europe. Flowers small, sessile in the axils, 
fascicled or solitary, hermaphrodite or by abortion 
polygamous ; perianth urceolate or rarely (especially in 
the male flowers) with a slender, cylindrical tube, 
the lobes four, spreading ; stamens eight, on very short 
fllaments ; bracts small. Leaves scattered, often small 
or narrow. The two best-known species are here de- 
scribed. Both thrive in a compost of equal parts loam 
and peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings. 
Matured shoots or side growths should be selected, in 
autumn, inserted thinly in well-drained pots of peaty 
soil, and covered with a bell glass. If kept in a cool 
house in winter, they will callus, and may, early in 
spring, be introduced to gentle heat, to encourage growth 
and the emission of roots. The young plants may then 
be potted singly, and grown on in a close, but not high, 
temperature, and afterwards hardened and kept quite 
cool during the following autumn and winter, in order 
to thoroughly ripen the wood. 

T. hlrsuta (hairy). Jl. white ; fascicles axillary or terminal, few- 
flowered, equalling the leaves. July. I. coriaceous, ovate, 
nearly round, or oblong, obtuse, nerveless, two to three lines 
long, glabrous above, white-tomentose beneath. Stems 1ft. to 
2ft. long, slender, fastigiate-branched. Medlterraneau region, 
1759. A decumbent, greenhouse or half-hardy shrub. Syn. 
Passerina Ursula (B. M. 1949 ; S. F. G. 360). 

T, Tartonraira (Tartonraira). ji. white, copiousj two to five 
glomerate in the upper axils ; bracteoles whitish. June. 
(. coriaceous, obovate or obovate-oblong, nerved, imbricated, five 
to ten lines long. Branches copious, divaricate, rigid. South 
Europe, &c., 1640. A small, hardy shrub, wholly silky-canescent, 
whitish or fulvescent. Syns. Daphm Tartonraira, Passerina 
Tartonraira (S. F. G. 354). 

THTIIIEIjSiACEiE. A natural order of trees or 
shrubs, very rarely slender, annual herbs, broadly dis- 
persed. Flowers hermaphrodite, or by abortion polyga- 
mous or dicecious, regular, capitate or shortly racemose 
or spioate, rarely solitary ; perianth inferior, petaloid or 
rarely herbaceous ; lobes or segments four or five, imbri- 
cated in aastivation, simple, or the two inner ones rarely 
rather smaller ; scales equalling, or often twice or rarely 
thrice as many as, the lobes ; stamens as many, or twice 
as many, as the lobes ; fllaments filiform, short ; hypo- 
gynous disk annular, cup-shaped ; ovary sessile or shortly 
stipitate ; bracts variable. Fruit nearly always inde- 
hiscent, a nut, berry, or drupe. Leaves opposite, or 
often alternate or scattered, entire, sometimes numerous 
and small, sometimes ample ; stipules absent. The order 
includes about thirty-eight genera and 360 species. 
Examples : Daphne, Gnidia, Lagetta, Phaleria, Pimelea. 

THYME, WATER. See Elodea. 

THYMUS (from Thymos, the old Greek name used 
by Theophrastus for this plant or for Savory). Thyme. 
Oed. Labiatce. A genus of mostly hardy, small shrubs 
or under-shrubs, inhabiting Northern temperate regions, 
but mostly found in the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean. The number of species is variously estimated 
by different authors as between forty and eighty. Calyx 
ovoid, ten to thirteen-nerved, bilabiate, the upper lip 
three-toothed, the lower bifid ; corolla tube naked within, 
the limb obscurely bilabiate, the upper lip straight and 
notched, the lower one trifid; stamens four, usually 
exserted; whorls often few-flowered, distant and axillary 
or spicate. Leaves small, entire ; floral ones conformed, 
or changed to bracts on the spikes. The species are 
not possessed of much beauty. They are of simple 
culture in ordinary soil. Increased by divisions, by slips, 
by cuttings, or by seeds, sown in March or April. Other 
species formerly included here wiU be found under 
Calamiutha. 
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T. Chamsedrys (Chamsedrys). jt. lijuht purple, sub-capitate, 
generally with several separate whorls beneath the terminal 
head. Summer and autumn. L oval, elliptic-oval, or oblong- 
elliptical, generally rather abruptly contracted into the petiole. 
Stems wiry, asceuding, slightly branched. Europe (Britain), &c. 
(Sy. En. B. 10*4.) 

T. C. lanuginosus (woolly). A pretty form in which the leaves 
and young shoots are clothed with long, woolly hairs. 

T, C. montanus (mountain-loving). I larger than in the 
ppecies. Branchlets longer and more erect. (B. M. 2666, under 
name of T, nutnTrtutartus.) 

T. citrlod'orus (Lemon-scented). A synonym of T. Serpylliim 
vulgaris. 

T. nummulariUS (Moneywort-like). A synonym of T. Chamtnlrys 
montanus. 

T. Serpyllum (Serpyllum). Brotherwort ; Wild Thyme, ft. 
rose-purple, Jin. to fin. long, on very short pedicels ; whorls 
capitate; bracts leafy. -June to August. /. green, tiat, quite 
entire, ^in. to Jin. long. Stems decumbent. Rootstock woody. 
Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 1043.) 

T. S. vulgaris (common). Lemon Thyme. I. smaller, with very 
prominent veins. This is sometimes called T. cltrwdorus. See 
also Thyme. 

T. striatus (striated), /i., calyx teeth rigid, pungent ; whorls 
closely approximating in an ohlong head. I. sub-sessile, linear, 
rigid, narrowed at base, glabrous, ciliated ; floral ones broadly 
cordate-ovate, t-triated, pubescent. Floriferous branches as- 
cending. Greece. Half-hardv, procumbent shrub. SYN. T. Zyifis 
(S. P. 6. 574). 

T. vulgaris (common). Garden Thyme. Jl. resembling those of 

T. Serpyllum, but often smaller. June. I. sessile, Jin. to ^in. 

long, linear- or ovate-lanceolate, acute, the margins revolute. 

h. Sin. South Europe, 1548. (B. il. PI. 205.) For culture, &c., 

see Tliyme. 
T. ZygiS (Zygis). A synonym of T. ■•Iridtug. 

THTB.SACAN'TKUS (from thyrsos, a thyrse, and 
Acanfhu.'i ; in allusion to the form of inflorescence). 
Thyrse Flower. Stn. Odontonema, Okd. Acanthacece. 
A genus comprising about a score species of stove, erect 
herbs or shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
red, fascicled in the axils of the bracts, pedicellate ; 
calyx short, somewhat five-parted ; corolla tube elongated ; 
limb sub-bilabiate, tour- cleft; stamens two, affixed above 
the middle of the tube ; fascicles or cymes disposed in 
a thyrse. Leaves opposite, entire, often large. The 
species known to cultivation are described below. They 
thrive in a compost of about equal parts of loam and 
leaf soil. Propagated by cuttings, inserted, preferably 
in single pots, in spring, and placed in a close, warm 
frame. Young plants should be pinched, to encourage 
a bushy growth. Some of them may be cultivated in 
frames during the summer, but require a stove tempera- 
ture in winter. 

T. barlerioides (Barleria-like). /I., corolla lin. to Ijin. long, 
glabrous, the lobes ovate, obtuse ; thyrse sub-sessile, composed 
of approximate whorls, 2in. to 7in. long, many-flowered, dense, 
interrupted at base ; bracts ^in. long, subulate-acuminate. I. 6in. 
to 9in. long, Ifln. to 3in. broad, sessile, shortly attenuated at 
apex, argutely acuminate, terminal. Stem erect, succulent. 
Minas Geraes. A pubescent perennial. (F. d. S. 986.) 

T. bracteolatus (bracteolate).* Jl., corolla iin. long, pubescent- 
viscidulous, the upper lip bifid ; thyrse pubescent, terminal, 
narrow ; bracts lanceolate-subulate ; bracteoles subulate ; lower 
peduncles three or many-flowered, upper ones one-flowered. 
July and August. I. oblong-lanceolate, long-acuminate, shortly 
petiolate, glabrous, shining, subulate, 4in. to 6in. long, lin. tp 2in. 
broad. Branches acutely tetragonal, h. 2ft New Grenada, 1823. 
Shrub. (B. M. 4441.) 

T. calUstacbyus (beautiful-spiked).* /., sepals pubescent, 
bristly - acuminate ; corolla glabrous, the segments glandular 
within ; upper lip bilobed, the lower one much deflexed ; in- 
florescence straight, naked, the axis tomentose. July and 
August. I. oblong, petiolate, wrinkled, acute, below (as well as 
the branches) tomento.se. iVIexico. /;. 2ft. Shrub. (L. J. F. 165; 
L. & P. F. G. ii. 53 ; E. G. 1054.) Syns. T. lilacinus, Justieia 
iiiacina (of gardens). 

T. indicus (Indian). Jl., calyx deeply flve-cleft, the segments 
erect ; corolla white, with a few purple lines, funnel-shaped, the 
mouth oblique, the limb obscurely bilabiate, the segments 
spreading-reflexed ; thyrse terminal. April. I. opposite, about 
3in. long, oblong-lanceolate, pinnate-veined, acuminate, entire, 
dark green, giadually tapering at base into a short petiole. Stem 
and branches tetragonal, h. 2ft. Bhotan, 1857. Shrub. (B. M. 
5062.) The correct name of this plant is Asystmia bengalensia. 
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T. Lemaireanus (Lemaire':,). A synonym of T. atrietm. 

T. lilacinus (Lilac-flowered). A synonym of T. calllstachym. 

T. nitldus (shining). Jl., corolla Jin. long, slightly bilabiate ; 
lobes drooping, sub-equal, oblong, rather blunt, about as long 
as the tube ; fascicles somewhat distant ; raceme compound at 
the base. I. oblong or lanceolate-oblong, acuininate, 3in. to 8m. 
long, tapering into the short petioles, h. 3ft. to 4ft. West 
Indies. Shrub. Sy.\. Justieia nitida (A. B. R. 570). 

T rntilans (reddish).* ll. solitary in the axils of the bracts ; 
corolla tubular- ventricose, the lobes sub-equal, erose ; raceme 
terminal, axillary. Bin. to lOin. long, twelve to sixteen-flowered, 
nodding. Winter and spring. I. sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, acute, narrowed at base, obsoletely erose-denticu^te 
on the margins, paler beneath, sparsely pilose on both sides. 
h. 2ft. Columbia, 1851. Shrub. 

T. rutilans (reddish), of gardens. A synonym of T. Sehomburgk- 
ianus. 

T. ScbomburgUlanus (Schomburgk's).* Ji. brilliant crimson, 
distant, opposite ; corolla lin. long, with a nearly regular limb, 
the segments ovate, scarcely spreading ; raceme terminal, 
elongated, long-pedunculate, glandular pubescent. Winter and 
spring. I. oval-oblong, cuspidate-acuminate, Bin. to 12in. long. 
Branches sub-tetragonal, with smooth angles, h. 3tt. New 
Grenada. 1B55. Shrub. (B. JI. 4851.) Syn. T. rutilans (B. H. 
1865, p. 97 ; F. d. S. 732 ; L. & P. F. G. Hi. p. 73). 

T. strictus (straight), jt all fascicled; corolla nearly lin- 
long, with an oblique, nearly regular limb, the segments 
oblong, acute ; whorls approximate, adpressed ; thyrse terminal, 
elongated, straight, simple, narrow, 1ft. long ; bracts subulate, 
nearly equalling the pedicels. February and March. I. oblong, 
acuminate, acute at base, shortly attenuated into the petioles. 
Stem simple, elongated, h. 3ft. Honduras, 1840. A glabrous 
shrub. (B. M. 4378.) Syns. T. Lemaireanus, Aphelandra Umqi- 
scapa {of gardens), Eranthemum coeeineinii (F. d. S. 240), 
Justieia, lonfiiracemosa (of gardens), Salpingantha coccinea (of 
gardens). 
THTKSANTHUS. A synonym of Wistaria (which 

■see). 

THYRSE. A panicle whose principal diameter is 
midway between the base and apex. 

THTBSE FLOWER. See Thyrsacanthus. 
THYRSOID. Eesembling a thyrse. 

THTRSOFTERIS (from thyrsos, a bunch or raceme, 
and Pteris, a Fern; the fructification is disposed in race- 
mose bunches). Obd. Filiees. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a handsome, but very rare, greenhouse Fern. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 




Fig. 32. PoRTio.N of Fertile Frond op Thyesopieris 

ELEG.4NS. 

T. elegans (elegant), cau. arborescent, fronds decompound, 
attaining a length of 5ft. to 6ft., one-third of which is naked ; 
sterile portions biplnnate, with lanceolate, incised pinnules ; 
fertile parts tripinnate, each pinna becoming a raceme of stalked 
involucres, sori globose ; involucre cup-shaped. A. 15ft. Juan 
Fernandez, 1854. See Fig. 32. 

THYRSULA. The little cyme borne by the majority 
of the Lahiato: in the axils of their leaves. 

THYSANOTUS (from thysaiwtos, fringed; alluding 
to the three elegantly -fringed inner perianth segments). 
Fringed Violet; Fringe Lily. Stn. Chlamy^pornm. In- 
cluding Isandra. Obd. Liliacecs. A g;^nus including 
nineteen species of greenhouse perennials, all. Australian, 
one extending to the Philippine Islands and South 
China. Flowers umbellate, rarely solitary ; perianth 
marcescent, persistent, of six segments, the outer ones 
narrow, the inner ones with broad, coloured margins, 
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and fringed on the edges ; stamens six, or sometimes 
three ; bracts short, imbricated ; scapes leafless or nearly 
so, simple or variously branched. Leaves radical, grass- 
like. The following species have been introduced, and 
are very elegant subjects when in flower. They thrive 
in sandy loam, and may be increased by offsets. 

T. dlchotomus (dichotomously branched). Jl. one, two, or 
rarely three, in terminal umbels ; perianth segments purple ; 
stamens six. .Tuly. i., radical ones few, short, withering early. 
Stems very variable, sometimes erect, branched, 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
rarely almost twining. Rhizome thick, fibrous. 1838. (B. R. 
1840, 14, under name of T. IntricaHts.) T. tenuus is probably a 
reduced form of this species. (B. R. 1838, 50.) 

T. elatlor (tall). A form of T. tnlvrosux. 

T, intricatus (intricate). A synonym of T. dichotomnn. 

T. isantherus (even-anthered). A synonym of T. tuhn-osu^ 

T. junceus (Rush-like).* Ji. one to three in terminal umbels, and 
sometimes one or two sessile along the lower branches ; perianth 
segments purple, five to six lines long ; stamens six. August. 
I., radical ones few, narrow-linear, short, soon withering. Stems 
slender, loosely branched, erect or flexuous, 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
bearing sometimes a short leaf near the base. Rhizome thick, 
fibrous. 1804. (B. M. 2351 ; B. R. 656.) 

T, multiflorus (many-flowered), fi., perianth segments purple, 
the outer ones very acute, the inner ones rather shorter ; stamens 
three ; scapes simple, 6in. to 18in. high, bearing a single, terminal, 
many-flowered umbel or rarely a second one lower down. August. 
I. all radical, densely tufted, erect, rigid, much shorter than the 
scape. Stock densely tufted, with fibrous roots. 

T. m. prollfer (proliferous). A luxuriant form, having a large, 
terminal umbel, frequently a second one rather lower down, and 
leaves sometimes exceeding the scape. (B. R. 1838, 8, and F. d. S. 
1911, under name of T. proli/erus.) 

T. prollferus (proliferous). A synonym of T. multijioruft prolifei: 

T, tenuis. Sn- T. dlchotomus. 

T. tulierosus (tuberous-rooted).* Jl., perianth purple, sometimes 
six to seven lines long ; stamens six ; scape erect, rigid, terete, 
6in. to over 12in. high, branching into a loose, irregularly dicho- 
tomous panicle, each branch having a terminal umbel of one to 
four flowers, and sometimes a lateral, sessile one. June. 
I. radical, not numerous, narrow-linear, very short or as long as 
the scape. Fibrous roots swollen into tubers. 1825. (B. R. 655, 
under name of T. imntherus.) T. elatior is a tall, strong, many- 
flowered form of this species. 




Fig. 33. Ti-\rella cordifolia, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 



TIAKELLA (from tiara, a Persian diadem ; alluding 
to the shape of the capsules). Obd. Sa.rifragece. A 
genus including five species of hardy, erect, slender, 
perennial herbs ; one is a native of the Himalayas, and 
the rest are North American. Flowers white, on slender 
pedicels ; calyx tube short, the limb five-lobed ; petals 
five, entire ; stamens ten, the filaments elongated ; 



Tiarella — continued. 
racemes terminal. Leaves mostly radical, long- stalked, 
simple or trifoliolate ; stipules small, adnate with the 
petioles. T. cordifolia is the best-known species. It 
thrives in ordinary soil, and is well suited for rockwork, 
or for the front of the flower border. Increased by 
divisions. 

T. cordifolia (heart-shape-leaved).* False Mitrewort. Ji. white ; 
petals oblong, clawed ; raceme simple ; scapes 6in. to 12in. high. 
AprU. I. cordate, acutely lobed, unequally mucronate-toothed, 
liirsute above, pubescent beneath. Stem thick, sending out 
creeping stolons after flowering. North America, 1731. See 
Fig. 33. (B. M. 1589.) 

T. Menzlesil (Menzies'). A synonym of Toliniea Menziali. 

TIABiIDIUIS. Included under Heliotropitim. 
TIBOTTCHIITA. Included under Pleroma. 
TICKLE raY FANCY. See Viola tricolor. 

TICKS. These belong to the same group as Mites, 
viz., the Acarida, and are not insects, in the strict sense, 
at all. They are fairly numerous, and have been placed 
under several genera, included in the family Ixodidm, 
which takes its name from the chief genus, Ixodes. To 
this genus almost all the British Ticks belong. They 
all live in woods and thickets, or upon low herbage, 
apparently feeding, for a time at least, on the juices of 
plants ; but all Ticks seek to attach themselves to the 
bodies of passing animals; and, once attached, they bury 
their proboscis in the animal's skin, and live there for the 
rest of their lives, unless dislodged, sucking blood, and 
growing rapidly. It has been supposed that each species 
is parasitic upon a single species of animal; but though 
each usually shows a preference for some one species of 
host, they are able to subsist on others also, and all 
animals, from man downwards, are liable to their attacks. 
Dogs are peculiarly troubled with them ; and in Britain, 
the one known as the Dog-tick (I. erinaceus) is common 
on dogs, cattle, &c. 

In general appearance. Ticks are much alike, all being 
covered by a tough skin, with no division into segments. 
They are usually ovate or elliptical in form ; each of their 
eight legs ends in a sucker and two claws, giving a firm 
grasp ; and the head bears a barbed snout, which, once 
buried under the skin, cannot be withdrawn. The palpi, 
or feelers, at the sides of the mouth, contain two tubes 
for sucking in the fluid food. Some Ticks have eyes, 
others have none. Each bears a small, horny shield on 
the back, behind the head. The largest species, when full 
of blood, may become as large as a common bean ; but 
few reach this size. 

Ticks sometimes cause much annoyance to gardeners 
in autumn, by fixing themselves to the skin, in the 
manner described above. They can be got rid of by 
washing the affected parts with an infusion of tobacco, 
which stupefies them, and weakens their hold on the 
skin, so that they can be readily removed. If Ticks 
are carelessly pulled off, the head and fore limbs are 
often left' in the wound, and are apt to cause annoying 
sores, if not removed at once. 

TICORIiA (the name of T. fcetida in Guiana). Stns. 
Ozophyllum, iciiim. Orb. Butacece. A genus embrac- 
ing about half-a-score species of stove trees or shrubs, 
natives of Brazil and Guiana. Flowers white, yellowish- 
white, or scarlet, on bracteate pedicels ; calyx short, 
four or five-lobed ; corolla tubular-infundibular, the tube 
elongated, the limb of five valvate lobes ; disk cup-like 
or urceolate ; stamens five to eight ; panicles or cymes 
terminating the branchlets, rarely axillary, leafless. 
Leaves opposite ur alternate, simple or consisting of 
one to three entii ;, pellucid-dotted leaflets. Two species 
have been introduced. They thrive in a compost of 
peat, loam, and sand. Propagation may be effected by 
ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in 
heat. 
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T. foetida (fretid). Jl. white, six or seven in a corymb, sessile 
along; the branches ; petals six times longer than the calyx. 
February. I, consisting of three equal, almost sessile leaflets, 
which, when bruised, emit a disagreeable smell, h. 10ft. Guiana, 
1825. Shrub. (A. G. 277.) 

T. jasmlnlflora (Jasmine-flowered), n. white, sessile along the 
branches of the rather loose panicle. September. I. consisting 
of three lanceolate, acuminate, tapering leaflets, h. 20ft. Brazil, 
1827. Tree. 

TIGAREA. A synonym of Fnrsliia (which see). 



TIGER IRIS. 



Tigridia. 



TIGER LILY. See Lilium tigrinum. 

TIGER MOTHS. A name commonly applied to 
several moths of the tribe Bombycma (see Koths), 
probably on account of the bright, Tariegated colours 
of its more conspicuous members. The larvas of all 
the Tiger Moths are rather thick-bodied, and are closely 
coTered with long, stiff hairs, usually brown or black, 
rising from numerous prominent warts along the back 
and sides. They feed on low plants, chiefly herbs, and 
seldom do much harm in gardens, as they prefer Dock, 
Plantains, and other weeds, rather than cultivated plants. 
In autumn, and again in spring, the larvae of the Common 
Tiger, and of the Euby Tiger, are to be seen on every 
road, crawling in search of food or of safe retreats for 
the winter, or for pupation. When full grown, in spring 
or early summer, they spin slight cocoons on the food- 
plants, or among dead leaves and surface rubbish, >end 
in them become pupae, from which the moths emerge 
in two or three weeks. The species of most common 
occurrence In gardens are the two just mentioned. 

The common Tiger {Arctia caja) varies in size from 
2in. to Sin. across the fore wings, which are brown, with 
irregularly branching, pale cream-coloured lines and spots. 
The hind wings are red, with six or seven blue-black 
spots, of which three lie in a band parallel to the hind 
margin. The head is brown, with a crimson collar ; the 
thorax is brown ; and the abdomen is crimson, with a 
series of oblong, black spots down the middle, and a 
row of black dots along each side. This species is very 
apt to vary in the colour of the wings ; in some the 
dark tints prevail, in others the pale. The larva of this 
Moth is known generally as the " Woolly Bear," from 
its dense coat of long hairs. The latter, on the back, 
are dark near their bases, grey near the tips; along 
the sides and near the head they are brown. The larvae 
hybernate while small, and feed up in spring, when 
they subsist on a great variety of plants in gardens. The 
moths usually emerge about July. 

The Cream-spotted Tiger Moth (Arctia villica) is a little 
like A. caja, but smaller, as it does not exceed 2J^in. 
in spread of fore wings. This species is hlaok, with 




Fio. 34. Cream-spotted Tiger Moth. 

eight cream-coloured spots (see Pig. 34) . The hind wings 
are orange-yellow, with a few small, central, black spots, 
and an irregular, black band along the hind margin. 
The larva is a good deal like the " Woolly Bear," and, 
like it, feeds on various herbs. 

The " Wood Tiger " (Nemeophila Plantaginis) seldom 
exceeds IJin. across the fore wings. These are black, 
with pale spots, passing into yellow at the margins. 



Tiger Uoths — continued. 
The hind wings are dull, deep yellow or orange, with 
velvety-black markings, in the form of black spots, 
along the hind margin, and at the base. The larva is 
hairy ; the hairs near the end of the body are black, 
those^ in the middle of the body are red-brown. It 
feeds on low weeds, and is scarcely ever seen in gardens, 
as this moth frequents moors. 

The Scarlet Tiger (Callimorpha Dominula) is confined 
to localities where the Hound's-tongue (Oynoglossum) 
grows. It reaches about 2iin. across the fore wings, which 
are dark olive-brown, with a metallic-green lustre, and 
bear about ten spots, those in the centre yellow or 
orange, the others cream-ooloured. The hind wings are 
crimson, with large, black spots near the margins. 

The Euby Tiger (Phragmatobia fuliginosa) differs from 
all the above alike in size (about l^in. across the front 
wings) and in colour. The fore wings are dull red- 
brown, with two black dots near the middle. The hind 
wings are dull pink near the base, smoky-brown near 
the margin, and have two dark dots near the middle; 
the fringes are pink. The head and thorax are brown; 
the abdomen is pink, with one central and two lateral 
rows of dark spots. The larvae are yellowish-brown, 
smoke-coloured, or dark, and very hairy. They are 
often to be seen in autumn, seeking secure retreats for 
the winter, and in spring they emerge from their retreats 
to feed up. In April or May they spin loose, oval 
cocoons among herbage, and become dark pupae ; from 
these the moths emerge in June. The larvae feed 
chiefly on low weeds, but may at times live on garden 
produce. 

All the Tiger Moths have thick, heavy bodies. They 
fly at all hours by day, and also by night. 

Should the larvae ever become too numerous, hand- 
picking is the best remedy. 

TIGLIUIKI. Included under Groton. 

TIGRIDIA (from tigris, a tiger, and eidos, like ; in 
reference to the spotted flowers). Mexican Tiger Flower ; 
Tiger Iris. Stns. Beatonia, Hydrotcenia. Ord. Iridece. 
This genus includes about seven species of greenhouse 
or half-hardy, bulbous plants, from Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, and Chili. Flowers few in a spathe, in 
one species (T. pavonia) very large ; perianth concave, 
with no tube ; segments free, the outer ones very broad, 
unguiculate, the inner ones much smaller and erecto- 
patent, often obtuse, more or less undulated ; filaments 
connate in a cylindrical tube ; spathe one, terminal, or 
two at the axils of the floral leaves, long and unequally 
pedunculate. Leaves at base of stem few, narrow, or 
broader and plicate-veined; cauline or floral ones often 
two or three, scattered. T. pavonia and its varieties 
are very handsome subjects when in flower. All the 
species thrive best in a light, sandy soil ; if planted 
outside, a warm, sunny position, with south aspect, should 
be accorded them. The roots must be lifted in the 
autumn, when the leaves have died down, stored away 
in some place where frost cannot reach them, and re- 
planted in the following April. Propagation may be 
effected either by seeds or by offsets. 

T. atrata (dark).* /I. , perianth dark purple ; outer segments 
with pale green-spotted claws and a dark brown lamina ; spathe 
two-valved, 2Jin. long. April. I. plicate, 1ft. to lift. long. Stem 
2ft. high. South Mexico, 1843. Greenhouse. 

T. conchlllora (shell-flowered). A synonym of T. pavonia con- 
ckijlora. 

T. curvata (curved). Jl., perianth yellowish, spotted with 
purple ; peduncles curved ; spathe one-valved. April. I. plicate, 
Sin. long. Stem slender, 1ft. nigh. Real Del Monte, 1843. Green- 
house. 

T. lutea (yellow). Jl. pedicellate, fragrant ; perianth yellow, 
obscurely dotted, the' outer segments obovate, lin. long, obscurely 
crenate on the margins, the inner ones exappendiculate ; spathe 
terminal, five or six-flowered, bivalved. June. I. ensiform, 
amplexicaul, very long-acuminate. Stem terete, glabrous, arch- 
ing, Sin. to lOin. long. Peru, 1843. HaU-hardy. (B. M. 62950 
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Tigridia — continued. 




Fig. 35. Inflorescence op Tigridia Meleagris. 

T, Meleagris (Meleagris).* Jl. in colour and form resembling 
Fritillaria pyrenaica, four or five in a leafy, convolute spathe 
2^in. long ; segments marked with a few broken bands of crimson, 
slightly unguiculate. Spring. I. solitary, straight-veined, plaited. 
Stem about lift. high. Mexico. Greenhouse. See Fig. 36. 
Syn. Hydntcmia Meleagris (B. E. xxviii. 39). 

T. pavonia (peacock-spotted).* Flower of Tigris ; Peacock Tiger 
Flower. Jl. on elongated pedicels ; perianth golden-orange, the 
outer segiaents broadly ovate, 3in. long, mucronate at apex, the 
inner ones liin. long, concave-channelled below the middle ; 
spatHe three-flowered, lin. long. June. 2. ■ lanceolate-ensiform, 
plicate, acute ; radical ones distichous, lOin. to 18in. long, sheath- 
ing at base. Stem cylindrical, dichotomous, leafy, 1ft. to 2ft. 
high. Mexico, 1796. Half-hardy. Syns. Ferraria Pavonia 
(A. B. E. 178 ; L. B. C. 1124), F. Tigridia (B. M. 632). 

T. p. albiflora (white-flowered).* In this variety, the ground- 
colour of the perianth is a beautiful white. 

T, p, conclllflora (shell-fiowered). A rather dark yellow- 
flowered form. Syn. T. conehiflora (F. d. S. 908, flg. 2 ; 
S. B. F. G. 128). 

T. p. speciosa (showy). In this form, the ground-colour is 
deeper and brighter than in the type. (F. d. S. 908, flg. 1.) 

T. Van Houttel (Van Houtte's).* fl. issuing from spathes which 
terminate the branches of the stem ; perianth about IJin. across, 
the outer and larger segments yellow, with a broad basal blotch 
and marginal veins of purple, the inner segments lilac, veined 
with purple. Spring. I. few, ensiform, plaited ; iipper ones 
shorter. h. about 1ft. South Mexico, 1875. Greenhouse. 
(F. d. S. 2171.) 

T. violacea (violet), fl., perianth violet, campanulate, nodding, 
the blade of outer segments rose-purple, the claw white, dotted 
with rose-purple, |in. long ; inner segments deflexed, white, 
dotted In the middle ; spathe three or four-flowered, two-valved. 
May. I. ensiform, plicate-nerved ; radical ones 8in. to Kin. long. 
Stem terete, erect, 7in. to 14in. high, dichotomous at apex. 
South Mexico, 1838. Greenhouse. Syn. Seatonia purpurea. 
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An old name for Tigridia 



TILE-ROOT. See GeissorHiza. 

TILESIA. A synonym of Wulffia (which see). 

TILIA (the old Latin name for the Lime, used by 
Virgil and Pliny) . Lime-tree ; Linden. Oed. Tiliacece. 
This genua includes about eight species of ornamental, 
lofty-growing, hardy, stellate- or aimply-pubesoent trees, 
inhabiting the temperate regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Flowers white or yellowish ; sepals five ; petals 
five, naked or furnished with petaloid scales on the 
inside ; stamens numerous, free or irregularly disposed 
in bundles; braot of the peduncle leaf-like, adnate for 
half its length ; cymes axillary or terminal. Fruit globose, 
nut-like, indehiscent, one or two-seeded. Leaves often 
obliquely cordate, serrated. Several species are grown in 
this country, one being a native. The flowers contain 
a quantity of honey, and are consequently haunted by 
bees. Russian Bass or Bast Mats, so well known to 
gardeners, are prepared from the inner bark of various 
species. The smooth, light, delioately-white, and uniform 
wood of T. platyphyllos and T. vulgaris is in great demand 
by carvers, turners, and musical instrument makers. 

Culture, ^c. A good, loamy soil is suited to the require- 
ments of Limes. In dry situations, the species never 
attain a large size, and they lose their leaves earlier 
than any other tree. Being a tree of the plains, rather 
than of the mountains, the Lime does not appear suitable 
for very exposed situations. Propagation is usually 
effected by layers, which are made in the nurseries, in 
autumn and winter, and become rooted, so as to admit 
of being taken off, in a year. Seeds are seldom 
ripened in this country ; when obtainable, they should 
be sown immediately after being gathered, but the raising 
of plants by this means is an exceedingly slow process. 
Du Hamel states that " the French gardeners, when 
they want a supply of young Lime - trees, cut over 
an old one close by the surface of the ground, which 
soon sends up a great number of shoots : among these 
they throw in a quantity of soil, which they allow to 
remain one, two, or three years ; after which they 
find the shoots well rooted, and of a sufficient height 
and strength to be planted at once where they are finally 
to remain." This mode is still practised in France and 
Belgium, both with the Lime and the Elm. The Lime-tree 
bears transplanting when of a considerable size ; but when 
grown for this purpose, it should be taken up and re- 
planted every two or three years. Trees that have stood 
some years without being removed should have the roots 
out round, at from 3ft. to 4ft. from the stem, a year before 
transplanting, in order to stunt the growth, both of the 
head and roots, and to induce the production of smaller 
roots and fibres. The diiferent out-leaved and variegated 
forms are usually increased by grafting on strong plants 
of any of the common species. 

Insects, ^c. Of foes to the Lime-tree, only a few do so 
much injury as to call for detailed notice here. The bark 
and wood are liable to attacks by Beetles, though 
healthy trees seldom suffer thereby. The caterpillars of 
several kinds of Moths, most of them small, frequently 
disfigure the leaves by drawing them together by webs, 
or rolling them to form tubes, and by eating large 
holes in them. The more destructive species belong 
to the Winter Moths, the females of which either have 
no visible wings, or have them so small aa to be useless 
{see Hyberuia and Winter Moth). Their ravages may 
be lessened by shaking the branches, and collecting the 
caterpillars when they drop from their tubes ; or, yet more 
effectually, by interposing an obstacle, e.g., a belt of tar, 
in autumn and winter, round the foot of the tree, to 
prevent the ascent of the female moth to lay her eggs. 

Lime-trees are very liable to be injured by the growth 
of galls on the younger parts. A Gall-midge {Cecidomyia 
fioricola) often makes galls on the branches or leaf- 
stalks, in the form of swellings about the size and 
form of a small pea, in the centre of which the larvae may 
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Tilia — continued. 
be found. The leaves are very liable to be galled by 
Mites of the genus Phytoptus. These Mites are extremely 
small, requiring a considerable magnifying power to show 
them ; but the genus is easily recognised by having only 
four legs, instead of eight, as in other Mites, and by being 
gaU-makers— a mode of life not shared by other Mites. 
The Mites do not in themselves afford characters by which 
the species can be clearly distinguished from one another ; 
but the galls made by them are very constant in form 
and aspect, so that they can be readUy recognised. On 
Lime leaves there may be found three at least, very dis- 
tinct from one another. The first resembles small nails, 
and has received the popular name of Nail-galls. It has 
also received the name of Ceratoneon extensum. Fre- 
quently, many of these galls stand on almost every leaf 
of the tree. Another gall is in the form of small, round, 
hard warts, at the origin of the larger leaf -veins ; while 
the third forms velvety patches, ^in. to Jin. across, on 
the lower surface of the leaves, so much resembling a 
Fungus that it was at one time described as such under 
the name JErineum tiliaceum. It consists of a, patch of 
hairs, between which the Mites live. The hairs are at first 
white, but show a tendency to become brown. 

Except where very numerous, these gaUs can hardly 
be regarded as doing much harm to the trees. The most 
likely method of limiting their attacks is to remove 
the affected leaves or branches, and to destroy them, 
as soon as possible after the first appearance of any 
of the galls on a plant. 
T, alba (white). A synonym of T. argentea. 
T. a, pendula (white weeping). A synonym of T. petiolaris. 
T. americana (American). American Basswood or Whitewood. 
Jl. yellowish-white ; petals truncate and crenate at apex, 
equalling the style, furnished with scales. July and August. 
fr. yellow, the size of a large pea. I. deeply cordate, abruptly 
acuminate, sharply serrated, somewhat coriaceous, glahrous, 
turning yellowish-brown in decay. 7i. 60ft to 70ft. North 
America, 1752. 
T, a. pendula (weeping). A garden synonym of T. petiolaris. 
T. a. pubescens (downy), fi. pale yellow. June. I. 3in. to 4in. 
in diameter, the under surface, when young, rather paler than 
the upper, but at length nearly the same colour ; serratures 
broad and short, h. 50ft. to 70ft. 1726. 
T, argentea (silvery).* White or Silver Lime. fl. yellowish- white, 
very fragrant ; petals each with a scale on the inside. June to 
August, fr. yellow, evidently ribbed. I. cordate, somewhat 
acuminate, rather unequal at base, serrated, smooth above, 
white-downy beneath, four times the length of the petioles. 
li. 30ft. to 50ft. Eastern Europe, 1767. (W. D. B. 71, under 
name of T. alba.) 

T. a. pendnla (weeping). A synonym of T. petiolaris. 

T, cordata (heart-shaped). Jl. yellowish-white ; petals without a 
scale at their base. Summer, fr. crustaceous - pubescent, 
globose or ellipsoid, faintly-ribbed. I. glabrous, glaucous, and 
pubescent, in the axils of the nerves beneath. Europe and 
Siberia. A small tree, generally with leaves smaller m size 
than those of either T.vlatyphyllos or T. mdparis. This is the 
last of the three to flower. It is found here and there in 
woods in Britain, and is regarded by some authorities as a 
truly indigenous species. Syns. T. miorovhylla. T. parvifolia 
(Sy En. B. 287), T. ulmifoUa. 

T. dasjrstyla (thick-styled).* /., lower part of the pyramidal 
style tomentose and persistent as a point. Summer. I. large, 
obliquely truncate at base or sometimes sub-cordate, slightly 
hairy beneath and bearded in the axils of the nerves. Buds 
glabrous, h. 30ft to 60ft. South Tauria, 1884. 

T. europsea. See T. platyphyllos and T. vulgaris. 

T, e. laciniata (torn). A synonym of T. platyphyllos aspleni- 
folia. 

T, grandifolla (large-leaved). A synonym of T. platyphyllos. 

T. heterophylla (variable leaved). American White Basswood. 
Jl. greenish-yellow, few in a loose cyme ; petals obtuse, crenu- 
lated. July and August. I. 4in. to Sin. in diameter, very oblique, 
more or less cordate, abruptly acuminate, green and somewhat 
shining above, very white and velvety-tomentose and con- 
spicuously veined beneath, h. 30ft. to 60ft. North America, 
1811. 

T, intermedia (intermediate). A synonym of T. mUc/ans. 
T. microphylla (small-leaved). A synonym of T. cordata. 
T. parvifolia (small-leaved). A synonym of T. cordata. 
T. petiolaris (petiolate).* fl. yellow-green, with five petaloid 
scales inserted amongst the stamens. July. fr. depressed, 



Tilia — continued. 

globose, five-lobed, warted, iin. in diameter. I. pale green above, 
white, hoary-pubescent beneath ; petiole as long as, or longer 
than, the blade. Branchlets pendulous, leafy. Trunk erect. 
h. 50ft. Crimea (?). This greatly resembles the White Lime, but 
is easily recognised by its much longer leafstalks and its warted 
fruits. (B. M. 6737.) Syns. T. alba pendula, T. americana 
pendula (of gardens), T. argentea pendula. 

T. platyphyllos (broad-leaved).* fl. yellowish-white; petals 
without a scale at their base. June. fr. obovate, globose, 
with from three to five prominent ribs when ripe. I. downy 
sometimes on both surfaces, always on the entire under sur- 
face, h. 70ft. to 90ft. Europe (Britain). This species is the 
earliest to flower. Syns. T. europoea (in part), T. grandifoUa 
(Sy. En. B. 285). 

T. p. asplenifolia (Spleenwort-leaved). This has cmiously 
laciniated leaves and is not so vigorous or tall a grower as the 
type. Syn. T. europcea laciniata. 

T. p. aurantia (orange). In this form, the bark of the young 
twigs is of an orange-yellow colour. 

T, p. Blechiana (Blech's). I. very large. A distinct and vigorous 
form of garden origin. 

T. p. pyramidalis (pyramidal). A form of distinctly pyramidal 
habit. 

T. p. vltifolla (Vine-leaved).* A pretty variety, with lobed, 
Vine-like leaves. Syn. T. vitifolia. 

T. UlmifoUa (Elm-leaved). A synonym of T. cordata. 

T. vitifolia (Vine-leaved). A synonym of T. pyramidalis viti- 
folia. 
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Fig. 36. Branchlet, and detached Cluster op Fruits, ot 
Tilia vulgaris. 

T. vulgaris (common).* Lime, Lin, Linden, or Line-tree. fl. 
yellowish-white ; petals without a scale at their base. Summer. 
,fr. woody, pubescent, not ribbed when ripe. (. glabrous above, 
pubescent in the axils of the veins beneath. Europe, Caucasus 
(naturalised in Britain). This species begins to flower when 
T. platyphyllos is nearly past. See Fig. 36. Syns. T. europaa 
(in part), T. intermedia (Sy. En. B. 286). 

T. V. variegata (variegated). This only differs from the type 
in having the leaves blotched with dull creamy-white. SvN. 
T. europoea variegata. 

TILIACEiE. A natural order of trees, shrubs, or 
rarely herbs, broadly dispersed, nun\erous in the tropics. 
Flowers regular, hermaphrodite or rarely unisexual, 
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Tiliace» — contmited. 
axillary or terminal, often oymulose ; sepals five, rarely 
three or four, free or connate, often valvate ; petals as 
many or fewer, or none, alternating with the sepals, 
inserted around the base of the torus, entire or incised ; 
sestivation contorted or variously imbricated, induplicate, 
or valvate ; stamens usually indefinite ; filaments free, or 
connate in a ring of five to ten bundles ; anthers two- 
celled ; ovary free, sessile. Fruit two to ten-celled, or, 
by abortion, one-celled, variable. Leaves alternate, in a 
few species opposite or nearly so, simple, penninerved 
or palminerved, entire, toothed, or rarely lobed; stipules 
twin, usually small and deciduous, rarely larger and 
persistent or absent. Several of the species in this 
order furnish materials for making cord. Jute, the 
fibre of Gorchorus capsularis, has, of late, become the 
rival of hemp in the English market, many thousands 
of tons being annually imported from India. The order 
comprises about 46 genera and 330 species. Examples ; 
Aristotelia, Gorehorim, Prockia, Tilia, Trmmfetta. 

TIIiIACOBiA, (the Bengalese name). Syn. Braunea 
(in part). Obd. Menispermacece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a stove, evergreen, climbing shrub, thriving 
in a compost of sandy loam and peat. Cuttings will root 
readily in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. racemosa (racemose-flowered). Jl. yellow ; panicles axillary, 
6in. to 12in. long;, hoary, at length glabrous ; branches lin. long, 
the males three to seven-flowered, the females simple and one- 
flowered. May. fr., drupe iin. long, obovoid, stalked, sub- 
compressed, red. L 3in. to 6m. long, ovate, acuminate, 
glabrous, acute, truncate, rounded, or sub-cordate at base, thin, 
the margins undulated ; petioles iin. to lin. long. East Indies, 
1820. 

TILIj. Another name for Lentil. 

TUmImXA (named in honour of M. A. TiUi, 1653-1740, 
an Italian botanist). Including Bulliarda. Oeb. Gras- 
sulacetB. A genus comprising about twenty species of 
aquatic or terrestrial, cosmopolitan herbs. Flowers white 
or reddish, minute, variously disposed. Leaves opposite, 
cylindrical, subulate, or flat, entire. T. mnscosa (Mossy 
Redshanks) is a British plant. Several exotic species 
have been introduced, but their interest is of a botanical 
character only. 

TILIiAITDSIA (named in honour of Elias Tillands, » 
Swedish botanist, and Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Abo). Stn. Renealmia (of Linnaeus). Including 
Allardtia, Anoplophytum, Bonapartea, Phytarrhiza, Platy- 
stachya, Vriesia, and WalUsia^ Oed. Bromeliace(J3. A 
large genus (according to the authors of the " Genera 
Plantarum," nearly 120 species) of very handsome, stove, 
epiphytal or rook-loving, very rarely terrestrial, glabrous 
or often more or less furfuraceous herbs, natives of 
tropical America, a few extending into North America. 
Flowers solitary in the bracts ; sepals erect, rather rigid, 
free, closely imbricated; petals free, deciduous, the erect 
claws connivent in a tube, the blades spreading ; stamens 
free ; filaments filiform ; anthers oblong ■ linear, erect, 
shorter than the petals, or sometimes exserted ; bracts 
variable ; spike terminal, simple or compound, rarely 
reduced to a one-flowered peduncle. Capsules oblong or 
linear, septicidaUy three-valved. Leaves narrow, entire. 
Most of the plants of this genus are epiphytal on trees 
under natural conditions ; but under cultivation it is 
found best to treat the majority of them as pot-plants, 
the exceptions being such as T. bulbosa, T. Gardneri, 
T. ixioides, and T. usneoides (Old Man's Beard)— which 
last could not well be grown in a pot, and, as it makes 
no roots, does not require soil. These should be fastened 
on to blocks of cork or soft wood, and a little sphagnum 
placed about them to root in. Grown in pots, the 
strongest kinds, e.g., T. coralUna, T. Itatiaice, the gigantic 
T. regina, and T. splendens, require a strong soil, such as 
fibrous loam with rotted manure added, or loam, peat, 
and manure. T. Undeni and the whole of the Vriesia 
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Tillaudsia — continued. 
section thrive best m a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf 
mould, with a sprinkling of crushed bones added. The 
small, grassy-leaved kinds, of which T. nngustifolia 
and T. virginalis are examples, may be grown in peat 
and sphagnum. All the species delight in abundant sun- 
light, a high temperature during summer, plenty of water 
(though the soil must not be kept saturated), and syring- 
ing overhead twice a day. In winter, they should be 
kept from getting quite dry, but need not be syringed. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of many of the Tilland- 
sias, when in good health, and bearing their richly- 
coloured flowers. There is no more beautiful plant than 
T. Lindeni, whilst T. carinata, T. Morreni, T. psittacina, 
and T. splendens, are most richly coloured. Propa- 
gation is effected by seeds and suckers, chiefly by the 
latter. They should be allowed to grow large before 
being detaclied from the parent, and inserted singly in 
pots just large enough to hold the sucker, using a com- 
post of loam, peat, and leaf mould. The suckers must 
not be confined in a close frame for propagating, but 
kept moderately moist and well shaded. Spring is the 
best season for detaching them. 

With the assistance of the following " Classified List 
of the Cultivated Tillandsias" (for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. J. G. Baker, who has generously lent the 
manuscript of his unpublished Monograph for the purpose), 
the names of any of the species described below may 
be the more readily determined. 



Leaves spaced out on a long stem . 
Leaves crowded, rosulate, coriaceous, acumi- 
nate, densely lepidote. 

Inflorescence distichous 



Inflorescence multifarious 

Leaves rosulate, broader and thinner, ob- 
scurely lepidote. 

Inflorescence distichous 



Strepiila. 



Diaphoranthema. 

Phytarrhiza. 

PlatyHtachys. 

Anoplophytum. 

Pityrophyllum. 



Allardtia. 

Wallisia. 

Vriesia. 

Cyathophora. 

Conostachys. 

Stems pendulous. 



Inflorescence multifarious 

Sub-genus I. Strepsia. 

Flowers solitary in the axils of the stem leaves, 
filiform, 
usneoides. 

Sub-genus IL Diaphoeanthema. 
Flowers one or few ; style and stamens short. Leaves sub- 
terete. Leafy stem short, 
bryoides. 
recurvata. 

Sub-genus III. Phytarrhiza. 
Flowers spicate or panicled ; petal blade broad, spreading ; style 
and stamens short. Leaves rosulate. 
crocata. 
Duratii 
ixioides 
xiphioides 

Sub-genus IV. Platystachys. 
Flowers spicate or panicled ; petal blade Ungulate ; stamens and 
style longer than the calyx. Leaves rosulate. 
anceps 
angustifolia 
Balbisiana 
bulbosa 
Caput-Medusee 
distachya 
fllifolia 
flexuosa 
glaucophylla 
Karwinskiana 
monadelpha 
narthecioides 
pol^stachya 
pruinosa 
setacea 
streptophylla 
tectorum 
vemicosa 
vestita 
xiphostachys 

G 
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Tillandsia — continued. 

Sub-genus V. Anoplophytum, 
Flowers spicate or panicled. Leaves rosulate, narrow, acuminate. 
dianthoidea 
didisticha 
^ Gardneri 

geminiflora 

pulchra 

stricta 

Sub-genus VI. Pityrophyllum. 
Flowers in a capitulum in the centre of the rosette of leaves, 
brachycaulos 
ionantha 

Sub-genus VII. Allardtia. 
Differs from Platystackys only in leaf, 
cyanea 
Roezlii 
virginalis 

Sub-genus VIII. Wallisia. 
Differs from Phytarrhiza only in leaf. 
Hamaleana 
Llndeni 
umbellata 

Sub-genus IX. Vriesia. 

Petals white or yellow, large, with two scales on the claw. Leaves 

broad, usually lorate. 

Spikes dense, simple. 
Barilleti 
Billbergise 
carinata 
chrysostachys 
Duvaliana 
gladioliflora 
heliconioidcs 
incurvata 
splendens 
viminalis 
viridiflora 

Spikes laX) simple, 
amethystina 
corallina 
ensiformis 
fenestralis 
guttata 
Jon^hei 
paraibica 
Platzmanni 
psittacina 
psittacino-carinata 
psittacino-scalaris 
scalaris 
Warmingii 
Wawranea 

Spikes disposed in a panicle, 
gracilis 
nieroglyphica 
Morreni 

Philippe -Coburgi 
regina 
reticulata 
Rodigasiana 
tessellata 

Sub-genus X. Cyathophora. 
Differs from Allardtia in the inflorescence, 
utriculata 

Sub-genus XI. Conostachys. 
Differs from Vriesia in the inflorescence. 
Malzinei 
Saundersii 

T. acaulis (stemless). A synonym of Cryptanthus acaulis. 

T. aloifolia (Aloe-leaved). A synonym of T. fiexuosa. 

T. amethystina (amethystine), n. yellow, 2iin. long, distichous, 
distant, sub-sessile, tubular ; petals twice the length of the sepals ; 
anthers exserted; bracts greenish-yellow, small; spike distichous, 
the rachis pulvinate ; scape slender, erect, exceeding the leaves, 
bracteate. l. 12in. to 16in. long. Ungulate, acuminate, shining- 
green above, amethystine beneath. South Brazil, 1884. Syn. 
VrieKia amethystina (B. H. 1884, 15-16). 

T, anceps (two-edged). Jl. 2in. long; sepals pale yellow, keeled, 
imbricated ; petals white and purplish, twice as long as the 
sepals ; bracts greenish-yellow, red-margined, cymbiform, bluntly 
mucronate ; spike oblong, solitary ; scape nearly 1ft. long. June. 



Tillan dsia — continued . 

I. numerous, imbricated, about 1ft. long, curved to one .side, 
broad, sheathing, and very concave at base, becoming subulate 
above, dingy-green, whitish-scaly outside. West Indies and 
Central Mexico, 1824. Syns. T. setacea, of Hooker (B. M. 3275) 
T. tricolor (B. H. 1879, 10-11), Phytarrhiza anceps (B. H. 1879, 
20-1). 

T. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Jl. blue ; sepals half as long as 
the erect petals ; bracts imbricate-distichous ; central spike 4in., 
lateral ones IJin. to 2in., long. August. /. linear from a subulate 
base, cnnvolute, curved, about as long as, or longer than, the 
stem, lepidote. h. 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies, 1822. 

T, argentea (silvery). A garden .synonym of T. Gardneri. 

T. argentea (silvery), of K. Koch. A synonym of T. tectorum. 

T. Balbisiana (Balbis'). /I., sepals exceeding half the petals, all 
distinct ; petals violet, erect, convolute, spathulate-linear, l^in. 
lon^ ; stigmas exserted ; bracts green, red, and yellow, imbricate- 
distichous, oblongr-lanceolate, acuminate, ten lines long ; spike 
compound, compressed ; lateral spikes three to eight, 2[n. to 3in. 
long, appressed, alternate. I. lanceolate-linear from a subulate 
base, convolute, recurved, exceeded by the stem, lepidote. h. 1ft. 
to lift. West Indies, 1874. (B. H. 1879, 6-7.) 

T, Barilleti (Barillet-Dechamps'). fi. yellow; bracts yellowish- 
olive, very numerously spotted with dark blood-colour, di- 
stichous, clustered, conduplicate, navicular, equitant ; spike 
simple, elongated, ancipitous ; scape about as long as the leaves. 
I. green, smooth-edged, 16in. to 20in. long, shortly acuminate, 
with the margins rolled in at the middle. Andes of Ecuador, 
1885. Syn. Vriesia Barilleti (B. H. 188S, 3). 

T. BillbergisB (Billber^a-like). Jl. tricoloured (grc^en, white, and 
red), sessile ; corolla dilated. I. resembling those of Billbergia, 
quite glabrous, rosulate, imbricate, dilated, amplexicaul at the 
base, very thin, slightly recurve 1, oblong-li^ulate, oblique, and 
very shortly and abruptly apiculate, sub-conaceous, pale ^een, 
furfuraceous at the base outside, h, lOin. Mexico. 

T. Iirachjrcaulos (short-stemmed). Jl. purple, about twelve in a 
head, which is sessile amongst the leaves. I. linear, channelled, 
recurved, 6in. to 9in. long, red on the upper surface, greyish- 
green beneath, slightly scurfy. Central Mexico, 1878. A hand- 
some, dwarf species. (B. H. 1878, 11.) 

T. brachystachys (short-spiked). A synonym of T. carinata. 

T. bryoides (Moss-like). _?f. three or four in a siniill, distichous 
spike ; style and stamens short ; scape capillary, 2in. long. 
I. small, lanceolate-subulate. Stems slender, branched. South 
Brazil, &c., 1880. A small. Moss-like plant. Syn. S. poly- 
trichoides. 

T, bulbosa (bulbous), Jl. , sepals distinct ; petals violet, white at 
the point, liin. long, recurved at the summit, convolute spathulate- 
linear ; bracts eight to nine lines long, imbricate-distichous ; 
spikes five to eight, sub-equal, approximate, spreading, 2in. to 3in. 
long. November. I. convolute-filiform, greenish, minutely 
lepidote ; rosulate ones dilated into the roundish sheaths of the 
bulbous stem-base, flexuous ; uppermost ones exceeding the 
spikes, h. Sin. to 12in. West Indies, Buenos Ayres, &c., 1823. 
(H. E. F. 173.) Syn. T. paucifolia. T. eminens, T. erythrcm, 
T. inani>t, and T. pumila, are mere varieties of this species. 

T. Caput-Medusse (Medusa's Head). Jl. six or seven to a 
spike ; bracts green ; spikes about four, forming a compound 
panicle ; scape shorter than the leaves, clothed with elongated 
bracts. I. tumid at base, forming a kind of bulb, lanceolate, 
thick, channelled, divaricate, arched, undulated, unequal, 
shining, silky-grey. . Mexico, 1880. 

T. carinata (keeled).* Jl. projecting Un. beyond the bracts; 
sepals pale yellow, keeled ; petals pale yellow, twice as long as the 
sepals, cohering nearly to the dark green tips ; bracts green be- 
yond the middle, scarlet below, 2in. long, closely imbricated, 
laterally much compressed ; spike 5in. long, broadly ovate, the 
rachis scarlet ; scape scarlet, 6in. long, stout, cylindric, the sheaths 
green-tipped. November. ;. 4in. to6in. long, lin. to liin.'broad, 
spreading and recurved, pale green, broadly strap-shaped from a 
dilated, sheathing base. South Brazil, 1866. A very brilliant 
plant. Syns. T. brachystachys, Vriesia brachystachys (B. M. 
6014 ; R. a. 1866, 518), V. psittacina brachystachys (B. H. 1870, 8), 
V. p. carinata (B. H. 1882, 10-12). 

T. cbrysostaohys (golden-spiked). Jl. yellow, regular ; sepals 
free, lanceolate ; petals longer, ligulate, obtuse ; bracts yellow, 
conduplicate ; spike simple, distichous, elliptic, elongated ; 
scape elongated, erect, bracteate. I. numerous, rosulate, lax, 
arched, coriaceous, short and broad, loriform, Ungulate at base, 
of a pleading green, but rosy and glaucescent beneath towards the 
base. Stem short. Andes of Peru, 1881. (B. M. 6906.) 

T. Clrcinalis (crozier-like). A synonym of T. Dumtii. 

T. Oircinata (crozier-like). A synonym of T. streptophylla. 

T, complanata (complanate). A synonym of T. xiphnstachys. 

T. corallina (coral-red).* fi. ^-een, distant, refracted, each sub- 
tended by a long, purplish-crimson bract, the scape and rachis 
being of the same brilliant colour ; petals large, with two scales 
on the claw ; spikes distichous. I. oblong-ligulate, blunt and 
apiculate, green. Minas Geraes, 1871. Syns. Kncholirion 
coraWnum (F. M. n. s. 116), Vriesia corallina (R. G. 1870,671). 
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Xillandsia — continued. 

T. c. rosea (rosy). This differs from the type in its rose-tinted 
flowers. Svi\. EnchoHrion nseum. 

T. cordolbensis CCordoba). A synonym of T. rmirmta. 

T. orocata (saftron-yellow). Jl. of a saffron-yellow colour, about 
Ave in a short, elliptic, distichous spike ; scape elongated, slender,- 
villous, nearly naked. I. distichous, long, linear-subulate, re- 
curved, covered with silky, white hairs. Stem undulated, 
branched. South Brazil, 1880. Syn. Phytarrhiza erocata. 

T. oyanea (blue). Jl. blue, in a branching panicle from the 
centre of a rosette of strap-shaped, entire leaves, h. 2ift., when 
in flower. Guatemala, 1862. Syns. Allardtia cijanea, Platij- 
f>t.ai:hys cyanea. 

T. diantholdea (Dianthus-Uke). jl., coroUa tubular, the tube 
cylindrical, the limb blue, spreading or reflexed ; bracts purplish- 
rose, ovate-lanceolate, acute, persistent; spike loose, six to ten- 
flowered. I. amplexicaul, the outer ones recurved, the inner ones 
erect or inflexed, coriaceous, rigid, triquetrous towards the apex 
acute, entire, silky-glaucous. Stem nearly terete, simple, ascend- 
ing, 3in. to 5in. long. Uruguay, &e., 1810. (E. (_i. 86.) Syn. 
T. stricta, of Lindley (B. E. 1338). 

T. d. rosea (rosy). Jl. white, issuing from rosy -pink bracts; 
scape short. I. glaucous, lanceolate-subulate, recurved, chan- 
nelled. 1861. SY^S. T. rccureifuUa (B. M. 5246), T. rosea 
(B. R. 1357). ' 

T. didisticba (twice-two-rowed). Jl. white ; spikes elliptic, 
forming a crowded, distichous panicle ; scape elongated, arched, 
clothed with bracts. I. thick and robust, disposed in a rosette, 
lanceolate, channelled, acuminate, cinereous. South Brazil, 1881. 
SYiN. Aiwploptujtuin didistichum. 

T. distachya (two-spiked). Jl., sepals jin. long, free to the base ; 
corolla white, more than twice as long as the calyx, the petals 
oblanceolate, with a long claw ; bracts green, oblong-lanceolate, 
about lin. long ; spikes two, distichous, six to twelve-flowered ; 
scape erect, 6in. long, hidden by its linear, falcate leaves. 
I. twelve to fifteen in a sessile rosette, lanceolate, acuminate, 
about 1ft. long, the dilated base lin., the middle of the lamina 
iin., broad, the face pale green, concave, glabrous upwards, thinly 
lepidote towards the base, the convex back thinly lepidote 
throughout. A. 1ft. British Honduras, 1879. 



Tillandsia- 




FiG. 37. TiLLANDSiA DURATii, showing Habit and detached 
Inflorescence. 

T. Duratil (Durati's). Jl. violet ; panicle compact, 3in. to 4in. 
long, composed of several dense, few-flowered spikes ; scape 6in. 
high. I. twelve to twenty, spreading, 6in. to 9in. long, gradually 
tapering to a thick, subulate, channelled, more or less circinate 
tip, everywhere densely silvery-lepidote. Uruguay, 1879. See 
Fig. 37. Syns. T. circinalis, T. revoluta, Wctllifiia Duratii. 



continued. 

'^V.^"^"'^'^"* (Duval's). Jl. yellow, green at apex ; bracts scarlet 
below, green above, conduplicate, keeled, beaked, equitant ; spike 
simple, elongated-elliptic, about eighteen-flowered ; scape erect, 
about 1ft. high. I. membranous, short, lanceolate, green above' 
tinged with red beneath, the sheath broad. South Brazil 1884' 
SVN. F/i<s/« Dumliaiia (B. H. 1884, 7-8). 

T. eminens (eminent). A form of T. bulbom. 

T. ensiformis (sword-shaped). Jt. of a reddish-yellow colour. 
.Tune. t. tongue-shaped, yellow-green, about 1ft. long, the edges 
entire, h. lift. Brazil. 

T. erubescens (blushing). A garden synonym of T. ionantha. 

T. erythrsea (red). A form of T. bulbosa. 

T. fenestralis (fenestrate). Jl., sepals h ng, elliptic, convolute in 
a tube ; petals pale yellow, longer, very broad ; spike distichous, 
elongated ; scape erect, long, robust. I. coriaceous, about 12in. 
long, broad, arched, concave, pale, beautifully marked with 
pellucid reticulations in the upper half, rounded-mucronate at 
apex, slightly spotted with red at base. Parana, 1875. Plant 
tufted. (B. M. 6898.) Syn. Vriasia JeiiestraUs IB. H. 1884, 4-5; 
I. H. n. s. 215). 

T. filifolia (thread-leaved). /. pale blue, small, oistichous, with 
reflexed petals ; inflorescence paniculate, not unlike that of some 
of the species of Statice, with lax, drooping branches. I. subu- 
late, fliiform, spreading. Mexico, Vera Cruz, &c., 1871. A very 
elegant, dwarf, densely-tufted plant. Syn. T. staticiAora (B. H. 
1871, 12). 

T. flexuosa (flexuous). Jl. rosy, distant ; sepals lin. long ; petals 
2in. long, linear, spreading at the summit ; bracts rosy, distichous, 
spreading, oblong-lanceolate, bluntish ; spike with a few long, 
spreading branches, or simple. I. linear, acuminate, subulate at 
ba^e, recurved, shorter than the stem, lepidote wilh minute scales 
or greenish, transversely zonate beneath, h. IJft. to 3ft. West 
Indies, &c., 1790. (B. E. 749.) Syns. T. aloifolia (H. E. F, 205), 
T. tenuifolia (of Jacquin). 

T. Gardner! (Gardner's). Jl., sepals glabrous ; petals pale 
purplish, small ; spikes four to eight, short, distichous, crowded ; 
bracts lepidote ; scape 2in. to 4in. high, densely sheathed with 
linear-subulate, lepidote leaves. I. 6in. to 8in. long, flat in the 
lower part, narrowed from a ^iu, -broad base to a reflexing, subu- 
late, convolute point, everywhere densely covered with silvery 
scales. South Brazil, <fec., 1879. Syns. T. arqentea. (of gardens), 
Anoplophytum incanum (B. H. 1881, 11). 

T. geminiflora (twin-flowered), jl. madder-coloured ; sepals 
shorter than the petals, the limb of which is reflexed ; filaments 
sigmoid towards the apex ; bracts red, lanceolate, mucronate, 
rather longer than the sepals ; spike oblong, sub-compound ; 
scape erect, clothed with red, green-tipped, acuminate sheaths. 
February. I. ovate-lanceolate, channelled, acuminate, the outer 
ones spreading-recurved. South Brazil, &c., 1840. Syns. T. 
rubida (B. E. 1842, 63), Anoplophytum gemiiiijhirum (B. H. 1880, 

T, gigantea (gigantic). A form of T. reniua. 

T, gladioliflora (Gladiolus-flowered). Jl. greenish-violet ; spike 
simple ; bracts green, closely imbricated. I. broadly ligume, 
abruptly acuminate, glabrous. Costa Rica, 1863. 

T, glaucophylla (glaucous-leaved).* Jl., sepals greenish-white ; 
petals purple, almost white at apex, convolute, erect ; filaments 
banded with purple ; lower bracts red, the rest green tinged with 
yellow and red ; spikes four or five, 9in. long ; scape red, 1ft. or 
more long. August. I. imbricated round a rather tumid base, 
spreading, recurved, 1ft. to lift, long, gradually tapering from 
a broad and rather concave base to a slender point, sub-farinose 
or flocculose. Santa Marta, 1847. Syn. Vru'-'^ia glaucophylla 
(B. M. 4415 ; F. d. S. 432). 

T. gracilis (slender). Jl. remote, sessile, distichous ; petals 
oblong, slightly dilated and scarcely spreading at apex ; bracts 
reddish at base, greenish towards the apex ; panicle loose, erect, 
the branches erecto-patent, five to eight-flowered, 61n. to Sin. 
lone: ; scape 2ft. to 2ift. high. I. entire, of a pleasing green, lOin. 
to 12in. long, broad and semi-amplexicaul at base, attenuated 
towards the acute apex. Forests of Southern Brazil, 1886. Syn. 
Vriesia gracilis (E. G. 1886, p. 163). 

T. guttata (spotted). Jl. numerous, distichous, approximate ; 
sepals citron-coloured, with reddish marks, elliptic ; petals 
yellow, obovate-ligulate ; bracts light rose-coloured, broad, con- 
duplicate, nearly equalling the calyx, farinose ; spike simple, 
very long, pendulous ; scape arched. I. short, slightly acute, 
mucronate, olivaceous, richly spotted and blotched with dark 
purple. South Brazil, 1875. Syn. Vriesia guttata (B. H. 1880, 
1-3 ; I. H. n. s. 200). 

T. Hamaleana (Hamale's).* Jl. sessile, bifarious, fragrant ; sepals 
green, ovate-lanceolate ; claw of petals white, linear, chan- 
nelled, the limb beautiful violet, snow-white at base, rhomboid- 
dilated, spreading-refiexed, obcordate ; bracts green and purplish, 
lepidote, conduplicate ; spike compound, the branches distichous ; 
spike erect, longer than the leaves, with remote, reddish bracts. 
I. approximate, divaricate, the lower ones arcuate-deflexed, the 
upper ones erect, linear, concave, uncinate-revolute at apex, 
unarmed, not lepidote. Andes of Peru, 1870. (B. H. 1870, 5.) 
Syns. Phytarrhiza Bamalettna, Wallisia Bamaleana. 
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Tillandsia — continued. 

T. helloonloldes (Helioonia-like). Jl. sessile, distant ; sepals 
whitish, striated, lanceolate, acuminate, concave ; corolla white, 
tripartite, the segments lanceolate-linear ; bracts striated, ovate, 
acute, keeled, spreading, lin. or more long; spike 4in. to 6in. 
long. I, linear-lanceolate, subulate at apex, nearly flat, glabrous, 
coriaceous, striated, recurved, IJft. long. Stem simple, scarcely 
1ft. long, leafy. Rio Magdalena Valley. Syns. Vriesia bellula 
and V. Falkenba-gii (of zariens), V. helmmoides(G. C. n, s., xxi., 
p. 140 ; I. H. n, s. 490). ^ " 

T. hieroglypbloa (hieroglyphic), fl. disposed in a lax panicle ; 
bracts ovate, conduplicate, short; panicle branches spreading, 
short, naked at base, bearing seven or eight pedicellate flowers. 
I forming a tuft 3ft. to 7ft. in diameter, long, loriform, broad, 
especially at base, glabrous, mucronate, obtuse, green, very 
handsomely marked above with dark green, and below with 
blackish-purple. South Brazil. An exceedingly handsome 
foliage plant. Syns. Massangea hieroglyphica (E. H. 1878, p. 175), 
Vriesia hieroglyphica (B. H. 1885, 10-12 ; I. H. 1884, 514). For 
some time after it was introduced, the flowers of this species were 
unknown. In 1885, however, it flowered in the Brussels botanical 
garden, and was then found not to be a Massangea at all ; there- 
fore, this species should not be referred to Caragtiatat as men- 
tioned under Massangea, 

T. inanls (uninteresting). A form of T. bulbosa. 

T, incurvata (incurved). Jl. yellow, tipped with green, sub- 
sessile, long-tubular ; petals ligulate, the limb obtuse, recurved ; 
bracts beautiful orange and red, conduplicate, keeled, oval- 
lanceolate ; spike dense, stout, distichous. I. green, lorate, 
shortly acuminate, widened at base. South Brazil, 1882. SVNS. 
T. inflata (B. M. 6882), Vriesia incurvata (B. H. 1882, 2). 

T, inflata (inflated). A synonym of T. incurvata. 

T. ionantha (violet-flowered).* fi. sessile, crowded at the tips of 
the branches ; petals pale violet, convolute by their linear, broad 
claws ; bracts lanceolate, eq^ualling the sepals. I. numerous, 
closely imbricated, 2in. to 2im. long, recurved, subulate-lanceo- 
late, very coriaceous, concave above, sub-pungent at tip, the 
margins ciliated ; upper ones more erect, bright rose-coloured, at 
length wholly green, h. 3in. to 4in. Brazil (?), 1871. Plant 
tufted. (B. M. 5892 ; F. d. S. 1005.) Syns. T. erubescens (of 
gardens), PitrophyUum ionantha. 

T. Ixioldes (Ixia-like). Jl. three to five in a spike, sub-tri- 
stichous ; sepals equalling the claw of the petals ; petals orange ; 
limb only half as long as the claw ; anthers included. I. imbri- 
cated, linear, acuminate, slightly dilated at the base, with silvery 
scales on the dorsal nerve, h. 6in. Uruguay. 

T. Jonghel (Jonghe's). Jl. tawny-yellow, rather remote, hori- 
zontal ; sepals greenish, with fuscous margins, ovate, convex, 
bidentate at apex ; corolla campanulate, the petals obtuse, emar- 
ginate ; bracts fuscous-green, conduplicate, plicate, gibbous at 
base, shorter than the sepals ; spike simple, ancipitous, the 
rachis distichous-pulvinate ; scape erect, simple, longer than the 
leaves, with lanceolate, leafy bracts. I. lorate, recurved, fuscous- 
purplish beneath. Minas Geraes, 1874. (B. H. 1874, 12-13.) Syn. 
Vriesia Jonghei. 

T. jonclfolia (Bush-leaved). A synonym of T. setacea. 

T. Karwlnskiana (Karwinsky's). Jl. one to twelve arranged in 
a single lax, narrow, distichous spike; sepals glossy-green, 
glabrous ; petals violet ; scape 9in. to 12in. long. Winter. (. 
twenty to thirty in a dense rosette, 1ft. long, narrowed from a 
base lin. broad to a long point, pale green, lepidote on the back, 
nearly or quite naked on the face. Mexico, 1878. 

T.Iiindeni (Linden's).* Jl. axillary, sessile; sepals green, red- 
dish at apex, lanceolate, acuminate, channelled ; petals spathu- 
late, the claw linear, the limb of a beautiful bluish-pni-ple, 
spreading, ovate, sub-acuminate ; stamens included ; bracts very 
densely distichous-imbricate, cymbiform, keeled, entire, trun- 
cate at apex, smooth, the included base gi-eenish, the outer part 
of a beautiful carmine ; spike terminal, simple, ovate, compressed, 
rather shorter than the leaves, about twenty-flowered. I. rosu- 
late, 8in. to 12in. long, iin. to Jin. broad, spreading-recurved, 
attenuated, acuminate, entire. Andes of Peru, 1867. A hand- 
some species. (B. H. 1869, 18 ; F. M. 1872, 44 ; I. H. 1869, 610.) 
Syns. T. Moi-reniana, Phytarrhiza Ldndeni. 

T. L. Intermedia (intermediate). Jl., bracts green, slightly 
shaded with rose-colour ; scape longer than in the tyjpe. 1871 
An intermediate form between the type and T. L. Megeliana. 

T. L. luxurlans (luxuiiant). Jl., scapes many, axillary, elongated. 

T. L. major (greater).*- Jl. bright azure-blue, with a white centre, 
much larger than in the type. 1871. (P. M. n. s. 529.) 

T. L. Begellana (Kegel's). ^., bracts green ; spike narrower 
than in the species ; scape elongated. 1877. (G. C. n. s., xii 
p. 461.) Syn. T. Lindeniana (R. G. 1869, 619). 

T. Lindeniana (Linden's). A synonym of T. Lindeni Megeliana. 

T. Malzlnei (Omer de Malzine's). Jl. twelve to twenty in a dense 
simple, multifarious spike ; petals white. Ungulate, twice as long 
as the calyx, with a pair of white, fimbriated scales at the base ; 
bracts yellow or red, ovate-navicular, above lin. long. April 
I. fifteen to twenty in a dense rosette, about 1ft. long, Jin. broad 



Tillandsia — contmued. 

at the dilated base, falcate, chartaceous, deltoid-cusj^idate at 
apex, bright green on the face, red-brown with fine vertical lines 
at back. Mexico, 1874. Acaulesoent. (B. M. 6495.) Syn. 
Vriesia Malzinei (B. H. 1874, 14). 
T. monadelplia (monadelphous). Jl. about twentjr, whitish, 
tinged with light purple, rather remote, sub-sessile ; petals 
spathulate, the limb spreading ; stamens monadelphous at base ; 
bracts conduplicate, green, tinged with yellow, shining; spike 
simple, loose, the rachis distinctly pulvinate, green ; scape erect, 
longer than the leaves. I. numerous, broad and green at the 
base, above arcuate, lanceolate, acute, purple on both sides, 
Guiana, 1882. Syn. Phytarrhiza rmmadelpha (B. H. 1882, 7). 

T, Morreni (Morren's).* Jl. secund, one sessile in the axil of each 
viscid, brown bracteole ; calyx light brown, about twice the 
length of its bracteole ; petals yellowish-green, very narrow ; 
panicle pyramidal ; bracts straw-coloured. I. two, 2iin. broad, 
erect, lift, long, sub-coriaceous, with broken, zigzag, transverse 
markings ; tip rounded, minutely mucronate. h. 15in. Brazil. 

T. Morreniana (Morren's). A synonym_ of T. Lindeni. 

T. muscosa (mossy). A garden synonym of Pitcaimia, viuscosa. 

T. narthecloldes (Narthecium-like). Jl. yellowish- white, incon- 
spicuous, distant, nearly horizontally spreading ; bracts glabrous, 
as long as the calyx, oblong, striated ; spike 4in. long, erect, 
simple ; scape 6in. high, erect. I. linear, flat. Bin. long, iin. 
broad, subulate at apex,^ dilated at base. (Guayaquil, 1878. 

T. uitlda (shining). A synonym of Catopsis nitida. 

T. paralblca (Pai-ahiba). /. in a densely-imbricated, distichous 
sfjike ; bracts large, purple- red, as long as the golden-yellow calyx ; 
petals yellow, much longer than sepals. Summer. I. green, 
shining. Ungulate, 6in. to 9in. long, about lin. wide, about as 
long as the scape, h. 6in. to 9in. Brazil, 1885. 

T, paucifolia (few-leaved). A synonym of T. bulbosa. 

T. Phllippo-Cobnrgi (Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg's). Jl. dis- 
tant, secund ; calyx golden-yeUow ; petals greenish, protruding 
at the summit of the calyx a third longer, the included part 
folded into a very naiTow tube ; panicle pyramidal, the branches 
red ; lower bracts large,^ dark red ; bracteoles bright red, 
scarious, clasping at the base, oblong - lanceolate, very acute. 
I. 2^in. broad, rigidly membranous, light green, shining, the apex 
reddish-brown ; sheath slightly dilated, variegated with pale 
purplish blotches, ft. 15in. Brazil. Syn. Vriesia Philippe- 
Coburgi. 

T. picta (painted). A garden synonym of T. splendens. 

T. Platzmanni (Flatzmann's). Jl. yeUow, distichous, rather 
remote, shortly pedunculate, tubular ; sepals fuscous at base, 
convolute in a tube ; petals also convolute ; bracts purplish, 
navicular ; spike simple, secund, about ten-flowered ; scape 3ft. 
to 4ft. high, slender, erect, bracteate. I. Ungulate, broad at base, 
green, margined with red. South Brazil, 1875. Syn. Vriesia 
Platzmanni (B. H. 1875, 23). 

T. polystacliya (many-spiked). Jl. sessile ; calyx bipartite ; 
petals blue, rarely white, linear, channelled-concave, acuminate ; 
bracts scarlet, imbricated above ; spikes numerous, the lateral 
ones about ten, 1ft. long, alternate. June. I. linear-subulate, 
acuminate, entire, channelled, broad and ventricose at base, 
the lower ones 2ft. long. Stem leafy, erect, 3ft. Mgh. West 
Indies, &c., 1825. 

T. po^richoides (Polytrichum-Uke). A, synonym of T. 
bryoides. 

T. pruinosa (pruinose). Jl., sepals seven to eight lines long, all 
distinct; petals blue, fourteen to sixteen lines long, convwute, 
spreading at the summit, spathulate above the claw ; bracts rose- 
coloured, lin. long, distichous, approximate, ovate-oblong, pointed; 
spike simple, 2in. to 3in. long. I. convolute-flUform from a subulate 
base, recurved, as long as the stem. h. 4in. to 6in. West Indies, 
Brazil, &c. Plant wholly covered with spreading, white scales. 
(B. H. 1876, 16-17.) 

T. pslttacina (parrot-like).* Jl. large, remote, distichous ; petals 
green at the point, rather longer than the bracts, which are 
bright red in the lower part, and deep yellow above ; rachis red ; 
scape 1ft. or more high. July. I. radical, 6in. to Bin. long, linear- 
ligulate, much inflated, recurved, acute, entire, yellow-green, 
thin, more or less waved. Forests near Rio Janeiro, 1828. (B. M. 
2841.) Syn. Vriesia psittacina (B. H. 1882, 10-12 ; B. R. xxlx. 10). 
Morren unites with this T. carinata as a variety. 

T, psittaclno-carlnata (hybrid). A good and handsome garden 
hybrid, having more numerous and approximate flowers than 
T. psittacina. 1883. Syn. VHesia Morreniana (B. H. 1882, 10-12, 

T. pslttacino-scalarls ('hybrid). /. as in T. psittacina, ten to 
fifteen on a reflexed rachis; internodes short; scape arcuate, 
dependent. 1885. Habit stouter than T. soalaris. Syn. Vriesia 
retrojlexa (B. H. 1B84, 10.) 

T. pulohella (pretty). A synonym of T. pulchra. 

T. pulohra (beautiful).* Jl., calyx greenish-white ; petals quite 
white ; bracts of a beautiful, delicate red, imbricated and sheath- 
ing, almost entirely concealing the flowers ; scape, including the 
spike, about as long as the leaves. I 4in. to 6ui. long, quite 
subulate, hoary with a minute, scurfy pubescence, channdled. 
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Tillandsia — continued. 

especially towards the base. South Brazil, &c., 1840. Plant 
tufted. Syns. T, pulchella (B. H. ix. 322 ; B. M. 5229), Pourretia 
sufinameiii^'ls (of gardens). 

T. p. amoena O^^easing). Jl. , sepals i>ink ; petals much longer, with 
a white claw and a lilac limb ; spike few-flowered ; scape erect, 
sheathed by pink bracts. I. narrow-subulate. Stem branched 
flexuous. Syn. Anoplophytum amcevum (B. H. 1883, 17). 

T. pumlla (dwarf). A form of T. Inilbosa. 

T. reourvata (recurved). Jl., sepals about three-fourths as long 
as the blue corolla ; petals naked within, spreading above the 
calyx ; peduncles axillary or terminal, sub-solitary, exserted, 
two to five-flowered ; spike included by a sheathing bract, each 
flower by a smaller bract, the upper ones somewhat distant. 
I, 2in. to 3in. long, filiform, recurved. Stems tufted. Scaly down 
spreading, h. about 6in. Tropical America, 1793. Syn. T. cordo- 
hensin. 

T, reourvlfolla (recur ved-leaved). A synonym of T. dlantkoidea 




Fig. 38. Tillandsia regina. 

T. regina (queen).* Jl. white, exhaling a strong. Jasmine-like per- 
fume ; bracts rose-coloured ; spikes two-ranked, curved, disposed 
in a branched panicle ; scape developing very rapidly, eventually 
attaining a hefeht of about 7ft. L about 4ft. long, recurved at 
apex, broadly sheathing at baae. South Brazil, 1867. A mag- 
nificent plant. See Fig. 38. SVfi^. Vriesia gigantea, V. Glaziovana, 
V. retina (G. C. n. s., iii., p. 235). T. gigantea is merely a form 
of this species. 

T. reticulata (netted-leaved). ff. in a paniculate inflorescence, 
1ft. or more long ; calyx greenish, IMn. long ; petals milk-white, 
iin. longer than the calyx ; stamens longer than petals. Spring. 
I lorate-Ianceolate, IJin. to 2ft. long, in a dense rosette, 3in. 
above the dilated base, moderately firm in texture, nearly naked 
on both sides, copiously reticulated with fine transverse Imes of 
dark green on a pale green ground, h. IJft. to 2ft. Rio Grande 
do Sul, 1870. Syns. Guztnannia reticulata, Vriesia reticulata. 

T. revoluta (revolute). A synonym of T. Buratii. 



Tillandsia — continued. 
T. Rodigasiana (Rodigas'). jl. citron - yellow, distichous, 
remote, sub-sessile, spreading, tubular ; sepals obtuse ; petals 
thrice as long as the sepals, ligulate, the limb arcuate ; bracts 
tinged with red, striated, ovate, short ; panicle loose, elongated, 
elliptic, the branches spreading, few-flowered, nearly sessile, 
springing from a short, scarlet spathe ; scape elongated, erect, 
slender, with narrow bracts. I. short, arcuate -spreading, broadly 
sheathing and fuscous at base, the blade loriform, slightly chan- 
nelled, rounded- cuspidate, green, with a few dark blood-coloured 
markings. South BrazU. Closely allied to T. graciUa. Syn. 
Vriesia Rodigadana (I. H. u. s. 467.) 
T. Roezlii (Roezl's). jl. rosy ; spikes distichous, ancipitous, 
elliptic, forming a tall panicle. I. large, linear, acute, dark greeu, 
with large, black blotches on the upper part, the margins in- 
curved. Andes of Northern Peru, 1877. A plant of bold habit. 
(B. H. 1877, 15.) 
T, rosea (rosy). A synonym of T. dianthoklea rosea. 
T. rubida (reddish). A synonym of T. gendniflora. 

T. sangiiinolenta (blood-red). I. deflexed 
at the apex, with numerous in-egular blotches 
of dark blood-red on both surfaces, h. 9in, 
to 12in. New Granada, 1875. As the flowers 
of this species are unknown, it has been im- 
possible to place it in the key, or even to 
state with certainty whether it is really a 
Tillandsia or no. Syn. Encholirion san- 
guinolenta (I. H. 1875, 200). 
T, Saundersii (Saunders').* Jl. sulphur- 
yellow ; sepals equitant, oblong, concave ; 
panicle loose, the primary raceme few- 
flowered, divaricate, bracteate ; scape erect, 
shining, angled, yellowish-white. I. rosulate, 
short, deeply and broadly sheathing at base, 
linear, obtuse, decurved, coriaceous, above 
greyish-green, slightly dotted with white, 
below striated and spotted with blood-colour. 
k. l\lt. Brazil, 1872. Syn. Encholirion 
Saundersii (1. H. a. s. 132). 
T. scalaris (ladder-like). JL very long and 
pretty ; calyx yellow ; corolla green ; bracts 
of a deep rose-colour ; scape l^ft. to 2ft. long, 
han^ng from the plant like a rope ladder. 
I. ligulate, about lOin. long, green, ciliated. 
Soutn Brazil, 1879. Syn. Vrieda scalaris, 
T, setacea (bristly). Jl., sepals half as long as 
the corolla ; petals bluish-purple, spathulate, 
Iin. long, spreading at the summit ; bracts 
lepidote, imbricate -distichous, ovate-oblong, 
pointed, as long as the sepals ; spike 2in. to 
5in. long, compressed, simple, or with a few 
short, appressed branches at the base. I. 
convolute-filiform, little or gradually dilated 
at base, sub-erect, equalling or exceeding the 
scape, h. 8in. to IBin. West Indies to Brazil, 
1825. (Ref. B. 288.) Syns. 2\ juncifolia(R.G. 
811), T. tenuijolia (of Linnaeus), in part (B. H. 
1876, 14). 
T, setacea (bristly), of Hooker. A synonym 

of T. anceps. 
T. speciosa (showy). A garden synonym of 

T. splendens. 
T. splendens (splendid).* /., calyx free, 
thei sepals oblong-lanceolate ; petals yellow, 
free, hnear or linear-oblong, slightly dilated- 
spathulate at apex, thrice the length of the 
calyx ; bracts fiery-purple, lanceolate, acute, 
keeled, oblique, closely imbricated ; spike 
simple, distichous, compressed, ancipitous, 
linear-lanceolate, longer than the scape ; scape 
erect, simple, longer than the leaves, the 
closely - appressed scales green, fuscous- 
spotted, t. eight to twelve, linear- oblong, 
concave at base, nearly 2ft. long. Sin. broad, 
flat and abruptly narrowed towards the 
recurved apex, of a pleasing green above, 
lighter beneath, with transverse, dark fuscous 
zones. French Guiana. See Fig. 39. (F. d. S. May, 1846, 4.) ,Syns 
T. picta, T. speciosa, and T. zebrina (of gardens), Vriesia splendens. 
T. staticiflora (Statice-flowered). A synonym of T. jilifoUa. 
T. streptophylla (twisted-leavt d). jl., calyx iin. long, hidden; 
corolla bright lilac, cylindrical, l^in. long ; bracts densely 
lepidote, much imbricated ; spikes four to eight in a short 
panicle ; peduncle short, hidden by its numerous red-tinted, 
lepidote, imbricated, bract-like leaves. I. in a dense, basal 
rosette, the erect, dilated base 3in. long and broad ; blade 6in. 
to 9in. long, Iin. broad at base, gradually tapering to a long 

Soint, much twisted spirally from low down, densely lepidote. 
amaica, &c., 1878. (B. M. 6757.) Syn. T. circinata. 
T. striata (erect), jl. narrow-cylindrical, about |in. long ; calyx 
pale reddish-brown; corolla deep violet-blue above the calyx, 
finally deep red ; bracts white, red-tinged, slightly pellucid ; 
scape about 7in. high. November. I. springing from a short, 
fleshy rootstock, about 6in. long, nearly iin. broad at the base. 
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TillanAaia,— continued. 

coated with hoary pubescence. Brazil, &c., 1810. (B. M. 1529.) 

Sin. Anoplophytum strklum (B. H. 1878, 15). 
T. s. caulesoens (caulescent). This only differs from the type 

in its stem being decidedly developed, and, consequently, in 

the greater stature of the plant. 
T. stricta (erect), of Lindley. A synonym of T. dianthoidea. 

T. tectorum (growing on roofs), fi., sepals free, lanceolate, con- 
duplicate ; petals white, blue in the middle, convolute in a tube 
which broadens towards the apex ; bracts light green, tinged 
with rose, _ lanceolate, conduplicate, rather shorter than the 
sepals ; spikes distichous, ancipitous, short, forming a short, 
contracted panicle ; scape erect, tall, its bracts rosy at bast^. 
I. very numerous, imbricated, lanceolate-linear, spreading, arched, 
scarious-pilose ; sheath very broad, gradually attenuated into the 
limb. Stem elongated, ascending, leaf y. Andes of Peru, 1865. 
(B. H. 1877, 18.) SVNS. T. mycntca (of K. Koch), Pniinxtia 
nlvosa (of gardens). 

T, tenuifolia (slender - leaved), of Jacquin. A synonym of 
T. jicxuosa. 

T, tenuifolia (slender - leaved), of LinnaBus. A synonym of 
T. netacea. 




Fl(i. 39. TiLLANDSIA SPLENDENS. 

T. tessellata (tessellated), fl., sepals green, glutinous ; petals 
yellow, forming a campanulate corolla ; bracts green ; panicle 
tall, erect, loose, the branches erect, arcuate, each bearing nine 
to twelve sub-sessile flowers ; scape equalling the leaves, fur- 
nished with navicular bracts. I. coriaceous, rigid, channelled, 
tessellated in green and yellow, sub-glaucescent, acuminate at 
apex, the sheath broad, dark fuscous. South Brazil, 1882. Syn 
Vriesia teaaeilata (B. H. 1882, 14-16). 

T. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of T. ancepn. 

T. nmtiellata (umbellate).* jl. sapphire-blue, white in the 
centre, five or six opening simidtaneously; calyx green; bracts 
light green, as large as the sepals ; inflorescence a very short, 
ancipitous spike. Winter. I. 9in, to 12in. long, iin. broad, light 
green, shortly sheathing at the base, ascending, spreading, 
filiform, acute at the tips, smooth and glossy, h. 1ft. Ecuador, 
1882. (E. H. 1886, p. 60.) A near ally of T. Lindeni. 

T. usneoldes (Usnea-like). Long Moss ; Old Man's Beard ; 
Spanish Moss, of the West Indies. /. green, solitary, terminal, 
about iin. long ; sepals tinged with red. July. (. alternate, 
bifarious, uniform throughout, spreading, Iin. to 3in. long, fili- 
form, grooved above ; sheaths iin. to 2in. long, cylindric. Tropical 
America, 1877. Plant forming loose, pendulous tufts sometimes 
many feet long, clothed everywhere with a spreading, silvery 
scurf. (B, H. 1877, 17 ; B. M. 6309.) 

T. utriculata (bladder-like). Jl., sepals green, reddish-margined, 
half as long as the corolla ; petals greenish- white, spreading at 
the summit ; bracts green, reddish-margined, distichous, erect, 
oblong, blunt, longer than the internodes ; spike compound, the 
branches long and distant. I. linear, acuminate, gradually taper- 
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ing from an ovate base, spreading, recurved at the top, shorter 
than the stem. West Indies, &c., 1793 

T. vernicosa (polished). Jl. white ; spikes panicled ; distichous ; 
peduncle under 6in. long. l. few, ensiform, polished. Parana, 
1887. 

T. vestita (clothed). Jl. yellow, forming a long, cylindrical tube, 
exserted about Iin. from the red calyx ; spike simple, few- 
flowered. May. (. linear-subulate. A. 6in. Mexico, 1886. 

T. viminalis (twiggy). Jl. white, liin. long, Jin. in diameter ; 
petals oblong, obtuse, forming a campanulate corolla ; bracts 

freen ; spike simple, distichous, dense, fusiform ; scape twiggy, 
ft. high, covered with scarious bracts. I. in a large, open rosette, 
membranous, shining, ligulate, acute, recurved, entire, 1ft. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad. Costa Eica, 1878. Syns. T. nrCdiflom (of 
gardens), Vriesia viminalia (B. H. 1878, 14-15). 

T, virginalis (fragile).* Jl. sessile ; sepals green, included ; 
corolla claviform, ample, the petals white, obovate ; bracts green, 
conduplicate, ample, farinaceous ; spike simple, distichous, elliptic, 
ancipitous. 2., primordial ones filiform; the rest lorate, with a 
broad sheath, pale green, farinaceous. Mexico, 1873. 

T. vlridiflora (green-flowered). Jl. , petals green, fugacious ; 
spike simple, dense, 12in. long ; bracts 2in. to 2iin. long ; 
peduncle lift, to 2ft. long. Summer. (. twelve or more, about 
1ft. long, lorate. Mexico, 1887. 

T. virldiflora (green-flowered), of gardens. A synonym of 
T. viTiiiiialU. 

T. Warmingli (Warming's). Jl. yellow, rather distant, numerous, 
distichous, erecto-patent, tubular ; petals ligulate, revolute at 
apex ; biucts golden-yellow, tipped with green, coriaceous, ovate, 
closely covering the flowers ; spike long, simple, the rachis rigid ; 
scape 3ft. to 4ft. high. I. coriaceous, about 3ft. long and 2in. 
broad, slightly si)reading, green, marbled and tinged with dark 
rose-colour, especially in the lower part, the sheath broad. South 
Brazil, 1884. Syn. Vriesia Warmingii (B. H. 1884, 12-13). 

T. Wawranea (Wawra's). Jl. ten to twelve, arranged distichously 
at the summit of a scape, which is clothed with green, adpressed 
bracts, and is somewhat shorter than the leaves ; calyx green ; 
petals waxy-yellow, pointed, recurved ; filaments and pistil 
shorter than the petals. Summer. I. 18in. long, 2iin. to 3in. 
wide, glaucous, bluish-green, with fine, transverse, wavy lines, 
a dark brown blotch just under the mucro, and dark chestnut- 
brown at the base ; rosette with about a score leaves, h. lift. 

T. xiphioides (Xiphion-like).* Jl. snow-white, numerous ; sepals 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; petals with a slender, linear claw, 
Iin. long, and a broadly obovate, acuminate, reflexed, crisped 
blade ; bracts 2in. long, closely imbricated ; spike 3in. to 4in. 
long, reflexed, distichous ; scape long or short. May. I. crowded, 
rosulate, 4in. to 6in. long, iin. broad at base, broadly subulate, 
with recurved margins that are involute at the tip. Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, 1810. Plant covered with silvery-grey 
tomentum, deliciously scented, and remarkably pretty. (R M. 
5562 ; B. B. 105.) 

T. xi^hostaohys (dagger-spiked).* fi. deep rich purple, only one 
opening at a time ; bracts green, becoming tinged with bright 
yellow, and bright red towards the base, closely placed, sharply 
cymbiform ; spike singularly flattened, solitary, 6in. long, Iin. 
broad. August. I. 9in. to 12in. long, from a broad, convex base, 
gradually tapering to a subulate point, entire, dark glaucous- 
green ; lower ones purphsh at base. Mexico and Venezuela 1861. 
Syns. T. eomplanata (B. H. 1872, 23), Vriesia xiphostachys (B. M. 

T. zebrlna (zebra-striped). A garden synonym of T. splendens. 

TILI.ETIA (named in honour of Matthieu Tillet, a 
French botanist of the eighteenth oentury). A genus of 
Fungi, parasitic on grasses. Tie most conspicuous species 
(r. Caries ^T. Tritici) is found in the ovaries or im- 
mature fruits of the various kinds of Wheat, which it 
fills with a mass of dark brown spores. Externally, the 
grains look quite healthy, or may be distinguished from 
the ripe fruits only by their dull green colour ; but their 
whole interior is occupied by the spores of the Fungus, 
and, on being crushed, they are fuuud to be greasy to the 
touch, and to emit a disagreeable smell. Under the micro- 
scope, the spores are seen to be globular, with a network 
of ridges over the surface. The diseased condition of the , 
"Wheat is known to farmers by the names " Bunt," " Stink- 
ing Rust," " Stinking Smut," or " Pepper-brand." On ger- 
minating, each spore emits a thread of mycelium, which 
bears on its tip a circle of slender oonidia, united in pairs 
by cross-branches. The conidia fall, and produce myce- 
lium, on which grow other conidia, from which mycelium 
is emitted; and on this the spores are formed. Several 
other species of Tilletia grow in the ovaries of grasses, 
e.g., T. Lola in Lolium remotum, T. Secalis in Eye (Secale 
cereale), &e, ; while others form dark brown streaks in 
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Tilletia — continued. 
the leaves of several grasses ; T. striieformis is the oom- 
moneat of the latter species. It has been asserted, but 
not confirmed, that the use of bunted meal causes disease. 

Treatment. The infected grain may be steeped in solu- 
tions, e.g., of 1 per cent, of carbolic acid in water, or of 
potassium permanganate, or of sodium sulphate ; in the 
latter case, it should then be dusted with quicklime, and 
allowed to dry. 

TIMMIA. A synonym of Cyrtanthus (which see). 

TINANTIA (called after Tinant, a Belgian botanist). 
Okd. Commelinacew. A small genus (three species) of 
stove or hardy, erect herbs, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers pedicellate at the sides of the branches; cyme 
on a terminal peduncle. Leaves mediocre or ample. The 
under-mentioned plant is a half-hardy, perennial herb, 
closely allied to Tradescantia. It thrives in any weB- 
drained, loamy soil. Seeds may be either sown in a 
warm, sunny spot in the open ground, in spring, or ger- 
minated in heat, and the seedlings hardened off and 
planted out ; but it also thrives as a greenhouse plant. 

T. fagax erecta (fugacious, erect), fl., petals blue or purplish ; 
pedicels conspicuously bracteolate at base ; peduncle villous, one 
to three-parted at apex, the branches umbellate. July. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, pilose above, glabrous beneath, navrowert at base, 
slightly petiolate, longitudinally striated. Stem glabrous, k. lift. 
1794. Syns. Tradescantia erecta (B. M. 1340), T. latifolia (L. B. C. 
1300), T. undata (B. R. 1403). 



TINEA (of Sprengel). 
(which see). 



A synonym of Frockia 



TIXEINA (from tinea, a clothes-moth). A very 
extensive division of small Motlis (which see), most of 
which may be readily distinguished from the division 
Tortricina (which see) by the narrow wings, almost 
always fringed with long scales on the inner and hind 
margins, the hairless eyes, the thickened bases of the 
antennae, and the upturned terminal joints of the palpi. 
They differ very greatly among themselves in form, colour, 
and habits, and even in size, some of the larger ones mea- 
suring nearly lin. across the fore wings, while many of 
them do not exceed |in. across ; in fact, the smallest 
known species of Moths belong to this division. The 
number of species is very great ; and it is not possible 
to enter into details with regard to them individually. 
Hence, special reference must be confined to only a few 
of the species of most importance to horticulturists. 




Fig. 40. Small Ermine Moth (Hyponomenta padella). 
Twice natural size. 



Most of the larv£e have six true legs, and ten suckers or 
prologs ; but in one genus there are twelve suckers, in 
others only eight, and in some the larvae are entirely 
footless, and live in burrows in the leaves or other organs 
of plants. Some of the larvse feed on the surface of the 
plants, exposed to view, or protected by a ease fitting 
closely around the body. Most of them, however, live 
concealed, either in webs or in masses of flowers and 
seed vessels spun together, or, as already mentioned, in 
burrows in stems, leaves, or fruits ; and some are but too 
well known because of their ravages on clothes, and on 
articles of furniture. 

Among the genera most destructive in gardens is De- 
pressaria, several species of which are hurtful to Carrots 
and Parsnips, and are described among the insect foes 



Tineina — contin ned. 
of these plants. Some of the species in this genus 
reach a span of nearly lin. across the fore wings, and 
are thus among the largest of the Tineina. The genus 
Tinea includes a considerable number of species, several 
of which feed in clothes, in furniture, or on Cereals, 
&c., stored in granaries and warehouses; but none are 
conspicuously hurtful in gardens. An account of Rypono- 
meuta padella, and its ravages on Hawthorn, is given 
under Hawthorn Caterpillars. The genus Hypono- 
meuta includes a few species, all easily recognised by three 
or four longitudinal rows of black dots on the white or 
grey fore wings (see Fig. 40) ; but the larvae of H. padella 
alone are ever seriously injurious in gardens. Their 




Fig. 41. LarvjE and Wee op Small Ermine Moth 
(Hyponomeitta padella). 

habit of living in society, in a web (see Pig. 41) renders 
them very conspicuous, and it is easy to remove and 
destroy entire colonies. Flutella cmciferarnm (which 
see) does a good deal of harm to Cabbages and Tur- 
nips. Endrosis fenestrella is one of the most abundant 
of clothes-moths in houses, appearing almost throughout 
the year. It may be known by the snowy-white head 
and thorax, and dirty-grey wings, clouded with darker 
markings. The leaf-miners are very numerous ; indeed, 
there are few trees or shrubs that are not infested by 
several, or even by many, species ; and there are also many 
leaf-miners that burrow in the leaves of herbs of various 
kinds : e.g., several live in Hpilobium. angustifolium and its 
congeners. The mines and blotches produced by these 
insects render the leaves unsightly, but are seldom so 
numerous as to materially weaken the plants. 

Treatment. If the plants are suffering from the abund- 
ance of leaf -mining larvae upon them, or if their beauty is 
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Tiueina — continued. 
materially impaired thereby, the mined leares should be 
picked off with the larvae still in them ; or the larvae may 
be crushed in the leaves between the finger and thumb. 
The habits of life of other injurious Tineina are so 
various that no general statement of treatment would be 
of much service, and reference should be made to the 
methods advised under the special headings quoted above. 

TINITEA (named in honour of Mdlle. Tinn^, Nile 
voyager). Obd. Lahiatm. A small genus (four or five 
species) of tall, pubescent or woolly, stove herbs or under- 
shrubs, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers fuscous- or 
violet-purple, fragrant ; calyx ovoid, bilabiate ; ooroUa tube 
short and broad, the limb sub-bilabiate, the upper lip 
emarginate or two-lobed, the lower one much longer and 
spreading ; stamens four ; whorls often loose, two-flowered, 
axillary or disposed in a terminal raceme ; pedicels bi- 
bracteolate. Leaves entire ; floral ones conformed, the 
upper ones reduced to bracts. Only one species has been 
introduced. It thrives in any light, rich soil. The plants 
should be groWn in a light, airy place, and frequently 
pinched to induce a bushy growth. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, which root readily. 

T. setlliopica (African).* fi. copiously produced in the upper axils, 
two or three to a peduncle ; corolla dark maroon-purple, the 
broad tube a little longer than the calyx. Winter. I. on short, 
slender petioles, ovate, sub-acute or acute, quite entire, narrowed 
at base. Stems and branches erect, terete, ribbed, twiggy, ft. 4ft. 
to 6ft. 1867. A hoary subshrab. (B. M. 5637.) 

T. se. dentata (toothed). /., calyx large, cylindrical, two-lipped, 
inclosing the whole of the corolla tube. I. opposite, elliptic, 
slightly toothed. 1884. (B. M. 6744.) 

TUTUS. Included under Viburnum (which see). 

TIFULA. See Tipulidse. 

TIFUIiABIA (from tipula, a Daddy-long-legs; in 
allusion to the shape of the flower). Syns. Anthericlis, 
Plectrurus. Obd. Orchidem. A small genus (two closely- 
allied species) of terrestrial Orchids ; one is North Ame- 
rican, and the other Himalayan. Flowers rather small, 
loosely racemose, pedicellate; sepals and petals free, 
narrow ; lip Bessile, with small lateral lobes and a flat 
middle one. Leaves ovate. The species have no horti- 
cultural value. 

TIPnLID2B. A family of two-winged flies (Diptera) 
distinguished by the long, slender body, with long, un- 
armed legs, and long, rather narrow wings, with many 
veins. There is a distinct furrow on the back of the 
thorax, between its front and middle segments. The 
head is usually rather small and round, and bears rather 
long antennae, which have from six to nineteen joints. 
One of the commonest species, the Common Crane Fly 




Fie. 42. Tipula oleracea. 

{Tipula oleracea), is shown, of the natural size, at Fig. 
42. The larvEe of Tipulidoe are popularly known, as 
"grubs," and under that name are but too well known 
to farmers, as they are among the worst enemies of the 
cultivated crops, and of pastures. They are dirty-grey. 



Tipnlids — continued. 
cylindrical maggots, with no distinct head or feet. The 
rings are separated by shallow grooves. The body is 
blunt behind, but bears six small, fleshy tubercles on 
the blunt end. The " grubs " are clumsy creatures, and 
move slowly, but are protected from injury by their tough 
skin, which has procured them the name of " Leather- 
jackets " in some localities. They are of various sizes, 
when full grown, as there are numerous species. The 
larvEe of T. oleracea reach a length of over lin., with a 
thickness of about iin. They live w. the soil, a little 
way below the surface, feeding on the roots of grasses 
and other plants. When numerous, they not unfrequently 
destroy the grasses on lawns, or devour great part of the 
garden and field crops. The produce of damp soil is 
peculiarly apt to suffer from their ravages. When full 
fed, they change into pupae, which are of nearly the same 
size as the larvae, but are provided with cases on the 
front part of the body for the wings and legs of the 
future Crane Fly. The rings of the abdomen of the 
pupae each bear a transverse row of short, stiff spines ; 
and, by means of these, the pupae can wriggle partly 
out of the soil, just before the flies are ready to break 
out, to permit their more easy exit. There are many 
species of Tipula, but there is no need to describe them 
in detail, as all show much the same habits, and must 
be combated by the same methods. 

Treatment. The female flies are prevented from laying 
eggs, and the larvae may be destroyed, by the employ- 
ment of dressings of such materials as gas lime or 
soaper's ashes. Common salt has also been found nsefnl, 
in the proportion of about half a ton to the acre, just 
before the ground is ploughed. Deep ploughing is very 
beneflcial. To enable the crops to resist attacks, the 
most effectual method is to stimulate growth by dress- 
ings of guano or other manures, so as to render the 
plants less liable to serious injury, even if partially 
eaten. The use of heavy rollers has been recommended 
for lawns, and this would probably kill those grubs 
that lie close to the surface ; but they are not very 
liable to injury from pressure, unless it is very con- 
siderable. 

Traps, as recommended under Crane Fly (which see), 
consisting of slices of turnip, potato, or other fleshy 
roots or tubers, may be employed with success for the 
protection of choice plants or crops. They should be 
sunk a few inches below the surface of the soil, and be 
examined every two or three days, the grubs found in 
them being removed and destroyed. 

Certain birds, especially starlings' and rooks, are very 
useful in reducing the number of grubs, of which they 
eat multitudes : they ought, therefore, to be encouraged. 
Among the most productive breeding-grounds of grubs 
(as well as of other pests of gardening and of agricul- 
ture) are uncultivated corners or edges of shrubberies 
and fields, where weeds are allowed to grow unchecked 
from year to year. It is advisable to get rid, as 
thoroughly as possible, of such sources of trouble. 

TISSUI!. The material of which the elementary 
organs of plants are constructed, whether consisting of 
membranes, bladders, cells, or fibres. 

TITHOmA (a name of mythological derivation, 
from Tithonus, the favourite of Aurora). Oed. Com- 
positcB. A small genus (four or five species) of half-hardy, 
robust, annual herbs, or sometimes shrubby at base, 
natives of Mexico, Central America, and Cuba. Flower- 
heads yellow, large, heterogamous, on long, thickened 
peduncles ; ray florets ligulate, spreading, entire or 
scarcely bidenticulate ; involucre hemispherical or broadly 
campanulate, the bracts biseriate ; receptacle convex ; 
achenes slightly pilose. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
entire or three-lobed. The species here described thrive 
in any light soil. Propagated by seeds. 
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Titlionia — continued. 

T. ovata (ovate). A synonym of Zexmenia ovata. 

T. speclosa (showy). Ji.-heads, involuoral bracts leafy ; ray 
florets about twelve or thirteen, rich red ; peduncles one-headed, 
thickened above. August. I. petiolate, cordate, undivided or 
crenately three-lobed. Stem erect, terete, h. 4ft. Mexico, 1833. 
Syn. Helianthus speciosits (B. M. 3295). 

T. tagetiflora (Marigold-flowered), fi.-heads orange-yellow ; ray 
florets oval-oblong ; involucre velvety, erect ; peduncles thickened 
at apex. August, i!. usually trilobed. h. 6ft. Vera Cruz, 1818. 
(B. B. 591 ; R. H. 1858, f. 64.) 

T. tubeeformls (tube-like). Jl.-heads, ray florets oblong ; invo- 
lucre hairy, somewhat spreading ; achenes usually biaristate ; 
peduncles thickened at apex. July. I. all undivided, k. 5ft. 
Mexico, 1799. (B. R. 1519, under name of Helianthus tubce- 
formis,) 

TITHYMALTTS. A synonym of Euphorbia (which 
nee). 

TITBAGYNE. A synonym of Bohdea (which see). 

TITTMAITNIA (of Eeichenbaoh). Included under 
Vaudellia (which see). 

TOAS {Bufo vulgaris). There are few more useful 
animals in a garden than the common Toad, despite 
the prejudices with which it has so long been regarded, 
and which are, even yet, hardly extinct in some minds. 
It is, however, scarcely necessary, in the present day, to 
waste words to disprove the belief, so widely prevalent 
in the past, that the Toad is venomous. It is perfectly 
harmless to human beings. It is of much value in a 
garden, from the fact that it feeds largely on insects 
and slugs. During the day. Toads shelter themselves 
under stones, or in holes in the soil ; or, in default of 
these, they will retreat to the shade of broad-leaved 
plants. The night is their time for movement and for 
taking food; though a, dull, wet day will also tempt 
them out. Despite the slowness of their motions, they 
are able to capture the most active insects. This is 
done by means of the tongue, which can be shot forth 
from the mouth to a surprising distance. 

TOADFIiAX. See Linaria. 

TOAD FIiOWEB, AFBICATT. A common name 
for several species of Stapelia. 

TOAD STOOL. A common name for poisonous 
Fungi. 

TOBACCO. See Nicotiana Tabacum. 

TOCOCA (Tococo is the name of T. giiianensis in 
Guiana). Including Splicerogyne. Ord. Melastomacea. 
A genus comprising about thirty species of glabrous or 
hispid-pilose, stove shrubs, natives of North Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and (iuiana. Flowers white or pink, rather large, 
paniculate, naked or included in ample bracts ; calyx tube 
terete or costate, the limb dilated, five or six-lobed ; petals 
five or six, obovate or oblong, obtuse or retuse ; stamens 
ten or twelve, equal. Leaves petiolate, ample, mem- 
branous, rarely coriaceous, entire or denticulated, five- 
nerved, often having on the base or on the petiole 
a two-lobed, inflated bladder. The species known to 
cultivation are here described. They thrive in a, com- 
post of one part sandy loam and two parts rough 
peat. Cuttings of side shoots should be inserted in 
February. 

T. ferruginea (rusty). I. three-ribbed, elliptic-oblong, shortly 
acuminate, shaded green on the upper surface, paler beneath, the 
younger ones stained with red. Stem terete, clothed with cinna- 
mon-coloured scurf. South America, 1868. Syn. Sphtm-ogyne 
fen-tLgiTiea. 

T. gulanensis (Guiana). Jl. shortly pedicellate or sessile ; calyx 
limb entire ; petals whitish-pink, obovate-cordate, inequilateral ; 
panicle terminal. August and September. I. very variable in 
size and shape ; broadly elliptic or ovate, shortly acuminate, 
rounded at base, very .^lightly denticulated ; petioles scarcely 
jin. long beneath the bladder, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Guiana, 1826. 

T. imperialis (imperial). I. large, elliptic, of a rich dark green, 
having a silky or velvety surface, and with the principal veins 
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Tococa — continued. 

reddish at the base. Peru, 1869. A very handsome plant. Syn 
Splicerogyne imperially. 

T. latlfolla (broad-leaved). Jl. very shortly pedicellate ; petals 
of a beautiful pink or red; panicle terminal, more or less con- 
tracted, the branches slender. I. long-petiolate, broadly ovate, 
apiculate, entire or inconspicuously dentate-ciliated below the 
apex, rounded at base. Stem simple. Equinoctial America, 
1862. Syn. Sphmrogyne lati/olia. 

TOCOYBITA (said to be the name of this plant in 
Guiana). Syn. Ucriana. Ord. Rubiacece. A genus 
comprising about eight species of erect, glabrous or 
tomentose, stove shrubs, natives of Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers white or yellow, showy, oymose, sub-sessile ; 
calyx five-toothed, persistent ; corolla funnel-shaped, the 
tube slender, the throat naked ; limb of five spreading, 
obtuse, contorted lobes; stamens five, inserted in the 
throat of the corolla; peduncles short and thick. Berry 
oblong, many-seeded. Leaves opposite or nearly so, 
shortly petiolate, ovate or lanceolate ; stipules small, 
acute. T. longiflora, the only species known to cultiva- 
tion, thrives in fibry peat, with the addition of a little 
lumpy loam, sand, and charcoal. It may be multiplied 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, 
under n. glass, in heat, during May. 

T. longiflora (long-flowered), fl. sub-sessile, aggregated; dilyx 
tube turbinate ; corolla Sin. to 9in. long, the tube yellow, the 
limb white. I. lanceolate-oblong, acuminate at both ends, 
glabrous, 1ft. long, 4in. to Sin. broad ; stipules triangular. Stem 
tetragonal, very simple, h. 6ft. Guiana, 1826. (A. G. 50.) 

TODABOA (commemorative name). Campylocentron 
is now the correct name. Oed. Orrhidew. A genus 
comprising about fifteen species of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, natives of tropical America. Flowers minute, 
spicate, often distichous ; sepals and petals free, narrow ; 
lip sessile at the base of the column, produced in a spur 
at base ; column very short. Leaves distichous, often 
scattered, oblong, linear, or terete. Stem occasionally 
leafless, not pseudo-bulbous. Only one species calls for 
description here. For culture, see An^secum. 

T. micranthum (small-flowered), fl. white ; sepals and petals 
spreading at apex; lip conformed, bilobed; spur obtuse, 
incurved ; spike secund, many-flowered, horizontal, shorter than 
the leaves. February. I. l^in. long, oblong, three-nerved, 
oblique at apex. Stem short. 1836. (B. R. 1772, under name of 
Angr(si:tim micranthum.) 

TOSDALIA (Kaka Toddali is the Malabar name of 
T. aciileata). Including Scopolia (of Smith), Vepris. Ord. 
Butacece. A small genus (six to eight species) of unarmed 
I or prickly, climbing or sarmentose, stove shrubs, dis- 
persed over the tropics of the Old World and the Cape. 
Flowers in axillary or terminal cymes or panicles ; calyx 
short, two to five-toothed, lobed, or parted ; petals two 
to five, imbricated or valvate ; torus inconspicuous or 
slightly elongated. Leaves alternate, trifoliolate ; leaflets 
sessile, lanceolate, coriaceous, entire or crenate, pellucid- 
dotted. Three species have been introduced, all natives 
of Mauritius. They are interesting shrubs, thriving in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated readily 
by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. aouleata (prickly). Lopez Root. /. white ; panicles shorter 
than the leaves, pilose, many-flowered. May. I., leaflets 
oblanceolate-oblong, acute, ^in. to lin. broad, entire or obscurely 
crenate, the edges wrinkled ; petioles lin. long, flattened up- 
wards. 1790. A climber, often armed with hooked prickles. 
(B. M. PI. 49.) 

T. lanceolata (lance-shaped), ft. white, on short pedicels ; 
panicles many-flowered, axillary and terminal, thyrsoid. May. 
I., leaflets oblong-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, acute, entire, the 
edges waved ; petioles lin. to 2in. long, not flattened, h. 4ft. 
and upwards. 1824. An erect shrub. Syn. Vepris lanceolata. 

T. paniculata (panicled). fl. a:reenish-white, in copious, deltoid, 
terminal panicles, with spreading or ascending branches. May. 
l, leaflets obovate-oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, lin. to l|in. broad, 
bright green ; petioles lin. to l^in. long, sub-terete, h. 20ft. to 
30ft. 1824. An erect, unarmed shrub. 

TODDY FALM. A common name for Caryota 
urens (which see). 

H 
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TODEA (named in honour of Henry Julius Tode, of 
Mecklenburg, 1733-1797, an experienced mycologist). 
Crape Fern. Including Leptopteris (of Presl). Okd. Filices. 
A genus comprising about five species of greenhouse Perns, 
almost confined to the South temperate zone, having the 
capsules of Oemunda, but the ordinary habit of Poly- 
podium. Sori on the back of the leafy part of the frond. 
Todeas thrive in the cool house, and prove very orna- 
mental if planted in moist, sheltered places in the open 
fernery. If rapid growth be desired, the plants should be 
grown in the tropical fernery, in a close case. The best 
soil is one composed of fibrous peat and silver sand. 
Ample shade must be afforded, and the fronds frequently 
moistened by sprinklings of water. See also Ferns. 
T* a&ioana (African). A synonym of T. barbara. 




Fig. 43. Portion of Frond, with Barren and Fertile 
plnn^, of todea barbara. 

T. barbara (Barbary).* cau. sub-arborescent, sti. Itt. or more 
long, stout, erect, quadrangular, quite naked, fronds 3ft. to 4ft. 
long, often 1ft. broad ; plnnse close, erecto-patent, lln. to l^in. 
long, iin. to Jin. broad, the edge more or less distinctly toothed, 
the upper ones connected at the base, soi-i dense, when mature 
filling up the whole under surface of the pinnules on which they 
are placed. Australia and New Zealand, 1869. See Fig. 43. 
(B. M. 5954.) Stns. T. a/ricana, T. riviUaris. 



Todea — continued. 

12in. broad, tripinnatifid ; pinnee close, lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. 
long, jin. to l^m. broad, the rachis winged only towards the 
apex, the lowest about equal to the others ; pinnules close, linear- 




Fig. 45. Todea superba. 



oblong, iin. to Jin. long, Jin. broad, cut down nearly to the rachis 
into erecto-patent, simple or forked, linear segments; rachises 
naked or slightly tomentose. New Zealand. See Fig. 44. 
(H. G. F. 54.) Syn. T. pellucida. 




showing Habit and detached Pinna. 



T. Fraserl (Eraser's), cau. erect, woody, lift, to 2ft. high, IJin. 
to 2in. thick, sti. 6in. to 9in. long, firm, erect, naked, fronds 
1ft. to 2ft. long, Sin. to 12in. broad, bipinnate ; pinnae close, 
lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, |in. to Jin. broad, with a narrowly- 
winged rachis, the lowest about equal to the others ; pinnules 
linear-oblong, iin. long, iin. to iin. broad, sharply toothed, the 
rachises naked. Australia, 1861. Syn. Leptopteris Fraseri. 

T. F. WUkeslana (Wilkes'), .fronds larger than in the type ; 
lower pinnse rather shorter than the others, and defiexed ; 
rachises slightly pilose. Fiji and New Hebrides, 1870. 

T. bymenophjrlloldes (Hymenophyllum-like).* sti. tufted, 6in. 
to 121n. long, firm, erect, naked, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long. Bin. to 



T. h, oompacta (compact). A variety far closer and denser in 
form than the type. 

T, pellucida (pellucid). A synonym of T. hymenophylloides. 

T, rlvularis (brook-loving). A synonym of T. barbara. 

T, superba (superb).* caw. erect, woody, 1ft. to lift. high. 
sti. 2m. to 3in. long, firm, erect, naked, fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
6in. to lOin. broad, tripinnatifid ; pinnee close, narrow-lanceolate, 
the central ones 4in. to 5in. long, |in. broad, the lower ones 
gradually reduced ; pinnules close, linear-oblong, iin. to iin. long, 
cut down nearly to the rachis into erecto-patent, simple or forked, 
linear segments : rachises densely tomentose. New Zealand, 
1861. A splendid plant for exhibition purposes. See Fig. 45. 
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TOFIELDIA (named in honour of Tofield, a York- 
shire botanist). False Asphodel. Stns. Hebelia, Heri- 
teria. Oed. Liliaceoe. A genus comprising about fourteen 
species of mostly hardy, perennial herbs ; two are natives 
of the Andes, and the rest are broadly dispersed over 
mountainous and temperate regions. Flowers small, 
shortly pedicellate or sub-sessile, in terminal spikes ; 
perianth persistent, the segments distinct or very shortly 
connate near the base ; stamens six. Leaves radical or 
clustered at the base of the stem, short-linear, sub- 
distichous ; oanline ones few or none. T. palustris is a 
native of Britain, but of no particular beauty. T. piibens, 
the only species calling for mention here, thrives in any 
light soil, in a moist situation. It may be increased by 
division of the roots. 

T. pubens (downy), fl,, perianth whitish, two lines long, 
raceme loose, 21n. to 4in. lon§. July. L radical, narrow-linear, 
somewhat rigid, glabrous, 6m. to 121n. long. Stem slender, 
Ift. to 2ft, high. North Ameiica, 1840. (B. M. 3B59.) 

TOLMIEA (dedicated by Torrey and Gray to Mr. 
Tolmie, surgeon of the Hudson's Bay Company at Puget 
Sound). Oed. Saxifragem. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a hardy herb, with a perennial rhizome. It 
was formerly included under Tiarella (which see for 
culture). 

T. Menziesii (Menzies'). Jl. greenish, rather large, nodding, in a 
slender, elongated raceme ; calyx purple-nerved ; petals five, 
capillary. April. (. , radical ones petiolate, alternate, incised- 
lobed ; cauline ones alternate. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, three to 
five-leaved, hairy. North-west America, 1812. Syns. Heuchera 
Menziesdi, Tiarella Menziesii (H. F. B. A. i. 80). 

TOLPIS (a name given by Adanson, probably without 
meaning, as was his custom). Obd. Compositce. A genus 
comprising less than eighteen species of pretty, hardy, 
annual or perennial herbs, rarely with a slightly woody 
oaudex, natives of the Mediterranean region and the 
Canary Islands. Flower-heads pale or bright yellow, 
homogamous ; ray florets truncately five-toothed at apex ; 
involucre oampanulate ; bracts narrow, the lower ones 
one or two-seriate, the upper ones in many series ; 
receptacle naked or honeycomb-like. Leaves mostly 
radical, or alternate on the lower part of the stem, entire, 
toothed, or pinnatifld, the upper ones often narrow. The 
following species, which are those best known to cultiva- 
tion, are well suited for the ornamentation of flower 
borders, where the seed may be sown in spring. All 
flower in June. 

T. altlsslma (very tall). A synonym of T. virgata. 
T. barbata (bearded). Yellow Garden Hawk Weed, fi.-hmds, 
involucre slightly farinose, the outer scales subulate-falcate. 
I. lanceolate, toothed. Stems erect, branched, leafy. South 
Europe, <5tc. Syn. Crepis barbata (B. M. 36). 
T. macrorhlza (large-rhizomed). fl.-heads nearly as large as 
those of T. barbata, disposed in an ample panicle ; involucre 
farinose-pubescent ; pappus of fifteen to twenty bristles ; pedicels 
squamellose. I. undivided, oblong, toothed, sessile, slightly 
fleshy-coriaceous. Stems shrubby, branched ; root thick, fleshy. 
Madeira. Plant highly glabrous. SvN. Crepis maerorhiza 
(B. 51. 2988). 
T. umbellata (umbel-flowered), fi.-heads pale yellow, one-half 
smaller than those of T. barbata ; peduncles tomentose at apex. 
I. oblong-linear, toothed; upper ones entire. Stems erect, 
branched, nearly naked, h. 2ft. South Europe, 1820. 
T. virgata (twiggy). Jl.-heads small ; pappus of six to ten bristles ; 
involucre and pedicels farinose-pubescent. I. elongated, linear- 
lanceolate, toothed; upper ones linear, entire. Stem erect, 
branched, glabrous, h. 3ft. South Europe, &c., 1823. SYN. 
T. altissima. 
T. V. grandiflora (large- flowered). fl..-headis citron-colour; in- 
volucre mealy, the outer scales short and subulate. I. radical, 
lanceolate, toothed, sparsely hairy, densely villous towards the 
base. South Italy, SicUy, &o., 1830. 

TOIiU BALSAIH-TREE. See Myroxylon Tolui- 
ferum. 

TOLUIFERA. A synonym of Myroxylon (which 
see). 

TOMATO (lAjcopersicum esculentum). A tender 
annual, native of South America, cultivated for the use 
of its fruit for cooking as a, vegetable, as an ingredient 
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in salads, for making Tomato aauoe, and for various 
other culinary purposes. The fruits are sometimes used 
in a green, but more generally in a ripe, state. In 
moat gardens of extent, the Tomato is considered one of 
the most important vegetables grown, and the keeping of 
a continued supply, if possible, throughout the whole 
year, is a point to be specially aimed at. For market- 
ing. Tomatoes are very extensively cultivated, as they 
invariably command a good price, except, perhaps, for a 
limited period when the general crop is being harvested 
at the end of summer. The annual supply grown in 
this country for market purposes is nothing like equal 
to the demand, and large quantities of fruits are im- 
ported. Of late years, a considerable number of esta- 
blishments have sprung into existence in which Tomatoes 
are cultivated (planted out) under glass on a vast scale ; 
and while the demand for their produce is good, and 
more likely to increase than diminish, it proves, as a 
rule, a remunerative undertaking, and one which promises 
to continue so. In this country, it is only in warm 
situations, and in favourable localities, that the Tomato 
crop can be depended upon in the open air, though 
much depends on the season — whether it be a hot and 
dry, or a cold and wet one — and the strength of the 
plants when placed outside. Plants raised under glass, 
and grown to a good size, largo enough to begin flowering, 
or even setting fruit, before being put out into their 
permanent quarters, have a, manifest advantage over 
others which are not so prepared, in perfecting a crop 
afterwards. Indoors, Tomatoes may be grown to bear 
freely in large pots or boxes, or they may be planted 
in a ridge of soil, and trained to a trellis, or nailed 
against the back wall of a melon or cucumber house, 
provided there is sufficient light. 

Tomatoes may be increased in any quantity from seeds, 
which ripen in abundance in most of the fruits that 
reach maturity ; or they may be raised from cuttings, 
which is sometimes an advantage, as these root readily 
in heat, and soon grow to a fruiting size. Seeds in- 
tended for raising plants for the open air should be 
sown at the end of February, or during March, in Sin. 
pots, or in shallow pans, filled with light soil, and placed 
in a temperature of 55deg. or 60deg., either in a heated 
structure, or on a hotbed. As the seedlings come up, they 
must be kept well exposed to light, to prevent them 
becoming drawn. When the second leaves appear, they 
should be potted off singly, and still kept in heat, until 
re-established, when they may be grown on in any light 
house or frame, with more air, until gradually they are 
hardened off for placing outside, towards the end of May, 
or early in June. If placed singly, at first, in Sin. pots, 
the plants may be readily shifted into others, 6in. in 
diameter, some time during April, and this wUl be suffi- 
ciently large for them. Some growers place two plants in 
a pot, opposite each other, and close to the edge, and then 
divide the ball when planting out ; but it is obvious 
that this "must injure the roots, although, if they are 
not very much crowded, and due attention is given to 
watering and, if necessary, shading, for a few days, new 
growth is soon commenced. As our ordinary summers 
are not long-lasting, it is most important that the 
plants be thus forwarded, and special attention given 
them in training, to induce a fruitful, instead of a too 
luxuriant, growth. This may best be done by keeping 
the side shoots pinched out, and limiting each plant to 
the centre one only, or, at most, to not more than two. 
Treated in this way, the clusters of flowers which will 
appear before the plants get up very much wiU be strong, 
and — what is of equal or more importance — they will 
be swelling off at the earliest possible moment. Early 
ripening, or management with a view to attaining it, is 
quite a necessity, as it is of little use only having 
heavy crops at a time when they cannot ripen for want 
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Tomato — continued. 
of sun. The best place for Tomatoes outside is a warm 
south wall ; there are generally spaces in such positions, 
unoccupied by fruit-trees, which cannot be more pro- 
fitably furnished. Select the places, and add a few 
spits of turfy soil round each plant when inserting it. 
The after-treatment consists in keeping the leading 
shoots tacked up as they lengthen, and in pinching off all 
the side ones rather frequently — say, once a fortnight — 
if there are any formed. In dry weather, water should 
be plentifully giyen if the plants appear to be in want ; 
but a mulching of loose, leafy manure or litter will, if 
applied, be of material advantage in preventing this. 
Fruits, when they commence colouring, should be fully ex- 
posed to the sun ; this can be done by fastening to one 
side, shortening, or removing altogether, some of the 
leaves which prevent the direct exposure to sunlight. 
When there is danger of frost, any green fruits may be 
cut and placed on a shelf in a warm house or vinery — 
if it is kept rather dry, so much the better — where 
many of the most forward ones will ripen. The plants, 
and also any part of the crop that is left out, are soon 
destroyed by frost. 

Tomato culture outside, in market gardens, has of 
necessity to be conducted on a different system, as there 
are no south walls as in private gardens. The plants 
are raised in frames, filled with fermenting manure, in 
early spring, and grown on as sturdy as possible, by 
allowing them plenty of air on all favourable occasions. 
Towards the end of May, they are thoroughly hardened 
off by removing the sashes daily: afterwards, they are 
planted in one of the most favourable warm positions at 
command, and still protected until all danger from frost 
is past. Large Eed and Conqueror are two of the most 
profitable varieties for outside culture, either in private 
or other establishments : they fruit freely, and the pro- 
duce is large and ripens well, provided the conditions 
under which the plants are placed are such as suit 
Tomatoes outside. 

When grown in the open ground, the plants may be 
trained to strong stakes about 4ft. high, and the side 
shoots kept well thinned, to allow all the strength to pass 
into the fruits situated on the main. Where there is 
lack of wall space, this method of planting may be 
adopted in any garden ; the plants must be strong and 
well hardened off before putting them out, and the 
position given them should be well sheltered and one 
of the warmest at command : a south border is most 
desirable. 

Under glass, and with sufficient heat and space at com- 
mand. Tomatoes may be had in greater or less quantity all 
the year round. During summer, when the supply is but 
uncertain from outside plants, it is always advisable to 
have some additional plants fruiting indoors, and from 
these the produce is also superior, because better ripened. 
The plants may be grown in large pots or deep boxes, o]* 
they may be planted out in a narrow bed formed with 
loose bricks to allow an inside space of about 2ft. Plenty 
of light is essential ; consequently, a span-roofed house 
is best adapted, although a lean-to answers admirably. 
Plants raised from cuttings are generally preferred, as 
they are considered to begin bearing earlier, and are 
sometimes less vigorous than seedlings, which is an advan- 
tage in a limited space; but either plan of propagating 
may be adopted. Cuttings root very readily, if kept close, 
anywhere in heat, and either spring or the latter part of 
summer is the best time for renewing the stock. Young 
plants bear best, and, as they can be so easily raised, it is 
preferable to replace old ones rather than keep them after 
the produce begins deteriorating in size and quality. 
Eipe Tomatoes are most valued if procurable during the 
winter and in early spring ; the plants intended for bearing 
at these seasons are, therefore, of much importance. 
Cuttings, struck in August, in small, single pots, should be 



Tomato — continued. 
grown on and shifted into larger ones as becomes neces- 
sary, until a lOin. or 12in. size is reached, which will be 
sufficiently large for fruiting them in if pot culture is 
adopted. Even when it is intended to plant in narrow 
borders or in boxes for fruiting, the plants may first be 
grown in pots and transferred to their permanent quarters 
when some of the earlier fruits are set. The mode of 
training should be that of keeping either to a single stem, 
or to two main shoots, all side ones being kept removed 
from the first. These shoots should be supported, from an 
early stage, with a stake ; and a wire trellis, fixed about 
9in. or 12in. from the glass, is best to train to afterwards. 
To get two shoots formed of about equal strength, the 
plants should be pinched once when from 6in. to 9in. 
high ; and to encourage the production of heavy crops, 
the extreme points may be taken out after each bunch 
of fruits shows : new leaders will form readily, and 
generally additional fruits will appear at their first joints ; 
hence the productiveness at an early stage, and in a 
small space, secured by this mode of training. This 
frequent stopping is not a necessity where there is plenty 
of space for the plant to grow : it will invariably show 
far more flowers than can be perfected, if the variety is a 
productive one. When sufficient are set for a crop, the 
others which appear may be pinched off. To succeed 
autumn-raised plants, others should be propagated in 
Pebraary, and grown on in pots preparatory to being 
placed in permanent positions. A night temperature in 
winter of 55deg. to 60deg., with a rise of 5deg. by day, is 
not too high for Tomatoes. They need a somewhat similar 
temperature to winter Cucumbers, with which they are 
sometimes grown in the same house. If but an occasional 
dish of ripe fruits can be secured in winter, they are 
generally much valued ; through the dullest season the 
ripening process goes on but slowly. Throughout the 
summer, Tomatoas may be grown in almost any glass 
structure, or in slightly-heated pits and frames, after the 
latter are cleared of bedding plants, &c., for the season; 
and the crops thereby obtained are more certain to ripen 
than those on plants outside, although in private gardens, 
where a quantity is required, both modes of culture are 
recommended 

Tomatoes need an ample supply of water at all times, 
particularly when growing in pots or in any limited 
space. A rough, turfy compost, with a little decayed 
manure intermixed, will suit them ; it is preferable to 
give manure water, or one of the concentrated artificial 
manures, when the fruits begin swelling, than to give 
a very rich compost previously, which would tend to 
induce too vigorous a growth — perhaps at the expense 
of productiveness. 

Fungi. Tomatoes frequently suffer greatly from the 
attacks of the Potato-disease Fungus. See Fhyto- 
plitliora for an account of this parasite, and of the 
means to be employed against it. 

Insects. Tomato - plants are seldom very seriously 
injured by insects ; but in the course of the year 1 i86 
a species of Aleyrodes (see Snowy Ply) proved very 
destructive, in several localities, to plants in green- 
houses, and more especially to Tomato and Cucum- 
ber-plants. The species now in question was named 
A. vaporarioriim, and figured, by Prof. Westwood, in 
1856. The larvse feed on the backs of the leaves, piercing 
the skin and sucking the juices, like the more common 
A. proletella on Cabbages. The pupse are also fixed to 
the leaves; and the perfect insects emerge after a few 
days spent in the pupal stage. The insects differ from 
A. proletella in having milk-white, unspotted wings and 
pale yellow bodies. The leaves occupied by them turn 
yellow, wither, and die. These insects are unable to 
withstand exposure to the open-air temperature of 
England ; and are supposed to have been brought from 
Central America or Mexico, with plants of some sort. 
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Tomato — contirmed. 
They have been found on the Continent of Europe, on a 
large variety of trees and shrubs. 

Remedies. The remedies employed should be the same 
as those found to give good results against Aphides 
(which see), which these insects greatly resemble in 
their habits. 

SoBTS. Of the somewhat numerous sorts of Tomatoes 
in cultivation, the subjoined is a. selection. For general 
purposes it is immaterial whether the fruits are smooth, 





Fig. 46. EiBUED Feu IIS OF Tomato. 

or ribbed, as represented in Fig. 46 ; but there are many 
occasions when those of even outline and medium size are 
specially asked for. It is, therefore, advisable to grow 
at least one of the smooth kinds. 

Acme. Fruit purplish-crimson, handsome, smooth in outline, 

very distinct in colour. Plant prolific. 
Chiswlok Red. Fruit bright scarlet, egg-shaped, borne in large 

clusters. Exceedingly productive, and of good quality. 
Conqueror. Fruit vermilion-red, large, handsome, of excellent 

quality. Early, and one of the best for outdoor culture. 
Dedham Favourite. Fruit rich ruby-red, of large size, quite 

smooth. Productive, and good for exhibition. 
Greengage. Fruit of a beautiful citron-yellow colour, when ripe, 

produced in clusters. The best yellow-fruited variety ; very 

distinct and ornamental. 
Hackwood Park Prolific. Fruit scarlet, large, smooth, even 

in form and size, borne in large clusters. Early, and exceedingly 

productive. 

Hathaway's Excelsior. Fi-uit fine red, handsome, very smooth 
and even in outline, firm, and of excellent quality. One of the 
best. 

Iiarge Red. Fruit deep scarlet, very large, flattened and ribbed. 
Very productive, and well adapted for outside culture. 

Orangefield Dwarf. Fruit red, large, frequently much ribbed, 
of excellent flavour. Plant unusually dwarf, early, and an 
abundant bearer ; one of the best for indoor culture in a limited 
space and during winter. 

Pear-shaped, Fruit red, pear-shaped, very distinct, produced 
freely in clusters. This variety is ornamental, but not very ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

Stamfordian. Fruit red, smooth, very large, somewhat in the 
way of Trophy. Fine for exhibition. 

Trophy. Fruit red, exceedingly large and nearly smooth. Pro- 
ductive, but rather late. 

Cheery and Bed Cuerant Tomatoes. These are 
chiefly grown for ornament, as their fruits are borne in 
great profusion in bunches or clusters. They represent, 
in general appearance, the Cherry and Red Currant, after 
which they are popularly called. 

TOMATO, CANNIBAL'S. See Solanum anthro- 
pophagorum. 

TOM£NTOSE. Covered with tomentum. 

TOMENTUM. Dense, rather short, rigid hairs, 
which are sensibly perceptible to the touch. 

TOMEX. Included under Litsea. 

TOMICISJE. A name occasionally employed for 
the 'family of Beetles now called Scolytidss (which see). 
The name is taken from Tomicns, one of the chief 
genera in the family. 

TOXGA-FIiANT. See Epipremnum mirabile. 

TONGUE-GRAFTING-. Another name applied to 
Grafting by the whip or splice method — that most generally 
practised in this country, and with the greatest success 
when stock and scion are both small and of about an equal 
size. When preparing the two surfaces that are to fit 



Tongue-Graffcing — continued. 
together, a small, thin tongue is out in an upward 
direction in the scion, and also a notch the opposite 
way in the stock, corresponding in size as near as can 
be judged. In fitting the two together, the notch may be 
kept open with a knife, and the tongue should be carefully 
inserted. It acts as a great support to the scion, and 
materially aids in keeping the latter in position while the 
bandage is put on, and until the parts unite. By cutting 
a tongue in this way, and fitting it properly, there are 
also additional surfaces that may grow together and 
render the union still more complete. See also Grafting. 

TONGUE GRASS. A common name for Iiepi- 
dinm sativum (which see). 

TONIC. Bracing ; corroborative. 

TONNINGIA. A synonym of Cyanotis (which see). 

TONQUIN BEAN. See Sipteriz odorata. 

TONSELLA. Included under Salacia. 

TONTANEA. A synonym of Coccocypselum (which 

see). 

TONTELEA. Included under Salacia. 

TOOLS, IMFLEMENTS, &c. For gardening pur- 
poses, it is customary to provide Tools of all descriptions 
used in carrying out all kinds of work. On their de- 
scription and quality depend materially the amount of 
work that may be accomplished, and also the manner 
in which it is done ; workmen generally do more with 
good and useful Tools that are always kept clean, 
than if they had to use others, indifferent in quality 
and make, or rusted because of being subjected to wet 
weather or taken in dirty, and neglected while temporarily 
stored away. This latter is, uofortunately, a too frequent 
occurrence, sometimes arising from disinterestedness on 
the part of workmen : the defect might be cured by 
the adoption of a simple rule by those in charge, which 
should be applicable to all who use anything from the 
Tool-shed. Some of the Tools used in gardens are requisite 
in all establishments, whether conducted on a large or 
small scale, as, for instance, the spade ; this is indis- 
pensable at all seasons. It may, therefore, be taken as 
an example in referring to the importance of having 
Tools of good quality, even if at a little more expense 
at first. Inferior articles are most unprofitable, no 
matter of what description. Tools also need proper usage 
and to be kept clean. The first of these remarks is 
commended to the attention and judgment of persons 
who have to buy or procure Tools ; the second to those 
whose lot it is to subject them to daily or occasional 
use. 

In the subjoined general notes on Tools, Implements, 
&o., reference is made to requisites which should be 
found in establishments where gardening work of the 
ordinary routine is carried out. The extent of a place, 
and the number of workmen employed, must necessarily 
be the guide for quantity : no general scheme is applicable. 
It might seem unnecessary to make reference to what 
is apparently so familiar in relation to Tools in daily use ; 
but those best known are the most essential, and must 
therefore be noticed, while many others which are only 
occasionally required, are none the less requisite, and 
should therefore be ready at hand. 

Averruncator. One of these is most useful in gardens 
where there are extensive grounds attached, with tall- 
growing shrubs, standard trees, &c., that need pruning 
at a considerable height above ground, and yet cannot 
conveniently be reached by means of a ladder or steps. 
The Averruncator consists of a hooked blade, which is 
fixed into the end of a handle, made ready for use in 
one length, or sometimes in two, with provision for 
joining them together when requisite. To the fixed 
hooked blade, another blade with a semicircular cutting 
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edge is attached, generally riveted; this has a. lever, 
with a cord tied to the end, so that, when the cord is 
pulled from below, the two blades close, and sever 
branches— if the wood is not too hard — of nearly, or 
quite, lin. in diameter. A spring, which is fastened 
to the fixed, and also to the lever, blades, separates 
their cutting edges so soon as the rope is loosened. 
For pruning or cutting into shape tall trees and shrubs 
at considerable elevations, this is the most effectual 
plan, as a workman may stand on the ground, and 
easily detach branches situated at a height of from 
12ft. to 16ft., provided, of course, that the handle is 
sufficiently long. The cord passes from the lever over 
a small pulley fixed to the handle, and thus full pur- 
chase is secured. 

Ame. A. small, short-handled Axe is adapted for 
cleaving .blocks of firewood, after they have been sawn 
into proper lengths ; it may also be used for sharpening 
large stakes, and for many other purposes. It is also 
advisable to have, in addition, one of a larger size, if 
such work as tree-felling has ever to be executed. 

Bill-hooks, One or more of these are in frequent 
requisition for sharpening stakes, chopping firewood, 
cutting down high hedges, large common shrubs, &c. 
Bill-hooks are made with or without a chopper at the 
back. They are familiar to everyone, and. are in 
constant use. 

Brooms. For outdoor work, sweeping lawns, walks, &c., 
birch Brooms are most generally used, and are best 
adapted. In some gardens, these are made in wet weather 
by the workmen, but Brooms ready for use may be pro- 
cured in any quantity when this is inconvenient or 
impracticable. In either case, the wood or a stock of 
Brooms should be procured in winter before the sap 
rises ; when deferred until this takes place, the twigs 
are much less tough, and do not last. Brooms, or reserve 
wood for making them, may best be kept in an open 
or airy shed, preferably on the cross-beams, where it 
is dry. For cleaning the fioors of glass structures, the 
ordinary long-handled Brooms generally used in houses 
are best. 

Chisels. In pruning operations, when the pieces to 
be detached are inconveniently situated for cutting, either 
with a knife or pruning-saw. Chisels are sometimes used. 
For this purpose, those employed in gardens are somewhat 
similar in shape to those used by carpenters. Chisels 
are occasionally employed for pruning at considerable 
elevations ; they are attached to handles of various 
lengths. When grafting large tree stocks, by the cleft 
method, a chisel shaped somewhat like a sharp wedge 
is employed; this is called a Grafting Chisel. Besides 
these, a strong, wrenching Chisel is always valuable in 
a garden, for opening cases, &c., which usually arrive, 
more or less frequently, by rail. 

Crowbars. One of these, at least, is recommended to be 
kept for making holes wherein to insert strong stakes, or 
any which cannot conveniently be driven into the solid 
ground. A round bar of iron, with one end tapered to a 
point, and the other made wedge-shaped, is most generally 
employed : the wedge end is sometimes valuable for levering 
or lifting plants in large tubs and other things which 
are unusually heavy. 




Fig. 47. Daisy Grubbek. 



Daisy Grubbers and Daisy Bakes. For removing Daisies 
from lawns these tools are employed. The Grabber is an 
implement about ISin. long, with a handle at one end and 
a claw at the other (see Fig. 47), for digging up Daisies by 
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the roots. Daisy Eakes have broad teeth with sharp edges 
(see Fig. 48) that cut off Daisy flowers from lawns, but of 





Fig. 48. Daisy Bake. 



course do not destroy the roots. The latter may be used 
for raking short lawn grass instead of sweeping it with 
a broom. 

Dibbers. These may be made from pieces of ordinary 
wood, shaped like a right angle, or somewhat like an obtuse 




Fig, 49. Dibber. 

angle, and pointed, or from old spade handles ; the latter are 
generally favoured (see Fig. 49). To make them last a long 
time, the points are sometimes cased with steel, but there 
is no real necessity for this. Dibbers are of most use 
where the soil is rather light ; in heavy lands, the holes 
made by them are often smooth inside, and the roots of 
plants do not so readily penetrate. The uses to which 
Dibbers are put, for inserting plants, &c., are generally 
well known. The Potato Dibber has a handle long enough 
for a workman to use standing upright, and is provided 
with a piece of wood or iron, which is used as a treadle. 
This, being fixed at the required distance from the end, 
insures all the Potato sets being put in at a uniform 
depth below the surface of the soil. 

Edging-iron, or Verge-cutter. A tool used for cutting- 
out beds in turf and for trimming the edges of walks 
in flower-gardens, pleasure-grounds, &c., when these are 
composed of turf. It consists of a sharp-cutting steel 
blade formed in the shape of a crescent (see Fig. 50), with 
a socket attached, into which a round handle is fixed, with 
a cap on the top like that of a spade. There are other 
kinds of Verge -cutters, but this is the one generally used, 
and it answers most effectually. It may be guided to 
out edges, outlines of beds, &c., in turf, of almost any 
desired shape. 

Forks. Forks of one or more kinds are amongst the 
most useful implements in gardens : for many purposes, 
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Fig. 50. Edsing-iron. 

there is nothing which could form an efiScient substitute. 
Forks should always be light: they cannot be readily 
handled and used when constructed so as to appear 
heavy when lifted. For digging, either a four or five- 
tined Fork is best : the latter is generally preferable of the 
two, as the tines or prongs are close together. Most 
Digging-forks are made with narrow, steel tines, but a 
useful kind for such work as Potato-digging has broad 




Fig. 51. Flat-tined Digging-fork. 

ones, as represented in Fig. 51. For digging hard 
ground, a, Fork is not a good substitute for the spade, 
but when the soil is light and also loose at the bottom 
it may sometimes be substituted with advantage. In 
transplanting trees of any description, a Digging-fork 
with narrow tines should always be used for separating 
soil which surrounds the roots. Dung-forks are invalu- 
able for turning and mixing litter and leaves, or any light 
manure. The best are those with either three or four 
small, steel tines, which pass readily through the manure, 
and seldom clog when in use. Other kinds of Porks are 
made for special purposes— as, for instance, very large 
ones, with four or five long prongs, for loading leaves; 
and others, with long handles and only two prongs G^ike 
those used for haymaking, but stronger), for lifting 
bundles of straw, wood, &c. There are also small Hand 
Forks, with three flat prongs, which are useful for plunging 
plants amongst tan or cocoa-nut fibre. 

Grubbing-axe, Pick, and Pickaxe. Whenever there are 
trees of more than ordinary size to be rooted out by 
garden workmen, one or more Grubbing-axes should be 
included in the list of tools. Common Picks are re- 
quisite for breaking up the surface of walks, &c., and 
one end of the pickaxe may also be used for similar 
purposes. The difference between these had better be 
explained : the ordinary or common Pick has both of the 
ends pointed, and cannot, therefore, be used for cutting 
roots ; a Pickaxe has one end pointed, and the other 
made like a chopper, its edge being in line with the 
handle ; the Grubbing-axe has both ends wedge-shaped for 
cutting — one being in line, and the other turned cross- 



Tools, Implements, &c. — continued. 
ways, with the handle (see Fig. .52). The ends of all 
these require, when in constant use, rather frequent 
attention by a blacksmith ; otherwise, they soon get blunt. 




Fig. 52. Grubbing-axe. 

They should be well steeled and tempered, to make them 
last as long as possible without being repaired, and to 
keep the point or edge sharp and in good order. 

Hammer. The best form of Hammer for gardening 
purposes is that with rather a short head, having a claw 




Fig. 53. Garden Hammer. 

at the back (see Fig. 53), for drawing out old nails when 
training wall trees. This is the principal use for which 
Hammers are required. 

Hoes. These are requisite in all gardens for many pur- 
poses, the forms most employed being the Swan-necked 



Fig. 54. Swan-necked Draw-hoe. 

Draw-hoe (see Fig. 54), and the Dutch or Thrust-hoe (see 
Fig. 55). The first-named is better than the old form 



Fig. 55. Dutch or Thrust-hoe. 

of Draw-hoe, which soon gets clogged with soil round 
the eye, particularly if it is the least sticky or wet. 
Besides hoeing to destroy wee 3s, this kind of Hoe, which 
is made in various sizes, is the best for drawing drills 
for seeds, earthing-up crops, &c. Dutch Hoes, also made 
in various widths, are sometimes preferred for breaking 
up the surface of the ground, hoeing flower - beds, and 
cutting up small weeds in summer. There are two or 
three other kinds of Hoes which are not altogether re- 
quisite : a reference to these may be found under Hoes 
and Hoeing. 

Mallet. A Mallet is useful for driving stakes into the 
ground, as, for example, those used for Raspberries and 
young fruit-trees. It is also required when a chisel is 
used for cutting off branches, &c., and for various other 
purposes. A moderately heavy one is best adapted, and it 
should be made from wood that will not readily split. 

Balces. Both iron and wooden Bakes are necessary in 
gardens, for levelling ground, and for cleaning up refuse 
of every description. Ordinary wooden ones, such as are 
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Tools, Implements, Sec— continued. 
used for haymaking, are beat adapted for raking and 
cleaning large breadths of garden grounds or lawns, and 
also for levelling gravel. If they are too heavy, the 
heads may easily be reduced in width and, consequently, 



Fig. 56. Iron Rake. 

in weight. Iron Eakes (see Fig. 56) are best for cleaning 
flower-beds, &o. ; it is always advisable to have what is 
called a set — that is, four or six different ones, varying in 
width. They should be made light, and not clumsy to 
handle. 

Barmners. These are necessary when new walks are 
being made, or turf relaid ; they are also required occa- 
sionally for ramming the soil round posts, &c. The 
handiest form is that with a circular, iron head, with 
socket attached into which a handle is fixed. Iron Eam- 
mers are made in various sizes : those weighing from 71b. 
up to 101b. are handy, and not too heavy to work. 

Reel and Line. For all garden Lines of considerable 
length, iron Reels should be provided : the Lines are more 
readily wound up, and they are always subjected to a 
circulation of air, which dries and preserves them better 




Fig. 57. liiNE Reel and Pin. 

than when rolled upon straight, wooden stakes. All Eeels 
should be provided with a small handle projecting above 
the upper crossbar for turning it to wind up the Line. 
A strong iron pin accompanies the Eeel, for tying the 
line to at one of the extreme ends, the other end being 
fastened to the reel before winding (see Fig. 57). 

Rollers. Where there are walks and lawns, one or more 
Eollers are needed to keep the surfaces even and firm. 
They are made in various sizes, and, consequently, of 
different weights, usually of oast, but sometimes of 
wrought, iron. Some have the cylinder' in two halves, 
which revolve separately, and allow of turning more readily 
at the end of a walk, or in another direction to that which 
has previously been traversed, than if there was only one. 
When rolling newly-gravelled walks, it is best to have two 
Eollers — one, a light one, for drawing first, and another, 
heavy, for rendering the walk firm. All Eollers should 
be provided with a balance for the handle ; otherwise, the 
weight of this comes on the workman, who should only 
have to pull. The balance, besides effecting the purpose 
for which it is intended, also adds to the weight of the 
EoUer. 

Scythes. For mowing under trees, round shrubs, and on 
sloping banks and in places where the mowing machine 
cannot be used, Scythes are requisite ; they may also, 
of course, be used for lawns, but are far inferior to a 
machine. The ordinary form of Scythe and handle 
answers very well, although workmen who have been 
accustomed to cut long grass cannot at first succeed in 
properly cutting lawns. The two projecting handles 
should be regulated for, or by, each person who intends 
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using the Scythe, as it is generally necessary to vary 
their positions to suit individuals. 

Shears. Of these there are several kinds, the moat 
necessary being those used for grass-edging, hedge-trim- 
ming, and pruning. Grass-edging Shears of the ordinary 
make, with handles about 3ft. long, are best adapted for 
general use ; the handles should be set on a wider angle 
than a right angle, taking the cutting blades for the base 
line. This places the workman, when using the shears, 
a little behind the blades, and thus enables him to perform 
his work more effectually. Hedge-trimming Shears have 
blades nearly equal in length to the handles, lOin. to 12in., 
and are about 2iii. in width ; they are used with both 




Fig. 58. Small Hand Shears. 

hands. Small Shears (see Fig. 58), for using with one 
hand, are invaluable for trimming any kind of edgings on 
a small scale, and for clipping plants which sometimes 
need it in carpet bedding and other designs. Pruning 
Shears vary in size according to the dimensions of 
branches they are intended to cut, from those used 
easily with one hand, to others, some 3ft. in length 
(generally called Parrot-bill Shears), that are adapted 
for severing branches of nearly 2in. in diameter when 
the wood is not hard. 

Shovels. These are preferable to spades for shifting or 
loading loose soil, sand, gravel, &c. The handiest Shovels 
for gardens are those of medium size, with a square point, 
and the side edges slightly turned up. The handle should 
have more bend in it than that of a spade, as this renders 
shovelling easier. Shield - shaped Shovels are best for 
shifting stones, and those made entirely of iron are most 
serviceable for stoking. 

Spade. The Spade and its value as a garden tool are 
matters familiar to everyone ; it would be impracticable 
to prepare ground for successional crops without it, as 
there is nothing which could form an efficient substitute. 
The two points in a Spade that it is most important 
should be strong are the back of the part which lifts the 
soil and the handle just where the first rivet passes 
through from the capped end. At one of these places 
Spades will sometimes either bend or break, if they are 
of inferior make, before they have been used many days. 
These points should, therefore, be examined by purchasers : 
it causes great hindrance and loss to have new handles 
put in — work which is rarely very well done a second 
time over ; and if the back breaks, there is no chance of 
remedying it. Spades are sometimes broken by improper 
usage, such as wrenching anything too heavy : this is, 
of course, a fault on the part of the workmen using 
them. 



i. A Syringe is especially required in glass 
structures for dewing or washing fruit-trees and plants in 
general at some part of their season of growth. It 
requires careful handling, and the barrel should not be 
knocked against any hard surface, which would cause in- 
dentations, and prevent the piston from working properly 
inside. The best Syringes are usually provided with two, 
or even three, movable roses of different kinds, any one 
of which may be used according to the force of water 
required. The kind most generally useful is that with a 
nozzle in which a ball is placed. When the piston-rod is 
drawn, the ball allows water to pass in, but it must be 
expelled through a small tube placed alongside, as the 
ball fits and closes the nozzle when pressed from behind 
with water and the piston. By practice, a workman 
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Tools, Implements, 8io.— continued. 
may spread the water with his finger, and direct its 
course at will to any position or part of the hon^e. If 
this cannot be done readily, another perforated rose may 
be screwed on instead, which will separate the particles 
of water as they pass through it. 

Trowel. Garden Trowels are indispensable for lifting 
and replanting such things as carry a ball of earth with 
their roots. For bedding-out in May and June, Trowels 
are in constant demand, and at all seasons use is 
generally found for them. 

Turfing-iron and Turf-beetle. The first-named is an 
implement with a somewhat heart-shaped blade, and a bent 




Fig. 59. Turfing-iron. 

handle (see Pig. 59). It is used for lifting turf that has 
previously been marked out and cut through with an edging- 
iron. The Turf-beetle consists of a flat piece of wood, 
about 3in. thick, with a handle attached at an acute 




Fig. 60. Turf-beetle. 

angle (see Pig. 60), to allow of the implement falling 
flat when lifted and brought down on to the turf. It is 
used principally for levelling newly-laid turf. 

Vol. IV. 



TOOL-SHED. A Tool-shed should be found in every 
garden. It should be provided with pegs, made of either 
wood or iron, and fixed near the ceiling, for hanging up 
Dutch hoes, rakes, scythes, and any other tools with 
long handles. Other pegs may be situated lower down for 
forks, shovels, spades, &o. A cupboard or chest should 
contain all small tools and implements, such as hammers, 
shears, trowels, &c. Every workman should help to 
keep the Tool-shed tidy, and the tools in good order, by 
cleaning everything he uses when any work is finished 
during the daytime, and returning it to its proper place, 
and also doing the same every evening when the hour 
for suspending work arrives. 

TOOITA. Included under Gedrela. 



See Xanthoxylum. fraz- 

A common name for Sal- 



TOOTHACKi:-TREE. 

ineum. 

TOOTHBRUSH-TREE. 

vadora persica (which see). 

TOOTHED. Having any kind of small divisions. 
TOOTHLETED. Furnished with little teeth. 



TOOTHWORT. 

scandens. 



See Dentaria and Flumbagfo 



TOFIART WORK. Although the absurd fashion 
of cutting and torturing trees into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes has, happily, almost passed away, yet, as the art 
of the Topiarist was for a considerable period regarded 
as the perfection of gardening, some mention of it is 
desirable here. When the fashion first became popular 
in Britain, it is probably impossible to ascertain ; but 
it reached its highest point in the sixteenth century, and 
held its ground until driven out of the field, in the last 
century, by the natural or picturesque style. Prom an 
archEeological point of view, it is not to be regretted that 
examples of Topiary Work on a large scale still exist 
in several British gardens. Pig. 61 (for which we are 
indebted to Messrs. Yeitoh and Sons) represents a view 
at Elvaston Castle, near Derby. "A large portion of 
this consists of ornamental hedges of the common Yew, 
either dividing parts of the grounds from each other, or 
inclosing spaces devoted to special subjects; and of 
single specimens, both of the common Yew and its 
golden variety, cut into conical pyramids of uniform size 
and height ; and of such as these there are upwards of 
one thousand. There are comparatively few repre- 
sentations of birds and animals ; the bolder work re- 
presents the walls and bastions of a Norman castle, 
archways, alcoves, arbours, &c. The great extent of the 
Topiary Work at Elvaston is calculated to excite surprise 
rather than admiration ; at the same time, its extreme 
formality is greatly relieved by the noble Conifers of the 
Fir and Pine tribe which have been planted beside and 
around it with no sparing hand, and by the beautiful 
view of the river Derwent, in its winding course through 
the grounds " (Veitch, " Manual of the Coniferse"). 

Levens Hall, in Westmoreland, is a still more famous 
Topiarian garden than Elvaston. For an account of this, 
and an illustration, see vol. xxvi. of the " Archgeological 
Journal." Two illustrations of some of the most re- 
markable groups in this same garden appeared in the 
." Gardeners' Chronicle " for 1874, vol. ii., p. 264. Here 
may be seen figures of the British Lion ; of Queen 
Elizabeth and her ladies ; of the Judge's Wig, a number 
of Yews planted in a half-circle, so as to form an arbour, 
by bringing the branches over the top in a hood or wig- 
like fashion ; and many others. The astonishing tenacity 
of life possessed by the Yew is thoroughly proved by 
the fact that, as the figures (at Levens) above mentioned 
were first formed early in the eighteenth century, the 
bulk of the young growths must have been out off for 
upwards of one hundred and eighty years, in order to 
keep the requisite size and form of the objects represented. 

I 
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Topiary 'Work-— continued. 

The vast amount of not unskilled labour' requisite to 
maintain in order any elaborate Topiarian designs will, 
no doubt — apart from any question of taste — prevent a 



Topiary Work — contvnued. 
and other more or less simple figures, the ordinary 
principle which now rules the clipping of a Yew hedge 
was sufficient. The branches were cheeked where too 
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recurrence of such practices to any appreciable extent. 
Evergreens were almost exclusively used, and of these, 
the Box, Yew, and Holly were those which lent them- 
selves most readily to the Topiarist's skill. For columns 



strong, and allowed to develop when not so vigorous, 
until the requisite size and shape were obtained, after 
which repeated clippings were necessary, beginning as 
soon as the young growths appeared in spring. For 
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Topiary Work — continued. 
elaborate figures, a number of plants might be used, and 
the leading branches of these might be united by 
" approach-drafting," until a regularly compact network 
of interlacing branches were securely growing together. 
By this means, less damage would be likely to occur 
through heavy falls of snow, or from yiolent gales. In 
one of the continental gardens, a few years ago, there were 
several yonng plants of the common Ash, grown so as to 
form, amongst other things, a more or less perfect crown, 
simply, as the label stated, to show what the skill of the 
grafter could accomplish. Some half-dozen tall young 
plants were placed in a circle ; one of these was grafted, 
at some 6ft. from the ground, by approach to the other 
five, so as to present the appearance of a ring horizontally 
supported by half-a-dozen stems ; from this ring were 
allowed to develop a series of branches, which were 
curved over and united into one stem by grafting. After 
this the branches again divided, and were made to assume 
other unnatural forms. 

Constant attention is required in pruning and dis- 
budding all such strong-growing plants as the Ash, and 
distorted and unsightly branches and stems are sure to be 
the result in a comparatively short time. 

TOF-SKAFED. Inversely conical, with a contraction 
towards the point. 

TORCK LIIiY. A common name for Kniphofia 

(which see). 

TOBCK THISTLIS. An early name given to various 
species of Cereus (which see). 

TOBDTIiinM (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
corides). Hartwort. Okd. Umbelliferce. A genus com- 
prising about a dozen species of hardy, annual herbs, 
natives of Europe, North Africa, and temperate and 
Central Asia. Flowers white or purplish, in compound, 
many-rayed umbels. Leaves undivided or pinnate. The 
species possess no beauty. 

TOBENIA (name commemorative of Olef Toren, a 
Swedish clergyman, who discovered T. asiaticn and other 
plants in China ; he died in 1753.) Stns. Nortenia, Pent- 
steria. Obd. Scrophidarineas. A genus embracing about 
sixteen species of stove, glabrous, pubescent, or hairy, 
perennial herbs (in all probability, annual in a wild 
state), natives of tropical and Eastern extra-tropical 
Asia and tropical Africa ; one is also found in South 
America, where it was probably introduced. Calyx 
tubular, plicate or three to five-winged, obliquely three 
to five-toothed or bilabiate at apex ; corolla tube cylin- 
drical or enlarged above, the upper lip broad, emarginate 
or bifid, the lower one spreading, of three broad, sub- 
equal lobes ; stamens four, perfect ; pedicels ebracteolate ; 
racemes short, few-flowered, fasoicle-like, or rarely 
elongated. Leaves opposite, entire, crenated or serrated. 
The species known to cultivation are described below. 
They are of easy culture, and are admirably adapted for 
hanging baskets as well as for pot culture. The annuals 
may be raised from seed, sown in March or April, and 
placed in a. warm temperature. When large enough to 
handle, the seedlings should be pricked off into the pots or 
baskets in which they are intended to flower. Torenias 
may also be readily propagated by cuttings : any young 
shoots will root in a close frame, or under a hand glass 
in a warm house. A compost of loam and leaf mould, 
with a little sand or charcoal intermixed, is most suit- 
able. T. Fournieri, which grows erect, is best adapted 
for pot culture : its branches, which do not trail, need 
the support of a few small stakes. Green Fly are often 
troublesome to these plants when young. As a, pre- 
ventive, fumigate occasionally. 

T. asiatioa (Asiatic).* fi. on axillary and sub-umbellate pedicels ; 
calyx lin. long, scarcely winged ; corolla blue, liin. to IJln. long, 
with very dark violet lateral lobes. June. I. shortly petiolate. 



Torenia— continued. 

ovate-cordate or ovate-lanceolate, serrated, liin. to 2in. long. 
Branches 6in. to lOin. long, slender, diffuse. India, &c., 1815. 
(B. M. 1249; F. d. S. x. 5, xiii. 1342 ; I. H. 199.) 
T. a. hirsuta (hairy). Jl., lower filaments having a very small 
tooth. Plant more pubescent than the type. (B. M. 5167, under 
name of T. hirsuta.) 
T. aurlcultefolla (Auricula - leaved). Jl. numerous, growing 
separately on slender wcapes ; corolla lobes pale lilac, blotched 
with purple and veined with white on the disk. Summer. 
(. radical, sessile, ovate. India, 18V1. This plant has much the 
habit of a Pinguimla. (F. M. 534.) Its proper name is Cratero- 
stigma pumilum. 
T. Baillonl (Baillon's). A synonym of T. fiam. 
T. conoolor (one-coloured). Jl. large, on axillary peduncles 
longer than the leaves ; corolla concolorous, violet-blue. Summer. 
(. stalked, ovate-cordate, acute, serrate, h. 6in. to 12in. China, 
1844. A glabrous or sparingly-pubescent herb, with diffuse, elon- 
gated branches. (B. M, 6797 ; B. E. 62.) 
T. oordifoUa (cordate-leaved). Jl. axillary and sub-umbellate ; 
corolla pale blue, \\n. long ; pedicels often longer than the leaves. 
July. I. petiolate', ovate, serrated, lin. to IJin. long, cimeate or 
very rarely cordate at base ; petioles rarely as long as the blade. 
h. 4in. to Sin. India, &c., 1811. A sub-erect, sparsely hairy 
annual. (B. M. 3715.) 
T. edentula (toothless). A synonym of T. peduntularis. 
T. flava (yellow).* Jl. axillary and in distant pairs ; corolla yellow, 
Wn. to Jin. long, with a purple eye ; pedicels usually shorter than 
the calyx. Summer. (. sessile or petiolate, ovate or oblong- 
ovatel obtuse, entire or crenated. h. 5in. to lOln. India, &c., 1878. 
JSrect or decumbent, sparsely hairy or glabrous. (B. M. 6700.) 
SYN. T. Bailloni (B. H. xxix. i., flg. 2; I. H. xxv. 324 ; R. H. 
1879, 15). 
T. Fordli (Ford's). Jl. on short, sub-terminal, axillary peduncles ; 
calyx with almost triangular teeth ; corolla small, with an exserted 
tube, the limb straw-coloured with the lateral lobes blotched with 
violet. Summer. I. shortly-stalked, broadly ovate-rotundate or 
cordate, h. 6in. to 12in. An erect, pubescent herb. China. 
(B. M. 1797.) 
T. Fournieri (Fournier's). ' Jl, calyx Jin. long, broadly flve- 
winged ; corolla tube pale violet, yellow at back, lin. long ; limb 
liin. in diameter, the upper lip pale lilac, obscurely two-lobed, 
the lower one of three much smaller, bright violet, rounded 
lobes, the central one with a golden blotch at base ; racemes 
terminal, erect. Summer. I. lim. to 2in. long, ovate or ovate- 
cordate, acute, serrated, bright green. Branches crowded, erect 
from the root, 4in. to Sin. high, much-branched. Cochin 
China, 1876. Plant highly glabrous. (B. H. 1879, 1 :BM 6747 ; 
On., Dec. 1877 ; I. H. n. s. 249 ; E. G. 927 ; E. H. 1376, 465.) 
T. hirsuta (hairy). A variety of T. asialica. 
T. peduncularis (pedunculate - flowered). Jt. usually pale 
blue, with yellow spots, midway between those of T. asiatica, 
and T. cordifolia, but the filaments are not toothed, as in those 
species. June. I. petiolate, ovate, crenate-serrated. h. 6in. 
India, Philippines, &c. , 1845. Decumbent or sub-erect, glabrous 
or softly hairy. SVN. T. edentula (B. M. 4229). 
TOBFACEOUS. Growing in bogs or mosses. 
TOBiINGO CBAB. See Fyrus Toringo. 
TOBMENTILLA. Included under Fotentilla 
(which see). 

TORMENTIIi-ItOOT. A common name for Foten- 
tilla Tormentilla (which see). 

TOBITELIA. A synonym of Monstera (which 
see). 

TOBOSE. A cylindrical body, irregularly swollen. 
TOBBESIA. A synonym of Hierochloe (which 
see) . 

TOBBETA (named in compliment to Dr. John 
Torrey, 1796-1873, an American botanist, and one of the 
authors of the "Flora of North America"). Stinking 
Yew. Stns. Canjotaxiis, Fvjtata.rtis. Okd. Coniferce. A 
genus embracing only four species of hardy, evergreen 
trees, emitting a strong, disagreeable odour from all parts 
when bruised, natives of North America, North China, 
and Japan. Flowers dicecious, the males solitary and 
sub-sessile in the axils, the female catkins axillary, sessile, 
one-flowered. Fruit ovoid, drupe-like, Jin. to liin. long. 
Leaves sub-spirally affixed, distiohously spreading, very 
shortly petiolate, linear, flat, similar to those of Taxus, 
but longer. The species do not attain in Great Britain 
anything near the beautiful aspect they assume in their 
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Torreya — continued. 
natire countries. Torreyas thrive in almost any soil 
They are readily propagated from seeds, which should be 
sown in spring ; the ripe fruits, after being gathered, 
should be mixed with sand, and treated similarly to those 
of the Hawthorn, until sowing time. Cuttings also afford 
a ready means of increasing the stock of any species; 



Torreya — continued. 
T. grandis (great).* .fr. green, the size of a small walnut. 
I. very rigid, Hnear-lanceolate, rather short, somewhat falcate, 
^in. to lin. long, light glossy-green above, much paler, with 
two narrow, greyish lines beneath, on very short, spirally- 
twisted footstalks, more or less opposite, spiny-pointed. 
Branches whorled, horizontally spreading ; brancnlets laterally 
distichous, h. 60tt. to 80ft. China. See Kg. 53. (G. C. n. s., 
xxii., p. 681 ; E. H. 1879, 173.) SviN. Cejihalotaxus nmliraculifera. 




Fig. 62. Branch, wri'H one Mature and two Vounu Fruits, ok Torrsya califoenica. 



these should be inserted in sandy soil, in August, and 
kept shaded under handlights, or in cold frames, during 
bright sun, until rooted. Layering may also be advan- 
tageously resorted to. 

T. californlca (Calitornian). Califoriiian Nutmeg, .fr. with a 
leathery-greei! covermg. I. long, narrow, and opposite on the 



T. myristlca (nutmeg-shape-fruited). 
fornica. 



A synonym of T. call- 



T, nucifera (nut-hearing), fr. |in. long, ^iii. broad, oval or ovate- 
oblong, glossy. I. linear, rounded at base, quite straight, flat, 
leathery, spiny-pointed, mostly curved downwards, lin. to IJin. 
long, on very short footstalks, deep glossy-green, glaucous-white 
beneath. Branches numerous whorled, alternate, or scattered 




Fig. 63. Branch, witit Immature Abnormal Frihts, of Torrkya oiiANDis. 



branchlets, but somewhat alternate and scattered round the 
principal shoots, linear-lanceolate, spiny-pointed, shortly petio- 
late, decurrent at base, 2in. to 2Mn. long, pale yellowish-green. 
h. 20ft. to 40ft. California, 1851. See Fig, 62. (B. M. 4780; 
F. d. S. 925; G. C. n. s., xxii., p. 631, under name of T. myristim.) 



along the stem, horizontally spreading, h. 20ft. to 30ft. Japan. 
See Fig. 64. (R. H. 1873, Sl5; S. Z. F. J. 129.) 
T. taxUolia (Yew-leaved).» Stinking Cedar, fi: oval, a little 
pointed, nearly as large as a walnut. I, rounded at base, and 
somewhat recurved at the extremity, linear, frequently falcate, 
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■ Fig. 64. Branch, with Male Floweus, and detached Cluster 
OF Male Flowers, ok Torreva nicieera. 

stiff, leathery, on very short footstalks, twisted and decurrent at 
base, spiny-pointed at apex, lin. to l|in. long, glossy and convex 
above, beneath pale glaucous-grey, and marked on each side the 




Fig. 65. Branchlet and Fruit of Torreya taxifolia. 

midrib with two narrow, reddish, sunken bands. Branches 
mostly whorled, spreading ; branchlets horizontal, h. 40ft. to 
50ft. Florida, 1840. See Fig. 65. (G. C. n. s., iv. 291.) 
TOBiBUBIA (named by Leveille, in honour of a 
Spanish writer on " Vegetable Wasps," as wasps attacked 
by the plants of this genus [see below] were fornierly 
called). A genus of Fungi, of which by far the larger 
number are parasitic in insects, spiders, and their allies; 
while a small number live on other Fungi. Torrubia is 
the name by which the genus is generally known ; but it 
must give place to the name Coidyceps, previously con- 
ferred by the eminent Swedish mycologist, Elias Fries. 

The genus belongs to the group of compound Pyre- 
nomycetes (which see) ; but is peculiar in the sub- 
stances on which the various species live, and also in the 
erect, clubbed, fleshy mass of mycelium (called a stroma), 
the appearance of which is shown in Pig. 66. On, or 
embedded in, it are the flask-shaped perithecia, inclosing 
the asci. In each of the latter are eight thread-like 
spores, which usually soon break into joints. These joints 
are capable of giving origin to the cycle again, if they 
fall dn a suitable stratum, e.g., the body of an insect. 
But they produce not the Pyrenomycetous fungus, but 
a smaller vertical stroma, branched or simple, composed 
of a bundle of mycelium threads, which bear numerous 
round or elliptical, pale, minute conidia, or spores. This 
stage of these Fungi was formerly regarded as belonging 



Torrubia — continued. 
to a distinct group {Hyphomyceies), without asci, and 
the various forms were grouped together under a new 
generic name — Isaria. This genus resembles Cordyceps 
in having an erect, club-shaped stroma ; but, instead of 
inclosing perithecia with asci, the filaments of the 
mycelium end in free tips, each of which bears small, 
oval or globular, pale conidia, capable of reproducing 
either Isaria or Cordyceps. For convenience, the genus 
Isaria is still kept up, as the perfect or mature forms 
of a large number of the Fungi placed in it have not 
yet been recognised, and to attempt to dispense with 
the group would, at present, only cause confusion and 



Fig. 66. Cordyceps sinensis, growing on the Larva of a 
Moth— a. Stroma of the Fungus, divided at the tip into three 
branches ; h, the Larva, from which the Fungus has grown out. 

uncertainty. Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
several of the forms referred to Isaria do not belong to 
Cordyceps, but should be referred to other genera ; in- 
asmuch as they live on a wider range of materials, and 
some injure living plants also (e g., Isaria fuciformis 
destroys grasses in Australia and in the South of 
England), while Cordyceps is not known as a parasite on 
living plants. Most of the species in the latter genus 
abound in tropical countries ; but several have been 
found in Britain, in all their stages of development, on 
dead insects. Among the best-known of these are 
C. entomorrhiza and C. militaris ; these form slender 
stalks lin. to 2in. in height, the clubbed heads on which 
are ovoid or globose. On tracing the stalks downwards, 
they are found to rise from the bodies of larvffi or pupEe, 
buried in the soil or among dead leaves. These Fungi 
may be regarded as beneficial to gardeners, inasmuch 
as they destroy insects, many of which feed on garden 
produce. They are not often met with, however, and can 
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Torrubia — continued. 
scarcely be regarded as of much importance from this 
point of view. On the other hand, no species of Cordy- 
ceps is known to be injurious in gardens. Probably, 
the species most widely known, by its popular name at 
least, is the so-called "Vegetable Caterpillar," often sent 
from New Zealand. This reaches a height of from Bin. 
to 8in., the club being from 3iu. to 4in. long, and |^in. 
thick. It grows out of the body of some large larva 
(usually that of an insect allied to the Otter Moth or 
Ghost Swift), and is often erroneously supposed by the 
finders to be a caterpillar in course of development into 
a Fungus. This Fungus is 0. Hugelii, Corda; though 
more generally referred to in English works by the 
name C Bobertsii, given to it, by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, 
at a later date than Corda's. Mr. Berkeley has described 
a still larger species from Australia, under the name 
SpJicBria Taylori. 

TORBTTBIA (of Vellozo). A synonym of Fisonia 
(which see). 

TOBTOISE-FI.ANT. 

tipea. 

TORTBICINA (from torqueo, to twist). A group of 
Moths, popularly known as Leaf-rollers, because of the 
habit exhibited by the larvae of many species of rolling 
up the leaves of their food-plants into tubes, in which they 
shelter themselves from birds and other foes. Inside the 
tubes the larvae live and feed in safety ; but when the 
food-plant is shaken, each larva drops from its tube, and 
hangs suspended by a, silken thread. When the danger 
is past, the larva climbs up the thread, and regains the 
shelter of the tube. Many larvae become pupae in the 
tubes. Some species live in roots or twigs {see Itetinia), 
or in unripe fruits {see Apple or Codlin Grab). The 
Tortricina are all of small size, scarcely any of the moths 
reaching lin. in spread of wings. -The body is slender, 
but the wings are comparatively broad, and when at rest 
they slope like the roof of a house above the body. In 
many, the costa, or front margin, of the wings is pecu- 
liarly curved; so that the insect at rest is not unlike a 
bell in outline when seen from above. The front wings 
are, in most of the species, rather uniformly coloured ; 
usually being some shade of brown, with darker markings, 
or bands and spots. Some show metallic spots ; and others 
have the wings variegated with black and white, while 
others have them some uniform shade of green. The 
palpi, or feelers attached to the mouth-pieces, are short 
and inconspicuous. The larvas have never less than 
sixteen prolegs, or sucking feet, on the hinder rings of 
the body. 

A good many species of this group are injurious to 
cultivated plants, often by eating the leaves ; e.g., Tortrix 
viridana sometimes strips Oak-trees bare. Boses are 
also much damaged by several species that live in the 
rolled leaflets, or inside the leaf-bads and flower-buds. 
Most fruit-trees are more or less liable to similar in- 
juries; and the Coniferce often have the twigs pierced 
up the centre by the larvae. Herbaceous plants, though 
occasionally attacked, are far less often seriously damaged 
than woody plants or shrubs. 

Remedies. These vary according to the nature of the 
injury done. Larvae in tubes are best got rid of by beating 
the branches well over sheets, or over vessels tarred 
inside to prevent the escape of the larvae. The insects 
shaken off should be destroyed. Such as live in twigs 
are more difiicult to dislodge ; but sickly twigs should be 
cut oflf and burned. Fruits tenanted by larvas usually fall 
prematurely, and such windfalls should, without delay, be 
collected from the ground, and destroyed, or given to pigs, 
as the larvEe very soon bore out of the fruits, and pass into 
the soil, there to remain all winter as pupae. Further 
information is given under Moths, Oak (Insect Pests), 
and Tortriz. 



TOBTRIX (from torqueo, to twist ; in aUnsion to the 
leaves of plants being twisted or rolled by the larvae, to 
form tubes in which they live). The leading genus of the 
group of small Moths known as the Tortricina. The 
genera in this group are distinguished from one another 
by very slight characters, so that it is difficult for any 
one but a specialist to be sure of the genera and species. 
Tortrix is closely related to several other genera, and its 
extent is somewhat uncertain ; some specialists forming 
several genera from an assemblage of species that others 
consider ought to be retained in one genus. In the genus, 
even when most restricted, there are several species 
hurtful to gajden produce and to cultivated trees. Of 
these the most destructive is T. viridana. This insect 
has the fore wings pale green, with their front margin 
sulphur-yellow; they extend from fin. to lin. in span. 
The larvae live in tubes formed by rolling up leaves of 
almost all kinds of trees, and of some shrubs; but they 
are peculiarly destructive to Oaks, which they occasionally 
strip absolutely bare. T. icterana has pale-ochreous wings, 
and is about the same size as T. viridana. Its larvae feed 
mostly in rolled leaves of herbs, and may be looked on 
as almost harmless, as they usually feed on weeds. T. he- 
parana and T. ribeana are both brown, with darker 
markings. The larvae of both feed on the leaves of various 
trees, and are at times hurtful to fruit-trees. T. {(Enectra) 
Pilleriana, though very rare in Britain, is, in some seasons, 
very destructive to Vines in France, and elsewhere 
on the Continent, stripping off the leaves. The larvas 
have been observed passing the winter sheltered under 
loose bark, emerging in spring to feed on the buds and 
young leaves. The fore wings of this Moth have a spread 
of only about fin. ; they are pale ochreous, with a brown 
patch near the base, and a brown cross-bar in the middle. 
The other British species of the genus are not sufficiently 
hurtful to call for special mention. 

Kemedies. These are given under Tortricina. 

TOBTUIiA (of Roxburgh). A synonym of Friva 
(which see). 

TOKTUOTTS. Having an irregular, bending, and 
turning direction. 

TOBULOSI!. Slightly torose. 
TORUS. The same as Thalamus (which see). 
TOTARA FINE. See Fodocarpus Totara. 
TOUCH - mE - NOT. See Impatieus noli-me- 
tangere. 

TOURITRFORTIA (named in memory of Joseph 
Pitton de Tonmefort, 1656-1708, the distinguished 
author of an arrangement of plants under the title of 
" Institutiones Eei Herbariae"). Including Messerschmidia. 
Okd. Boraginem. A large genus (nearly 100 species) of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy trees or shrubs, sometimes 
sarmentose or twining, very rarely sub-shrubs, broadly 
dispersed over the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers 
rather small, cymose ; calyx flve-parted ; corolla with a 
cylindrical tube and five imbricated or induplicate lobes ; 
stamens five, affixed to the tube, included. Leaves 
alternate, entire. The species have little or no horti- 
cultural merit. Only two call for mention here : both 
thrive in any fairly good soil. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, 
with heat in the case of T. heliotropioides, which is the 
prettiest plant of the genus. 

T. nrutlcosa (shrubby), fl. sweet-scented ; corolla yellow, 
salver-shaped, the tube much longer than the calyx ; cymes 
terminal, loosely trichotomous-corymbose. June. t. petiolate, 
lanceolate or elongated ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, rather 
obtuse at base, 3m. long. h. 4ft. Canaries, 1800. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. B. 464.) 
T. heliotropioides (Heliotrope-like). Summer Heliotrope. 
Jl. the colour and shape of those of the common Heliotrope 
{H. peruvianum), but devoid of scent. May. I. elliptic, obtuse, 
pubescent on both sides, the margins undulated. Branches 
terete, and, as well as the petioles, hairy, h. 2ft. Buenos Ayres, 
1829. Stove sub-shrub. (B. M. 3096.) 
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TOUBiIMiTIA (named in honour of Maro Antoine 
Louis Claret de la Tourrette, 1729-1793, a friend of 
Rousseau, and author of several botanical works). Stns. 
Dombmja, Medira. Ord. Bignoniacece. A monotypio 
genus. The species is a hardy, climbing herb (or sub- 
shrub ?), usually treated in gardens as an annual. Seeds 
should be sown, early in spring, on a hotbed. When the 
young plants are strong enough to handle, they may be 
planted in light soil, against a wall or pillar. 

T. lappacea (Bur-like), jl. in long, spicate racemes, on teiminal 
peduncles ; calyx two-parted, deciduous ; corolla purple-violet, 
with a very unequally bilabiate limb ; stamens four, dirtynamous. 
,luly. /. opposite, di- or trichotomously divided ; segments 
petlohilate, membranous, serrated ; petioles produced into a 
branched tendril or leaflet. Branches slender, tetragonal. Ii. 6ft. 
Mountains of tropical America, 1788, (B. M. 3749.) 

TO V ARIA. A synonym of Smilacina (which see). 

TOVOraiTA (from ToiJomite, the Caribbean name 
of T. guianense). Stns. Beauhm-noisia, Marialva, and 
Micrnnfhera. Ord. Gntti/erw. A genus comprising about 
a score species of tropical American, stove trees or 
shrubs, with resinous .iuice. Flowers often rather small, 
oymose-umbellate or in dense panicles ; sepals two or 
four ; petals four to ten, imbricated, often twin-seriate ; 
stamens indefinite. Fruit often obovoid-oblong or pyri- 
form. Leaves penninerved. The three species intro- 
duced are handsome trees, thriving in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. Eipened cuttings will root freely in 
sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 

T, Cholsyana (Choisy's). fi. yellow ; sepals four, the two inner 
ones petalold ; petals eight to eleven ; pedicels shoi-ter than the 
flowers ; male cymes terminal, few-flowered. May. I. oblong, 
acute at base, shortly and rather obtusely acuminate at apex, 
entire, /i. 20ft. Cayenne, 1823. SvN. Micranthem chmiiefolia. 

T. ffuctipendula (pendulous-fruited), fl. yellowish, on jointed 
pedicels ; sepals two ; petals four ; peduncles flliform, axillary 
and terminal, two or three-flowered, elongated. .January and 
February, fr. turbinate, pendulous, crowned by the permanent 
styles. L oblong, acutely and sharply acuminate, Sin. long. 
h, 18ft. Peru. SvN. BeauhaynoiRla fritctipendula. 

T. guyanensis (Guiana). JL dioecious ; sepals-two ; petals four, 
gi'een ; anthers white ; pedicels jointed ; peduncles corymbose, 
dichotomous, thick, terminal. June. I. ovate-oblong, bluntly 
acuminate, somewhat stem-clasping, coriaceous, 4in. to 5in. long, 
white beneath, h. 10ft. Guiana and Brazil, 1827. (A. G. 364.) 
Syn. Mafialva riuyanenaifi. 

TOWN CRESS. A common name for Lepidium 
sativum (which see). 

TOXICOBENDROIT (from toxieon, poison, and 
dendron, a tree ; alluding to the poisonous nature of the 
fruits). Stn. Hyanarlme. Ord. Eiiphorbiacece. A small 
genus (two species) of small, rigid, much-branched, green- 
house trees, endemic in South Africa. Flowers dioecious, 
apetalous, axillary, the males densely cymulose and shortly 
pedunculate, or loosely racemose, the females solitary, 
shortly pedicellate. Capsule sub-globose, thick, hard. 
Leaves opposite or often whorled, entire, rigidly coriaceous. 
T. cai ense, the only species introduced, succeeds in well- 
drained, sandy loam. When at rest, water should be 
sparingly given. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

T. capense (Cape of Good Hope). Jl., male panicle about one- 
third the length of the leaves, slightly puberulous, cluster- 
flowered ; bracts thick, ovate-lanceolate. June. I. sub-lanceo. 
late, linear, narrowly oblong, ov elliptic, cuneate-narrowed at 
base, rounded and obtuse at apex, paler beneath, glabrous. 
Flowering branches terete, h. 5ft. to 6ft. 1783. Svis'. Hyw- 
nachne glohosa. 

TOXICOFKLiEA (from toxieon, poison, and phloros, 
bark ; in allusion to the poisonous rind). Stn. AcoTc- 
anthera. Ord. Apocynacece. A small genus (three species) 
of very poisonous, tall, greenhouse shrubs or small trees ; 
two are natives of South Africa, and the third is Abyssinian. 
Flowers white, or pink on the outside, odorous ; calyx five- 
parted, eglandnlar ; corolla salver-shaped, with a cylindrical 
tube and five twisted lobes ; cymes sub-racemose, dense, 
sub-sessile in the axils. Berry globose, one or two-seeded. 
Leaves opposite, thickly coriaceous, obliquely penniveined. 



Tozicoplilaea — continued. 
The two introduced species thrive in a light, rich soil, with 
an occasional watering of weak liquid manure. Cuttings 
root readily under a hand glass, in moderate heat. 
T. cestroldes (Cestrum-like). A synonym of T. Thnnbergii. 
T. spectabllls (showy).* Wintersweet. Jl. white, in terminal and 
axdlary corymbs, which form a very large, dense spray, fre- 
quently over 2ft. in length ; perfume sweet and powerful. 
Spring. I. elliptic, h. 4ft. to 6ft. South Africa, 1872. (G. C. 
1872, 363 1 Gn. July, 1877 ; R. H. 1879, 270.) 
T. Thunbergll (Thunberg's). /. yellowish, tipped with brown, 
expanding in the afternoon ; corymbs sessile, axillary, usually 
eight-flowered. February to April. I. lanceolate-oblong, coria- 
ceous, h, 6ft. to 7ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1787. The correct 
name of this plant is now AcokafdJiera venenata. (I. H. 1885, 
543.) SvN. T. L-estnikh's (R. G. 940 ; R. H. 1880, 370). 

TOXOSTIGMA. A synonym of Arnebia (which 

spe). 

TRACHEA (derivation uncertain). A small genus of 
Night-moths (Noetuce), of which only one species, T. pini- 
perda, or the Pine Beauty Moth, is found in Britain. The 




Fig. 67. TaACHEA piniperda. 

size, form, and markings of the moth are shown in Fig. 
67. The front wings are brick-red, or reddish-brown, 
mixed with grey and pale orange ; there are darker 
oblique cross-lines, and whitish spots towards the middle 
of each wing, the centre of the larger spot being filled 
up with orange-grey. The moths fiy in the early spring. 
The larv£e are slender ; when full - grown, they are 
yellowish-green, with a white line down the middle of 
the back, and a double line (white above, and orange 
beneath) along each side above the legs. The young 
larvae are of a uniform green colour. They feed on the 
leaves of Fir-trees during summer, and, when full-fed, 
spin slight cocoons in crevices of the bark, or under the 
soil, and in them become brown pupte. 

Where these Moths are conspicuously hurtful to Coni- 
fers, their numbers may be reduced by shaking them off 
the branches, and preventing them from ascending the 
trunk by putting a ring of tar around it. The pupas 
also should be sought for in the crevices of the bark, 
and by turning up the soil around the trunks to a depth 
of three or four inches. This insect is, however, seldom 
so abundant as to do much harm in any part of Britain. 



TRACHEA, TRACHENCHTMA. Spiral 
air-tubes, containing a spiral thread of considerable tough- 
ness and elasticity. 

TRACHELITTIVI (from tracJielos, the neck ; alluding 
to the supposed efficacy of the plants in diseases of the 
trachea). Throatwort. Ord. Cainpaniilacew. A small 
genus (four or five species) of hardy, perennial herbs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of the Mediterranean region. Flowers 
sub-umbellate or in a corymbosely-branched panicle ; calyx 
tube adnate, the limb five-parted ; corolla narrow-tubular, 
shortly five-lobed at apex ; stamens free. Leaves ex- 
stipulate. Only one species calls for mention here. It 
thrives in a compost of sandy loam and vegetable mould. 
Increased by seeds, sown on a slight hotbed, in spring ; 
or by cuttings of young shoots, inserted in sandy soil, in 
April, or at the end of summer. 

T. cseruleum (blue). Jl. small, very numerous, corymbose ; 
corolla violet-blue, salver-shaped, with a long and very narrow 
tube. August. ;. ovate, acute, deeply serrated, on short 
petioles. Stem erect, h. 2ft. Italy and Spain, 1640. (B. E. 72.) 

T. o, album (white). This only difl:ers from the type in having 
white flowers. 
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TRACHELOSFEKMUM (from trachelos, the neck, 
and sperma, a seed ; alludingr to the apical elongation of 
the seeds). Stns. Parechites, Rhynchospermum (of 
Lindley). Obd. Apocynacea. . A small genus (four 
species) of stove or greenhouse shrubs, inhabiting the 
East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and Eastern Asia, 
extending as far as Japan. Flowers white, in loose, 
terminal or pseudo-axillary cymes ; calyx small, five- 
parted, with five to ten glandular scales at base within ; 
corolla salver-shaped, with a cylindrical tube, a constricted 
throat, and five oblong, twisted lobes ; filaments very short ; 
disk annular, truncate or five-lobed. Leaves opposite, 
scattered, penniveined. T. jasminoides is a pretty, green- 
house climber, of easy culture in a compost of light loam 
and peat. It may be readily increased by cuttings. 

T, jasminoides (Jasmine-like).* Jl. white, very fragrant, several 
in a cyme ; corolla tube contracted below the middle, hairy 
within at the mouth, the lobes waved, with reflexed margins ; 
peduncles solitary, axillary or terminal, much longer than the 
leaves. July. I. on very short petioles, ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
the younger ones pale yellow-green. Shanghai, 1846. Syn. 
Rhvnchospermum jasminoides (B. M. 4737 ; J. H. S. i., p. 74 ; 
L. & P. F. G. il. 147). 

T. j. angustifollum (narrow-leaved). A form with smaller, 
narrower leaves than the type ; it proves hardy when grown 
against a wall in the open air in the south of England. Syn. 
Rhynchoapermum angustifoUutn. 

TBiACHYCARFXTS (from trachys, rough, and Icarpos, 
fruit ; probably in allusion to the rough, hairy fruit). Obd. 
PalmcB. A small genus (four species) of greenhouse or 
half-hardy, unarmed Palms ; two inhabit the mountains 
of North India and Burmah, the third is Chinese, and 
the fourth Japanese. Flowers yellowish, small ; spathes 
many, rather large, compressed, obliquely cut, thickly 
coriaceous, tomentose ; spadices many, short or elongated, 
robust, densely or loosely flowered. Fruit yellowish, small, 
globose, ellipsoid, or sub-reniform, one-seeded. Leaves 
terminal, orbicular or semi-orbicular, deeply plioate-multi- 
fid ; segments narrow, induplicately bifid ; rachis none ; 
ligule very short ; petioles biconvex ; sheath entire. Cau- 
dices solitary and tall, or dwarf and tufted. The species 
are of very easy culture in a compost of rich, strong 
loam, to which is added a small portion of vegetable 
mould and sand. Perfect drainage, and copious supplies 
of water throughout the summer, are most essential to 
success. Propagation may be effected by suckers, which 
generally appear in considerable quantities ; or by seeds. 
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Fig. 68, Trachycabpus excelsus, in a Young State. 

T. excelsns (tall).* fl., spadix 1ft. long, duplicately branched; 
spathes membranous, fuscous, tubular, bifid at apex. l. in 
young specimens oblong, in adults transversely oblong, concave, 
digitately multipartite, lift, in diameter ; segments fifteen to 
sixty, linear, somewhat obtuse, bidentate or shortly bifid, the 
teeth or segments obtuse ; petioles above loosely concave, below 
convex, lift, long, the margins smooth or armed with small 
teeth. II. 24ft. China and Japan, 1844. See Fig. 68. (F. d. S. 2368.) 
Syn. Chamcerops exceUa. 

T. Fortunel (Fortune's).* fl. yellow ; inflorescence densely pani- 
culate, more than 9in. long. I. semi-orbicular, flabellate, Hft. 



Trachycarpns — continued. 

long and broad, cut half-way or more down ; segments jin. to lin. 
broad, pendulous towards their tips ; petioles lift, or more long, 
unarmed, or the margins very obscurely toothed. Gaudex 8ft. to 
12ft. high, the lower portion marked with the scars of fallen 
leaves. China, 1849. Hats, brooms, brushes, cordage, sandals, 
and whole dresses, are made, by the natives, of the fibrous sheaths 
of old leaves. (G. C. n. s., xxiv., p. 305.) Syn. Chcmioerops Fortunei 
(B. M. 5221). 

T. khasyanns (Khasyan). fl., spadix ..ft. long, the lower half 
concealed by the spathes, of which there are three ; branches of 
the spadix exserted, quite naked. I. flabelliform, reniform, 2ft. 
long, 3ift wide ; segments about sixty-five, the lateral ones 
shortest, 12in. to 14in. long, but more deeply divided than the 
others, linear, their segments 2iin. to 3in. long, narrow, acute ; 
petioles IJft. long, with irregular, denticulate margins. Trunk 
5in. in diameter. ' h. 9ft. Khasya Mountains. Syn. Cham^erops 
kltasi/fijia. 

T. Martiana (Martins'), fl., spadices many, in adults much- 
branched, spreading, many-flowered, fr. ovate, sub-solitary, 
lepidoted. f. palmately multifid ; segments bifid at apex ; sheath 
cylindrical, obliquely truncate. Caudex 26ft. high, cylindrical 
above, 4in. to 6in. in diameter, fusco-cinereous, marked with the 
scars of fallen leaves. Himalayas. Syn. Chamcerops Martiana. 

TRACHTMEITE (from trachys, rough, and hymen, 
a membrane ; alluding to the channels of the fruit). 
Stns. Didiscus, Huegelia. Ord. UTnhelliferce. A genus 
comprising about fourteen species of stove or greenhouse, 
annual or perennial herbs ; one inhabits New Caledonia, 
another Borneo, and the rest are endemic in Australia. 
Flowers white or blue, in simple umbels; calyx teeth 
minute or obsolete ; petals entire, obtuse, imbricated ; 
involueral bracts linear, often connate. Leaves ternately 
dissected or rarely undivided, toothed ; stipules wanting. 
T. cwrulea, the only species worth describing in this work, 
is a rather coarse, erect, more or less hirsute, greenhouse 
annual or biennial. It should be raised from seeds, sown 
on a gentle hotbed. 

T. cserulea (blue). /. usually blue ; petals unequal ; involueral 
bracts numerous, linear ; peduncles long, each bearing an umbel 
of very numerous fiowers, lin. to 2in. in diameter. July. I. once 
or twice tripartite ; lobes linear-cuneate, trifid or incised, acute ; 
upper floral leaves small, simple or trifid. ft. 1ft. to 2ft. West 
Australia, 1827. (B. B. 1225.) Syn. Didiscus camdam (B. M. 
2875). 

TRACHTlfflENE (of De CandoUe). A synonym of 
Siebera (which see). 

TRACHTNOTIA. A synonym of Spartiua (which 

see). 

TRACHTSTEraOIT (from trachys, rough, and 
stemon, a stamen ; alluding to the villous filaments of 
one of the species). Stns. Nordmannia, Psilostemon. 
Obd. Boraginem. A genus including only a couple of 
species of hardy, erect, branched, hispid, perennial herbs, 
found in the Orient. Flowers pink or white, pedicellate ; 
calyx five-cleft ; corolla tube cylindrical, five-scaled within, 
the five lobes linear, spreading, or at length revolute ; 
stamens five ; cymes rather loose, bundle-flowered. Nutlets 
four, erect. Eadieal leaves often ample, long-petiolate ; 
cauline ones few, alternate. T. orientalis, the only species 
calling for description here, thrives in ordinary soil; it 
may be multiplied by seeds, or by divisions. 

T, orientalis (Eastern), fl. purplish-blue, copious, on long pedi- 
cels ; corolla lobes revolute, pilose outside at the apex. March 
to May. I. hispid, broad ; lower ones cordate ; upper cauline 
ones ovate-lanceolate, narrowed at base. Stem hispid, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. 1752. (G. C. n. s., xiv., p. 17.) Syn. Boraqo orientalis 
(B. E. 288 ; S. F. G. 175). 



TRACHTTELLA. 

see). 



A synonym of Delima (which 



TRADESCANTIA (named in honour of John Trades- 
cant, gardener to Charles I. ; he died in 1638). Spider- 
wort. Stn. Ephemeriim. Including Descantaria, Pyrrheima. 
Ord. GommeUnaceo}. A genus comprising about thirty-two 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, perennial herbs, 
natives of North and tropical America. Flowers more or 
less pedicellate, numerous or few in a cyme, very rarely 
solitary ; sepals distinct, concave, green or coloured ; petals 
distinct, obovate or orbicular, sub-equal; stamens six, 
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Tradescantia — continued. 
all usually perfect ; oymes simple, variably disposed. Leaves 
variable. Stem simple or branched, diffuse, ascending, or 
erect. The best species are here described. They are 
amongst the easiest of plants to cultivate. Cuttings of 
the stove and greenhouse species root readily at almost 
any season, if inserted in light soil, in moderate heat. 
The hardy Tradesoantias, of which T. I'irgiaica is one of 
the best, may readily be propagated by division ; the 
plants succeed in ordinary garden soil. 

T. oarlclfolla (Sedge-leaved). A synonym of T. inniijiica. 
T. orassifolia (thick-leaved), fl: resembling those of T. vir- 
ginica ; sepals whitish, woolly ; petals purplish-rose or blue ; 
umbels three to six on a branch, sessile, axillary, the upper with 
two bracts, the lower with one. August. I. ellipsoid or narrow- 
lanceolate, woolly-villous beneath. Stem scarcely divided. Root 
a large tuber. A. 2ft. Mexico, 1796. Half-hardy. (B. M. 1598.) 
T. o. aoanlis (stemlesa). Stem shorter or scarcely any. (B. R. 
1840, 34, under name of T. iride.^cens.) 

T. o. glabrata (glabrous), fl., sepals white-woolly. I. glabrous 
on both sides, the margins white-woolly. Syn. T, speciosa, 

T. orassula (rather thick), fl., sepals hairy-pilose ; petals white ; 
umbels many-flowered, loose, mostly terminal, rarely also one 
or two in the axils ; pedicels glabrous. July. I. oblong, rather 
obtuse, 4in. long, glabrous, ciliated-pilose on the margins. Stem 
glabrous, sub-corymbosely branched, h. lift. Brazil, 1825. 
Stove. (B. M. 2935 ; h. B. C. 1560.) 

T. discolor (discoloured). A synonym of Rfweo discolor. 

T, elata (tall). A synonym of T. virglnica. 

T. erecta (erect). A synonym of Tiitaittia fugax erecta. 

T, fnsoata (fuscous), fl., sepals rather thick, densely rusty -hairy 
outside ; petals bluish-purple, round ; peduncles axillary, crowded, 
one to three-flowered. September. I. 6in. to Sin. long, oblong, 
acute, scarcely acuminate, narrowed or attenuated at base, 
more or less petiolate. Stem short or scarcely any, clothed with 
dark sanguineous hairs. Brazil, 1820. Stove. (B. M. 2330; 
B. R. 482 ; L. B. C. 374.) Syn. Piirrheima Loddigesii (of 
gardens). 

T. glabra (smooth). A synonym of T. virgin ica. 

T. iridescens (iridescent). A synonym of T. crassifolia acautis. 

T. latifolla (broad-leaved). A synonym of Tlnantia fugax 
erecta. 

T. multiflora (many-flowered), ft., sepals ovate, hairy, equalling 
the white petals ; umbels terminal and axillary ; peduncles hairy, 
shorter than the leaves. June. I. ovate, sub-cordate-rounded 
at base, pointed, lin. to 2in. long. Stem sscending. Jamaica, 
1824. Stove. SYX. T. procumhens. 

T. navlcularis (boat-shaped), ft. similar to those of T. vir- 
ginica ; petals of a beautiful pink, twice the length of the 
navicular sepals ; umbel terminal, solitary, many-flowered. 
Summer. I. Sin. long, sessile, fleshy, navicular, ovate, acute, 
ciliated on the margins, very thickly dotted beneath. Stem 
stoloniferous at base, scarcely branched; floriferous branches 
geniculate-ascending. Peru. Stove. (R. G. 901.) 

T. pllosa (pilose). A synonym of T. mrginica pilosa. 

T. prooumbens (procumbent). A synonym of T. multiflora. 

T. pulohella (pretty). /., sepals and pedicels nearly glabrous; 
petals rose-coloured or bluish. July. I. elliptic-lanceolate or 
lanceolate, sessile, 2in. long, acute, often rounded and somewhat 
stem-clasping at base, glabrous. Stem procumbent; branches 
sub-erect, glabrous. Mexico, 1825. Greenhouse. 

T. rosea (rose-coloured), fl. iin. in diameter ; petals bright 
rose-coloured, three times as long as the ovate-lanceolate 
sepals ; cymes solitary or in pairs, few-flowered ; peduncles 
terminal, 3in. to 6in. long. June to August. I. linear-lanceolate, 
fringed on the margins. Stem simple, slender, smooth, 6in. to 
Sin. high. North Carolina, 1802. Hardy. (L. B. 0. 370 ; 
S. B. F. G. 183.) 

T. speolosa (showy). A synonym of T. crasxi.falia glabrata. 

T. snb-aspera (rather rough). A synonym of T. virginica. 

T. tumlda (tumid). A synonym of T. nrgiiuca tniiMa. 

T. undata (waving). A synonym of Tinantia fugax erecta. 

T. volutlna (velvety), fl., sepals and pedicels softly pubes- 
cent ; petals purplish-rose ; umbels terminal and axillary, 
many-flowered. May. I. Sin. long, sessile, oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, densely and softly pilose above, very shortly silky-villous 
beneath. Stem branched, softly whitish-villous. h. lift. 
Guatemala, 1850. Stove. 

T. virginica (Virginian).* Flower of a Day ; Common Spider- 
wort, fl. lin. in diameter, closely packed in two rows in the 
bud, each with an ovate, scarious bract at the base; petals 
violet, purplish, or whitish, like the style and densely-bearded 
filaments, twice as long as the lanceolate-ovate sepals ; cymes 
axillary and terminal, sessile, many-flowered. March to May. 
I linear, broadest at base, mostly purple-veined. Stems 5in. to 
2ft. high. Florida and northward, 1629. Hardy. (B. M. 105.) 

Vol. IV. 



Tradescantia — continued. 

SYNS. T. earicifolia (B. M. 3546), T. elata (L. B. C. 1513), 

T. glahra, T. suh-aspcra (B. M. 1597). Of this species there are 

several varieties. 
T. V. alba (white). A variety having white flowers. (15. M 3501.) 
T. V. pllosa (pilose), fl. , upper umbels many, sessile in the axils 

of the leaves ; lower ones pedunculate, with two lanceolate-linear 

lu'acts. (B. R. 1055.) Sv.v. T. pilosa (B. M. 3291). 
T. V. tumlda (tumid). Jl, umbels sessile in the axils. Stem 

thickened. Syn. T. tii,„iihi (B. R. 1340, 42). 







FIG. 69. TRADESCANTIA WARSCEWICZIANA. 

T. Warscewlcziana (Warscewicz's). fl. many, densely crowded 

in a branched panicle ; sepals and pedicels Ulac ; petals purple. 

May. I. narrow-oblong, about Sin. long, acuminate, sessile. 

Stem robust, erect, 4in. to 16in. high. Guatemala. Stove. See 

Fig. 69. (B. M. 5188.) 
T, zebrlna (Zebrina). A synonym of Zebriim pendnla. 

TRAGACANTK GUSI PLANT. See Astragalus 
Tragacantlia. 

TBAGIA (named in honour of Jerome Book, 1498- 
1554 — generally called Tragus, the Greek for Book 
[Buck] — a German botanist). Obd. Ewpliorbiaceae. A 
large genus (about fifty species) of stove herbs or sub- 
shrubs, inhabiting warm regions. Flowers monoecious, 
apetalous, racemose. Leaves alternate, petiolate, toothed 
or lobed. The species, a few of which have been intro- 
duced, possess no beauty, and are not particularly in- 
teresting. 

TRAGIUSI. Included under Pimpinella. 

TBAGOPOOON (from tragos, a goat, and pogon, a 
beard ; alluding to the long, silky beard of the seeds) . 
Goat's Beard. Including Qeropogon. Okd. Compositos. 
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Tra^opogon — continued. 
A genns of hardy, biennial or perennial herbs, natives 
of Europe, North Africa, and temperate and siib-tropioal 
Asia. Abont forty species have been described, but the 
number may be considerably reduced. Flower-heads 
yellow or blue (or purple P), terminal, homogamous ; ray 
florets ligulate, truncate, five-toothed ; involucre cylin- 
drical or narrowly oampanulate, the bracts one-seriate, 
often much elongated ; receptacle flat or at length con- 
vex, foveolate ; achenes glabrous or slightly hispid ; pap- 
pus bristles indefinite, one-seriate. Leaves alternate, 
linear, entire, amplexicaul, often grass-like. A selection 
of the introduced species is given below. Seeds only 
require to be sown in ordinary garden soil. 

T. crocifollus (Crocus-leaved), fi.-heads violet, on terete pe- 
duncles ; involucre five or six-leaved ; achenes muricate-scabrous. 
June. I. narrow-linear, straight, h. Ift. Italy, 1739. A glabrous 
biennial. 

T. ^laber (smooth).* fi.-heads purplish, solitary at the slightly- 
thickened tips of the stems or branches ; involucre eight-leaved, 
as long as the rays. July. I. elongated, half-amplexicaul. Stem 
simple or rarely branched, terete. A. l^ft. South Europe, 170*. 
A glabrous biennial. Syn. Geropogon glaber (B. M. 479). 

T. major (greater). fi.-heads yellow ; involucre of twelve to fifteen 
scales, the outer ones exceeding the ray florets ; peduncles ob- 
conical-fistulose at apex. May. I. straight, lanceolate-linear, 
acuminate. h. 5ft. Austria, 1788. A glabrous perennial. 
(J. F. A. 29.) 




Fig. 70. TRAGOPoeON poerifolius. 



T. porrlfoUns (Leek-leaved). Salsafy; Vegetable Oyster, &c. 
fi.-heads rose-coloured or fiame-purple ; involucre of eight scales ■ 
peduncles obconical-flstulose at apex. May and June. I. straight' 
lanceolate-linear, acuminate, the sheaths slightly dilated, h 3ft 



Tragopogfon — continued. 

North Europe (naturalised in England). A glabrous biennial. 
See Fig. 70. (Sy. En. B. 801.) For culture, &c., see Salsafy. 

T. pratensis (meadow-loving). Common Goat's Beard ; Noon- 
flower ; Shepherd's Clock ; Star of Jerusalem, &o. fi.-heads yellow, 
Jin. to 2in. in diameter ; involucre obconioal, of about eight bracts, 
often streaked with brown ; scapes scarcely thickened upwards. 
June and July. I. flexuous, gradually contracted upwards ; radi- 
cal ones channelled above. Stems stout, erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 
Europe (Britain). Plant glabrous, or the involucre slightly cot- 
tony Biennial. (Sy. En. B. 798-800.) 

T. roseus (rose-coloured). A synonym of T. ruber. 

T, ruber (red), fi. rose-coloured or diluted mth purple, on terete 
peduncles ; involucre of about eight bracts. May. I. lanceolate- 
linear, slightly undulated, glaucous. Stems erect, leafy, glaucous. 
h. lift. Siberia, 1826. Young plant cobweb-woolly. Perennial. 
Syn. T. roseus. 



TRAILERS. 



Creepers. 



TRAIN'IIl'G. This term, as used in gardening, refers 
to the management of trees and plants, more especially 
when in a young state, by regulating their branches to 
give all a fair amount of space and exposure to light. 
Many trees and plants, if allowed to grow in a natural 
way, would assume proportions far beyond the limited 
accommodation which is available for them when under 
cultivation, and, besides, would be crowded and unfruitful. 
Pruning is first of all necessary, but with it Training 
is closely associated ; the branches that are reserved either 
temporarily or permanently, when pruning, have afterwards 
to be dealt with in a similar manner in Training. 
Besides disposing of branches to give all plenty of space 
and light, there is also the necessity for regulating them, 
so as to prevent the sap flowing to any one branch, or 
part of the plant, at the expense of another, and to the 
detriment of both. An unequal flow of sap causes over- 
luxuriance in one part, and weakness in another. By 
Training, much of this irregularity may be prevented; in 
fact, it is one of the principal objects to be kept in 
mind. It is pretty generally known, by persons engaged 
in gardening pursuits, that sap will flow most readily 
into straight branches, which pass from the root in an 
upright, or nearly upright, direction, and not so freely into 
others proceeding obliquely or horizontally from the same 
starting-point. If, therefore, a tree, which it is desired 
should be about equally strong in all its branches, shows — 
as naturally it will do if not attended to — a disposition to 




Fig. 71. Fan Training. 

grow irregularly, it must be corrected at an early stage. 
This constitutes one of the principal objects which may be 
effected by Training. The fact of sap flowing most 
forcibly into branches trained in an upright direction, 
supplies the means, as by elevating or depressing the 
points during the growing season, according to vigDiir 
shown, the circulation may be encouraged, or checked, 
in M. most marked manner, and the development will be 
more generally alike throughout 

In the management of oultivaLed trees, several methods 
of Training are adopted, some kinds, and also some 
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Training — continued. 
positions, being better adapted for one than for another. 
Fruit-trees are those more espeoially referred to ; it is 
an easy matter to train annual climbers, both indoors and 
out, if only the necessary requirements of the plant are 
kept in Tiew. The same may also be said of creepers or 
trailers generally, when their shoots are suffi- 
ciently thinned out. The methods of Training 
a plant to a rafter, on a wire trellis, or round 
a certain number of sticks, are matters 
which scarcely need an explanation. 

The principal methods of Training adopted 
for wall-fruit trees are the Fan, Horizontal, 
Oblique, and Cordon, all being subject, more 
or less, to modifications ; for the open ground. 
Pyramids, Bushes, and Standards are the 
shapes most favoured. Fan Training is 
generally adopted for stone fruits — Apricots, 
Cherries, Peaches, and Plums. The trees 
may be worked on dwarf or tall stocks, but 
on the latter the system is. often modified 
by bringing some of the branches down on 
either side of the stem when there is space. 

Fan Training must be commenced on 
maiden trees, that is, trees which have 
been worked the previous year and have 
made one strong shoot. This is out down nearly to 
the point of union, in order to induce the production of 
shoots therefrom to eventually form the principal branches. 
One of the chief conditions to be aimed at in Fan Training 
is to get the head equally balanced, by having the same 
number of shoots on one side of the centre as on the 
other, as shown, for example, in Fig. 71. If sufBoient 
can be secured the first year for starting an evenly- 
balanced head, an advantage is gained which the tree 
will always show afterwards. Should a young tree start 
irregularly, and misplaced shoots be allowed to develop 
for a season, it is not an easy matter then to secure 
others where they are wanted from the base. Some- 
times, trees are out hard back a second time, but this is 
a most objectionable practice; the less severe cutting 
is resorted to, the better, as it invariably leads to 
branches dying away sooner or later. By regulating the 
young shoots, depressing the stronger and elevating the 
weaker ones, much may be done to equalise the flow 
of sap, and render them all of about equal dimensions 
at the end of the season. In this and in other systems 
of Training, much has to be known by the operator from 
practical experience in the work, and constant attention 
is necessary from the first, to keep the shoots properly 



Training — continued. 
walls or as Espaliers in the open ground. Espalier trees 
are sometimes trained on horizontal wires, as shown in 
Fig. 73. When there is a great length, and in a straight 
lino, wires are preferable to stakes, if only for their dura- 
bility. A young tree with a single upright stem is out 




Fig. 73. Horizontal Training for Espalier Trees on Wires. 



down to about 12in. from the ground, provided there 
are three buds situated near that point, one on either 
side, and one in an eligible position for growing to form 
the leader. The two side shoots should be trained on 
an angle for the first year, and induced to grow, if 
possible, with equal vigour; they can afterwards be 




Fig. 72. Fan Training. 

disposed and the sap regulated. Fig. 72 represents a 
tree trained without a centre shoot ; the sap in such a tree 
would be equally distributed on both of the sides, and it 
is a comparatively easy matter to get the centre filled up 
when once the sides are equalised and the main branches 
established. 

Horizontal Training is largely employed for Pear-trees, 
and sometimes for Apples that are to be grown against 




KiG. 71. Horizontal Training. 

gradually brought down to » horizontal line, to form 
bottom branches. At pruning time the next year, the 
leader is again out down immediately above three other 
buds similarly situated as in the first year, but some 
lOin. or 12in. higher up, according to the distance required 
between the horizontal branches. Thus the work proceeds 
each year (as shown in Pig. 74) ; every pair of branches is 




Fig. 75. Horizontal Training. 
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Traininif — continued. 
therefore, in an established tree, a year older than the 
pair situate immediately above. Unfortunately, it is not 
sa,fe to af^empt more than one step up each year, although, 
■with vigorous trees and a good climate, two may occa- 
sionally be secured by stopping the centre shoot in summer 




Fig. 76. Single Odliqiie Cordons 

at the proper distance up, and training the laterals. This 
is not recommended, as it cannot be expected that a 
lateral from a young shoot will ever mature and form a 
branch equal in strength to another which starts from a, 
ripened bud. Some prefer Training the branches on 
either side, so that they come alternately (see Fig. 75); 




Fig. 77. Treble Oblique Cordon. 

but it is not always certain that every branch can be 
secured just at the point where it is wanted to insure 
alternate regularity. 

In Oblique Training, a centre stem is reserved as in 
the Horizontal method ; but the side branches are allowed 
to point upwards, instead of .being kept to a level. This 




Fig. 78 Double Horizontal Cordon. 

allows a freer circulation of sap, for the reason which 
has been already explained : the system, therefore, favours 
weak-growing sorts, and may be adopted with success for 
Peaches and Nectarines, where the Horizontal would not 
answer. 

Cordon Training admits of a large number of trees 
being cultivated in a. comparatively small space. Apples 
Pears, and Cherries, the fruits of which are borne on 
small spur branches, are specially adapted for Training as 
Cordons. They need but little room, as the branches may 



TraiuiniT — continued. 
be kept pinched back during summer. Single Cordons 
consist only of a single stem, which may be formed from a 
strong maiden tree. These may often be planted about 
2ft. apart, and trained obliquely, as shown in Kg. 76. 
Other oblique forms of Cordons are trained with two, or 
even three stems (as in Fig. 77). Horizontal Cordons are 
best adapted for training along the sides of walks, or 
to form an edging or boundary to fruit-tree quarters, 
&c. The method of Training a Double Horizontal Cordon 




Fig. 79. .Single Horizo.nt.\l Cordon. 

is shown in Fig. 78 , and the Single, which is necessary for 
the ends, or where there are intersecting walks, in Fig. 79. 
Pyramid Training is available for Pears, Apples, and 
Plums, also Cherries for pot-culture, and for outside in 
places where they can be depended upon to succeed away 
from a wall. There are several modifications of Pyramid 
Training, that most generally seen being an upright stem 
furnished with branches from bottom to top, which vary 




Fig. 80. Pyramid Tree. 

in length, so as to form a pyramidal outline (see Fig. 80). 
The branches require regulating and stopping, as the trees 
grow, to keep a free circulation amongst them; and to 
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Training^ — continued. 
obtain good specimens it is necessary to adopt a con- 
siderable system of Training in the early stages, by tying 
branches to fill up blanks, depressing the points of 




Traiuingf — coniinued. 
unduly strong, and make long shoots in place of fruiting 
spurs, a method of tying or bending down the points of 
the branches may be practised with advantage, on some 
of the strongest only, if this is considered sufficient. The 



Fig. 81. Pyramid Training, with Branches bent downwards. 

rigorous shoots, and encouraging weaker ones to grow 
more freely. When Pyramids are inclined to grow 




Fig. 82. Bush Training. 




Fig. 83. Standard Tree. 

tree would then appear as in Fig. 81, a habit which is 
sometimes naturally assumed by large pyramid Pear-trees 
of some varieties. Bush trees are practically Pyramids 
with the leader taken out; they need but little in the 




Fig. 81. Half-Standard Tree. 

way of Training beyond thinning to prevent overcrowding. 
Bush-trained trees (see Pig. 82) of Apples and Peara, the 
former worked on the Paradise-stock, and the latter on 
the Quince, are especially adapted for small gardens ; 
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Training' — contimied. 

they are nsually very prodnotiye, and require but little 
space. 

Standard Training is best suited for orchards, market 
gardens, &c., where grass is grown beneath, and cattle 
or sheep feed thereon, or where other crops and bush 
fruit-trees are cultivated amongst them. There is no 
great ueoessit/ for Training Standard trees artificially ; 
their heads develop evenly enough, as a rule, if they are 
kept suflSciently thinned, after being shortened back for 
the first year or two to get the foundation. Standard 
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Fig. 85. Vertical or Upright Training. 

Training (see Fig. 83) is suitable for Apples, some kinds of 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, in favoured localities. A Half- 
Standard (Pig. 84) is simply a Standard with a shorter 
stem. 

Vertical or Upright Training requires a considerable 
amount of management in keeping the upright shoots 




Fig 



86. Apple-tree Trained Vase-shape, with Dwarf Stem 
AND Upright Branches. 



Trainingf — continued. 
regulated and the tree evenly balanced. Two shoots must 
first . be ■ trained horizontally, and their points turned to 
form the uprights at the extreme ends (see Fig. 8.5). 
These must be kept in advance of all the others in the 
Training process ; the centre will then be the last part of 
the tree to be furnished. This system is not so widely 
practised as others which have been already noticed. 

Apple-trees trained in the shape of a vase, with dwarf 
stem (see Fig. 86), are very ornamental for lawns, &c., 
apart from the value of the fruit which is generally 
produced by them when established and kept pruned 
annually. 

Eeferences to the methods of Training adapted to the 
various kinds of fruits named may be found under 
Cherry, Cnrrant, Fig, Gooseberry, Nectarine, 
Fear, Flnm, Vine, &c. 

TRAMETZIS (from trama, the layer in Hymeno- 
mycetes that supports the hymenium, or spore-bearing 
surface on each side of it, in the gills or in the partitions 
between the pores). A genus of Fungi nearly allied to 
Folyporus (which see), from which, indeed, it differs in 
little save that in Trametes the substance of the trama is 
similar to that of the pileus, while in Pol/yporus it is 
different. The general form of the Fungi in the genus, 
and the situation and appearance of the pores in which 
the hymenium is situated, are well exemplified in T. Pini 




Fig. 8V. Trametes Pini, showing (y) PUeus and («) Openings o£ 
Spore-bearing Tubes. b. Bark of Fir-tree. 

(see Fig. 87). Nine species have been discovered in 
Britain, growing on various trees and shrubs, but all 
rare. T. Pini is, however, by no means rare on the 
Continent, where it sometimes does great injury to living 
Conifers, chiefiy to Pines and Larches, but also fre- 
quently to Spruces, and less often to Silver Firs. In these 
trees it produces a condition known as the "Eed Eot." 
The reproductive organs of the Fungus grow out of the 
sides of the trees, as rusty-brown masses of the form 
figured, and are from Sin. to 6in. across; and they con- 
tinue to slowly increase in size for a long time. The wood 
is destroyed by the action of the mycelium of the Fungus. 
The other species of Trametes are not very hurtful. 
Hartig's T. radieiperda is a synonym of Polyporus annosus, 
which is a most dangerous foe to Conifers, and also, 
though less often, to dicotyledonous trees, destroying the 
roots and trunks. 

Remedies. The treatment required is similar to that 
recommended for Polyporus. 

TRANSPLANTING. The act of removing any 
plant or tree from one situation, and transferring it to 
another, lifting it bodily, and placing the roots in new 
soil. The operation is one which is of the greatest 
practical utility, and is in daily practice on a most 
extensive scale. Because of the possibility of Trans- 
planting, seedlings may be raised in immense quantities 
in a, comparatively small space, and carefully tended in 
the younger stages of growth; plants and trees that are 
gradually developing may be lifted, and allowed additional 
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Transplanting — continued. 
space according to their requirements ; and others, with 
some few exceptions, that reach a oonsiderahle size, may, 
with proper appliances, be transferred to particular situa- 
tions for producing an immediate effect. Transplanting 
forms one of the chief divisions of labour in nurseries, 
where, by its aid, thousands of plants are being con- 
tinually prepared, in a limited area, for dispersing, 
eventually, over hundreds of acres of land. Fruit-trees 
may also be prepared in any quantity in nurseries, and 
grown, if desired, into a, size large enough for . bearing, 
when,, at the. proper season, they may be safely lifted 
and despatched for planting elsewhere, in private and 
other, establishments. 

In private gardens. Transplanting of seedlings of various 
descriptions and sizes forms -part df the' routinte work, 
more or less, all the year round, but more especially 
in spring and early summer. Amongst ,the most im- 
portant points to consider are the. proper seasons for 
performing the work successfully, the . previous prepara- 
tion of the ground, and also the plants, if necessary, the 
operation of lifting, conveying to the new situation, 
and replanting, and after-management until the roots 
have re-established themselves. It scarcely need be 
said that considerable knowledge of the subject, and 
the exercise of much judgment and care, are necessary 
for Transplanting on an extensive scale, and with success. 
Some of these provisions are always essentials in the 
management of every garden. It is next to impossible 
to lift a plant that has been growing in the ground, 
and place it again in soil elsewhere, wi^tbout cutting or 
breaking some of the roots, which, at least in a young 
state, are invariably tender in nearly every kind of 
tree and plant. In some cases this is comparatively 
unimportant — ^it may even be advantageous — but in others 
it may be quite the reverse. Sometimes, the spongioles, 
which extract nourishment from the soil, are numerous, 
and if a few become injured, there are plenty left for 
sustaining the plant ; in other instances, there are but 
few, and then a greater risk is incurred. The proper 
season for Transplanting depends upon the kind of plant. 
Seedlings o£ vegetable crops, and tender or half-hardy 
plants raised under glass, generally need inserting into 
new soil soon after they become large enough to handle, 
in order to allow each individual more space and to prevent 
injury from overcrowding. The operation may have to 
be repeated, in some instances, two or three times before 
the permanent positions are reached; but, as a rule, it 
is with such plants one of the easiest performed, the 
chief precautions requisite being a good watering and 
shade for a few days, should it be necessary. Transplanting 
is, however, always best performed in dull, mild, and 
preferably damp weather : there is then less evaporation 
going on, and the ground is usually in better condition 
for working. Dry weather is not favourable for the work ; 
it is important to watch opportunities, and never to lift 
plants until the new situation has been prepared for 
receiving them. The act of pricking out seedlings and 
frequently removing plants when in a young state, so 
far as may be consistent with their well-being, causes 
an increase of roots and also keeps them closer to the 
base. This is an advantage, inasmuch as every opera- 
tion renders success in any subsequent Transplanting more 
certain, because of its effect in preventing an unlimited 
extension of the main spongioles. Beyond the recom- 
mendation that all seedling plants raised under glass and 
in seed-beds, for growing out of doors, should be moved, 
so far as possible, only when the weather is favourable 
for a quick renewal of growth, little further need be 
said here respecting them. Boot action takes place most 
quickly when the soil is light; it is therefore a good 
plan generally to provide a light compost for seedlings, 
even it they require to be transferred into a heavier one 
when more fully developed. 



Transplantinif — continued. 

The Transplanting of fruit-trees, ornamental and forest- 
trees, and shrubs of every description, into what may be 
considered more or less permanent quarters, forms 
annually a very important undertaking in many esta- 
blishments, particularly when alterations are taking place, 
and new gardens or grounds are being laid out. As 
the usual sources of supply are the nurseries, the trees 
have often to be forwarded a long distance before 
reaching their destination. This not nnfrequently has 
an injurious effect if the soil falls away when unpacking, 
or the roots become dry from a certain amount of exposure, 
which is often unavoidable. There is a vast difference 
between Transplanting trees or shrubs from one place 
to another in the same garden, and procuring them 
from a nursery. In the former case, the roots need 
only be exposed for a very short time if the work is 
properly managed, and, providing the weather is favour- 
able, it may be conducted at seasons when long exposure 
would entail certain loss. Frequent Transplanting in 
the nursery keeps, .as already noted, the - roots close 
home, and this . renders lifting and packing a more 
successful process than it otherwise would be. Trees 
and plants of any description should never be longer 
on a journey than is really necessary; they should 
be unpacked immediately on reaching their destination, 
and, if they cannot be immediately planted in their new 
quarters, the roots should be covered with soO. Root 
action may, and doubtless does, in many subjects, re- 
commence gradually, very soon or directly after the 
work of Transplanting is completed : hence the im- 
portance of placing trees or plants at once in permanent 
positions, to prevent further disturbance. 

The methods of Transplanting vary considerably in 
detail, according to different plants, and the manner 
in which their roots are naturally disposed. Some are 
deep, others shallow, rooting ; and at times it is desirable, 
as in the case of some fruit-trees, to check the natural 
tendency when Transplanting, and to place roots in a 
horizontal direction, instead of allowing them to proceed 
downwards. There are some directions which are 
generally applicable, and these may be briefly referred 
to ; the special details attending the management of 
individual plants or kind of trees can only be given in 
dealing with their cultivation separately. Usually, the 
hole should be first prepared, unless there are two sets 
of workmen — one digging holes, and the other lifting the 
plants. The requisite breadth and depth depends on the 
quantity and length of roots, but plenty of space should 
be allowed to spread them at full length, and to work 
readily aU round. If the top soil is of better quality 
than that beneath, it may be placed on one side of the 
hole and mixed with some new, if the plant requires 
it. The bottom of the hole should be well broken up, and 
raised a little in the centre under the base of the plant. 
Having thus far prepared the hole, the plant may be 
placed in position, and the roots spread out evenly. It 
is best to ascertain first if the depth is all right, by 
laying a rod or drawing a small line across the top, taking 
a fair level on both sides. On no account should tree- 
trunks be buried, though they may be kept slightly lower 
than the ground level, in order that water may readily 
pass to the roots. A rod or line laid close to the trunk 
will show immediately if it is necessary to raise or lower 
the base, and any alteration can soon be made before 
filling in. Carefully spread out aU the roots with the 
hand, and, should there be any hollow places beneath, fill 
in some soil to insure a firm resting-place. All soil that 
is placed in .contact with the roots, both beneath and 
above, should be rather fine, and in a friable condition ; 
this is very important, as hard lumps, or anything of too 
heavy a nature, would not fill up the cavities satisfactorily. 
Once the roots are arranged and covered, the holes may 
be filled up and trodden sufficiently, as the work proceeds, 
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Transplanting — continued. 
to render the whole firm. All trees that are of suiEoient 
height to be blown about and injured by rough winds, 
should be securely staked so soon as transplanted, or sup- 
ported in socae way, for preventing injury to the roots 
which would be caused were the trees allowed to sway 
about. In the case of standard or tall trees, transplanted 
for immediate effect, or for fruit-bearing, two or three guy 
ropes prevent this most effectually, and they may fre- 
quently be dispensed with so soon as the roots re-establish 
themselves. When lifting a tree for Transplanting, it 
is best to tie up with some soft cord any branches that 
may be near the base, and to commence digging out a 
spit of soil outside the line to which it is calculated the 
roots will reach. Then use a fork from the base of the 
tree outwards to separate the roots, but preserve as large 
a ball of earth as may be convenient to move, unless 
the tree is of a sort which transplants readily with 
bare roots. All roots which become mutilated had 
better be cut clean off before replanting ; also any small 
ones, which sometimes die back — as, for instance, when 
trees have to be sent on a long journey. The necessity 
for watering depends very much on the season and 
the nature of the soil ; if the subsoil is gravelly, a 
heavy watering would seldom do any harm, and water 
is the best of all substances for consolidating the top 
soil and roots. Watering is not so requisite in autumn 
as in spring Transplanting ; but attention must be 
given to the subject throughout the summer immediately 
following. A mulching of loose litter or light manure, 
placed above the roots for a season, tends greatly to 
prevent evaporation, and to keep them moist even in dry 
weather. 

The foregoing remarks are generally applicable to 
the Transplanting of any fruit and forest-trees, also all 
shrubs of moderate size that are amenable to the 
operation. The best seasons for performing the work, 
like other details, vary with individual sulsjeots; some 
will transplant successfully at almost any season when 
carefully managed, while others are best moved at one 
particular period of the year. As a rule, all deciduous 
trees and shrubs transplant best in the autumn as soon 
as most of their leaves have fallen. These, and also 
Conifers and shrubs of all kinds, may generally be moved 
with safety any time during October, and up till the 
middle of November. There is then sufficient warmth in 
the soil to encourage the production of new roots before 
winter, and this is of great advantage. Transplanting 
may be proceeded with all through the winter whenever 
the weather is favourable ; but the seasons when there is 
a certain amount of activity — as October and the early 
part of November, already mentioned — and a period im- 
mediately preceding the resumption of active growth in 
spring (February and March), are preferable. Prom the 
middle of November till the middle of January is the 
worst period for Transplanting, as vegetation is then so 
inactive, and the temperature of the ground very low. 
This period should not, therefore, be chosen by anyone 
who has but a moderate amount of the work to perform in 
any one season. Evergreen plants may be successfully 
moved later in the spring than deciduous ones, and 
Hollies transplant better in May, just as new growth 
begins, than at any other season. Rhododendrons may 
best be moved in March, or early in April. Such plants as 
half -hardy' annuals, raised under glass for flowering in 
the open borderEl, are best transplanted into permanent 
positions before their flower-stems show ; and hardy 
perennials which require division should be attended to in 
spring, before the annual growth is begun. Naturally, 
anything which is growing in a pot may be planted out 
in the open at periods when it would often be hazardous 
to attempt lifting the same individual from the ground. 
Transplanting in its entirety is therefore a subject the 
details of which have an extremely wide application ; 



Transplanting — continued. 
the after-success will generally well repay for close 
attention to detail when performing the work. Briefly, 
the principal points are these : Lift the roots with the 
least possible injury, make the new holes sufficiently 
wide that all may be spread at full length; and, after 
regulating them with the hand, cover with soil that is 
in a good, workable condition. Avoid having any roots 
doubled underneath — when the tree is placed into its 
new position this must be guarded against— and secure 
the stem from rocking about with the wind afterwards. 
Give a copious watering soon after planting, or at a future 
period, according to the season and state of the soil, 
to consolidate aU the earth which has been moved, and 
to supply moisture, of which the roots will be in special 
need, to enable them to re-establish themselves. 

Transplanting of trees and shrubs of an unusual size 
is practicable by the use of mechanical means and plenty 
of strength. For filling up a blank in any important 
place, such as an avenue, or for planting with a view 
to producing an immediate effect, the work is sometimes 
undertaken, though, of course, under more or less ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The trees must first be at 
hand, or be procurable within reasonable distance for 
removing, and they must be of a nature likely to trans- 
plant successfully with due care and previous preparation 
if necessary ; they must also be situated where removal 
is practicable. With a view tosafely Transplanting trees 
of a larger size than usual, a system of preparation one 
year in advance is advisable, particularly if the specimens 
are valuable. This consists in cutting a trench round 
the stem, at a distance which depends on the size of 
the ball which it is intended to move, and severing 
with a knife the large roots that reach thus far, making 
a clean out. Previous to digging the trench, some new 
soil, of a light rather than heavy nature, should be 
prepared and brought alongside ready for use. Without 
allowing the roots to be long exposed, the trench should 
be filled up again with the fresh compost. In this, new 
feeders will usually push, during the following season, from 
the points which have been mutilated ; and when the time 
for removing the tree arrives, the next trench requisite 
should be cut outside the one already referred to, and 
the young roots carefully preserved. Of course, cutting 
off the roots will effect a check on the vegetation and 
growth above ground. When there is a danger of the 
check being too great, the preparation is sometimes 
extended over two years, and only a half cut at one 
time. When this is practised, the circumference of 
the intended circular trench should be divided into 
about four equal parts, and t\yo of these, opposite each 
other, dug out ; the other two, which will also be opposite, 
may be left for treating similarly the next season. The 
principles which have been detailed in treating of the 
Transplanting of trees and plants of moderate size are 
similarly applicable, but on a larger scale, to those of 
unusual dimensions. If a ball of earth to be removed 
measures 2ft., 4ft., or 6ft. through, then the hole must 
be prepared so as to allow plenty of additional space for 
the roots to be spread out their full length. In starting 
to lift, it is best to begin wide, and allow sufficient room 
to work : the roots may be all the more readily separated 
from the soil and preserved from mutilation. 

For Transplanting trees with a great weight of soil 
attached to their roots, different machines or tree-lifters 
are in use ; the management of these invariably requires 
the closest attention on the part of every workman who 
assists, as well as the person in charge. Hence, this work, 
when mechanical power is necessary, should be executed 
only by those who understand the business from practical 
experience. Two of the best tree-lifting or Transplanting 
machines are those known respectively as Mr. MoNab's 
and Mr. Barron's. The diameter of the ball is limited with 
Mr. McNab's to that of the inner part of the machine, 
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Transplanting — continued. 
which travels on two high wheels and is provided with 
handles for guiding it. There are double rollers before 
and behind ; those furthest from the handles lift out, and 
allow of the machine being placed in position for lifting 
with the tree in the centre. The ball is reduced to the 
proper size, and bound round with a piece of strong 
canvas and cords ; then two strong boards, which belong 
to the machine, are placed just underneath at the bottom, 
and ropes are passed under their ends at right angles, 
and brought up to the rollers of the machine. When 
everything is ready, the plant is wound up sufficiently 
high for travelling by means of four cross-shaped, iron 




Fig 88. Barron's Transplanting Machine. 



levers or handles, which fit, at the point of intersection, 
on the ends of two of the rollers. One of the disadvan- 
tages in the use of this machine is the liability of the soil 
to fall out from the bottom of the ball, but this largely 
depends on the kind of soil and its tenacity, and also on 
the amount of roots which the plant possesses. The boards 
are also sometimes liable to shift from their proper places 
beneath, and allow the plant to fall through ; but this is 
not a very frequent occurrence. These are but some of 
the risks that must be encountered if Transplanting 
machines are used; they only happen occasionally if the 
balls are firm, and everything is properly adjusted. 

Vol. IV. 



Transplanting— continued. 

Mr. Barron's Transplanting machine (see Pig. 88) is 
capable of moving very large trees and masses of earth ; it 
is, as may be imagined, very strongly constructed, and 
travels with the tree in an upright position. The weight 
is borne by two very strong rollers, whose ends rest on 
beams about 20ft. in length, that pass from the front to 
the back part of the machine, one on each side. There 
are four wheels, which stand rather high, to allow of the 
ball of earth being suspended beneath the beams, but 
above the ground line, for travelling. Two strong planks 
are placed through beneath the ball, as near as can be 
under the centre, to which are attached the lifting ropes 
or chains, and cross planks 
are also placed above these, 
to make sure of bringing the 
mass up together. When all 
is in readiness, the rollers are 
very gently turned by means 
of straight, steel, lever bars, 
and a snatch catches in cogs 
on each roller, and prevents 
it from running back. Whether 
ropes or chains are used for 
lifting, they must be of great 
strength, as a serious accident 
might be the result at any 
minute were anything to break. 
If the ground over which the 
wheels are to pass, when loaded 
with a tree, is not very firm, 
it is necessary to use planks 
3in. thick for forming a road- 
way. When the tree reaches 
its destination, it has to be 
brought over the hole, which 
should by that time be in readi- 
ness, and lowered into position 
by having the process of lifting 
reversed. This requires, if any- 
thing, even greater care than 
lifting, as there is more danger 
of a great weight overcoming 
the workmen when they are 
lowering than when they are 
raising it. 

The whole details of working 
any Transplanting machine are 
beyond what can be properly 
described on paper so as to 
be understood; the operation 
can only be learnt from persons 
who understand the matter and 
have a machine before them, 
and by practical experience. 
The latter is in this case, as in 
most others, the best teacher ; 
and it becomes necessary that 
anyone who undertakes the 
removal of large trees should 
have had such experience, not 
only for performiiig the work 
successfully, but also because the operation is one 
which, if improperly executed, endangers the lives of 
workmen employed, apart from accidents to which 
they may be subjected in the event of any unavoidable 
mishap. 



TKAFA (abridged from calcitrapa, the Latin name 
of an instrument called Caltrops, furnished with four 
spines, formerly used in war to impede the progress of 
cavalry). Water Caltrops. Obd. Onagrariece. A small 
genus (about three species) of curious, stove or hardy, 
floating herbs, inhabiting Central and Southern Europe, 
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Trapa — contimied. 
and tropical and snb-tropioal Asia and Africa. Flowers 
axillary, solitary, pednncled ; calyx tube short, the limb 
four-parted, two or all the segments persistent and 
becoming spinesoent on the fruit ; petals four, white, 
small ; stamens four. Fruit bony, one-celled, large, 
obovoid, with four angles, indehisoent, with a short, 
cylindric beak at the top. Leaves dimorphic ; sub- 
merged ones opposite, root-like, pinnatipartite, with 
filiform segments ; floating ones rosulate, rhomboidal, the 
petiole^ having a spongy dilatation near the apex. The 
large seeds of T. hispinosa are sweet and edible ; in 
Cashmere, and other parts of the East, they are common 
food, and are known under the name of Singhara Nuts. 
The species require a rich, loamy soil, and to be grown 
in a cistern, or a large pot or tub of water. Propaga- 
tion may be effected by seeds. 

T. blsplnosa (two-spined). Singhara Nut-plant, fr. Jin. long 
and broad, glabrous or hairj^ ; two opposite angles each with an 
often retrorsely scabrous spine, the other two angles sometimes 
obsolete. I., floating ones 2in. by 2iin. to 3in., very villous 
beneath, the posterior margin entire, the anterior lightly crenate ; 
petioles lin. to 6in. long, woolly. India and Ceylon, 1822. Stove. 
Doubtfully distinct from T. natans. 




Fig. 89. 



Upper Portion of Plant of Trapa natans, showing 
Eosette of Floating Leaves. 



T. natans (swimmmg).* Jesuit's Nut ; Ling ; Water Caltrops ; 
Water Chestnut, /r. |in. broad, the four angles all spinesoent, 
but the two lateral spines shorter. I., floating ones lin. long, 
toothed or incised-toothed on the anterior margin, sparingly 
nerves beneath ; petioles 2in. to 4in. long. 



villous 



the 




Fruit of Trapa natans. 



glabrescent. Persia to Europe and the Upper Nile, 1781 Hardv 
See Figs. 89 and 90. (B. E. m ; G. C. n. a, x., p. 212.) ' 
T. yerbanensls (Lago Maggiore) • //■. trigonous, compressed 
with two short horns. ;. deltoid, the two upper sides dentate 
with bimucronulate teeth. Lago Maggiore, 1886. Hardy. Whole 
plant glabrous. ' 



TRAFEZIFORM, TRAPEZOID. Scarcely differ- 
ing from rhomboid ; having four sides, the opposite ones 
not parallel. 

TRAPS. It is advisable to be provided with some 
of these in gardens, for the destruction of various kinds 
of vermin. The chief kinds of Traps required are those 
used for catching rats, mice, and moles. Bats may be 
caught by the ordinary kind of Trap used by keepers 
for rabbits, &c., if placed in their runs ; but these de- 
structive animals are more quickly disposed of by poison- 
ing, if it can be safely practised, and sometimes by the 
aid of a gun. Mice are often destructive in seed-rooms 
and seed-beds, when the seed is of a kind which they 
like. An ordinary brick, and what is known as a Figure 
of 4 Trap, baited with a small piece of cheese, will 
generally catch them with certainty ; also the small box 
Mousetraps commonly used in houses. For moles, the 
iron Traps with a spring and double claws, which 
clip the animal, from whichever side it proceeds, round 
the body, have generally superseded, and are preferable 
in gardens to, the old kinds made of wood and small wire. 
Traps, as they are generally called, may be formed in 
various ways for particular purposes — as, for 
instance, to catch earwigs, which destroy the 
flower-buds of Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, &c. 
The best plan for trapping these is to put 
some dry material, such as hay or old 
beanstalks, into small flower-pots, and in- 
vert them on top of the stakes used for sup- 
porting the plants; or they may be placed 
amongst the branches. The earwigs conceal 
themselves in the pots, and, if these are 
examined occasionally, the insects may be 
shaken out and destroyed. A few small let- 
tuce or tender cabbage leaves, also form, at 
times, an effectual Trap for slugs when these 
attack seedlings. Instead of retreating to 
their usual hiding-places, they will often 
shelter themselves under leaves purposely 
laid, and may- easily be looked for and de- 
stroyed each morning. Cockroaches and 
beetles may be caught in large quantities 
by setting Traps in their haunts in the shape 
of open saucers or wide-necked bottles, par- 
tially filled with treacle, or any sweetened 
liquid. The Trapa should be set so that the 
insects may enter them, but not get out again. 
Bottles partially filled with sweetened beer, 
or treacle, and suspended in vineries, often 
prove excellent Traps for catching large 
flies and wasps, which attack and eat the 
grapes. 

TRATTSmEIA. 

(which see). 



A synonym of Marshallia 



TRAUTVBTTERIA (named in honour of Prof. 
Ernest End. Trantvetter, a Russian botanist of this 
century). Obd. RanunculacecB. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a hardy perennial, thriving in ordinary 
soil. It may be propagated by divisions. 

T. palmata (palmately-lobed). False Bugbane. fl. white, smaU, 
corymbose-paniculate ; sepals three to five, usually four, concave, 
petal -like, very caducous; petals none. July and August. 
(. palmately lobed ; radical ones large, the lobes toothed and 
cut ; cauline ones few, alternate. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high. North 
America and Japan. (B. M. 1530, under name of Cimmfuga 
palmata.) Syn. Act<ea palmata. 

TRAVELLERS' JOT. A common name for Cle- 
matis Vitalba (which see). 

TRAVELLERS' - TREE. 

Ravenala madagascariensis 



for 



TREASURE 

Oasauia (which , 



FLOWER. 

■ee). 



A popular na 
(which see). 

A common name for 
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TRECULIA (named in honour of M. Auguste 
Tr^oul, of Paris, author of a monograph on Nuphar 
lutea, in 1843). Oed. Urticacex. A small genus (two 
or three species) of stove, glabrous trees or shrubs, 
natives of tropical Africa. Flowers dioecious ; heads 
sessile or shortly pedunculate, at the axils or the de- 
foliated nodes ; bracts under the head few, small, some- 
what biseriate, but by no means forming a true involucre. 
Leaves alternate, shortly petiolate, entire, coriaceous, 
penniveined; stipules lanceolate, rather small, caducous. 
T. africana, the only species introduced, is an evergreen 
tree. It requires a, compost of rich loam and leaf mould, 
and a moist atmosphere. Propagation may be effected 
by cuttings of the ripened shoots, inserted in sandy 
loam, under a bell glass, with bottom heat. 
T. afirioana (African). African Bread-fruit Tree ; Okwa-tree. 
/I. ^een, in globose, shortly pedunculate heads. September, 
/r. in a head Ift. or more in diameter. I. alternate, very shortly 
petiolate, thickly coriaceous, 6in. to 14in. long, sometimes 7in. to 
Sin. broad, oblong-ovate or lanceolate, abruptly and obtusely 
acuminate, acute or of tener cordate at base ; stipules lin. long, 
caducous. A. 60ft. to 80tt. 1872. (B. M. 5986.) 

TBISXI. Any woody plant of perennial duration which 
rises from the ground with a distinct trunk. 

TBiEIi FERIT. A common name for Ferns with an 
arborescent oaudex ; e.g., species of Alsophila, GyatJiea, 
and Dicksonia. 

TKEIi-G'TXARDS. These, in some form, are requisite 
for placing round all newly-planted trees in public streets, 
avenues, &c., where it is often necessary to provide some 
protection for the stem for several years. Besides pro- 
tecting trees, the Guards act as an efficient support 
against injury from the wind after transplanting. The most 
substantial and best - formed, though rather expensive. 
Tree-guards, are those of circular shape, made of iron, the 
lower part, which is fixed into the ground, being wider in 
diameter than that which surrounds the tree stem higher 
up. A common form of Tree-guard consists of three 
upright wooden posts, placed in a triangular shape, and 
fixed with pieces of wood at an equal distance from each 
other at the top. The kind of Guard which causes least 
injury to the roots is, of course, preferable ; the tree should 
always be tied at the top with cord, so that it cannot 
possibly come in contact with any part of the Guard 
and be injured. For protecting the bark of trees planted 
in streets from being cut by mischievous individuals, 
ordinary wire netting, of fine mesh, may be tied round 
the stems when the trees are first planted. 



TREi: MALLOW. 



Lavatera arborea. 



TREi: MIGNONETTE. A title given to plants of 
Mignonette when grown singly to flower in large pots on 
tall stems as single specimens. Mignonette plants grown 
in tree form are interesting and ornamental subjects for 
conservatory decoration ; but for general usefulness, five 
or six plants grown in each pot as dwarf specimens are 
most desirable. See Migrnonette. 

TKEE OF CHASTITY. See Vitex Agnuscastus. 

TREE OF HEAVEN. See Ailantus. 

TREE OF LIFE. A common name for Thuya 
(which see). 

TREE OF SADNESS. See Nyctanthes Arlior- 
tristis. 

TREE PANAX. See Dendropanax. 

TREE SLUG. 5ee Slugs. 

TREFOIL. See Trifolium. 
r TREFOIL, BIRD'S-FOOT. See Lotus cornicu- 
latus. 

TREFOIL, GOLDEN. An old name for Anemone 
Hepatica (which see). 



TREFOIL, MILE. An old name for the genus 
Cytisus (which see). 

TREFOIL, MOON. A common name for Medi- 
cago arborea (which see). 

TREFOIL, SCENTED. A common name for 
Melilotus (which see). 

TREFOIL, SHRUBBY. A popular name for 
Jasminum. fruticans and Ftelea trifoliata (which 
see). 

TREISIA. Included under Euphorbia. 

TRELLIS. A framework fixed in glass houses near 
the roof, on which to train plants and trees, such as Vines, 
Peaches and Nectarines, Cucumbers, and Melons, none of 
which could receive proper attention unless so treated. 
A Trellis may also be formed to fix into a large pot 
for the accommodation of an individual plant, as, for 
example, a Stephanotis or Bougainvillea grown for ex- 
hibition. Galvanised wire of different sizes is generally 
used, according to the different purposes for which it 
is intended. In Vineries and Peach-houses, the Trellis 
should be fixed, not less than 1ft. from the glass, as 
it is always required ; in Cucumber and Melon-houses, it 
may be in pieces, so as to be removed when the house 
is used for growing other plants which do not require a 
Trellis. The wires for training Vines upon should be 
fixed horizontally, 9in. apart ; and for Peaches and 
Nectarines 6in. is preferable. When a Trellis is made 
in movable sections, the wires are usually crossed, to 
form a diamond-shaped pattern, and this allows of plants 
being tied and trained in any direction. Pyramid and 
balloon-shaped Trellises are those usually selected for 
specimen pot-plants. 

TREMANDRA (from tremo, to tremble, and anthos, 
a male ; the anthers vibrate with the least movement of 
the air). Okd. Tremandrew. A genus comprising only 
a couple of small, greenhouse, more or less stellate-tomen- 
tose, Australian shrubs. Flowers five-parted ; stamens 
apparently in a single series ; disk crenate, almost flve- 
lobed. Leaves opposite, toothed. For culture of the only 
species introduced, see Tetratheca (to which it is closely 
allied). 

T. stelligera (star-bearing), fi. on pedicels shorter than the 
leaves ; sepals tomentose or villous, two to three lines long ; 
petals but little longer ; anthers dark purple. Summer. I. 
opposite, shortly petiolate, ovate, obtuse, lin. to liin. long, 
coarsely and irregularly toothed or rarely entire, h. 2ft. or 
more. Plant densely stellate- hairy. 

T. verticillata (whorled). A synonym of Platytheca galwides. 

TREMANDREiE. A small natural order of 
usually Heath-like, glabrous or glandular-hairy, extra- 
tropical Australian shrubs. Flowers usually red or 
purple, regular, solitary, on axillary pedicels ; sepals four 
or five, very rarely three, free, valvate in bud; petals 
as many, hypogynous, spreading, induplicate-valvate in 
bud ; stamens twice as many, hypogynous, free ; filaments 
short; anthers two or four-celled, opening in a single, 
terminal pore ; torus small, or rarely expanded into a 
disk between the petals and stamens. Capsule usually 
flattened, two-celled, opening loculicidally at the edges. 
Leaves small, alternate, opposite, or whorled, rarely 
larger and stellate-tomentose. The order contains three 
genera — Platytheca, Tetratheca, and Tremandra — and 
about twenty-one species. 

TREMANTHUS. A synonym of Styrax (which 
see). 

TREMEX. A genus of Sawflies, so closely related 
to Sirex (which see), and so similar in general appear- 
ance and habits, as to render a detailed account of the 
species unnecessary. This genus has not been met 
with in Great Britain; but one species (T. Golumba), 
popularly known as the Pigeon Tremex, is destructive 
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Tremex — contmv^d. 
to the wood of Pear-trees, and also to Elms and Maples, 
in Canada and tlie United States, and may not impro- 
bably be introduced into Britain in trees from those 
countries. The female has the body about IJin. long, 
with the ovipositor extending nearly Jin. backwards. 
The wings have a spread of about 2iin. ; they are 
smoky-brown. The head and thorax are reddish-brown, 
with black markings; and the abdomen is black, with 
seven yellow cross-bars, each, except the first two, broken 
in the middle. The male is little more than half as 
large as the female, and the markings are less oon- 



Trenchingr — continued. 
one end, and wheeled to the opposite end, where it is 
intended to finish. The depth which should be taken 
out varies according to the nature of the subsoil ; if this 
is unfit to bring to the surface, it should be dug 
and still left beneath. Another width should then be 
marked out, and the top spit of soil turned over to 
take the place of that wheeled away, the bottom being, 
in its turn, treated like the first ; and so on. When the 
soil is good enough to allow of the bottom spit being 
brought to take the place of the top, the first trench 
must be taken out to the fuU depth, and the bottom 




Fig. 91. Tketksia eminens 



spiouons, the body being reddish, varied with black, 
and the wings more transparent. 

Should this insect be accidentally imported, the 
measures to be employed against it are the same as 
those recommended under Sirez. 

TBENCHING. A term applied to the process of 
digging ground for the special purpose of increasing its 
depth for the better cultivation of various crops. It is 
chiefly practised in autumn, and the surface thrown up 
roughly for exposure to the weather. In commencing 
to trench a piece of ground, the soil, for about the width 
of 3ft., should be dug out a spit or more deep along 



broken up. Trenching invariably deepens and improves 
garden land, but it is not always advisable to bring up 
the bottom soil at first; this is sometimes of a nature 
which causes actual harm to crops, and had better be 
left at the bottom below the limit which the roots reach. 
Trenching must, therefore, be practised with judgment. 
The bottom soil may always be loosened and dug, with 
advantage to that on the surface ; and if some loose leaf 
mould or light manure is mixed into that beneath during 
the process, it will, in course of time, improve the whole 
bulk, and render it of a better description than before 
to a much greater depth. 
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TRENTEPOHIiIA. Included under Gypems. 

TBEVESIA (called after the family Treves de Bon- 
figli at Padua, who were supporters of botanical research). 
Obd . Araliacem. A genus embracing eight or nine species 
of prickly or unarmed, stove shrubs or small trees, in- 
habiting tropical Asia, Malaya, and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers polygamous, in panicled umbels ; petals eight to 
twelve, often cohering as a cap in the fertile flowers ; 
stamens as many as the petals ; pedicels not jointed ; 
bracts small or wanting. Leaves ample, palmatifid, or 
digitately or pinnately compound. T. emmens and T. pal- 
mate require a mixture of sand, loam, and leaf mould. 
Cuttings will readily root in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. eminens (eminent). I. long-stalked, roundish in outline, 
palmatifidly divided about two-thirds of their depth into nine 
lanceolate segments, which have each a prominent rib and both 
edges serrated, the teeth distinct, small, but sharp-pointed. 
Philippines, 1882. Probably a mere form of T. palmata. See 
Fig. 91 (for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull). 

T. palmata (palmate-leaved), fl. greenish-white ; panicles IJft. 
long, straggling, clothed, when young, with red-brown tomentum. 
March. I. very large, sometimes 2ft. long, palmate or digitate, 
nearly glabrous ; segments lobed or sub-pinnatifid. Shoots 
covered with reddish hair and many prickles, h. lOffc. to 15ft. 
India, 1818. Tree. Syns. T. sMjidaica, &as(o?Mapo!ma(a(B. E.894). 

T. sundaica (Sunda Isles). A synonym of T. palmata. 

TBIiVIBANA. A synonym of AcMmenes (which 
see). 

TBrlCVOA (named in honour of Trevo, it Spanish 
botanist). Obd. RhamneoE. A small genus (two or three 
species) of much-branched, greenhouse trees, natives of 
South America. Flowers fascicled below axillary spines ; 
calyx four or five-lobed ; petals four or five, hooded ; 
stamens four or five, the filaments pilose ; pedicels short, 
one-flowered. Leaves opposite, ovate or obovate, three- 
nerved, serrulated. T. trinervis has been introduced, 
but is now probably lost to cultivation. 

TREWIA (named in honour of C. J. Trew, 1695-1769, 
of Nuremberg, a botanical author). Stn. Bottlera (of 
Willdenow). Obd. Euphorbiacece. A genus consisting of 
only two species of stove trees, often branched from the 
base, with soft wood, natives of the East Indies. Flowers 
dioecious, apetalous ; disk none ; male racemes lateral, 
opening before the leaves, long and loose, the flowers 
rather large, solitary, pedicellate, with a bract ; female 
flowers solitary on an axillary peduncle or indefinitely 
racemose. Leaves opposite, petiolate, broad, entire, three 
to five-nerved. T. nudiflora, the only species introduced, 
succeeds in a, compost of sandy loam and peat ; it may be 
readily increased by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. 

T. nudiflora (naked-flowered). Ji., racemes axillary ; males often 
exceeding the leaves, bearing iiowers along nearly the whole 
of their length ; females few-flowered. May. I. broadly ovate, 
acute or acuminate, cordate, obtuse or contracted-sub-cuneate 
at base, five-nerved, entire. Branchlets glabrous, or the young 
ones pubescent, h. 5ft. and upwards. East Indies, 1796. 
(B. F. S. 281.) 

TBI. This term, used in compounds, signifies three : 
e.g., Tricuspidate, three-cusped. 

TBIACKYBUM. A synonym of Sporobolus 

(which see). 

TBIADELFHOUS. "When the stamens of a flower 
are disposed in three bundles. 

TBIADICA. A synonym of Sapium (which see). 

TBIAITDBOUS. Having three stamens. 

TBIANEA (named in honour of M. Jos^ Triana, a 
botanist and traveller in Columbia). Stns. Hydromystria, 
Jalambicea. Okd. Hydrocharidem. A genus comprising 
three or four species of stove or greenhouse, stoloniferous, 
aquatic herbs, natives of North America, Mexico, and 
tropical South America, now regarded, by Bentham and 



Triauea — continued. 
Hooker, as synonymous with Limnohium. Spathes uni- 
sexual, two-leaved in both sexes ; male flowers two or 
three in a spathe, long-pedunculate ; females solitary in 
a spathe, sessile or shortly petiolate. Leaves fascicled 
at the nodes, petiolate, the blades swimming on the top 
of the water, ovate or rounded-cordate, sometimes (not 
always) of a thick, spongy substance below. Stems 
stoloniferous. T. bogotensis, the only species yet intro- 
duced, thrives in stove or greenhouse heat. Propagation 
is readily effected by runners. 

T. bogotensis (Bogota). A. small, six-parted ; bracts hyaline, 
embracing the peduncles, I. clustered, oblong or orbicular, flat- 
convex, below -spongy-reticulated ; petioles dilated at base. 
Columbia, 1879. The correct name of this plant is Limnobinm 
borfoiense. (G. C. n. s., xv., pp. 466-168 ; B,. G. 980.) 

TBIAITTHEMA (from treis, three, and anthos, a 
flower ; alluding to a frequent disposition of the blossoms). 
Okd. Ficoidece. A genus embracing about a dozen species 
of stove or greenhouse, diffuse, prostrate herbs, rarely 
sub-shrubs, inhabiting the warm regions of Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, and the West Indies. Flowers axillary, 
solitary, cymose or fascicled, sessile or pedunculate, 
rarely sub-spicate on the terminal branches ; calyx lobes 
five ; petals absent ; stamens five or indefinite. Leaves 
opposite, unequal, petiolate, obovate, ovate, or linear, 
entire. Three species have been introduced, but they 
are interesting only to the botanist. 

TBIAS (from treis, three ; alluding to the arrange- 
ment of the floral envelopes). Obd. OrcMdeoe. This 
small genus embraces only three species of dwarf, tufted 
or creeping, stove Orchids ; two are natives of Moulmein, 
and the other inhabits the East Indian peninsula. 
Sepals sub-equal, spreading, the lateral ones adnate at 
base with the foot of the column ; petals small, oblong 
or linear; lip slightly spreading at apex, narrow, rather 
thick ; scapes lateral, slender, leafless, one - flowered. 
Pseudo-bulbs rather small, sub-globose, one-leaved at 
apex. T. oblonga, probably the only species in cultiva- 
tion, thrives best in an intermediate house, in small pans 
of peat and sphagnum, or on blocks with a little peat and 
sphagnum fastened amongst the roots. 

T. oblonga (oblong-leaved). Jl. fuscous-green, with a purplish 
lip ; scapes erect, much shorter than the leaves. April. I. small, 
oblong, acute, coriaceous, h. 3in. Moulmein, 1837. 




Fig. 92. Flowering Branch of Tbibulus terrestbis. 
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TRIBLEMHA. Included under Asplenium. 



A synonym of BnlbophyUum 



TBIBRACHIUai. 

(which see). 

TBIBITIi'D'S {Tribolos was the old Greek name used by 
Theophrastus, from treis, three, and bolos, a point ; each 
carpel is often armed with three or four large spines). 
Caltrops. Ord. Zygophyllece. A genus comprising about 
fifteen species of loosely-branched, stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy herbs, dispersed over the warmer regions of the 
globe. Flowers white or yellow, solitary, pseudo-axillary, 
pedunculate. Leaves stipulate, opposite, or by abortion 
alternate. Most of these plants, several of which have 
been introduced, are wefedy-looking subjects, and in- 
teresting only to a botanist. T. terrestris, a South 
European plant, is shown at Pig. 92. 

TBICEBAIA. A synonym of Turpinia (which 
see). 

TKICKJSTA. Included under Trisetum (which 
see). 

TBICHANTHA (from thrix, trichos, a hair, and 
a»t?io8, a blossom ; alluding to the slender pedicels). Okd. 
GesneracecB. A genus of two species of stove, creeping 
or climbing shrubs, natives of Columbia. Flowers solitary 
or fascicled in the axils, pedicellate, ebracteate ; calyx 
free, coloured, ciliated-plumose, five-parted; ooroUa dingy 
violet, the limb and tube striped or angled with five 
longitudinal, yellow marks ; limb loosely oblique, of five 
short, equal lobes. Leaves opposite, very different, one 
being ovate or oblong and acuminate, and the other 
dwarf. T. minor, the only species known in gardens, 
thrives in well-drained pots of peat, leaf mould, and sand, 
and is readily increased by means of cuttings, inserted in 
pots of sandy soil, and plunged in bottom heat. 

T. minor (lesser). Jl., corolla 2in. long, tubular, sub-ventricose, 
crinite-hairy, constricted above the base ; limb obliquely four- 
lobed, the upper lobe bifid, with a club-shaped appendage ; 
peduncles one-flowered. Z,, the large one shortly petiolate, ovate, 
acuminate, entire, hairy beneath, slightly succulent. Stem 
climbing, radicant, adpressedly pilose or glabrous. 1864. (B. M. 
5428 ; G. C. 1864, p. 172.) 

TBiICHABIS. A synonym of Dipcadi (which see). 

TBICHIIiIA (from tricha, by threes ; the ovary and 
capsule are usually trilocnlar). Obd. Meliacece. A genus 
comprising about thirty species of stove trees and shrubs, 
natives of tropical Africa and America. Flowers rather 
large for the order, disposed in axillary, many-fiowered 
panicles ; calyx four or five-toothed or cleft ; petals four 
or five, imbricated ; staminal tube eight to ten-cleft or 
parted, rarely entire. Leaves trifoliolate or impari- 
pinnate ; leaflets opposite or alternate, often many-jugate, 
very rarely bijugate. A selection of the introduced 
species is here given. They are not much grown, and 
rarely flower in this country. A compost of loam and 
peat is most suitable. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings of the ripened wood, with the leaves intact, 
inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. glabra (smooth). A synonym of T. havanensis. 

T. havanensis (Havana). /. white, lone-pedlcellate, densely 
crowded in very short, umbelluliform panicles. June. I. shortly 
petiolate, three-jugate ; leaflets sessile, opposite, obovate, 
cuneate at base, rounded or obtuse, sometimes slightly acumi- 
nate, at apex, firm, opaque, somewhat shining, h. 20ft. Havana 
1794. Shrub or tree. Syn. T. glabra. 

T. hlrta (hairy). Bastard Ironwood. Ji. whitish ; panicles 
puberulous, two to four times exceeded by the leaves. June. 
(., leaflets flve-jugal, variable, elliptic or oblong-lanceolate, taper- 
ing to the base, glabrous, the lower ones smaller. A. 12£t. West 
Indies, 1800. Tree. 

T. odorata (fragrant) fl. yellowish, sweet-scented; pedicels 
much longer than the flowers ; cymes glabrous, many-flowered. 
June. (., leaflets flve-jugal, elliptic or oblong, 2in. to 6in long • 
petioles naked, ft. 12ft. to 25ft. West Indies, 1801. A low 
tree or shrub. (A. B. E. 637 ; H. E. F. 128.) 

T. spondloldes (Spondias-like). White Butterwood. jl. of a 
greenish-yellow colour ; panicles puberulous, one-fourth the 



Trichilia — continued. 

length of the leaves, the divisions three to eleven-flowered. 
June. I., leaflets seven to ten-jugal, ovate-oblong, oblique at 
base, acute at apex, glabrous, the lower ones smaller. A. 15ft. 
to 20ft. Tropical America, 1870. Tree. (Eef. B. 293.) 

TBICHINIUM (from trichinos, covered with hairs; 
alluding to the shaggy appearance of the blossoms). Okd. 
Amarantaceas. A genus comprising about fifty species of 
greenhouse herbs, under-shmbs, or rarely small shrubs, 
limited to Australia. Flowers in dense, globular, ovoid, 
or cylindrical spikes, very rarely elongated and inter- 
rupted ; perianth usually pink or straw-colour, with a 
short, hard tube and five hairy segments ; stamens five, 
but usually one, two, or three, without anthers. Leaves 
alternate, narrow or rarely obovate. Only three species 
have been introduced. They are all perennials, and 
thrive under cool greenhouse treatment, in any rich soil. 
Loam, rotten manure, and sand, make a suitable compost. 
The plants do best on an airy shelf, in full sunlight, and 
should be watered freely during the growing season. After 
fiowering, water should be almost entirely withheld. Pro- 
pagation is readily effected by means of the thick roots, 
which should be cut into pieces about lin. long, and 
inserted in sand, in bottom heat. 

T. alopecnroldenm (Fox-taU Grass-like). A synonym of T. 
exaltatum. 

T. exaltatum (exalted). Jl., perianth about }in. in diameter, the 
segments yellow, with dull red tips ; spikes erect, on long 
peduncles, at length oblong-cylindrical, about 2Mn. in diameter. 
June. I., radical and lower ones oblong-lanceolate, 31n. to 5in. 
long, contracted into long petioles ; upper ones small, sessile. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1838. A stout plant (B. R. 1839, 28, under name 
of T. alopecuroideum.) 

T. Manglesii (Mangles').* fl., perianth Jin. to lin. long, the seg- 
ments with pink or whitish tips ; spikes globular or ovoid, about 
2in. in diameter, the coloured tips of the perianth protruding 
from the long, white hairs. June. I., radical ones long-petiolate, 
varying from ovate to linear, obtuse or acute, lin. to 3in. long ; 
cauline ones few, narrow, very acute. Stems decumbent, ascend- 
ing, or rarely erect, 6in. to 12in. long. 1838. (B. M. 5448 ; F. d. S. 
2396; G. C. 1864, p. 555; I. H. 464; E. H. 1866, p. 291.) 

T. Stlrllngli (Stirling's). /., perianth scarcely ^in. long, the 
segments plumose, with pink tips ; spikes globular, solitary at 
the ends of the stems or loosely panicidate, |in. to lin. in 
diameter. June. I. lanceolate, oblong, or almost linear ; lower 
ones obtuse, shortly petiolate ; upper ones small, more acute, 
sessile. Stems long, procumbent or ascending, and (as well as 
the leaves) clothed with white hairs. 1838. 

TBZCHOCAKPA. Included under Deparia (which 

see). 

TBICKOCAULON (from thrix, trichos, a hair, and 
caulon, a stem; alluding to the bristles that tip each 
tubercle). Okd. Asclepiadew. A small genus (two species) 
of dwarf-growing succulents, natives of South Africa. 
Flowers small, proceeding from the angles near the upper 
part of the stem, sub-solitary; calyx five-partite, the seg- 
ments acuminate ; corolla deeply five-lobed ; outer corona 
deeply bilobed. Leaves none. Stems dwarf, stout, fleshy, 
many -angled ; angles tuberculate ; tubercles tipped with a 
bristle. For culture, see Stapelia. 

T. pUlfernm (bristle-bearing). Jl. jin. to gin. in diameter, 
sessile in the furrows of the stem ; corolla between funnel and 
bell-shape, pale yellow-red without, dark purple within. Branches 
tufted, straight, cylindric, simple, erect, proceeding from a short, 
stout rootstock. 1882. (B. M. 6159.) Stus. Piaranthw pil{ferus, 
Stapelia pilifera. 

TKICHOCBXTBTJIIlI (from thrix, trichos, a hair, 
and kentron, a spur; alluding to the long, thin spur of 
the labellum). Okd. Orchidece. A genus including about 
fourteen species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of 
tropical America. Flowers mediocre or rather large; 
sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading ; lip at base 
connate with the column, forming a pitcher, produced 
into a descending spur, above the pitcher erect, biauri- 
Gulate or naked ; lateral lobes scarcely dilated, nearly 
erect ; column short, thick ; pollen masses two, ovoid ; 
scapes short, many-sheathed, one or rarely two-flowered. 
Leaves coriaceous. Stems very short, one-leaved, at 
length thickened into a small, fleshy pseudo-bulb. The 
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species thrive best in an intermediate temperature, in a 
moist, shady position, attached to blocks of soft wood or 
pieces of tree-fern stem. Water mast be given all the 
year round, but care must be taken to prevent the roots 
being in contact with stagnant moisture. Propagation 
may be effected by division. 

T. albo-purpureum (white-and-purple).» .^. large, freely pro- 
duced ; sepals and petals bright cinnamon-brown outside, tawny- 
yellow inside ; lip white, with two large, purple spots near the 
base, the disk veined mth rosy-purple, passing to yellow, and 
having a crest of four rosy-purple keels. L sessile, oblong, 
acute, shining green, 4in. to 6in. long. Brazil, 1866. (B. M. 5688; 
G. C. 1866, 219 ; W. O. A. 204.) 

T. caplstratnm (haltered). Jl. one to a peduncle ; sepals and 
petals yellow ; lip white, dotted and blotched with purple, re- 
markable for having its base extended into five short spurs. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, purplish. Costa Rica, 1871. 

T. comncoplse (cornucopia). A small plant, with yellowish- 
white flowers, having more botanical than horticultural interest. 
Bio NefTo CI), 1866. (Ref. B. 77 ; R. X. 0. 177.) 

T. fascnm (fuscous). Jl. on short peduncles ; sepals and petals 
purplish-green, spreading ; lip much longer than the petals, 
cuneate, waved, with a slender spur at base, two-lobed at apex, 
lower down blotched with rose-colour and spotted with red. 
I. oblong, acute, spreading, somewhat twisted, purplish-green, 
minutely dotted. Mexico, 1841. (B. M. 3969 ; B. R. 1951.) 

T. f, Kramerl (Kramer's). A large-flowered variety, with a 
longer and thinner spur than in the type. Brazil, 1885. 

T. Hoegii (Hoege's). Jl. very large, borne on a zigzag peduncle ; 
sepals and petals greenish-yellow, with a pui-ple middle area ; 
lip white, with brilliant purple luies and blotches, and two blunt, 
yellow calli at the base, pandurate, undulated, notched at the 
tip ; spur with a clavate, notched apex. I. robust^ horny, cuneate- 
oblong, acute. Mexico, 1882. A small but distinct plant. 

T. lanophthaliniim (violet-eyed), fl., upper sepal and petals 
very light yellowish-maroon-brown, with brown dots at top, un- 
guiculate, blunt ; lateral sepals wholly brown ; lip whitish, with 
a large, violet blotch on each basilar angle, pandurate. I. broader 
and shorter than those of T. albo-purpureum (which this plant 
resembles). Amazons, 1876. 

T. maculatiun (spotted). Jl. large ; petals white, spotted with 
purple, oblong, obtuse ; lip with a yellow crest, obovate, bilobed, 
very obtuse; spur very long. February. I. very thick, fleshy, 
linear-oblong, obtuse, spotted with red. Sierra Nevada, 1844. 

T. ortlioplectron (straight-spurred).* Jl. large ; sepals and 
petals light cinnamon-brown, tipped with yellow, cuneate-oblong ; 
lip white, with a crimson-lake blotch on each side of the base, 
and five bars or semi-abortive keels of the same colour between 
the blotches, the disk in front of the crest being yellow ; spur 
tapering to an acute point. October. Brazil. A cm-ious and 
beautiful epiphyte. (W. O. A. 272.) 

T. Pfavii (Pfau's).* Jl. in pairs on a i-aceme, as large as those of 
Oncidium Gardneri; sepals and petals half brown, half white, 
spathulate, obtuse; lip white, with a red blotch in the middle 
of its stalk, cuneate-flabellate, bilobed, crisped. Central 
America, 1881. (G. C. n. s., xvti. 117 ; I. H. ser. iii. 587 ; 
R. G. 1103.) 

T. P. zonale (zonal). A, sepals and petals entirely brown at 
their base, or the brown broken up into blotches, obtuse or 
acute ; lip having one large, purple blotch or two darker ones 
before its base. 1883. An interesting and variable form. 

T. porpliyrio (porphyry-like). Jl. solitary, about 2in. in 
diameter; sepals and petals brown, unequally margined and 
tipped with yellow, cuneate-oblong, acute ; lip rich magenta- 
purple, faintly margined with white towards the point and 
having a rectangular, sulphur-yellow blotch on the disk in front 
of the three purple lines of the crest. I. cuneate-oblong. South 
America, 1884. A very handsome species. (I. H. ser. lii. 508.) 

T. pnlcbruxn (pretty). Jl. yellow and white ; sepals much 
spreading, oval-elliptic ; lip erect, obovate, cuneate at base, 
emarginate at apex. July. I. two or three, thickened at base, 
oblong, obtuse or acute, sometimes mucronate. Peru. 

T. purpnrenm (purple). Jl., sepals and petals of a dull olive- 
green ; lip purple, obovate-oblong, emarginate ; spur thick, 
curved ; scapes small, radical, one or two-floweved. Demerara. 

T. tennlflornm (slender-flowered). Jl. dingy brown and white, 
small ; sepals and petals narrow, the former acute, the latter 
obtuse ; lip linear-obovate, with a pair of plates occupying the 
whole of the base. Bahia. 

T. tlgrlnnin (tiger-striped).* Jl. one or two to a peduncle ; sepals 
and petals greenish-yellow, transversely barred and distinctly 
spotted with purplish-brown; lip pure white, IJin. long, nearly 
2m. across the dUated apex, with a yellow crest on the disk, 
and on each side at the base a wedge-shaped blotch of purple. 
I. oblong, more or less dotted with deep red. Ecuador, 1869. 
A remarkably handsome and desirable species, producing its 
blossoms while in a very small state. (I. H. ser. iii. 282.) 

T. t. splendens (splendid). A flne variety, having the base of 
the large, obcordate lip of a rich purple colour. 1886. 



Included under Phylica 



TRICHOCEFHALUS. 

(which see). 

TBiICHOCEROS (from thrix, trichos, a hair, and 
Iceras, a horn ; alluding to the two hairy, antenna-like 
processes from the column). Obd. Orchidece. A small 
genus (six or seven species, which may be reduced to 
three or four) of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of 
Peru and Columbia. Flowers loosely racemose at the 
apices of the peduncles, mediocre or small, rather long- 
pedicellate ; sepals sub-equal, free, and spreading, larger 
than the petals ; lip sessile at the base of the column, 
spreading; pollen masses four; bracts shorter than the 
pedicels. Leaves few, distichous, coriaceous or fleshy. 
T. 'parvijioTus, the only species yet introduced, thrives in 
small pans or baskets of peat and sphagnum. 
T, parviflorus (small-flowered). Jl. green, marked with purple 
and brown spots and bars, small; lip three-parted, minutely 
ciliolate ; peduncle slender, nearly terete, axillary. Pseudo- 
bulbs small, bearing a single, fleshy leaf. Columbia, 1870. 
(R. X. O. i. 9.) 

TRICHODESMA (from thriic, trichos, a hair, and 
ciesmos, a bond ; the anthers are bound to each other by 
hairs). Stns. Borraginoides, Friedrichsthalia, Leiocarya, 
Pollichia, Spiroconus, Streblanthera. OnD. Boraginece. 
A genus comprising nine or ten species of coarse, hardy 
or half-hardy herbs, inhabiting Africa, tropical and Central 
Asia, and Australia. Flowers in terminal racemes ; calyx 
deeply five-cleft ; corolla of five often long-acuminate 
lobes ; stamens five ; anthers connivent by means of 
hairs. Leaves opposite or alternate, entire. T. zeylanicum, 
the only species known to cultivation, is a coarse, hardy 
annual, thriving under ordinary treatment. 

T. zeylanloum (Cingalese). Ceylon Borage. Jl. pale blue, in 
simple racemes ; calyx segments iin. to ^in. long ; corolla lobes 
broad, longer than the calyx. I. linear to oblong-lanceolate, 
often 3in. to 4in. long, the margins usually recurved, h. several 
feet. Southern India, Ceylon, Mascarene Islands, and Australia. 
(B. M. 4820.) 

TBICHODIUM. This genus is now included under 
Agrostis. 

TRICHOGIiOTTIS (from thrix, trichos, hair, and 
glottis, a tongue ; alluding to the fine hairs on the 
labeUum). Okd. Orchidece. A small genua (four or five 
species) of inconspicuous, stove Orchids, mostly natives of 
the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers small or mediocre, 
one or a few on very short, lateral peduncles; sepals 
spreading, the lateral ones very broad, adnate to the 
foot of the column, the dorsal one and petals oblong; 
lateral lobes of lip short, erect, the middle one rather 
broad; column short, wingless. Leaves distichous, 
scattered at the sides of the stem, narrow. Stem leafy, 
elongated, not pseudo-bulbous. The species mentioned 
below thrive in small pans of peat and sphagnum, in the 
East India house, and require an abundant supply of 
moisture when growing. 

T. cochlearis (spoon-like). Jl. white, with purple bars on both 

sides of the sepals and petals, smaller than those of Saceolabium 

molaceum ; spur conical ; lip spoon-like, very thick, with a few 

purple blotches ; inflorescence very short, zigzag, four-flowered. 

I. like those of Sarcanthus rostratus, but thicker, and with a 

quite unequal point on one side projecting much farther than 

the other one. h. 8in. Sumatra, 1883. 

T. fasciata (banded).* Jl., s^als and petals cuneate-oblong, 

acute, the lateral sepals falcate; sepals closely cross-banded 

with pale chestnut-brown ; lip whitish, with yellow tips to the 

side plates of the anterior part and a few purpUsh spots on the 

keel of the under side. I. distichous, oblong, bilobed. Eastern 

tropical Asia, 1872. (W. O. A. 208.) 

TRICHOL2INA. Included under Panicum. 

TRICKOMAITES (the old Greek name used by 

Theophrastus, from thrix, trichos, a hair, and manos, soft ; 

alluding to the delicate nature of the fronds). Bristle 

Fern. Including Feea, Rymenostachys, Involucraria, 

Lacostea, Lecanium, Microgonium, Phleliophyllum. Ord. 

Filices. A genus comprising about 100 species of mostly 

stove Ferns, inhabiting tropical and temperate climates. 

Fronds varying from simple to decompound-multifid, 
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Trichomaues — continued. 
membranous and pellnoid, smooth or bearing simple, 
forked, or stellate hairs. Sori marginal, always ter- 
minating a vein, more or less sunk in the frond ; involucre 
monophyllous, tubular, closely corresponding with the 
frond in texture, the mouth truncate or winged, or slightly 
two-lipped; receptacle filiform, elongated, often consider- 
ably ezserted beyond the mouth of the involucre, oapsuli- 
ferous principally at the base ; capsules sessile, depressed, 
surrounded by an entire, broad, nearly transverse ring, 
bursting vertically. The introduced species are here de- 
scribed; except where otherwise stated, they need stove 
heat. They should be " grown in square, shallow pans 
and boxes, well-drained in the ordinary way, and having 
about 2in. of peat soil mixed with nearly half its bulk 
of sand and small broken potsherds ; but soft sandstone 
is best. For the creeping sorts, the soil should be raised 
in the form of a mound; and for those that have long- 
extending rhizomes, if soft stone cannot be had, it is 
desirable to invert a pan or common deep pot, covering 
it with a layer of soil, as already explained, to which 
the plant will cling, and soon form a green hillock. 
Junks of wood answer the purpose, but in a moist, close, 
and warm atmosphere, Fungi and insects breed, and in 
a short time the wood decays, causing unnecessary dis- 
turbance of the whole mass of the plant " (J. Smith). 
See also Ferns. 
T. aohillesefoUum (Achillea-fronded). A synonym of T. rigidum. 

T. alatnm (winged).* sti. tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, winged above. 
fronds 3in. to 12in. lon^, lin. to 4in. broad, lanceolate or ovate- 
lanceolate, bi-tripinnatifid ; main rachis winged throughout ; 
pinnse lanceolate, acute, cut more than half-way to the rachis ; 
lobes again often sharply toothed, sori two ' to twelve to a pinna, 
terminal on the segments, the mouth spreading. West Indies, 
1824. Very variable in robustness and hairiness. SVN. T. attenua- 
turn (H. S. F. i. 39c). 

T. anceps (double). A synonym of T. maximum. 

T. angustatum (narrowed). A synonym of T. tenerum. 

T. apilfollnin (Apium-tronded).* sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, 
strong, erect, flbrillose, the tuft densely so at the crown, fronds 
9in. to 18in. long, 4in. to Sin. broad, ovate, quadripinnatifld ; main 
rachis only slightly winged towards the apex ; lower pinnse 4in. 
to 6in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, lanceolate, acuminate ; pinnules 
with numerous segments, which are again cut down into ultimate 
divisions about one line long, sori two to twelve to a pinnule ; 
involucre short, turbinate. Philippine Islands, &c. Syn. 

f; T. mei/olium. 

T. attenuatnm (attenuated). A synonym of T. alatum. 

T. aurlculatum (eared), rhiz. strong, wide-creeping, tomen- 
tose. fronds nearly sessile, 6in. to 12in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, 
bipinnatifid ; rachis wiry, very sUghtly winged thoughout or 
above only ; pinnae short-stalked, ovate, rhomboidal, obliquely 
cuneate at base, irregularly pinnatifid half-way down or more, 
the lowest anterior lobes often considerably prolonged beyond 
the others, sori two to twelve to a pinna, the mouth truncate. 
Japan, &c. , 1871. Syn. T. dissectum. 




Fig. 93. Portion of Fertile Frond (Under Side) of- 
Trichomanes Bancroftii. 

T. Bancroftii (Banci-oft's).* sti. lin. to 2in. long, broadly winged 
to thebase. fronds 3in. to 6in. long, lin. broad, ovate-oblong, 
pinnatifid down to a broadly-winged rachis ; segments oblong' 
blunt, crenate, either imbricated or with a small space between 
them. ,9on, two to six to a pinna, the mouth rather dilated ; 
receptacle long, filiform. Tropical America. See Fig 93 



(H. (}. F. 66.) 



T. bipunptatum (two-dotted), rhiz. wide-creeping, tomentose 
rather slender, sti. lin. to 2in. long, naked, slightly winged 
above, fronds oblong-lanceolate or oblong-deltoid, 2in. to Sin 
long, about lin. broad, tripinnatifld, the rachis winged through- 



Trichomanes — continued. 

out ; pinnse lanceolate, cut away on the lower side at the base ; 
ultimate segments strap-shaped, iin. to iin. long, scri one or 
more to a pinna ; involucre winged. Mauritius. Syn. T. Filicula. 

T, Bojerl (Bojer's). A synonym of T. euspidatum. 

T. botryoides (Botrys-like). can. erect, tufted, barren fronds 
2in. to Sin. long, lin. or rather more broad, on very short stipes, 
pinnatifid to a slightly-winged rachis, with linear-oblong, deeply- 
toothed lobes, the apex rooting and copiously proliferous, fertile 
fronds on stipes lin. to 2in. long, narrow-linear, the apex foli- 
aceous. son, lower ones stalked, usually free ; upper ones 
connected at the base. Tropical America. Syn. Feea nana. 

T. brevisetum (short-bristled). A synonym of T. radiains. 

T, conclnnum (neat), rhiz. filiform, tomentose. sti. three to 
four lines long, proliferous, winged upwards, fronds ovate, iin. 
to fin. long, rounded at top, cuneate at base, bipinnatifid ; lower 
pinnae flabellately pinnatifid, the lowest pinnules bifid, sori 
usually lateral, rarely terminal ; involucre immersed. Tahiti. 

T. crlnitum (hairy), sti. tufted, one to three lines long, slender, 
villous, fronds 2in. to Sin. long, iin. to |in. broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late or linear-oblong, bipinnatifid ; pinnae reaching nearly to the 
rachis, the lower ones ovate-oblong, cut about half-way down into 
broadly linear segments ; surface slightly hairy ; margins ciliated. 
sori one or two to a pinna, terminal, the mouth dilated. West 
Indies. 

T. crispum (curled), rhiz. short or somewhat elongated, strong, 
tomentose. sti. scattered or tufted, 2in. to 6in. long, strong, 
tomentose. fronds 4in. to 12in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, lanceo- 
late, fully pinnate or pinnatifid nearly to the rachis ; lower pinnae 
|in. to lin. long, oblong, obtuse, spreading, or even deflexed, 
often incurved and crisped ; rachis clothed with reddi^-brown 
hairs, sori one to eight placed round the apex of the pinnae, the 
mouth two-lipped ; receptacle long, exserted. Tropical America, 
1S28. 

T, c. pUosum (pilose), fronds clothed with reddish hairs. 1863. 

T. curvatum (curved). A synonym of T. javanicum. 

T. cnspldatnm (cuspidate), fronds indistinctly but very shortly 
stalked, about iin. broad, the outer edge rounded and more or less 
lobed, the base truncate or more or less cuneate. Involucres one 
to six, the tube sunk in the frond, the mouth dilated, but scarcely 
two-lipped. Mauritius. Syn. T. Bojeri. 

T. dissectnm (dissected). A synonym of T. aurieulatum. 

T. elongatum (lengthened). A variety of T. rigidum. 

T. erosum (bitten), rhiz. thread-like. sti. filiform, Jin. to Jin. 
long, fronds very variable in shape, lanceolate to semicircular, 
entire or repand-pinnatifid, lin. to 2in. long, abundantly veined. 
sori one or many placed along the upper margin of the frond ; 
involucre immersed, cylindrical, with a large, collar-like limb. 
Seychelles. Syn. T. muscoides. 

T. exseotum (scolloped), rhiz. wide-creeping, slender, tomen- 
tose. sti. slender, naked, lin. to Sin. long, fronds 6in. to 12in. 
long, lin. to 2in. broad, pendent, fiaccid, lanceolate, tripinnatifid, 
the main rachis nan-owly winged in the upper half ; pinnae dis- 
tant, fiaccid, the upper ones often Sin. to 4in. long, the lower 
ones ovate or lanceolate, divided to a narrowly-winged rachis, 
with a few deeply-toothed or pinnatifid pinnules, sm-i ofie to 
four to a pinna, the mouth truncate. Chili. 

T. Filicula (little Fern). A synonym of T. bipunctatum. 

T. fimbriatum (fringed). A synonym of T. superbum. 

T. floribundnm (bundle-fiowered). A synonym of T. pinnatum. 

T. gemmatum (twin), rhiz. strong, wiry, tomentose, beset with 
numerous long, black fibres, sti. lin. to 3in. long, naked, wiry, 
winged above, fronds 2in. to 6in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, erect, 
rather rigid, ovate-oblong, bipinnatifid, the main rachis narrowly 
winged ; pinnae erecto-patent, cut down to a narrowly-winged 
rachis ; lower pinnules deeply forked ; segments linear-filiform. 
sori one to eight to a pinna, minute, axillary, the tube stalked. 
South America. 

T. Hartii (Dr. Hart's), cau. short, slender, sub-erect, sti. 
tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, winged in the upper part, fronds deltoid, 
3in. to 6in. long, tripinnatifid, the main rachis distinctly ^vinged ; 
pinnae eight to twelve-jugate, crowded, sessile, all except the 
lowest lanceolate ; lowest pair lanceolate, deltoid ; ultimate 
segments oblong, obtuse, erecto-patent. sori usually only one to 
each secondary segment, except in the deeply-pinnatifld, large 
ones on the lower side of the lowest pair of pinnae. Sierra 
Leone, 18S2. 

T. humile (dwarf), rhiz. creeping, deeply intermatted. sti. Jin. 
to iin. long, slender, winged above, fronds lin. to 2in. long, iin. 
broad, bipinnatifid, lanceolate-oblong, cut do^vn to a narrowly- 
winged rachis ; segments pinnatifid, with simple or once-forked, 
linear lobes, sori solitary on the upper side of the pinnae, the 
tube more or less exserted, the mouth two-lipped. Java, iSc. 

T. Inclsum (cut). A synonym of T. simtos^im. 

T, javanicum (Javan). cau. tufted, with numerous strong, 
wiry roots, sti. lin. to 4in. long, wiry, erect, naked or villous. 
fronds 2in. to 8iii, long, lin. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, once fully pinnate ; lower pinnae often lin. long, iin. 
broad, obtuse or acute, finely toothed, sori one to four, placed in 
the axils of linear segments on the upper side of the pinnae ; 
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India, Java, &c. 



Syns. T. curvatutn. 



Trichomanes - 

receptacle much exserted 
T. rhomboideum. 

T. Kanlfassll (Kaulfuss'). vhiz. wide-creeping, strong, tomentose. 
sti. 2in. to 4in. long, strong, compressed, winged above, fronds 
4in. to 12in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
once-pinnatifld down to a broadly-winged rachis ; segments 
linear-oblong, rounded or acute, toothed, the largest lin. long, 
^in. broad ; main rachis densely, and the surface slightly, 
hairy, sori two to twelve to a pinna, the tube more or less 
exserted ; receptacle long, filiform. West Indies, 1862. 




Fig. 94. Trichomanes Kraussii, 



T/Kraussii (Krauss').* rhiz. wide-creeping, tomentose. fronds 
sessile or nearly so, lin. to 3in. long, ^in. broad, oblong, 
attenuated or cuneate at base, once deeply pinnatifid down to 
a broadly-winged rachis ; lobes linear-oblong, nearly entire, or 
tootbed or sinuate-pinnatifid. sort one to six on the apex of 
the frond, the tube more or less exserted, the mouth with 
two large lips. West Indies. See Fig. 94. 

T. labiatum (lipped), fronds variable in shape, roundish and 
cordate at one or both ends, or sub-ovate and narrowed at 
base and apex, pellucid dark green ; fertile ones with a distinct 
midrib, sort confined to the apex, usually one, rarely two to 
four ; involucres tubular, free or slightly sunk, with tufts of 
hairs on the margined sides ; lips large, expanded and rounded. 
British Guiana, 1885. 

T. Luschnatianuin (Luschnat's). A variety of T. radicans. 

T. maximuin (greatest).^ rhiz. stout, creeping, sti. strong, 
erect, 3in. to 6in. lon^. fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. 
broad, ovate, quadripinnatifid ; pinnse erecto-patent, ovate- 
lanceolate, the largest 4in. to 6in. long, 2in. broad ; pinnules 
lanceolate-deltoid, lin. or more long, cut down to the rachis 
into segments, which are again deeply pinnatifid ; ultimate 
segments ^in. to ^in. long, sori two to eight to a pinnule ; 
involucre cylindrical, the mouth two-lipped. Java, 1863. Syn. 
T. anceps (H. S. F. i. 40c, 3). 

T. melfolium (Spignel-leaved). A synonym of T. apiifolium. 
-T. xnembranaceTiiil (membranous), fronds sub-sessile, mem- 
branous, sub- orbicular, Sin. to 3in. broad, more or less deeply 
cut from the circumference towards the centre ; lobes broad, 
rounded, or narrow, the margin fringed with a double series 
of peltate scales. Involucres numerous, placed round the edge 
of the frond, the tube sunk, the mouth two-lipped. Tropical 
America. (H. E. F. 76.) 

T. mnscoldes (Moss-like). A synonym of T. erosum. 

T. obscunim (obscure). A synonym of T. rigidum. 

T. parvulum (rather small), rhiz. wide- creeping, interlaced. 
sti. lin. long, wiry, slender, tomentose below, fronds iin. to iin. 
each way, orbicular, flabellately cut about half-way down 
from the outer edge towards the base into narrow, irregular 
segments, sori four to six, terminal on the central segments. 
Japan and China, &c. Greenhouse. (H. S. F. 39a.) 

T. Petersil (Peters*), sti. one to two lines long, fronds iin. 
to iin. long, linear to obovate-spathulate, crenate or slightly 
lobed. sori solitary, terminal, the tube sunk in the frond, 
the mouth much dilated, but entire. United States, 1875. 
Greenhouse. 

Vol. IV. 



TricHomanes — continued. 

T. plnnatlnerva (pinnate-nerved). rhiz. dark, tomentose, 
thread-like. sti. a quarter to one line long, fronds scattered, 
ovate, two to three and a-half lines long, one to two lines 
broad, pellucid, clear, bright green. British Guiana, 1886. A 
very minute Filmy Fern. 

T. pinnatum (pinnate), cau. erect, tufted, sti. strong, wiry, 
erect, naked or slightly hairy, 3in. to 12in. long, fronds simply 
pinnate in the typical state, 4in to 18in. long. Sin. to 12in. broad, 
the apex often rooting and proliferous; pinnae in two to ten 
opposite or alternate pairs and a terminal one, ^in. to 6in. 
long, linear, obtuse or acute, sharply and finely toothed, the 
upper edge usually free from the stem at the base, the under 
one attached and often furnished with a broad, decurrent wing. 
sori j>laced all round the pinnae; receptacle long, exserted 
Tropical America, 1825. Syn. T. floribundum. 

T. Fluxua (feathery), rhiz. short-creeping, clothed with bright 
brown scales, sti. 2in. to 4in. long, terete, wiry, fronds lanceo- 
late, 4in. to 6in. long, lin. to IJin, broad, decompound ; rachis 
stiff, terete throughout ; pinnae crowded, twenty to thirty -jugate, 
spreading, less than iin. oroad ; lower pinnules sparsely pinnati- 
fid, cut into distant, bristle-like, dicnotomously-forked lobes, 
iin. to Jin. long, sori few, placed near the base of the upper 
pinnse ; receptacle very long. Malay Isles. 

T. punotatnm (dotted), fronds stalked or sub-sessile, Jin. to 
iin. broad, sub-orbicular or obovate, undulated or slightly 
lobed at the margin, sori one to four, placed on the outer 
edge of the frond and more or less exserted, the mouth 
distinctly two-lipped. Tropical America. 

T. pusUlam (dwarf), rhiz. wide-creeping, tomentose. fronds 
nearly sessile, 2in. to Sin. long, iin. to fin. broad, oblong or 
obovate, cuneate-attenuated below, once deeply pinnatifid down 
to a broadly -winged rachis; lobes linear or oblong, toothed or 
deeply pinnatifid. sori one to four round the apex of the 
frond, the tube exserted, the mouth with two large, rounded 
lobes. Tropical America. Syn. T. guercifoUum. 

T. pyxidlferum (box-bearing).* rhiz. wide-creeping, tomentose, 
rather slender, sti. lin. to 2in. long, naked, winged above. 
fronds lin. to 6in. long, lin. to liin. broad, ovate-oblong, 
tripinnatifid, the main rachis very narrowly winged ; pinna3 
ovate-rhomboidal, pinnatifid to the rachis, the lower pinnules 
again deeply pinnatifid ; ultimate segments often emarginate 
at apex, sori one to four to a pinna, axillary, the tube 
more or less winged ; receptacle filiform, exserted. Tropical 
America. 

T. quercifolinm (Oak-fronded). A synonym of T. puHllum. 

T. radicans (rooting).* Cup Goldilocks ; Killamey Fern. rhiz. 
wiry, wide- creeping, tomentose. sti. strong, wiry, ascending, 
2in. to 6in. long, naked or nearly so, the upper part sometimes 
winged, fronds 4in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 6in. broad, tri- 
pinnatifid, the main rachis very narrowly winced, often free, 
except near the apex ; lower pinnfe lin. to 4in. long, ovate- 
rhomboidal, cut down to a narrowly- winged rachis ; pinnules 
again deeply pinnatifid, ovate-rhomboidal, with deeply-toothed 
lower segments, sori lateral, one to four to a pinnule, the tube 
small, more or less exserted ; receptacle slender, elongated. 
Europe (Britain). Hardy. Syn, T. brevisetum. 

T. r, Andrewsii (Andrews'), fronds deep green, narrow- 
lanceolate ; pinnse more distant than in the species, narrower and 
erect. A distinct and handsome, hardy, Irish variety. 

T. r. dllatatum (dilated), fronds very dark green, much less 
divided than in the type ; pinnaa and pinnules broadly winged. 
Hardy. 

T. r. Iinsclinatianum (Luschnat's). fronds lanceolate, acu- 
minate, quite sessile. Brazil. Stove. 

T. renlforme (kidney-shaped), sti. 4in. to Sin. long, naked, 
wiry, fronds orbicular-reniform, entire, with a deep sinus at 
the base, 2in. to 4iD. broad, sori often encircling the whole of 
the outer margin ; receptacle much exserted, stout, and covered 
with capsules. New Zealand. Greenhouse. 

T. reptans (creeping), sti. Jin. long, fronds Jin. to iin. each 
way, obovate-cuneate, often with short, blunt lobes, sori one 
to four, placed on the outer margin, the tube partially or quite 
exserted, the mouth distinctly two-lipped, 'ftopical America. 
This is very closely allied to T. punctatum. 

T. rbomlioidenin (rhomboid). A synonym of T. javanicum. 

T. rigldmn (rigid).* sti. tufted, erect, wiry, 2in. to 8in. long, 
naked or very slightly winged above, fronds 2in. to Bin. long, 
2in. to 6in. broad, deltoid or ovate, acuminate, tri- or quadri- 
pinnatifid, the main rachis usually only slightly winged towards 
the top ; lower pinnae 2in. to 3in. long, erecto-patent, ovate or 
lanceolate-rhomboid, cut down to a rachis which is very narrowly 
winged throughout or free below ; pinnules deeply pinnatifid, 
with deeply-toothed or even pinnatifid, linear lobes, sori two 
to twelve to a pinnule, small, axillary, the tube more or less 
exserted. New Zealand, &c. Stove or greenhouse. Syns. 
T. achillecefolium, T. obscurum. 

T. r. elongatum (lengthened), fronds deltoid, with broader 
segments ; pinnae and pinnules often imbricated. 

T* mftlin (reddish), sti. (and under side of the fronds) most 
profusely covered with long, rufous, woolly hairs, fronds pale 
green above, about lOin. long and liin. broad, pinnate ; pinnaa 
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Trichomaues — continued. 

overlapping each other, the veins exserted at their tips. 
Demerara. A very rare, distinct, erect-growing Fern. 
T. saxatlle (rock-loving), sti. terete, hairy, froiids tufted, 
triangular-ovate, pinnate below ; pinnae bipinnatifid, the upper 
ones decurrent ; pinnules ovate, the margins more or less de- 
curved, giving the surface a pretty, undulating character ; 
ultimate segments broad, short, obtuse-pointed. Involucres 
cylindrical, supra-axillary, slightly two-lipped. Borneo, 1862. 
A dwarf but very pretty species. 

T. scandens (climbing), rhiz. wiry, wide-creeping. 8ti. strong, 
erect, naked, 2in. to 4iu.*Iong. Jronds 6in. to 18in. lon^, 3in. 
to 6in. broad, fully pinnate, or the hairy rachis very slightly 
winged above, ovate, acuminate ; lower pinnae ovate-lanceolate, 
nearly pinnate, 2in. to 4in. long ; pinnifles divided down to a 
narrow wing; segments again pinnatifid about half-way down; 
margins finely, hairy, sort one to four to a pinnule, the mouth 
with two lateral projections. Mexico, &c., 1862. 

T. Sellowianum (Sellow's). sti. clothed with short hairs, fronds 
bright green, linear-lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid ; segments 
oblong, obtuse, waved at the edges, where there are a few hairs. 
Brazil. An extremely rare plant in cultivation. 

T. setlgerum (bristle-bearing), sti. quite terete, 2in. to bin. 
long, furnished with hair-like scales, fronds tufted, 9in. to 15in. 
long, linear or linear-lanceolate, pinnate, smooth, curving ; 
pinnae bipinnatifid ; pinnules palmate ; ultimate segments 
elongated and very narrow, almost capillary, the lower ones 
incurved, sub-erect. Involucres supra-axillary, small, sub- 
cylindrical, terminal on a narrow segment. Borneo, 1862. 

T, sinuosum (waved), rhiz. wide- 
creeping, sinuous, rather strong, sti. 
■ varying from hardly any to 2in. long. 

fronds 2in. to 9in. long, lin. to l^in. 

broad, linear - lanceolate, very gra- 
dually decurrent below, pinnatifid 

down to a broadly - winged rachis ; 

lobes oblong, obtuse, crenate - mar- 
gined, sori two to four to each lobe ; 

receptacle much exserted. Tropical 

America. Syn. T. incisum. 
T. spicatam (spicate). cau. erect, 

tufted, barren fronds 4in. to 6in. long, 

lin. to IJin. broad, on stipes lin. to 

2in. long, pinnatifid nearly to the 

rachis, the apex not rooting ; seg- 
ments inciso-crenate, linear-oblong.' 

fertile fronds composed of a rachis 

and two rows of sori, without any 

connecting membrane. West Indies. 

(H. G. F. 60.) Syn. Feea polypodina. 
T. auperbum (superb), rhiz. strong, 

wide-creeijing. sti. 2in. to 5in. long, 

strong, winged nearly down to the 

base, fronds 4in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 

l-in. broad, broadly ovate, pmnatifid 

down to a narrowly-winged rachis ; 

lower pinnae lanceolate, divided more 

than half way to the rachis, with 

oblong, crenate lobes, sori two to 

six to each lobe ; receptacle long, 

fihform. Trinidad, 1863. Syn. T. 

Jimbriatum. 
T. tenerum (slender), rhiz. creeping, 

tomentose, very slender. sti. lin. 

to 2in. long, slender, naked, fronds 

3in. to Sin. long, lin. to l^in. broad, 

pendent, flaccid, lanceolate, tripin- 

natifid, the main rachis only very 

slightly winged towards the apex ; 

pinnae distant, flaccid, cut down to 

a narrowly-winged rachis, with dis- 
tant, deeply - incised or pinnatifid 

pinnules ; ultimate segments about 

two lines long, sori one to four to a 

pinna, the tube more or less exserted. 

Tropical America. Syn. T. angusta- 

tiim. 

T. trichoideum (hair-like).* rhiz. 

creeping, slender, sti. lin. to 2in. 

long, very slender, naked, fronds 

4in. to Sin. long, lin. to 2in. broad, 

pendent, flaccid, lanceolate, tripin- 

natitid, the main rachis only slightly 

winged at the apex ; pinnae flaccid, 

lin. to 2in. long, the rachis only 

winged above ; pinnules deeply cut, 

with distant, linear- filiform segments 

one to two lines long, sori one to four 

to a pinna, the tube exserted, some- 
times stalked. West Indies, 1862. 
T, trichophyllum (hair-fronded). sti. 

densely tufted, wiry, terete, lin. to 

2in. long. fronds 2in. to 4in. long, 



Trich onLaues — contmued. 

lin. to liin. broad, oblong, decompound ; rachis stiff, terete 
throughout ; pinnae twelve to fifteen-jugate, much imbricated, 
many of them deltoid, iin. broad ; lower pinnules copiously pin- 
natind ; ultimate divisions bristle-like, ^in. to iin. long, spreading 
in all directions, sori copious, free, placed near the base of 
the pinnules on the upper side. Borneo atid New Caledonia, 
1862. 

T, venosum (veined), rhiz. slender, wide-creb^iiig. sti. lin. to 
2in. long, very slender, naked, fronds 2in. td 5jn. long, lin. to 
liin. broad, pinnatifid, the main veins free in the lower half, 
broadly winged above ; lower pinnae about 6in. long, varying from 
linear and nearly simple to lanceolate and deeply pinnatifid 
below, sori only one to a pinna, axillary on the upper margin, 
the tube slightly two-lipped. Australia and New Zealand. 
Greenhouse. 

TRICKONEMA. A synonym of Romulea. 

TRICHOFETA^UM (from thrix, trichos, a hair, and 
petalon, a petal ; the inner perianth segments are fringed). 
Ord. Liliacece. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
curious, half-hardy, perennial herb, with a thick rhizome, 
and fascicled, fleshy or tuberous root fibres. A light, 
rich soil is most suitable. The plant succeeds in «. pit, 
or in an effeotively- drained frame, with a southern aspect. 
It will also thrive in pots, if ample drainage be afforded. 
Propagation may be effected by divisions. 




Fig. 95. Trichopiua suavis. 
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Tricliopetaluin — continued. 

T. gracile (slender). A synonym of T. stellatum. 

T, stellatum (star-like). Jl., perianth greenish, six to seven Une^ 
lou^, the outer segments keeled, the inner ones densely bearded ; 
pedicels ascending ; raceme straight, rather loose, few-flowered, 
simple or slightly forked, Sin. to 6in. long ; scape 6in. to 12in. 
long, with one to three bracts (reduced leaves). Early summer 
I. six to eight, narrow-linear, glabrous. Grass-like, 4in. to 12in. 
long. ft. 1ft. to 3ft. Chili, 1828. Syns. T. (rracile (B. R. 1535), 
Anthericum plwmosvm. (B. M. 3084). The correct name of this 
plant is Bottionea thysanotoidas. 

TBICHOFKOKUIff. Included under Eriophorum. 
TRICHOFK'X'I.I.UIVI. A syno- 
nym of Bahia (which see). 

TBICHOFIIVIA (from thrim, 
trichos, a hair, and pilion, a cap ; 
the anther ia concealed below a cap 
surmounted by three tutts of hair). 
Syns. Leucohyle, Pilumna. Including 
Helcia, Oliveriana. Okd. Orchidece. 
A genus embracing about sixteen 
species of beautiful, greenhouse, epi- 
phytal Orchids, Inhabiting the warmer 
parts of America. Flowers showy, 
pedioeUale ; sepals sub-equal, free, 
narrow, erecto-patent, often twisted ; 
petals similar; lip with the claw 
adnate to the column, which it closely 
invests above, the limb spreading, the 
slightly - dilated lateral lobes conni- 
vent, the middle one continuous and 
undulated ; pollen masses two, ob- 
ovoid-oblong, exappendioulate ; bracts 
small ; scapes springing from a short 
rhizome, leafless, few-sheathed, one, 
two, or rarely three to five, flowered. 
Leaf fleshy, erect, complicated at base, 
narrow or rather broad. Pseudo- 
bulbs one-leaved. Trichopilias may be 
grown in pots, or in hanging baskets ; 
in the latter their flowers are seen 
to the best advantage. The plants 
should be kept well elevated above 
the rims of the pots or baskets, in 
order that good drainage may be in- 
sured ; the flower scapes also proceed 
from beneath the leaves and pseudo- 
bulbs. Fibrous peat and living sphag- 
num, with some pieces of charcoal 
intermixed, afford a suitable com- 
post. A moderate supply of water 
should be given during the growing 
season, bu.t very little is requisite in 
winter ; still, the plants must not be 
allowed to suffer for want of it. Tri- 
chopilias in good health blossom very 
freely ; the plants succeed best in the 
Mexican house. Sickly specimens — 
the result of growing in too high a 
temperature — are frequently met with, 
carefully-made divisions. 

T, albida (whitish). Jt., sepals and petals pale greenish-yellow, 
nearly straight, the margins slightly hyaline ; lip longer than the 
petals, four^obed ; the lobes whitish, the throat with scattered, 
ochraceous-yellow dots ; hood trilobed ; raceme pendulous, about 
three-flowered. I. oblong-lanceolate, flat, sub-cordate at base, 
acuminate at apex, recurved. Caraccas, 1851. 

T. Backhonsiana (Backhouse's). Ji. more fleshy than in T. fra- 
grans (which this species closely resembles) ; lip much narrower 
and lobed near each end, but twice as broad in the middle as 
that of T. fragrans. I. faintly spotted and clouded with darker 
patches. New Grenada, 1876. Whole plant paler green than 
T. fragrans. 

T. coccinea (scarlet). A garden synonym of T. marginata. 

T. crlspa (curled).* fl., sepals and petals light cherry-crimson, 
faintly edged with white, the margins crispate-crenate ; 
lip white outside, somewhat deeper in colour than the sepals, 
large, the margin irregularly crisped, the throat rich deep 



Trichopilia — continued. 

crimson, April to June. Central America, 1857. A charming 
and rare species, resembling T. marginata. 

T, c. marginata (margined), ji. large and very showy ; sepals 
and petals pale purp]ish-red, white at the edges ; lip white 
externally, the central lobe dull crimson, the throat of a 
darker and richer crimson, the limb narrowly edged with 
white. (F. d. S. 1925-6 ; W. S. O. i. 5.) 

T. fragrans (fragrant).* ji. deliciously sweet-scented ; sepals 
and petals pale yellowish-green, 2iin. to 3in. long, wavy, and 
slightly twisted ; lip pure white, orange-spotted towards the 
base ; racemes pendent, three or four together. Winter. 




Fig 96. Flower of Trichopilia sua vis (natural size). 



Propagated by 



(. broadly oblong-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, 4in. to 61n. 
long, slightly compressed. New Grenada, 1858. Syn. Pilumna 
fragrans (B. M. 5035). 
T. fragrans (fragrant). A garden synonym of T. noUUs. 

T. Galeottlana (Galeotti's).*/., sepals and petals cuneate-lanceo- 
late, acute, the latter somewhat broader, pale green, with a 
central bar of olive-brown ; lip closely folded round the column, 
the front lobe obreniform, the disk pale yellow, with bars and 
lines of crimson-purple, the .m.irgin passing to white ; peduncles 
one-flowered. August and September. I. cuneate-oblong, acute, 
dark green. Pseudo-bulbs tall, ligulate, ancipitous. Mexico, 
1860. Syns. T. picta (I. H. 225), T. Turialvce, of Bateman 
(B. M. 5550). 

T. grata (pleasing). fl. sweetly-scented; sepals and petals 
yellowish-green ; lip expanded, white, blotched with yellow 
on each side of the keel ; racemes few-flowered. I. oblong- 
ligulate. Pseudo- bulbs elongated, ancipitous, two -leaved. 
Peru, 1868. This species is, allied to T. fragrans. 

T. hymenautba (membrane-flowered). /?. white, small ; sepals 
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and petals slightly twisted ; lip sessile, nearly flat, with erose 
edges, speckled with deep sanguineous-purple towards the base 
and sides ; racemes six to eight-flowered, drooping. Summer. 
I. thick, fleshy, elongated-ensiform, acuminate, narrowed to the 
base, the lower part representing a stem or pseudo-bulb. New 
Grenada, 1854. <B. M. 5949 ; R. X. O. i. 7.) 
T. Kienastlana (Kienast's). ft. white, with a few yellow lines 
or spots on the disk of the Up ; sepals and petals linear-ligulate ; 
lateral lobes of lip median, obtuse-angled; anterior lobes 
porrected, wavy, emarginate ; peduncle usually 
two-flowered. I. and pseudo-bulbs much like 
those of T. suavis. Habitat unknown. 1883. 

T. leplda (pretty). Jl. handsome, 4in. to 5in. in 
diameter; sepals and petals pale rosy-lilac, ir- 
regularly margined with white ; lip prominent, 
fimbriated, in front deep purple-crimson with 
an irregular margin of white ; peduncles deflexed. 
Spring. I. oblong-ovate, acute, leathery. Pseudo- 
bulbs oblong, obtuse, ancipitous. Costa Bica, 
1873. (F. M. ser. ii. 98 ; W. O. A. v. 197.) 

T.marglnata (margined).* Jl. 4in. to5in. across ; 
sepals arid petals brownish-red, with greenish- 
yeUow margins, narrow, once twisted; lip white 
outside, the mouth three-lobed, the lateral lobes 
roundish and the central ones emarginate, wavy, 
reddish-purple, sometimes edged with white, 
becoming deep crimson in the throat, or with 
the limb white and the throat only deep crim- 
son ; peduncles drooping, one-flowered. May 
and June. I. lanceolate, shortly acuminate, 
recurved at tip. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, oblong, 
furrowed, recurved at tip. Central America, 
1880. (G. M. B. iii. 185.) Syn. y. coccinea (B. M. 
4857 ; L. J. F. 184 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 54). 

T. m. flaveola (yellowish). Jl., sepals and petals 
greenish-yellow ; lip and column white. 1880. 

T. mutioa (beardless). Jl. dirty-white, slightly 
tinged with red ; sepals and petals linear, acute ; 
lip parallel with the column, cordate-ovate, 
cucullate at base ; raceme few-flowered, weak. 
August. I. linear-lanceolate, convex at back. 
Said to be a native of Trinidad, 1821. Syn. 
Macradenia mutica. 

T. nobills (noble).* /. larger than those of T. 
fragrans, sweet-scented; sepals and petals white, 
undulated; upper lobes of lip rounded and 
meeting over tne throat, the front one pure 
snow-white, IJin. broad, having on each side of 
the throat an orange-coloured blotch, the two 
blotches meeting to form a central, eye-like spot ; 
scapes erect, four or five-flowered. I. broadly 
oblong, acute. Pseudo-bulbs elongated, oblong, 
compressed, clustered. Columbia. A beautiful 
species, perhaps a variety of 2'. fragrans (under 
which name it is figured in F. M. eer. ii. 21, 
I. H. ser. iii. 94, and W. O. A. iii. 128). 

T, piota (painted). A synonym of T. Galeottiana. 

T. roatrata (beaked). Jl., sepals and petals pale 
whitish-green, linear, acute, the petals twice 
twisted ; lip white, with pale orange rays, 
flabellate, trifid towards the apex ; peduncle 
two-fiowered. I. broadly ligulate, acute. Pseudo- 
bulbs linear-lingulate, the basilar scales slightly 
dotted. New Grenada, 1872. 

T. sanguinolenta (dark-bloody). Jl. rather showy, 2iin. across ; 
sepals and petals yellowish-olive, marked with transverse bands 
or ocellate markings of brownish-crimson ; lip emarginate, re- 
curved, white, flabellately veined, the veins in the basal half 
marked out by broken lines of crimson. I, undulated, petioJate, 
4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, elongated. Ecuador, 1843. 
Syn. Heleia sanguinolenta (I. H. ser. iii. 21 ; L. & P. F. G. 
ii. 182). 

T. snavis (sweet).* Jl. white or creamy-white, delicately Haw- 
thorn-scented ; sepals and petals narrovt^ed to the base, scarcely 
twisted; lip yellow in the throat, spotted with pale violet-rose 
on the front ^art and on the sides, closely rolled up at the base, 
spread out m a funnel-shaped form, three-lobed in front ; pe- 
duncles three or four-flowered. March and April. I. large, 
broad-oblong, acute, wavy, nearly sessile. Pseudo-bulbs oblong- 
obcordate, ancipitous, clustered. Costa Rica, 1850. A flue 
species. See Figs. 95 and 96, (B. M. 4654 ; F. d. S. 761 : L. J. F 227 ■ 
L. & P. F. G. i. 11 ; W. S. O. iii. 8.) 

T. 8. alba (white), Jl., sepals and petals pure white ; lip white, 
marked in the throat with a yellow stain. May and June. 
(W. O. A. i. 14.) 

T. s. ^andlflora (large -flowered). Jl. move highly coloured 
than in the type, and expanding better ; sepals and petals white ; 
lip upwards of 3in. in diameter, white, with large, rich crimson 
spots, the throat deep orange. I. (as well as the pseudo-bulbs) 
very large. A lovely variety. 



Trich.opilla — continued. 
T. tortllls (twisted). Jl. drooping, large and attractive ; sepals 
and petals yellowish-green, with lurid brownish-purple blotches 
along the middle part, spirally twisted, narrow-lanceolate ; lip 
white outside, yellowish-white or white vrithin, thickly spotted 
with rose-colour and blotched with yellow about the throat, the 
base ' closely rolled in, the front part spreading out and three- 
lobed ; peduncle one-flowered. I. oblong, acute. Pseudo-bnlbs 
oblong or ligulate, compressed, 2in. to 4in. long. Mexico, 1835. 
An interesting species. See Fig. 97. (B. iii. 122 ; B. M. 3739 ; 




Fig. 97. Flower and Leap of Trichopilia tortilis. 



B. R. 1863.) There are several varieties of this species. One 
candidum —~ ha,a white, and another brighter -coloured. 



flowers. 
T. TurialTca (Turialva), of Bateman. 



A synonym of T. Qaleotti- 



TBICHOFTEBIS. Included under Alsophila. 

TRXCHOS. A term, used in Greek oorapounds, 
signifying hair-like or hairy ; e.gf., Trichocentron, Tricho- 
manes. 

TRICHOSACME (from thrix, trichos, a hair, and 
acme, a point ; referring to the corolla's hairy appendage). 
Ord. AsclepiadecB. A monotypic genus. The species is 
a stove, climbing shrub, densely white-woolly on all parts 
except the coroUa. For culture, see Stapelia. 

T. lanata (woolly), fi. purple, mediocre or rather small, 
SIX to ten in umbelliform cymes ; calyx of five lanceolate 
segments; corolla with a short, rotate tube, the lobes emar- 
ginate, the teeth produced in a long, flliform appendage; 
peduncles opposite the leaves. July. L opposite, petiolate, 
cordate at base, elliptic or oblong, obtuse or sliahtly acute. 
Mexico, 1850. (F. d. S. 1123 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 105.) 
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TRICHOSANTHES (from thrix, triehos, «, hair, 
and anthos, a flower ; alluding to the fringed oorolla) . 
Snake Gourd. Including Eopepon. Obd. Cucurbitaceai. 
A genus comprising about thirty species of stove, green- 
house, or half-hardy, climbing, annual or perennial herbs, 
sometimes shrubby at base, occasionally tuberous-rooted ; 




8. Trichosanthes anguina, showing Portion of Stem, with Fruit and Male 
Flowers, and detached Cluster of Flowers. 



they are found in tropical Asia, North Australia, and 
Polynesia. Flowers white, dioecious, less often monoeoious; 
calyx long-tubular, with five lanceolate, entire, serrated, 
or torn segments; corolla five-cleft nearly to the base, 
the lobes long-fringed. Stamens of the males three ; 
peduncles usually in axillary pairs, one 9ne-flowered and 



Trichosanthes — continued. 
caducous, the other racemose ; bracts occasionally 
wanting. Female fiowers solitary ; ovary inferior, at 
the base of the calyx tube, one-celled, the style three or 
six-cleft at apex. Fruit lanceolate or globose, smooth, often 
large. Leaves entire or three to nine-lobed, denticulate ; 
tendrils usually two or three-cleft. 
The common name of T. anguina 
refers to its fruits, which are eaten 
as a vegetable in India. Seeds 
of the species here described 
should be sown on a hotbed, in 
spring, and the plants afterwards 
treated like Cucumbers. 

T. anguina (snake-lil^e).* Common 
Snake or Viper Gourd ; Serpent Cu- 
cumber. ^., calyx tube lin. long; 
the earlier male peduncle occasion- 
ally replaced by a female, fr. 
elongated, cylindrical, sometimes 
twisted, edible. I, cordate-sub-reni- 
form, three to seven-lobed or flve- 
angular; lobes pubescent or puberu- 
lous on both surfaces, not acuminate. 
Stems twining, more or less pubes- 
cent. India, &c., 1735. Half-hardy. 
See Fig. 98. (B. M. 722.) Syn, T. 
colubrina (B. E. xxxii. 18). 

T. oolubrlna (snake-like). A synonym 
of T. anpuina, 

T. Japonloa (Japanese), ft., male 
racemes few-fiowered ; bracts large, 
broadly ovate, deeply subulate - 
toothed ; peduncle robust, sulcate. 
fr. ovoid, slightly acute at base and 
apex. I. membranous, broadly ovate, 
glabrous and smooth, three to five- 
lobed ; lobes triangular, acute, entire 
or undulate-denticulate on the mar- 
gins. Stem slender. Japan, 1872. 
Greenhouse. (K. G. 714.) 

T. Kllilowli (Kirilow's). fl. dicecious ; 
male racemes few-flowered at apex, 
the bracts acutely toothed, fr. ovoid 
or ovoid-oblong. I. sub-orbicular, 
often deeply pahnately five to seven- 
lobed ; lobes oblong or oblong-lan- 
ceolate, acute, deeply incised-ser- 
rated or lobulate. Stem annual, 
branched. Boot perennial. China, 
1872. Greenhouse. Syn. Eopepon 
vitifolius. 

T. palmata (palmate-leaved).* fl,, 
male racemes on long, stout pedun- 
cles, at first short and head-like, at 
length elongated, with a toothed or 
jagged bract, at least lin. across, 
under each pedicel ; female fiowers 
shortly pedicellate, fr. nearly globu- 
lar, 2in. to Sin. in diameter. I. broad, 
palmately three to seven-lobed, pu- 
bescent. India and North Australia, 
1826. Stove. (B. M. 6873.) 

T. tuberosa (tuberous-rooted), fl., 
corolla white, the tube intimately 
united and incorporated -with the 
tube of the calyx ; limb free, of five 
long, deeply bifid segments, the divi- 
sions forked at the extremity. Sep- 
tember. I. distant, formed of three 
deeply-cut, linear-oblong, divaricating 
lobes, acute at the points, the lower 
ones with a smaller, unidentate lobe 
at the base. Stems green, climbing. 
Root a large, rounded tuber. West 
Indies. Stove. (B. M. 2703.) 

TBICKOSMA (from treis, 
three and chosma, a division; 
in allusion to the three - lobed 
labellum). Obd. Orchideoe. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a very distinct and 
scarce, stove, epiphytal Orchid. It may be grown in a 
well-drained pot or pan of fibrous peat and sphagnum. 
When in active growth, it must be kept moderately moist ; 
and, as it has no ileshy pseudo-bulbs, it must never be 
allowed to get quite dry. 
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Trichosma — continued. 

T, suavis (sweet). Hair Orchid, d. fragrant, rather large, in a 
short, terminal raceme ; sepals and petals creamy-white, lanceo- 
late ; lip three- lobed, the side lobes white, striped with brownish- 
crimson, the middle one undiilated, recurved, yellow, margined 
with crimson, and bearing several crispy crests on the disk. 



TRICHOSFORVM. A synonym of Slschynau- 
tlius (which see). 

TRICHOSTEMA (from thrix, trichos, hair, and 
sterna, stamen; referring to the capillary filaments). Blue 
Curie. Obd. Labiatce. A genus comprising about half- 
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Spring. I. two, broadly lanceolate, obsoletely three-nerved. 
Stems thin, tufted, terete. Sin. to lOin. liigh. Khasya Mountains, 
1840. (B. R. 1842, 21 ; W. O. A. iii. 114.) SVNS. Ccelopyne mo- 
naria, Eria coronaria, E. suavis 

TRICHOSORUS. Included under Also-phila. 



a-dozen species of hardy, North American herbs. Flowers 
commonly blue or violet, in axillary, dense or loose, many- 
flowered whorls. Leaves entire; floral ones conformed. 
Two of the species have been introduced, but they are 
probably not now in cultivation. 
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TBICHOTOiaOVS. Branching in threes. 

TRICLISSA. A synonym of Kniphofia (which see). 

TRICOCCXJS. A frnit consisting of three cocci, or 
elastically- dehiscing sheila. 

TRICOLOR. Three-coloured. 

TRICOXDTIiUS. A synonym of Lomatia (which 
see). 

TRICOBTXE (from treis, three, and koryne, a club ; 
in allusion to the form of the capsules). Okd. Liliacece. 
A genus embracing six species of greenhouse perennials 
with fibrous roots, limited to Australia. Flowers in 
terminal umbels, with small, imbricated, scarious bracts ; 
perianth spirally twisted after flowering, but at length 
deciduous, of six narrow, three or five-nerved segments; 
stamens six, hypogynous. Leaves few and Grass-like or 
all reduced to scarious scales. Stems usually wiry and 
branching, the branches often clustered. It is doubtful 
whether any of the species are in cultivation. T. elatior 
thrives in light, rich soil, and may be increased by 
divisions. 

T. elatior (taller), fl. , perianth white, usually about ^in. long ; 
umbels three, four, or six-flowered. June. I., lower ones often 
Grass-like, 2in. to 4in. long, the upper ones, and sometimes all 
reduced to short scales. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. 1824. 

TRICRATUS. A synonym of Abronia (which see). 

TRICTTSFIDARIA (from iricuspis, three-pointed; 
alluding to the petals). Stn. Tricuspis. Oed. Tiliacem. 
A small genus (two species) of Chilian, greenhouse trees. 
Flowers rather large; calyx campanulate, truncate, ob- 
soletely five-toothed, afterwards out and deciduous ; petals 
five, three-toothed or three-lobed, induplicate - valvate ; 
stamens numerous, inserted above the torus ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-flowered. Leaves alternate and 
opposite, serrated. T. hexapetala, the only species in- 
troduced, is a very beautiful, greenhouse shrub. For 
culture, see Correa. 

T. hexapetala (six-petaled). Jl. red, on long peduncles. Cap- 
sule sub-rotimd, silky-pilose. I. oblong-lanceolate, serrated or 
rarely entire. See Fig. 99. (Gn., Nov. 1880, under name of 
Crinodendron HooJcerianwm. ) 

TRICnSFIS (of Palisot de Beauvois). Included 
under Triodia (which see). 

TRICUSPIS (of Persoon). A synonym of Tricus- 
pidaria (which see). 

TRICTRTIS (from treis, three, and hyrios, convex ; 
alluding to the three outer perianth segments having 
bags at their base). Stns. Compsanihus, Compsoa. 
Ord. lAliacem. A small genus (five species) of half- 
hardy perennials, with shortly-creeping rhizomes, natives 
of the Himalayas, Japan, and China. Flowers few, rather 
large, on longish pedicels ; perianth often elegantly 
spotted within, campanulate ; segments distinct from 
the base, lanceolate, the outer ones saccate at base, the 
inner ones flat, all spreading above ; stamens six, hypo- 
gynous ; inflorescence terminal or in the upper axils, 
loosely dichotomous, erect. Leaves alternate, ovate or 
oblong, contracted, sub-sessile, or oordate-amplexioaul at 
base. Stem erect, simple below the inflorescence, leafy. 
The three species introduced are ornamental plants. 
They thrive in a compost of sandy loam and peat, and 
require the shelter of a greenhouse or cold pit in winter. 
Propagation may be effected by offsets. 
T. elegans (elegant). A synonym of T. pilosa. 
T. tairta (hairy).* Japanese Toad Lily. Ji. six to fifteen, racemose 
or sub-corymbose ; perianth nearly lin. long, the segments white, 
the outer ones decorated with large, purple dots. May. I. oblong, 
cuspidate, cordate-amplexicaul, 4m. to 6in. long, slenderly pilose, 
Stem 1ft. to 3ft. high, clothed with soft, white, slightly spreading 
pili. Japan, 1863. See Fig. 100. (B. M. 5355.) 
T. macropoda (large-footed).* Jl. on pedicels ^in. to |in. long, 
disposed in a loose corymb ; perianth whitish-purpJe, with minute, 
puii)le dots, nine to ten lines long. May. I. oblong, acute, 4 in. 
to 5in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, sessile or very shortly petiolate. 



Tricyrtis — continued. 

rounded at base, glabrous above, pubescent beneath. Stem 
2ft. to 3ft. high. Japan and China, 1859. (B. M. 6544 ; R. G. 
613.) 

T. m. striata (striped). A pretty plant, having leaves striped 
with white. (P. rt. S. 1820, under name of T./olUs albo-striatis.) 




Fig. 100. Tricyrtis hirta, showing Habit, and Portion of Stem, 
with Flower. 

T. pilosa (pilose), fi. many, loosely corymbose ; perianth eight to 
nine lines long, the segments whitish, marked with large, purple 
spots. May. I. oblong, cuspidate, cordate-amplexicaul, 4in. to 
6]n. long, slenderly pilose. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, pilose. 
Himalayas, 1851. (B. M. 4955 ; F. d. S. 1219.) Syn. T. elegans. 

TRIDAX (from Thridax, the old Greek name used 
by Dioscorides for the Lettuce, from treis, three, and akis, 
a point; alluding to the ray florets). Stns. Balbisia (of 
Willdenow), Bartolina. Including Oalinsogea and Ptilo- 
stephium. Obd. Compositce. A genua embracing seven 
species of hardy, perennial herbs, natives of tropical 
America. Flower-heads yellow, or the disk greenish, 
mediocre, long-pedunculate, heterogamous ; ray florets 
ligulate or sub-bilabiate, the outer lip large, sometimes 
three-toothed, three-cleft, or three-parted, the inner smaller 
or minute, two-lobed or two-parted, sometimes obsolete ; 
involuoral bracts in few series ; receptacle flat or convex ; 
achenes turbinate, silky-villons. Leaves opposite, inciaed- 
toothed or pinnately dissected ; segmenta few, narrow. 
The species possess but little beauty, and require ordinary 
culture. Propagated by divisions, or by seeds. 

T. coronoplfollum (Coronopus-leaved). ft. -heads yellow ; ray 
florets unequally five-lobed ; outer involucral scales obtuse or 
mucronate. June. I. variously pinnatifid or trifid ; lobes linear, 
acute, /t. 1ft. Mexico. Syn. Ptilostephium coronopifoUum. 

T. trilobata (three-lobed). fi.-keads yellow ; ray florets five- 
toothed ; pappus bristles very short and scarcely pinnately lobed, 
or longer and plumose-fimbriate ; peduncles pubescent or 
glandular-puberulous at apex. June. I. three-lobed or pinnately 
mcised. A. 1ft. Mexico. Syn. Galinsogea trilobata (B. M. 
1895 ; S. B. F. G. 56). 

TRIDHNS. Included under Triodia (which see). 



Fig. 101. Tridentate Leaf. 

TRIDEXTATE. Trident - pointed. A Tridentate 
leaf is shown at Fig. 101. 
TRIDENTEA. Included under Stapelia (which see). 
TRIDIA. Included under Hypericum (which see). 
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TKIENTALIS (a Latin term, signifying one-third 
of a foot in height ; in reference to the stature of the 
plants). Chickweed Wintergreen. Ord. Primulacece. 
A small genus (two species) of highly glabrous, hardy 
herbs, with creeping, perennial rhizomes ; one is found in 
Europe, North Asia, and North-west America. Flowers 
white ; calyx five to nine-parted, persistent ; corolla 
hypogynous, rotate, five to nine-parted, the tube very 
short, the segments elliptic-lanceolate; stamens five to 
nine ; peduncles one to three, one-flowered, filiform, 
ebracteate. Leaves usually as many as the petals, some- 
what whorled, obovate-elliptic or lanceolate, entire. 
Stems solitary, slender, erect. These pretty little plants 
require a light, rich soil and a shady situation. Propa- 
gated, in spring, by seeds, covered with a handlight ; or 
by divisions. 

T. amerlcana (American). Star Flower. Jl., divisions of the 
corolla finely acuminate. May. I. lanceolate, acuminate at 
both ends. Stem very naked below, unequally five to nine- 
leaved at the summit, Sin. high. North-weat America, 1816. 




Fig. 102. IRIENTALIS EUROFiBA, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

T. enropsea (European). Jl. few, erect ; corolla ^in. to ^in. in 
diameter, the lobes ovate, acute. June and July. I. obovate 
or obovate-lanceolate, IJin. to 2iin. long, shining, rigid, obtuse 
or acute, narrowed into short petioles. Stem wiry, slender, 
leafy at top, 4in. to Sin. high. Europe (Britain), &c. See Fig. 102. 
(L. B. C. 105 ; Sy. En. B. 1139.) 

TBIFARIOnS. Arranged in a triple rank, or in 
three rows. 

TSIFID. Split half-way into three parts. 

TBIFOIiIOIiATE. Bearing three leaflets from the 
same point; e.g.. Clover. 

TSIFOIiIUM (from tres, three, and folium, a leaf ; 
most of the species have trifoliolate leaves). Clover ; 
Trefoil. Including Lupinaster and Pentaphyllon. Obd. 
LeguminosiB. A large genus (nearly 280 species have 
been described, of which, probably, not more than 150 
are really distinct) of hardy, annual or perennial herbs, 
copiously dispersed over the temperate and sub-tropical 
regions of the Northern hemisphere, a few being also 
found in the mountains of tropical America, Africa, and 
extra-tropical South America. Flowers often purple, 
red, or white, rarely yellow, spicate, capitate, umbellate, 
or rarely solitary ; calyx teeth or lobes sub-equal, or the 



Trifolinm — continued. 
lower ones longer ; petals often marcescent, all long- 
clawed, or the four lower ones more or less adnate with 
the staminal tube ; standard oblong or ovate ; wings 
narrow ; keftl shorter than the wings, obtuse ; stamens 
diadelphous. Pod oblong and sub-terete, or obovate- 
compressed, indehiscent. Leaves digitately three, rarely 
five or seven, foliolate, sometimes pinnately three or 
very rarely five-foliolate ; stipules adnate with the 
petioles. This genus embraces several important fodder- 
plants. Eighteen species are included within the 
British Flora, viz., T. arvense (Hare's-foot Clover), 
T. Bocconi, T. filiforme (Yellow Suckling Clover), T. 
fi-agiferum (Strawberry Clover), T. glomeratum, T. mcar- 
natmn (Crimson or Carnation Clover), T. maritimvm., 
T. medium (Opw Grass ; Meadow or Zigzag Clover), 
T. minus, T. ochroleucum, T. pratense (Bed or Broad- 
leaved Clover; Marl-grass), T. procumbens (Hop Trefoil), 
T. repens (White or Dutch CJlover; Shamrock), T. scabrum, 
T. striatum (Knotted Clover) , T. strictum, T. subterraneum, 
and T. suffocatum (Sand Clover) ; and T. hybridum (Alsike 
or Bastard Clover) has become naturalised. Four-leaved 
Shamrocks and other Clovers are considered "lucky," 
as being rare, but are by no means unfrequently met 
with. Pew of the species of TrifoUum, boast of much 
horticultural merit ; the selection given below embraces 
all that call for description here. All thrive in common 
garden soil. The annuals and biennials may be increased 
by seeds, and the perennials by divisions. Except where 
otherwise stated, the under-mentioned plants are peren- 
nials. 

T. alpestre (alpine).* Owl-headed Clover. Ji. purple ; lower calyx 
segment longer than the gamopetalous corolla, the rest short and 
tooth-like ; heads globose. June and July. Z., leafiets lanceolate, 
coriaceous, ciliately serrulated ; stipules narrow, nearly sessile, 
long. Stem erect, simple, h. 6in. to 12in. Alps of Europe and 
Western Asia, 1789. (B. M. 2779.) 

T. cseruleum (blue). A synonym of Trifftmella eoerulea. 

T, canescens (hoary). Jl. cream-coloured ; calyx smooth, the 
lowest segment a little longer , than the rest ; corolla gamo- 
petalous, much longer than the calyx segments ; heads terminal, 
large, oblong, nearly sessile. May and June. I., leaflets obovate, 
emarginate, villous ; stipules lanceolate-subulate. Stems ascend- 
ing, adpressedly hairy. Cappadocia, &c., 1803. (B. M. 1168.) 

T. flmbriatnin (fringed). Jl. purple ; calyx teeth spiny, half as 
long as the slender corolla ; heads lin. in diameter. September 
and October. I., leafiets oblong or slightly cuneate, lin. or more 
in length, conspicuously fringed with spinulose-setaceous teeth. 
Stems long and thick, prostrate, glabrous. North America, 1825. 
(B. R. 1070; L. B. C. 1421.) 

t, tacSLtuxa (painted). Jl. cream-colour mixed with red ; 
corolla many times longer than the calyx ; heads lin. to 2in. in 
diameter, somewhat hemispherical, few-flowered ; peduncles 
axillary, mostly longer than the leaves. June. I., leaflets 
roundish-cuneiform, sharply denticulate, rather thick ; stipules 
large, entire, mucronate. h. 6in. California, 1824. Annual. 
(B. E. 1883.) 

T. hybridum (hybrid). Alsike or Bastard Clover. Jl. white or 
rosy, iin. long, drooping; heads axillary, peduncled, globose, 
iin. to lin. in diameter. June to August, t. on long petioles ; 
leaflets obovate or oblong, ^in. to l^in. long, toothed; stipules 
oblong, with triangular tips. Stems 2in. to lOin. long, flexuous. 
Europe, &c. (B. M. 3702.) 

T. inoamatuin (flesh-coloured). Crimson Clover. Jl. bright 
scarlet, ^in. long ; calyx hairy ; heads peduncled, terminal, 
ovoid or cylindric, lin. to 2in. in diameter. June and July. 
I. on short petioles ; leaflets broadly obovate or obcordate, |in. 
to l^in. long; stipules obtuse. Stems rather slender, clothed 
with spreading baiis. ft. Itt. South Europe, 1640. Annual. 
(B. M. 328.) 

T. Lupinaster (Lupinaster).* Bastard Lupine. Jl. purple, large, 
the wings and keel paler than the standard ; heads pedunculate, 
bractless, umbellate. June to August. I. sessile ; leaflets flve, 
linear-lanceolate, sharply toothed, mucronate ; stipules broad, 
acuminate, h. 1ft. to ijtt. Siberia, 1741. (B. M. 879.) aOi- 
Jlorum is a white-flowered form. 

T. olympioum (Olympic). Jl. yellowish ; calyx hairy ; standard 
very long ; spikes oblong, solitary. July. L, leaflets hairy, 
elliptic-lanceolate, entire ; stipules subulate, sheathing. Stem 
erect, hairy, h. 1ft. Mount Olympus, 1817. (B. M. 2790.) 

T. reflexum (reflexed). Buffalo Clover. /. handsome ; standard 
rose-red, broadly ovate ; wings and keel white ; heads sub- 
umbellate, dense ; peduncles about twice the length of the 
heads. April to June. I., leaflets obovate or obovate-oblong. 
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sometimes emarginate, crenulate-serrulate ; stipules leafy, 
acuminate. Stem ascending or decumbent, 1ft. to l^ft. long. 
North America, 1794. Annual. (B. M. 3171.) 

T, rilbens (reddish). Jl. carmine or purple-red ; heads peduncled, 
ovoid, large. Summer. I. stalked ; leaflets long, narrow ; stipules 
large. Stems erect, h. 1ft. Central and Soutn Europe. (R. G. 
1886, p. 243.) 

T. spadioeum (chestnut-brown). Brown Clover. Jl. yellow ; 
standard slightly ferruginous, obcordate ; heads ovoid, pedun- 
culate. June to August. I. stalked ; leaflets oblong-ovate, 
sessile, denticulated ; stipules leafy, acuminate. Stem erect, 
6in. high. Europe, 1778. (B. M. 557.) 

T. unlflorum (one-flowered).* Jl. axillary, solitary, on short 
peduncles : corolla very long, the standard blue, the wings and 
keel purple. May to September. I., leaflets three, ovate, 
acuminate, toothed, nerved ; stipules sheathing, long-acuminate. 
Stems very short. Syria, &c., 1800. Plant tufted, creeping. 
(L. B. C. 1882 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 200.) The form Sternhergianmn 
has white flowers. 

T. veslculosum (bladdery-calyxed). Jl., reddish ; calyx scarious, 
inflated, the segments subulate, much shorter than the corolla ; 
heads ovate, thick, on long peduncles. June and July. L, leaflets 
lanceolate, acute, sharply serrulated ; stipules narrow, long- 
acuminate. Stems erect, firm, 9in. high. South Europe, 1805. 
(B. B. 1108.) 

TKIFURCIA (from tres, three, and furca, a fork; 
alluding to the three-forked style). The correct name, 
according to Bentham and Hooker, is Alophia. Stn. Her- 
hertia. Okd. Iridece. A small genus (three or four species) 
of pretty, American, stove, greenhouse, or hardy, bulbous 
plants. Flowers long-pedloellate ; perianth tube none ; 
segments free, the three outer ones shortly unguiculate, 
spreading, obovate or broadly oblong, the three inner 
ones much smaller, acute, erect or scarcely spreading ; 
filaments connate in a cylindrical tube ; spathes narrow. 
Leaves few. Bulb tunicated. Only two species call for 
description here. They thrive in a mixture of equal parts 
loam, peat, and sand. With protection in winter, the 
plants will succeed in the open border. Propagation 
may be effected by offsets, or by seeds. 

T. caemlea (blue). Jl., outer perianth segments having a white 
claw, dotted with blue, the blade blue, with a deeper-coloured, 
triangular mark at base ; inner segments blue, deeper-coloured in 
the middle ; anthers and stigma short ; peduncle shorter than 
the bracts. April. Texas, 1842. Half-hardy. SYN. Berbertia 
ccerulea (B. M. 3862, flgs. 3, d, e, f ). 

T. pulcbella (pretty). Jl., limb of the outer perianth segments 
lilac, undulated, the claw pale-yellowish or wldtish, dotted with 
pui-ple ; inner segments deeper-coloured in the middle ; anthers 
subulate, exceeding the stigma. July. I. Sin. or more long. 
Buenos Ayres, 1827. Greenhouse. SYN. Berbertia pulehella 
(B. M. 3862, flgs. 1, 2 ; L. B. C. 1547 ; S. B. F. G. 222). 

TBIGIiOCHIIT (from treis, three, and glochin, a 
point; in reference to the three angles of the carpel). 
Arrow Grass. Oed. Naiadacem. A genus consisting of 
about a dozen species of greenhouse or hardy, marsh-loving, 
erect, scape-bearing herbs, broadly dispersed over mostly 
temperate and frigid regions. Flowers small or rather 
large, spioate or shortly pedicellate and racemose, erect, 
ebraoteate and ebraoteolate ; perianth segments scale- 
like, three, six, or rarely fewer ; stamens six. Leaves 
elongated, flat or somewhat terete, sometimes swimming. 
Two species — T. maritimum and T. palustre — are British 
plants. T. bulbosum is the only one calling for description 
here. It thrives in pots of loamy soil, the bottoms of 
which are immersed in water. 
T. Barrelleri (Barrelier's). A synonym of T. bulbosum. 

T. bulbosum (bulbous-rooted), jl. purplish, numerous and very 
variable, pedicellate, disposed in a simple, elongated raceme ; 
scape erect, smooth. October. I. semi-cylindric, linear, bilobed, 
complanate or scarcely channelled above, the outer ones often 
reduced to sheaths. Ehizome short, more or less tuberous. 
h. 1ft. Europe, Asia Minor, and South Africa, 1806. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 1445 ; L. B. C. 1151.) Syn. T. Barrelieri. 

TRIGLOSSUni. A synonym of Arundinaria 

(which see). 

TRICrOXAL. Three-angled, and having three plain 
faces. 

Vol. IV. 



TRIGONEIiLA (from treis, three, and gonu, an 
angle ; the standard of the flower is flat, while the wings 
spread, thus imparting a triangular appearance). Fenu- 
greek. Including PococMa. Okd. Leguininosm. A 
genua comprising nearly fifty species of hardy, often 
strong-smelling, annual or perennial herbs ; one is Austra- 
lian, and the rest are dispersed over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Flowers yellow, blue, or white, variously disposed ; 
calyx tubular or short, with sub-equal teeth or lobes ; petals 
free of the staminal tube ; standard obovate or oblong, 
sessile or contracted into a broad claw ; wings oblong ; 
keel obtuse. Leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; stipules ad- 
nate with the petioles. Scarcely any of the species are 
worth growing. The seeds of T. Fcenum-Grceciim were 
anciently held in great repute for medicinal and culinary 
purposes ; but their use in medicine is with us confined 
to veterinary practice. The genus is represented in Britain 
by T. ornitJiopodioides. Sowing in the open border is 
all that is required by the under-mentioned species. 

T. cserulea (blue). Jl. in dense, pedunculate heads; petals 
white, lined with blue. July and August. I., leaflets ovate, the 
lower ones roundish-ovate, denticulated ; stipules lanceolate, 
toothed at base. Stems erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high. Bohemia and 
Switzerland, 1562. Annual. Syn. Trijolium caruleimi (B. M. 
2283). 

T. Faenum-Graecum. Fenugreek. Jl. white ; calyx pilose, 
the subulate teeth as long as the tube. June to August. I., 
leaflets obovate, obsoletely toothed ; stipules lanceolate-falcate, 
entire. Stem erect, simple, 1ft. to 2ft. nigh. South of Fi'ance, 
1597. Annual. (B. M. PI. 71 ; S. F. Q. Itb. ) 

T, ruthenica (Russian). Jl. yellow, disposed in racemose heads. 
June and July. I. lanceolate, very obtuse, sharply serrulated ; 
stipules nearly entire. Stems prostrate, ascending, lift. long. 
Siberia, 1759. Perennial. (L. B. C. 1391.) 



TRIGOITIA (from treis, three, and gonn, an angle 
the fruit is triangular). Stn. Mainea. Oed. Vochysiaceoi. 
A genus embracing about twenty-five species of climbing 
or sarmentose, stove shrubs, natives of Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers often small, in terminal panicles or racemes ; 
sepals and petals five each ; stamens five to twelve. 
Leaves opposite, on short petioles ; stipules caducous. 
Three species have been introduced, but are now probably 
lost to cultivation. 

TRIGONIDIUM (from trigona, a triangle, and eidos, 
like ; alluding to the triangular form of several parts of 
the plants). Oed. Orchidem. A small genus (seven or 
eight species have been described) of curious, stove, 
epiphytal Orchids, inhabiting tropical America. Flowers 
rather large, shortly pedicellate within spathaceous bracts ; 
sepals sub-equal, connivent or coherent at base in a 
triquetrous, turbinate tube, free above, spreading; petals 
similar, but much smaller ; lip rising from the base of the 
column, erect, much shorter than the sepals, the lateral 
lobes erect, embracing the column, the middle one 
spreading ; poUen masses four ; scapes many-sheathed, 
one-flowered. Stem very short, mostly pseudo-bulbous. 
A selection of the species known in gardens is given below. 
They thrive on blocks, or in baskets of peat, fibre, and 
sphagnum, and like a fairly light position, near the 
glass. 

T. acuminatum (taper-pointed). Jl. duU straw-colour externally, 
within elegantly pencilled with rich brown ; sepals acuminate, 
recurved at apex ; petals oval-lanceolate, mucronate. I. linear, 
longer than the peduncles. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, acute, sulcate, 
one-leaved. Demerara, 1834. 

T. Egertonianum (Sir P. Egerton's). Jl. pale liver-colour, 
dashed and veined with brown ; sepals acute, the lateral ones 
reflexed ; petals slightly acute. I. narrow, often lift, long, 
ensiform. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, oval, compressed, two-leaved. 
Honduras, 1834. A very distinct species. 

T. obtusum (obtuse).* Jl., sepals reddish-yellow, obovate; petals 
white, veined with rose, brown at apex, obtuse ; lip white, 
tubercled at back, the lateral lobes red-margined, the middle 
one yellow in front. I. linear-lanceolate. Demerara, 1834. 
(B. E. 1923.) 

T. tenue (slender). /. brownish-purple; sepals reflexed, very 
acuminate ; lip obtuse, glabrous, reflexed at apex ; scape erect, 
slender. I. ensiform, very acute, longer than the scape. Pseudo- 
bulbs oval, compressed, one-leaved. Demerara, 1836. 

N 
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TRIGONOTHECA. 

>e). 



A synonym of Catha (which 



TRIGUERA. Included under Hibiscus. 

TRIGYNOUS. Having three styles. 

TRILISA (from trilix, triple ; in allusion to the 
divisions of the pappus). Oed. Compositos. A small 
genus (two species) of hardy, erect, perennial herbs, 
natives of North America. Flower-heads purplish or 
white, rather small, paniculate ; florets equal, regular, 
tubular, five-cleft ; involuoral bracts in two or three 
series ; receptacle flat, naked. Leaves alternate, entire, 
amplexicaul ; radical ones elongated. Only one species 
calls for description here. It thrives in any moderately 
good, light soil. Propagation may be effected by divisions, 
in spring ; or by seeds, which are usually sown early in 
autumn. 

T. odoratisslma (very odorous). Vanilla Plant, ft. -heads 
bright purple, numerous, pedicellate ; involucral scales glandular. 
September. I. thick ; radical ones large, obovate-spathulate, 
tapering at base, often slightly and obtusely toothed ; cauline 
ones oblong, clasping at base, the upper ones small and scattered. 
Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, corymbose at top. 1786. The leaves, when 
bruised, exhale the odour of vanilla. Syn. Idatris odoratissima 
(A. B. E. 633 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 184). 

TRILIX. A synonym of Frockia (which see). 

TRILLIACE.S. Included under Liliacea. 

TRILIiIUM (from trilix, triple ; alluding to the 
triple parts of the flowers and leaves). American Wood 
Lily ; Indian Shamrock ; Three-leaved Nightshade. Oed. 
Liliaceae. A genus comprising about a dozen species of 
hardy, perennial herbs, with short, thick rhizomes, natives 
of North America and extra-tropical Asia, from the Hima- 
layas, as far as Japan. Flowers solitary, erect, drooping 
or reflexed, sessile or pedicellate within the leaves ; perianth 
violet, lurid, white, or greenish, persistent ; segments dis- 
tinct, spreading, the three outer ones slender and her- 
baceous, green or rarely coloured, the three inner ones 
petaloid, often larger, less spreading, or sometimes re- 
curved ; stamens six ; style deeply trifid, or three-parted 
from the base. Berry globose or ovoid, indehisoent. Leaves 
three, whorled at the apex of the stem, broad, sub-sessile 
or rather long-petiolate, three to five-nerved and retiou- 
late-penniveined. Stem simple, erect, with a few short, 
scarious sheaths at base. The species best known to 
cultivation are here described. All are North American, 
and have violently emetic roots. A deep, well-drained 
bed of peaty soil, in a somewhat shady position, is the 
most suitable for these plants. During summer, a plenti- 
ful supply of water is essential. They may be increased, 
rather slowly, by dividing the roots, or by seeds. T. 
grandiflorum is the best species, and is one of the most 
desirable hardy plants for aU collections. 
T. Catesbsei (Catesby's). A synonym of T. stylomm. 

T, cemunm (drooping), fi. small ; inner perianth segments 
white, eight to twelve lines long, oblong-ovate, wavy, recurved, 
rather longer than the lanceolate outer ones ; peduncle usually 
shorter than the flower. April and May. t. broadly rhom- 
boidal, 2in. to 6in. long, abruptly acuminate, shortly petiolate 
Stems two or three together, IJft. high. 1758. (B. M. 954.) 

T. discolor (two-coloured). /., inner perianth segments dark 
purple, varying into green, liiu. to 2in. long, erect, oblong, 
obtuse, narrowed below ; outer ones shorter, lanceolate, spread- 
ing. February and March. (. sessile. Sin. to 5in. long, ovate- 
lanceolate to broadly ovate, tapering from near the base to 
the apex, variegated above with green and brown, or dark 
purple. Stem stout, solitary, 6in. to 12in. high. 1831. (B. M. 
3097.) According to Sereno Watson, the correct name of this 
plant is T. sessile Wrayi. 

T. ereotum (erect).* Beth-root ; Birth-root ; Lamb's Quarters, 
yl. lin. to IJin. long, spreading, fetid ; inner perianth segments 
dark purple, oval or oblong, rather longer than the lanceolate- 
ovate outer ones; peduncles liin. to 3in. long, at length 
declined. May. I. sessile, broadly rhomboidal, abruptly acumi- 
nate, acute at base. Stem solitary, 1ft. high. 1759. See Fig. 103' 
(B. M. 470; F. d. S. 990; L. B. C. 1838.) Syns. T. foiidum 
(G. C. n. s., xix., p. 605), T. pendulum (R. G. 656), T. rhom- 
boideum (B. 138). 



Trilliiuu — continued. 

T, e. album (white), ft.., inner perianth segments greenish- 
white, or rarely yellowish. (B. M. 1027 ; L. B. C. 1850.) 

T. e. ochroleucum (yellowish-white), ft,., inner perianth seg- 
ments yellowish-white. (B. M. 3250, under name of T. e. mridi- 
fiorwm.) 

T. erjrthrocarpum (red-fruited).* Painted Wood Lily. ft. Jin. 
to lin. long; inner perianth segments white, striped with 
purple at the base, oblong, wavy, much longer than the lanceo- 
late outer ones; peduncle lin. to 2in. long, erect. April and 
May. //•. red. I. ovate, 3in. to 5in. long, long - acuminate, 
rounded at base, shortly petiolate. Stem solitary, 1ft. high. 
1811. (B. M. 3002 ; L. B. C. 1232 ; S. B. F. G. 212.) 

T. foetldum (fetid). A synonym of T. erectum, 

T. grandiflorum (large-flowered).* Wake Robin, ft. 2in. long ; 
inner perianth segments white, changing to rose-colour, obovate, 
much longer and broader than the lanceolate outer ones; 
peduncle longer than the flower, erect or slightly declined. 
May. I. 3in. to Sin. long, rhombic-ovate, abruptly acuminate, 
nearly sessile. Stem solitary, 1ft. to IJft. high. 1799. A fine 
plant. (F. d. S. 991 ; L. B. C. 1349 ; R. G. 575 ; B. M. 855, under 
name of T. erythrocarpwin.) 

T, nervosum (nerved). A synonym of T. styloswm. 

T. nlvale (snowy).* ft., inner perianth segments, white, oblong, 
obtuse, lin. long, scarcely wavy, spreading from an erect base, 
equalling the peduncle ; outer ones lanceolate, obtuse. April. 
I. lin. to 2in. long, oval or ovate, obtuse, rounded at base, 
distinctly petiolate. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high. 1879. (B. M. 6449 ) 




Fig. 103. Trillium erectum. 

T. obovatum (obovate). ft., inner perianth segments pink, 
above lin. long, elliptic-ovate, obtuse ; inner ones shorter, 
oblong ; peduncle erect, lin. long. April. I. sessile, roundish- 
rhomboid, abruptly acuminate, green above, scarcely paler 
beneath, glabrous, 2iin. long. Stem erect. Sin. to lOin. high. 
1810. This is regarded by Sereno Watson as probably identical 
with T. erectum. 

T. pendnlum (pendulous). A synonym of T. ereotum. 

T. rhomboideum (rhomboid). A synonym of T. erectum. 

T, sessile (sessile), ft. ten to fifteen lines long, sessile, erect ; 
inner perianth segments dark purple, lanceolate, erect, much 
longer than the lanceolate, spreading sepals. March and April. 
I. sessile, lin. to 3in. long, broadly oval, widest in the middle, 
abruptly pointed, narrowed at base, variegated above with paler 
and deeper green. Stems slender, 6in. to 12in. high, commonly 
two or more in a cluster. 1759. (B. M. 40; F. d. S. 2311; 
L. B. C. 875.) 

T. s. Wrayl. See T. discolor. 

T. 8t]rl0SUm (large-styled), ft. liin. to 2in. long ; inner perianth 
segments tinged with, rose-colour, oblong, much longer and 
broader than the sepals ; styles united below the middle ; 
peduncle IJin. to 2in. long. April and May. I. oval or oblong, 
4in. long, acute, shortly petiolate. Stem solitary, slender, Ifl. 
to lift. high. 1823. Syns. T. Catesbm, T. nermmm. 
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_ TKILOBATE. Three-lobed. A Trilobate leaf, with 
ciliated margins, is shown at Pig. 104. 




Fig. 10*. Trilobate Leaf, with Ciliated Margins. 

TRUiOCUIiAR. Three-celled. 

TRIIHCERISMA. A synonym of Platylophns 

(which see). 

TBIIUIiSTBiIS. Existing for three months. 
TBiIlVIIIZIA (from treis, three, and merizo, to divide ; 
in allusion to the trimerons division of the flower). Stns. 
Lansbergia, Poarchon, Bemaclea, Xantliocromyon. Obd. 
Iride{E. A gentis embracing about half-a-dozen species of 
stove, bulbous plants, natives of the West Indies and South 
America. Mowers many in a spathe, pedicellate ; perianth 
tube none, the segments free, shortly unguieulate ; stamens 
opposite the outer perianth segments ; apathe solitary, 
terminal, or two or three at the axils of the floral leaves. 
Leaves few at the base of the stem, long, flat, and pro- 
minently ribbed, sometimes terete and Eush-like ; floral 
one solitary, or the stem wholly leafless. Only one 
species has been introduced. For culture, see Iris. 
T. martinlcensis (Martinique). Jl. four to six in a cluster ; 
perianth segments bright yellow, very fugacious, the three outer 
ones |in. to Jin. long, mottled at the throat, the three inner 
much smaller ; scape equalling the leaves, with a single, reduced, 
clasping leaf. April. I., radical ones about six, erect, narrow- 
linear, Ut. long, three to four lines broad, gradually narrowed to 
a point. West Indies, &c., 1848. Syns. Cipura martinicensis 
(Ref. B. 510), Iris ■martmieensis(B. MAlb), Lanaiergiacaracasana. 

TBIITIA (named in honour of Dr. Karl B. Trinius, 
1778-1844, a Russian botanist). Obd. Umbelliferoe. A 
genus embracing seven or eight species of hardy, much- 
branched, perennial herbs, inhabiting the Mediterranean 
region and temperate Asia, one — T. vulgaris — being a 
native of Britain. Flowers yellowish or white, in com- 
pound, often few-rayed umbels. Leaves pinnately or sub- 
ternately decompound. The species are of no interest 
from a garden standpoint. 

TBIITODAIi. Having only three nodes. 

TBIOSIA (from treis, three, and odous, teeth ; 
referring to the three-toothed glumes). Syn. Uralepis 
(erroneously spelt Uralepsis). Including Tricuspis and 
Tridens. Obd. Graminem. A genus comprising upwards of 
twenty species of greenhouse or hardy, perennial Grasses, 
natives of Europe, extra-tropical America, South and sub- 
tropical Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, a few being 
also found in tropical America. Spikelets many-flowered, 
usually erect ; glumes rather rigid, one to three-nerved, 
the two lower ones empty ; panicle terminal, narrow or 
ample. Leaves narrow. T. decumbens (Heath Grass) is 
a native of Britain. Several species have been intro- 
duced, but they have no value from a garden standpoint. 

TRKECIOUS, TRIOICUS. Having male flowers on 
one individual, females on another, and hermaphrodite 
on a third. 

TRIOLEITA (from treis, three, and olene, the arm ; 
alluding to the three processes from the base of the 
anthers). Obd. Melastomacece. A small genus (three 
species) of nearly glabrous, pilose or paleaceous, stove 
herbs, natives of Mexico, Venezuela, and New Grenada. 
Flowers disposed in scorpioid racemes or spikes; calyx 
tube short, at length three-winged, the lobes flve ; petals 
five, obovate ; stamens ten, sub-equal ; anthers dissimilar. 
Leaves ample, petiolate, ovate or oblong. T. scorpioides, 
a perennial with the habit of Bertolonia, is the only species 



Trioleua — continued. 
introduced. It requires a compost of rich, sandy loam 
and leaf mould, and a, moist heat. Propagated by seeds ; 
or by cuttings, inserted in sandy loam, under a bell 
glass, in bottom heat. 

T. scorpioides (scorpioid-flowered). Jl. disposed in scorpioid 
racemes at the tips of axillary peduncles ; petals oblong-obovate. 
(. somewhat acuminate, lightly serrulated. Stem lin. or rather 
more in length, somewhat woody, h. 6in. Chiapas, 1859. 

TBIONUItl. Included under Hibiscus (which see). 

TBIOFTERYS (from treis, three, and pteron, a 
wing; the samaras are three-winged). Okd. MalpighiacecB. 
A small genus (three species) of stove, climbing shrubs, 
inhabiting the West Indies and Mexico. Flowers blue or 
violet ; calyx flve-parted, with eight glands ; petals clawed ; 
stamens ten, all perfect, the alternate ones longer ; racemes 
or panicles axillary and terminal ; peduncles bracteate and 
bibracteolate at base. Leaves opposite, highly glabrous, 
lucid, veined, petiolate, without glands or stipules. It 
is doubtful whether the plants here described are still 
in cultivation, as they are very shy flowerers in this 
country. A compost of peat and sand is best suited to 
their requirements. Propagation may be effected by 
ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a hand glass, 
in heat. 

T. riglda (rigid). Jl. blue ; racemes distant, forming a loose 
panicle. May. I. rigid, coriaceous, orbicular-obovate, elliptic, 
or oblong-linear, shining, with many parallel and anastomosing 
veins. West Indies, 1822. 

T. r. jamaicensis (Jamaica). I. iin. to lin. long, ^in. to >^in. 
broad. 

T. r. luoida (clear). I. retuse or blunt, l^in. long, eight to 
sixteen lines broad. 

TRIOSTETTM! (from treis, three, and osteon, a, bone ; 
alluding to the three bony seeds, or rather nutlets). 
Feverwort ; Horse Gentian. Obd. Caprifoliacece. A genus 
comprising three species of hardy, perennial herbs ; one 
is Himalayan and the others are North American. Flowers 
dirty white, yellow, or purple, often axillary, solitary or 
clustered, rarely spicate ; calyx tube ovoid, the limb of 
five persistent lobes ; corolla tubular-campanulate, the 
tube gibbous at base ; limb oblique, with unequal, im- 
bricated lobes; stamens five. Drupe two to (rarely) five 
or six-stoned. Leaves opposite, slightly connate at base, 
sessile, somewhat panduriform or obovate, entire. T. per- 
foUatum, the best-known species, thrives in a light, sandy 
soil with a little leaf mould. It may be multiplied by 
divisions of the plant, in spring; or by cuttings of the 
young shoots, inserted under a handlight, in the beginning 
of summer. 

T. perfoliatum (perfoliate-leaved). Jl. brownish-purple, mostly 
clustered, sessile. June. fr. orange-colour, iin. long. (. oval, 
abruptly narrowed below, downy beneath. A. 2ft. to 1ft. North 
America, 1730. Plant softly hairy. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 15.) 

TRIFARTED, TRIPARTITE. Parted to the 
base in three divisions. 

TRIFETALEIA. A synonym of EUiottia (which 
see). 

TRIFETELTTS. A synonym of Samliucus (which 
see). 

TRIFHSiNA. See Tryphaena. 

TRIPHASIA (from triphasios, triple ; alluding to the 
number of sepals and petals). Obd. Rvtacece. A mono- 
typio genus. The species is a greenhouse, evergreen, 
spiny shrub. Its fruits, when ripe, have an agreeable, 
sweet taste ; they are sometimes preserved whole in syrup, 
and are occasionally sent to this country from Manilla 
as Lime berries. The plant succeeds in a compost of 
turfy loam and peat, and requires careful watering in 
winter. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. trifoliata (three-leaved). Lime-berry Tree of Manilla. 
Jl. white, sweet-scented, solitary, axillary ; calyx three-lobed ; 
petals three, free, imbricated; stamens six, free, sub-equal. 
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Fig. 105. Fruiting Branch of Tbiphasia trifoliata. 

May to July. fr. red-bay colour, ovoid, as large as a hazel 
nut, by abortion one or two-celled, one or two-seeded. I. al- 
ternate, trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate, obtuse, often crenate, the 
lateral ones smaller. A. 5ft. China (and broadly cultivated), 
1798. See Fig. 105. 

TRIFHORA. Included under Fogonia (which see). 

TBIFHTSABIA (from treis, three, and physa, a, 
bladder ; alluding to the three saccate segments of the 
lower lip of the corolla). Stn. Oncorrhynchus. Okd. 
Scrophularineai. A genua comprising about twenty-three 
species of hardy, annual, North American herbs, now re- 
garded, by Bentham and Hooker, as synonymous with 
Orthocarpus. Flowers yellow or purplish, solitary in the 
axils of the bracts, disposed in terminal spikes ; corolla 
with a conspicuously trisaocate lip very much larger than 
the slender, straight galea. Leaves alternate or nearly 
opposite, T. versicolor, the only species introduced, re- 
quires ordinary treatment. 

T. versicolor (various-coloured), fi. cream-coloured, changing 
to rose-purple ; lip of the corolla not more than a quarter the 
length of the densely pubescent tube. June. I. incised at apex ; 
segments few, linear-setaceous, h. 9in. or more. 1837. Plant 
fastigiately much-branched. The proper name of this annual is 
Orthocarpus erianthus roseus. 

TBIFINITATE. When the leaflets of a bipinnate 
leaf are themselves pinnate. 

TBIFLADENIA. A synonym of Kreysigia (which 
see). 

TBiIFLABIS (from triplex, triple ; the parts of the 
fructification are disposed in threes). Stn. Velasquezia. 
Okd. Polygonacece. A genus comprising not more than 
ten distinct species of stove trees, broadly dispersed over 
tropical South America. Flowers diceolous, sessile or 
nearly so within the bracts, disposed in long, softly or 
silky-pilose, simple or often branched spikes ; perianth six- 
cleft, the male funnel-shaped, the female narrow. Nut 
prominently and rather actitely trigonal. Leaves alternate, 
shortly petiolate, often ample, ovate, oblong, or lanceolate. 
T. americana has been introduced, but it is a doubtful 
species, and is probably lost, to cultivation. 



TBIFLE-NEBVES, TBIFLE-BIBBED. When 
of three ribs the two lateral ones emerge from the 
middle one a little above its base. 

TBIFLBT LILY. See Triteleia. 

TBIFLBUBA. A synonym of Zenzine (which see). 

TBIFLO. Thrice. 

TBIFOLIUn. Included under Aster. 

TBIFOLY. See Aster Tripolium. 

TBIFSACUM (from tribo, tripeo, to thresh; alluding 
to the purpose to which the grain may be applied) . Obd. 
Gramhiece. A genus consisting of two species of rather 
tall, greenhouse or hardy Grasses, inhabiting America, 
from Mexico to Texas. Spikelets unisexual, monoecious, 
often two or three, rarely four, many or only one at the 
tips of the spike, the upper part of which is male, the 
lower female; glumes four ; peduncles solitary or twin in 
the upper axils. Leaves long, subulate-acuminate. The 
species are valuable fodder-plants in their native places, 
but are too tender for our climate. 



A synonym of Craw- 



TBIFTBBOSFEBMUM. 

furdia (which see). 

TBIFTBBYGIUM (from treis, three, and pierygion, 
a small wing; referring to the fruit). Obd. Celastrinece. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a highly glabrous, 
hardy, sub-scandent shrub. For culture, see Celastrns. 

T. Wilfordii (Wilford's). Jl. white, small; calyx five-lobed; 
petals five, inserted at the base of the disk ; stamens five, on 
the margin of the disk, the filaments subulate ; disk broadly 
cup-shaped ; racemes short, axillary and terminal. June. 
fr. iin. long, dry, indehiscent, three-winged, one-seeded. 
I. alternate, petiolate, ovate-oblong, attenuated at apex, serrated, 
thickly veined, exstipulate. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Japan, Formosa, 
and Corea, 1867. (E. G. 612.) 

TBIFTILION (from treis, three, and plilon, a, wing; 
alluding to the three divisions of the pappus). Obd. Com- 
positce. A genus embracing about half-a-dozen species of 
hardy or half-hardy, annual or perennial, Chilian herbs. 
Flower-heads blue or white, rather small, homogamons, 
forming a leafy panicle or corymb at the tips of the 
branches; florets bilabiate, the outer lip entire or three- 
toothed, the inner entire or bifid ; involuoral bracts few, 
very acute and spinescent, the outer ones shorter ; re- 
ceptacle naked or bristly-fimbrilliferous ; achenes minutely 
papillose. Leaves alternate, scattered, ciliated- or spiny- 
toothed or pinnatifid. Two species have been introduced. 
Seeds should be sown, on a slight hotbed, in the beginning 
of April. The seedlings may be pricked out, and either 
planted out in a sheltered place, at the end of May, or 
flowered in pots, in a cool, airy greenhouse. A rich, light 
soil is necessary. T. spinosum may also be increased by 
divisions. 

T. cordlfolium (cordate-leaved). Jl.-heads white, sub-ternately 
clustered at the tips of the branches and branchlets ; pappus 
bristles three, ciliated at apex. July. I sessile, cordate-am- 
plexicaul, nearly round, the margins toothed and furnished with 
distant spines. Stem erect, branched at apex. h. 6in. 1824. 
Annual. (B. E. 853.) 

T. spinosum (spiny). Jl.-heads, outer lips of the florets blue, 
inner white ; involucre glabrous. July. t. pinnately lobed ; lobes 
terminated by a spiny mucrone. Stem corymbose at apex. 
h. 6in. 1827. Perennial. (B. 221 : B. E. xxvii. 22 : P. M. B. x. 
269.) 

TBIQUBTBOUS. Three-edged; three-cornered. 

TBISECTBD. Out into three parts. 

TBISETUM (from treis, three, and seta, a bristle ; 
alluding to the three awns of the flower). Including 
Bostraria and Trichwte. Ord. Qraviineae. A genus 
embracing nearly fifty species of hardy, perennial or 
rarely annual, tufted Grasses, broadly distributed over 
temperate and mountainous regions. Spikelets two (rarely 
three to six) flowered, often shining ; glumes membranous, 
sub-soarioua, or the flowering ones hyaline, the two lower 
ones empty ; panicles sometimes densely spike-formed, 
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Trisetnm — continued, 
ovato or oblong, sometimes lax and effuse. Leaves flat. 
T. flavescens, the British representative of the genus, is 
particularly useful for agricultural purposes, and forms a 
portion of all productive meadows. None of the species 
possess any horticultural interest. 

TBiISMEIMA. Included under Gymnogramme. 

TBISTAGmA (from treis, three, and stagma, a drop ; 
in reference to the three honey-glands). Stns. Stemma- 
tium, Stephania (of Willdenow), Stephanolirion. Ord. 
LiliacecB, A genus comprising only three species of 
greenhouse, bulbous plants, natives of Chili. Howers not 
mimerous, in terminal umbels, pedicellate ; perianth 
salver-shaped, with a cylindrical tube, and six sub-equal, 
spreading lobes ; corona of three to six sub-connate or 
free scales, or wholly deficient ; stamens six ; involucral 
bracts two; scape simple, leafless. Leaves radical, few, 
narrow-linear. Corm sub-globose, tunioated. T. narcis- 
soide, the only species introduced, is a pretty and in- 
teresting plant, somewhat resembling a Narcissus. It 
thrives in a compost of rich, sandy loam, and does not 
require much water. Propagation may be effected by 
seeds, or by offsets. 

T. narcissoide (Narcissus-like). Ji., perianth tube dirty white, 
scarcely ^in. long, with six green bands ; segments pure white on 
the face, with a slender, two-nerved, greenish keel ; corona 
bright orange, erect ; umbel five or six-flowered ; scape slender, 
terete, purple, above 1ft. long. September. I. about four, 
erect, 6in. high, narrow-linear, glabrous, acuminate. Bulb 
globose, less than lin. thick, with several brown, membranous 
tunics. 1875. Syns. Stefrt/matium iiarcissoides, Stephanolirion 
narcissoides. 

TBISTANIA (named in honour of Jules M. C. Tristan, 
1776-1861, a French botanist). Obd. Myrtacem. This 
genus embraces about a dozen species of stove or green- 
house trees or tall shrubs : four inhabit the Indian 
Archipelago, two are natives of New Caledonia, and the 
rest are Australian. Flowers yellow or white, often 
rather small, disposed in axillary, pedunculate cymes ; 
calyx five-parted ; petals five, spreading ; stamens in- 
definite. Leaves alternate, or approximate at the tips 
of the branches, somewhat whorled, rarely opposite. 
The following species are known to cultivation. They 
are very pretty, greenhouse, Australian plants, thriving 
in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Half -ripened cut- 
tings will root freely in sand, under a glass. 
T. conferta (clustered). Australian Turpentine-tree. Jl. yellow, 
in cymes of three to seven, usually on the young wood below 
the cluster of leaves ; peduncle Jin. to iin. long, or rarely 
elongated. July to September. L alternate, crowded at the 
ends of the branches so as to appear whorled, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate or rarely almost obtuse, 3in. to 6in. long. 1805. A 
taU tree. (R. G. 1188.) Syn. T. maerophylla (B. E. 1839). 
T. depressa (flattened). A synonym of T. suaveolens. 
T. macropbylla (large-leaved). A synonym of T. conferta. 
T. nerllfolia (Oleander-leaved). Water Gum-tree. ft. yellow, 
in opposite, axillary cymes, but forming usually a terminal 
corymb, the central shoots not growing out till after flowering. 
June to September. I. opposite, lanceolate, acute, narrowed 
into a short petiole, l^in. to 3in. long, nerveless except the 
prominent midrib. 1804. A tall, slender shrub, or small tree, 
(L. B. 0. 157.) Syns. Melaleuca net-iifoUa (B. M. 1058), M. salici- 
Mia (A. B. E. 485). 
T. suaveolens (sweet-scented). Jl. yellow, usually small, in 
axillary cymes ; common peduncles Jin. to iin. long, more or less 
flattened. August. I. alternate, petiolate, ovate-elliptic, ovate- 
lanceolate, or elliptic-oblong, obtuse or acuminate, more or less 
distinctly penniveined and reticulated, l^in. to 6in. long. 1820. 
Shrub or tree. SVN. T. depressa. 

TBISTICHOUS. In three rows or ranks. 

TBiITELEIA (from treis, three, and teleios, com- 
plete; alluding to the perfect ternary arrangements of 
the parts of the flower). Triplet Lily. Obd. Liliacece. 
A genus consisting of about nine species of half-hardy, 
American, bulbous plants, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Brodicea. Stamens affixed in the tube or 
throat, biseriate ; filaments filiform, all bearing anthers. 
The species best-known to gardeners are. here described ; 



Triteleia — continued. 
they are often confused with Milla. All thrive in a 
rich, well-drained soil, in sunny positions. Propagated 
by offsets, and by seeds. T. uniflora , is now and then 
planted amongst short grass ; but, although very pretty 
for a season or two, it does not permanently hold its 
own under such conditions. It forms a good bulbous 
plant for pots, flowering profusely in early spring. The 
flowers open in bright, and remain nearly or quite closed 
in dull, weather. 

T. aurea (golden), ft., perianth yellow, five to six lines long, the 
segments green-striped, oblong-spathulate, slightly spreading; 
spathe valves two, connate at base ; umbels two to six flowered ; 
scapes one to three, erect, 2in. to 4in. long. April. I. six to 
eight, filiform. Sin. to 4in. long. Bulb whitish, tunicated. Monte 
Video, 1838. (Eef. B. 42.) 

T. oouspicua (conspicuous). A variety of T. unijlora. 

T. laxa (loose).* Ithuriel's Spear, ft., perianth blue, funnel- 
shaped, liin. to liin. long, the segments lanceolate, acute, erecto- 
patent ; spathe valves many ; umbels eight to twenty-flowered ; 
scapes fragile, erect, lit. to lift. high. July. I. nearly flat, 1ft. 
to lift, long, two to four lines broad. Bulb globose, Jin. to Jin. 
thick. California, 1832. (B. E. 1685.) 

T. LelchtUnii (Leichtlin's). n. slightly fragrant ; perianth IJin. 
to Ijin. long, the tube greenish, cylindrical, twice as long as the 
oblong, spreading segments, which are pure white on the face, 
but marked with a distinct, green keel down the back ; umbels 
two or three, each one to three-flowered. January. I. about six 
to a cluster, overtopping the flowers, erect, glabrous, obtuse, 3in. 
to 4in. long. Chilian Andes, 1873. Syn. MUla Leichtlinii (B. M. 
6236). 

T. porrifolla (Leek-leaved).* yi., perianth whitish-violet, funnel- 
shaped, nine to ten lines long, the segments lanceolate-spathulate, 
nearly thrice the length of the tube ; spathe valves two, connate 
at base ; umbels four to six-flowered ; scape equalling the leaves. 
July. I. four or five, 6in. to Sin. long, one to two lines broad. 
Bulb ovoid, eight to twelve lines thick. Chili, 1868. Syn. Milla 
porrifolia (B. M. 5977 ; G. 0. 1868, p. 990.) 




Fig. 106. Triteleia uniflora. 

T. uniflora (one-fiowered).* Spring Starflower. ;?., perianth pale 
lilac, iin. to l^in. long, the segments lanceolate-spathulate, 
slightly spreading ; pedicels lin. to 2in. long ; spathe valves 
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Triteleia — conUniied. 

two, |in. to IJin. long ; scapes one or (in gardens) very rarely 
two-flowered. April and May. I. six to nine, 6in. to 12in. long, 
iin. to Jin; broad. Bulb proliferous. Buenos Ayres, 1836. See 
Fig. 106. (B. R. 1921.) Syn. Milla wniflwa (B. M. 3327). 
T, u. conspicua (conspicuous). Ji. broadly imbricated when 
expanded, the segments oblong-spathulate ; pedicels often longer 
than in the type. Syn. T. conspicua (Ref. B. 43). 

TRITERNATE. "When a common petiole divides 
into three secondary petioles, which are each sub-divided 
into three tertiary petioles, each bearing three leaflets " 
(Lindley). 

TRITHRINAZ (from treis, three, and thrinax, a 
fan; alluding to the division and form of the leaves). 
Obd. PaVmas. A small genus (two or three species) of 
stove, unarmed Palms, natives of Brazil, and one Chilian. 
Flowers small, hermaphrodite ; spathes many, the lower 
ones inserted on the peduncle, oblong, obliquely out, the 
upper ones obliquely truncate ; spadices spreading, on 
thick peduncles, with flexuous branches. Fruit baccate, 
one-seeded. Leaves terminal, orbicular-ovate, flabellately 
multifid, glabrous; sheaths fibrous and spiny, erect or 
deflexed. Foi culture, see Thrinax. 

T. acanthocoma (spine-covered), fi., spadix branched. I. large, 
flabelliform, exit two-thirds of the way down into numerous 
linear, bifid segments. Gaudex dwarf, clothed with the per- 
sistent, netted sheaths, armed with numerous, stout, reflexed 
spines. Rio Grande, 1879. (E. G. 959 ; G. C. n. s., ix., p. 561.) 

T, aculeata (prickly). A synonym of Acanthorhiza aculeata. 

T. braslliensis (Brazilian), fl., spadix within the upper leaves, 
much branched. I. large, 3ft. or more long, flabelliiorm, nearly 
orbicular ; sheaths at the base composed of fibres, which are at 
first parallel and longitudinal, then obliquely interlaced, and 
finally plaited together at right angles like the pandanus mats 
in which coffee is sent from the Antilles and Bourbon ; at the 
summit these stripes unite, forming a series of very long, stout 
spines, abruptly curved downwards. Caudex slender, 6ft. to 
10ft. high, 2in. to 3in. thick. Brazil, 1875. (I. H. 203.) 

T. manritiseformls (Mauritia-like). A synonym of Sabal 
niauritiaiformis, 

TBITICUM (the old Latin name for Wheat, probably 
derived from tritus, crushed or ground). Wheat ; Wheat 
Grass. Including Xgilops. Oed. Graminew. A genus 
comprising scarcely haK a score species of hardy, annual 
or biennial, erect Grasses, natives of the Mediterranean 
region and Western Asia. Spitelets two to five-flowered, 
distichously spicate, sessile, slightly compressed ; glumes 
rigid, the two lower ones empty ; spikes termnal, cylin- 
drical or elongated ; rachis flexuous, alternately excavated, 
continuous or rarely articulated. Grain ovoid or oblong, 
often villous at apex. Leaves flat. The plants formerly 
included in British Floras under this genus — viz., T. cani- 
nu7n, T. junceum, and T. repens (Creeping Couch or Cooch 
Grass), the last-named being only too well known — are now 
referred to Agropyrum, the speciflc names being the same 
in both genera. To T. vulgare, may be referred nearly all 
the varieties of Wheat, a grain well known to every one. 
T. eestivuiu (summer). A form of T. vulgare. 
T. hybemum (winter). A form of T. vulgare. 

T. vulgare (common). Wheat. Jl. awned or muticous ; spikelets 
usually four-fiowered ; valves ventricose, ovate, truncate, mu- 
cronate ; spikes tetragonal, imbricated, the rachis tenacious. 
Grain free. h. 3ft. T. ceetivum and T. hybernurii are mere forms 
of this, and T. dicoccum, T. monococcum, and T. Spelta (Spelt) aie 
very nearly allied. 

TRITOMA. A synonym of Kuiphofia (which see). 

TRITOniAITTHE. A synonym of Kuiptofia 

(which see). 



TRITOMIUM. 



A synonym of Eniphofia (which 



TRITOITIA (from triton, a weathercock; alluding to 
the variable direction of the stamens in different species). 
Stns. Aletris, Waitzia (of Beichenbaoh) . Including Mont- 
bretia. Oed. Iridece. A genus including about two dozen 
species of cool greenhouse or hardy, bulbous plants, in- 
digenous to South Africa. Flower one in a spathe, sessile ; 



Tritonia — continued. 
perianth tube slender, straight, sometimes very short, 
sometimes elongated, rarely loosely incurved at apex; 
limb concave or broadly campanulate, nearly regular or 
slightly oblique, the lobes broad, all similar, or the three 
lower ones thickened or marked with a spot at the base, 
or sometimes slightly smaller; stamens affixed to the base 
of the limb ; filaments filiform, free ; spathes at the sides 
of the peduncle or on a few scattered branches, short, 
membranous, often three-toothed. Leaves few, narrow- 
linear or broader and ensiform, often falcate. Stem 
simple or slightly branched. The most important garden 
species are here described. All thrive in the cool green- 
honse, except where otherwise indicated. The hardy 
species like a well-drained, sunny border, and luxuriate 
in a fairly dry, rich soil. Some of the greenhouse 
species do well in the open air if planted in a shel- 
tered, sunny spot — such as the foot of a south wall ; 
they should, however, be housed during winter. When 
grown in pots, Tritonias require plenty of water during 
the period of growth, and a light, airy place close to the 
glass. When the leaves turn yellow, water should be 
gradually withheld, and the roots kept dry, or nearly so, 
until growth recommences. Propagated by division, or 
by seeds. 




Fig. 107. Upper Portions op Inflorescence and Leaf of 
Tritonia hyalina. 

T. aurea (golden). A synonym of Crocosmia aurea. 

T. capensls (Cape), fi. three to five, pale reddish or yellowish- 
white ; perianth tube pale rose, twice as long as the segments ; 
segments unequal, the lower ones red-spotted ; spathe unequal- 
valved, straw-colour ; scape 1ft. hi^h, branched or simple, terete, 
flexuous at apex. September. I. Imear-ensiform, nerved, attenu- 
ated, long-sheathing at base, shorter than the scape. 1811. 
(B. M. 618, 1531.) Syn. Montbretia capensis. 

T. orispa (curled), fi. four to eleven, secund ; perianth yellowish- 
white, funnel-shaped, the tube thrice as long as the .segments ; 
segments irregular, the upper ones slightly gaping, oblong-ovate, 
obtuse, unguiculate, flat, the lower ones narrower, obtuse, hgulate, 
slightly ventricose, connivent, purple-spotted in the middle; 
scape 6in. to lOin. long, terete, six-leaved, flexuous. April. 
I. broadly lanceolate-ensiform, undulate-crisped, margined ^vith 
minute bristles. 1787. (B. M. 678.) Syn. Gladiolus erismu 
(A. B. R. 142). 

T. crocata (saffron-coloured).* fi. seven to nine, distichous ; 
perianth saffron-coloured, campanulate, lin. long, the tube 
equalling the spathe, sub-erect, the segments sub-equal, obovate, 
hyaline-fenestrate at base ; scape terete, flexuous, leafy at base, 
nearly 2ft. long. June. I. broadly linear-ensiform, curved, 
striated, acute, shorter than the scape. 1758. Syn. Ixia crocata 
(B. M. 184). 

T. crocosmiflora (Crocosmia-flowered).* /!., perianth about IJin. 
long, funnel-shaped, with a slender, curved tube, and a spreadmg, 
six -parted, orange-scarlet limb; panicle many-flowered, erect, 
bent in a zigzag fashion. A handsome, hardy hybrid, raised 
between T. Pottsii and Crocosmia aurea. (F. M. n. s. 472 ; R. H. 
1882, p. 124.) 

T. deusta (copper-coloured;, fi. five to ten, spicate, secund ; 
perianth cinnabar-red, lin. long, carapanulate-infundibular, the 
tube short, erect ; segments broadly ovate, the three inner ones 
carinate and spotted beneath with dark purple ; spathe scarious ; 
scape terete, flexuous, 6in. to 12in. long. JIay. I. broadly lanceo- 
late-ensiform, acute, shorter than the scape, sheathing at base. 
(B. M. 622.) Syn. Ixia crocata nigro-mamlata (A. B. E. 134). 
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Tritonia — continued. 

T. fenestrata (window-like). A synonym of T. hyalina. 

T, flava (yellow). Jl. three or four, secund, in-egularly funnel- 
shaped ; perianth yellow, lin. long, the tube cylindiic, erect, 
enlarged ; segments ovate, acute, the lower ones narrower ; scape 
6in. to Sin. long, terete, leafy at base. February. I. lanceolate- 
ensiform, acute, curved, sheathing at base, shorter than the scape, 
t-svo lines broad. 1780. (B. E. 747.) SvN. Monthretia /lava. 

T, hyalina (hyaline). Jl. seven to nine, spicate, distichous ; 
perianth rose-colour, lin. long, the tube short and erect ; 
segments regularly spreading, rounded and unguiculate at apex ; 
scape terete, 1ft. long, curved above, leafy at base. May. 
I. broadly lanceolate-ensiform, acute, thickly striated. 1801. 
See Fig. 107. Syn. T. fenestrata (B. M. 701). 

T. lineata (lined). Jl. two to seven, spicate ; perianth straw- 
colour, veined, with orange spots, lin. long, the tube short and 
sub-erect ; segments sub-equal, elliptic, the lateral ones retuse, 
the inner ones marked with three parallel, yellow lines ; scape 
Bin. to 18in. long, terete, erect, curved at apex, leafy at base. 
May. /. lanceolate-ensiform, acute, white-ribbed and margined. 
1774. Stns. Gladiolus lineatus (B. M. 487), Montbretia lineata. 

T, mlnlata (scarlet).* Jl. two to fourteen, secund or distichous ; 
perianth scarlet, spreading-infundibular, -^in. to lin. long, with 
a short, erect, enlarged tube, and nearly regular, ovate segments ; 
scape terete, 9in. to 12in. long, erect, curved at apex, six to eight- 
leaved at base. August. I. broadly lanceolate-ensiform, long- 
acuminate, yeUow-striated. 1795. (B. M. 609.1 

T. Pottsli (Potts').* fi., perianth bright yellow, flushed on the 
outside with brick-red, about lin. long, funnel-shaped, the sub- 
equal, oblong-obtuse segments about half as long as the tube, 
which is cylindrical at the base, dilated suddenly at the middle ; 




Fig. 108. Tritonia Pottsii, showing Habit and detached Flower. 



spikes 6in. to 9in. long, equilateral, 2in. broad when expanded, 
twelve to twenty-flowered. August. I. about four in a distichous 
rosette at the base of the stem, linear-ensiform, l^ft. to 2ft. 
long, ^in. to fin. broad. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. long. Bulb globose. 
1877. A very valuable and ornamental, hardy plant. See Fig. 
108. (B. M. 6722.) SYN. Montbretia Pottsii (Gn. 1880, p. 84). 

T. scUlarlS (Squill-like). Jl. scentless ; perianth reddish, 
varying to white ; perianth segments regularly and equidistantly 
disposed ; tube capillary, twice or thrice as long as the spathe. 
May. !. narrow, Grass-like. Sy\s. Ixia polystachya {B. M.. 629), 
I. p. iTwamata (A. B. K. 128), I. reflexa (A. B. E. 14). 

T. secnrlgera (hatchet-bearing). Jl. spicate, secund ; perianth 
brown, lin. long, with an erect, enlarged tube, and equal, ovate, 
obtuse segments ; scape terete, nearly 1ft. long, curved at apex, 
leafy at base. May. I. lanceolate-ensiform, flat, acute, striated, 
shorter than the scape, sheathing at base. 1774. Syn. Gladiolus 
securiger (B. M. 383). 

T. sqoalida (squalid), fl. distichous, inf undibular-campan"ulate ; 
penanth whitish-rose, lin. long, with a short, erect tube, and 
equal, rounded-ovate, unguiculate segments ; scape erect, simple, 
2fl. high, leafy at base. May. I. lanceolate-ensiform, thick, 
yellow-ribbed and margined, acute. 1774. (B. M. 581.) 



Tvitmiia,— continued 
T. Iindlllata (wavy). Jl. three or four, scentless ; perianth red 
(said to vary through white and blue), the segments obovate, 
blunt, spreading; spathe membranous. June. I. six, linear, 
elegantly waved, half the length of the scape. Bulb somewhat 
oblong, attenuated upwards, h. 1ft. 1787. Syn. Ixia orisva 
(B. M. 599). 

T. virldis (green). Jl. four to seven ; perianth green, the tube 
twice as long as the segments, somewhat arcuate-reflexed, the 
segments linear-oblong, sub-equal, obliquely nodding, rotate- 
reflexed ; scape triquetrous, nearly 1ft. long, dichotomous, 
flexuous at apex. July. I. flabelloid-distichous, wavy-crisped 
on the margins, acute, shorter than the scape. 1788. (B. M. 1275.) 

T. Wilsonl (Wilson's): Jl., perianth white, flushed with purple, 
the obovate, cuspidate segments twice as long as the tube ; spikes 
simple or forked, lax, four to seven-flowered ; scape 2ft. long 
below the spikes. I. five or six, narrow-linear, 1ft. to l^ft. long, 
nearly quadrangular in section. 1886. Greenhouse. 

TKIUMFETTA (named after GioT. Batt. Trionfetti, 
1658-1708, an Italian botanist and author). Jamaican 
Paroquet-Bur. Oed. Tiliacece. A genus comprising about 
forty species of widely-dispersed, stove or greenhouse, 
Btellate-pubesoent herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs. Flowers 
yellow, axillary or leaf-opposed ; sepals and petals five ; 
stamens numerous. Leaves entire, or three to five-lobed, 
serrated. Several of the species have been introduced; 
but none of them are worth cultivating for ornament. 

TBIURIDE2:. A natural order of very slender, 
white or discoloured herbs, inhabiting 
tropical forests of Asia and America. 
Flowers minute, racemose or spicate, 
monoecious or dioecious, rarely unisexual ; 
pedicels braoteate ; perianth three, four, 
six, or eight-partedj hyaline ; segments 
connate at base, valvate, the tips often 
caudate ; stamens few, various in num- 
ber, sessile in the base of the perianth ; 
anthers four-celled, two-valved. Carpels 
many ; ripe ones obovoid, coriaceous and 
indehiscent, or two-valved, one-seeded. 
Leaves wanting, or bract-like, alternate, 
and nerveless. Stem simple, rarely di- 
vided, filiform, straight or flexuous, erect. 
The order comprises only a couple of 
genera — Sciaphila and Triuris — and 
about sixteen species. 

TBIXAGO (of Moench). A synonym 
of Stachys (which see). 

TBIXIS (from trixos, triple ; alluding 
to the three-celled, triangular capsule). 
Syns. Castra, PerdiciuTn (in part). Ord. 
Compositoe. A genus embracing about 
thirty species of stove or greenhouse 
herbs or shrubs, of variable habit, natives 
of Central and South America and the 
West Indies. Flower - heads yellow or 
whitish ; florets bilabiate, the outer lip 
three-toothed, the inner bipartite or bifid ; 
involuoral bracts often two-seriate ; receptacle small ; 
pappus bristles copious. Leaves alternate, sometimes 
decurrent. The two members of the genus which have 
been introduced are described below. Both thrive in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. T. divaricata 
auriculata requires the protection of a warm greenhouse 
in winter; it may be increased by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a bell glass, in May. Seeds of T. senecioides 
should be sown in the open ground, in April. 

T, auriculata (eared). A synonym of T. divaricata auriculata. 

T, divaricata auriculata (divaricate, eared). Jl.- heads 
white or yellowish-white ; involucral scales acuminate. August 
and September. I. sessile, oval-lanceolate, acuminate, denticu- 
late, nearly glabrous, dilated at base into obtuse auricles. Stems 
climbing, suflruticose. h. ipt. Brazil, 1827. (B. M. 2765, under 
name of T. auriculata.) 

T, senecioides (Senecio-like). Jl.-lwads white, solitary, on long 
peduncles ; involucral scales in two or three series. August and 
September. I. all sessile and amplexicaul, oblong, sinuate-lobed. 
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toothed, pilose-glandular above, slightly woolly beneath. Stems 
branched from the base, panicled, pubescent and pilose-glandular. 
h. 1ft. Chili, 1821. Annual. (H. E. F. 101.) 

TRiIXIS (of Gartner). A synonym of Froserpinaca 
(which see). 

TBilZEUXIS (from treis, three, and zeuxis, a union ; 
alluding to the cohesion of the three sepals). Oed. 
OrchideoB. A monotypic genus. The species is a small, 
stove, epiphytal Orchid, of no great beauty, but remark- 
able in having the lip superior, i.e., with the parts of 
the flower in their proper position, th^ ovary not being 
twisted as in the generality of Orchids. The plant will 
succeed if fastened to a piece of wood. It may be 
multiplied by divisions. 

T. falcata (sickle-leaved). Jl. green, minute, densely racemose 
along the branches of the slender scape, which is 6in. to 12in. 
high. I. distichous-fosulate, oblong-linear, acuminate, slightly 
falcate, 3in. to 6in. long, ^in. broad. Columbian Andes and 
Trinidad, 1820. (H. E. F. 126 ; L. B. C. 975; L. C. B. 2.) 

TROCHETIA (named in honour of E. I. G. dn 
Trochet, 1771-1847, a French physiologist and writer on 
botany). Ord. Sterculiacea. A genus comprising about 
half-a-dozen species of stove or greenhouse, evergreen 
shrubs or trees, natives of Mauritius, St. Helena, and 
Madagascar. Flowers rather large, often pendulous; 
calyx five-parted, coriaceous ; petals five, flat, broad, 
persistent ; staminal column short, bearing five lignlate 
staminodes ; bracteoles none, or minute and deciduous ; 
peduncles axillary, one to three-flowered. Leaves entire, 
coriaceous. Two species have been introduced. They 
thrive in a compost of well-drained loam, leaf mould, 
and sand. Cuttings will root in sand, under a glass. 

T. erytbroxylon (red-wooded). The correct name of plant 
described in this work as Melhania erythroxylon. 

T. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of T. trijhra. 

T. trlflora (three-flowered). Jl. white and yellow ; sepals 
acuminate, lin. long; petals obovate, liin. long; staminal 
column cylindrical ; peduncles much deflexed, exceeding the 
petioles, three-flowered. December. I. oblong, crowded near 
the ends of the branches, 4in. to 6in. long, acute, sub-entire or 
dentate, broadly rounded at base, coriaceous, brown-tomentose 
beneath ; petioles erect, lin. to 2in. long. h. lOEt. Mauritius 
1842. Stove. (B. E. 1844, 21, under name of T. grandiflm-a.) 

TROCKISCAITTHES (from trochishos, a small wheel, 
and anthos, a flower ; in allusion to the form of the 
umbels). Oed. Umbelliferce. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a tall, hardy, perennial herb, with small, white, 
polygamous, umbellate flowers, and ample or ternately 
compound radical or lower leaves. It is a native of 
the South of France and the Alps, and has no horticultural 
value. 

TROCKLEATZi. Twisted like a pulley. 

TROCHOCARFA (from trochos, a wheel, and harpos, 
fruit ; alluding to the radiated arrangement of the cells 
of the fruit). Stn. Decaspora. Okd. JSpacridece. A 
genus including half-a-dozen species of greenhouse, erect 
or diffuse shrubs or small trees, limited to Australia. 
Flowers spicatej each sessile within the small, subtending 
bract and two bracteoles ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tube 
cylindrical or campanulate, glabrous or with reflexed hairs 
inside at the top ; lobes recurved, usually shorter than 
the tube ; filaments short, filiform. Fruit a globular or 
depressed drupe, containing ten stones (or fewer by 
abortion). Leaves usually petiolate, flat or convex. 
T. laurina, the only species yet introduced, is a hand- 
some tree, thriving in sand and fibry peat. Cuttings of 
the points of young shoots, or stubby, short side shoots 
getting firm at the base, should be inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, and kept close in a frame or pit, at 
any time during spring or summer. More heat and 
moisture must be allowed after the flowering period, 
and an abundance of air and light before the end of 
the autumn. 



Trochocarpa — continued. 

T. laurlna (Laurel-like), ft. white, small, in terminal, solitary 
or clustered, interrupted spikes, jin. to lin. long. June. (. 
usually clustered at the end of each year's shoots, so as to appear 
almost whorled, petiolate, broadly oval or elliptic, acuminate, 
shining, five to seven-nerved on both sides, mostly liin. to 2in. 
long. A. 20ft. to 40ft. 1829. (B. M. 3324.) 

TROCHOSTICrlllA. A synonym of Actinidia 

(which see). 

TROLIi FLOWER. An old name for the genus 
Trolli^ls. 

XROLIiIUS (said to be derived from an old (Jermau 
word trol, a globe). Globe Flower; Globe Eannnoulus. 
Okd. Banunculacem. A genus comprising about nine 
species of hardy, perennial, erect herbs, inhabiting the 
temperate and frigid regions of the Northern hemisphere. 
Flowers yellow or lilac, ample, solitary or few; sepals 
five or indefinite, regular, petaloid, commonly deciduous ; 
petals five to eight, small, clawed, rarely indefinite, long- 
linear. Leaves alternate, palmately lobed or dissected. 
The best-known species are here described. A rather 
heavy soil and moist situation are most generally suitable, 
but Globe Flowers succeed well in the front part of mixed 
borders, and in many other positions where the soil is 
fairly good. The plants are of very compact and flo- 
riferous habit. Propagation may be effected by divisions, 
which should preferably be made in September; or by 
seeds. The latter do not usually vegetate until the 
year after they are sown. 




Fig. 109. Flowering Stem and Eoot-leap of Trollius 

EUR0P.13US. 

T. acaulis (stemless). fl. golden-yellow, 2in. in diameter ; sepals 
seven, broadly oval, obtuse ; petals fourteen, narrow-cuneate, Jin. 
long, with a very short claw. .July. I. flve-partite, argutely cut. 
Stem dwarf, leafy above. Western Himalayas, 1841. (B. B. xxix. 
o2.) 
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Trollins — continued. 

T. altaicus (Altaian). Jl. pale orange or yellow, 2in. in diameter ; 
sepals ten, often fifteen to twenty, broad, obtnse, rarely acute, 
occasionally crenulate ; petals five to fifteen, narrow-linear, 
obtuse. I. much divided, similar to those of T. europceus. 
h. 1ft. to lift. 1857. (R. G. 188.) 

T, americanus (American). A synonym of T. laxus. 

T, aslatioiis (Asiatic), ft. dark yellow; sepals ten, spreading; 

fetals ten, longer than the stamens. May and June, h. 1ft. to 
^ft. Siberia, 1817. This species closely resembles T. europceus, 
but the stems are usually one-flowered. (B. M. 235 ; E. G. 
TO3.) 

T. caucasious (Caucasian). /. yellow ; petals shorter than the 
stamens. Otherwise this species closely resembles T. asiaticus. 
Caucasus, 1817. 

T. europseus (European).* Boits ; Common Globe Flower ; 
Golden Ball, &c. ^. pale yellow, globose, lin. to liin. in 
diameter ; sepals orbicular, concave ; petals oblong, equalling 
the short stamens. June to August, t, radical ones petiolate, 
sub-orbicular, five-partite, the segments cuneate, lobed and 
cleft ; cauline ones smaller, sessile. Stem 6in. to 2ft. high, 
simple, leafy. Arctic Europe (Britain), &c. See Fig. 109. 
(Sy. En. B. 42.) 

T. laxus (loose), fi. pale greenish-yellow or nearly white, twice 
the size of the common Buttercup ; sepals five or six, spreading ; 
petals fifteen to twenty-five, inconspicuous, much shorter than 
the stamens. May. I. palmately cut. A. 6in. to Bin. North 
America, 1805. Sin. T. americanus (B. M. 1988 ; L. B. C. 56). 

T. patlllus (spreading). Jl. golden-yellow; sepals five, spreading ; 
petals one to five, equalling the stamens, h. oin. to 12in. Siberia, 
1800. 

TROIKOTRICKi:. Included under Stapelia (which 
see). 

TROFSOImHSm. Included under Geraniacece. 

TBOFJEOIinM (from tropaion, a trophy; the leaves 
are of the form of a buckler, and the flowers resemble 
an empty helmet). Golden Nasturtium ; Indian Cress ; 
Yellow Larkspur. Oed. Oeraniaceai. A genus compris- 
ing about thirty-five species of very handsome, twining 
or rarely diffuse, greenhouse or hardy, South American, 
annual or perennial herbs. Flowers orange, yellow, or 
rarely purple or blue, irregular ; sepals five, loosely imbri- 
cated or sub-valvate, connate at base, the dorsal one pro- 
duced into a free spur; petals five, or fewer by abortion, 
loosely perigynous, imbricated, the two upper ones more 
or less dissimilar to the rest ; stamens eight, free, unequal ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. Fruit consisting of inde- 
hisoent, hardened-fleshy, wrinkled, one-seeded carpels. 
Leaves alternate, peltate or palmately angled, lobed or 
dissected ; stipules wanting, or rarely minute. Tropseo- 
lums are mostly familiar twining plants, well adapted for 
growing in pots or planting out in greenhouses, and 
training up rafters, &o. They also succeed well outside 
during summer, but the foliage wiU not withstand the 
least frost without injury. For covering arbours, &o., or 
anything which is unsightly, the taU-growing annuals are 
not easily surpassed ; T. Lobbianum, T. majus, and T. pere- 
grinum are the best for the purpose. The dwarf varieties of 
Tropmolwm are beautiful objects for mixed flower borders, 
and for placing in beds by themselves; they are exceed- 
ingly compact and floriferous. The annual species are 
readily raised from seeds, sown in the open border, in any 
moderately rich soil, in spring ; or, as is best with T. pere- 
grinum, they may be sown in pots, under glass, hardened 
off, and planted out at the end of May or beginning 
of June. The double varieties are practically perennials, 
as they must be increased by cuttings, which root readily 
in bottom heat; during winter, the plants must be kept 
in a light, airy situation. The tuberous-rooted section, 
such as T. axureum and T. tricolorum, thrive in sandy peat 
and leaf mould, or in turfy loam and peat, and do best 
under cool-house treatment. They are best grown singly 
in pots, and each plant trained over a little trellis ; when 
in flower, they are exceedingly pretty and interesting. 
"When growing, they require plenty of light, and abund- 
ance of water ; when the stems die down, the pots should 
be stored away in some dry, cool spot, and water with- 
held until growth recommences, when the tubers must 
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"Uxo-psBolnva.— continued. 
be carefully shaken out and repotted ; this section may 
be increased from seeds, or by means of cuttings of 
the slender, wiry shoots, which callus and form small 
tubers in one season. T. speciosivm requires a constantly 
moist and shaded position in a peat border, and is im- 
patient of disturbance at the roots; it is propagated 
either from seeds, or by division of the long-creeping, 
underground rhizomes. T. polyphyllum likes a warm, 
sunny spot, rather dry than otherwise. Tropaaolums do 
not require a very rich soil ; they flower more profusely 
if not encouraged to grow over-luxuriantly. 

Except where otherwise stated, the under - mentioned 
species are perennial twiners. 

T. adunoum (hooked). A synonym of T. peregrinwm. 

T. alblflorum (white-flowered), fi., petals whitish, within lined 
and dotted with gold and purple, large, plicate, undulated, the 
l0'\er ones very long- and narrowly-unguiculate. Summer. I. 
small, glaucous, digitate ; segments three to flve. Stems very 
slender, elongated. Peru or Chili. Greenhouse. (F. d. S. 241.) 

T, azureum (azure-blue).* fi. scarcely odorous ; petals azure- 
blue, equal, obovate, attenuated into a long, greenish-white 
claw, deeply emarginate at apex. October. I. peltate, deeply 
flve-lobed ; lobes obovate or obversely lanceolate, the middle one 
larger and mucronate. Chili, 1842. Greenhouse. (B. B. xxviii. 
65 ; F. d. S. May, 1846 ; P. M. B. ix. 247.) gmndi/lorum is a 
large-flowered form. (F. d. S. 1160; I. H. iii. 85.) 

T. azureum (azure-blue), of Hooker. A synonym of T. molce- 



T. Beuthii (Beuth's). /., calyx segments apiculate, equalling the 
straight spur ; petals yellow ; peduncles filiform, twice as long as 
the leaves. June. I. sub-orbicular, deeply peltately cut, pale 
green beneath ; leaflets five or six, obovate, the front one larger, 
retuse-apiculate at apex. Root tuberous. Bolivia, 1850. Half- 
hardy. 

T. brachyceras (short-horned). /., calyx segments obtuse ; spur 
very short, obtuse ; petals yellow, conformed. June. I. peltately 
cut ; segments six or seven, oblong-obovate, entire, sessile. Root 
tuberous. Chili, 1830. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3861; B. E. 1926; 
F. d. S. 568 ; P. M. B. iv. 55 ; S. B. P. G. ser. ii. 370.) 

T. chrysanthum (golden-flowered), fi.^ petals golden-yellow, 
the two upper ones cuneate, shorter than the calyx and lined 
below with orange-red veins, the three lower ones longer, 
unguiculate, fiabellately plicate. Summer. I. peltate, orbicular- 
triangular, truncate at base, angularly three-lobed at apex, the 
margms obsoletely repand-crenate. New Grenada, 1874. Green- 
house. (E. d. S. X. 1005 ; I. H. xix. 102.) 

T. crenatiflorum (crenate-flowered). fi., petals yellow, obovate, 
spreading, sub-equal, truncate and somewhat bicrenate at apex, 
the two upper ones lined with blood-colour. June. I. peltate, 
semi-orbicular, five-lobed ; lobes obtuse or retuse, mucronulate. 
Peru, 1844. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4245 ; F. d. S. 166.) 

T, Deckerianum (Decker's), fi.^ calyx pubescent, longer than 
the straight, scarlet spur ; petals blue, unequal, toothed, fimbriate- 
ciliated ; filaments and anthers blue ; style yellow. July. I. pel- 
tate, triangular, five to seven-lobed, transversely truncate at base. 
Venezuela, 1849. Greenhouse. (B. H. ii., p. 245; F. d. S. 490; 
L. & P. F. G. i. 16.) 

T, digitatum (digitate-leaved), fl., sepals appendiculate at base ; 
petals golden, dentate-ciliated. July. I. peltate, five to seven- 
lobed ; lobes rounded, entire. Venezuela, 1850. Hardy annual. 
(R. G. 1146, bearing name of T. Gcertnerianum on plate, but 
T. digitatum in letter -press.) 

T. edule (edible). ./!., spur acuminate; petals orange and green, 
sub-conformed, obcordate, equalling the sepals. March. I. 
pseudo-compound, peltate, six-lobed ; leaflets or segments oblong- 
lanceolate, attenuated at both ends, glabrous. Stems terete. 
Chili, 1841. Half-hardy. (B. 248 ; P. M. B. ix. 127.) 

T. Geertnerianum. See T. digitatum. 

T. Jarrattli (Jarratt's).* fi., calyx bright orange-scarlet, spotted 
with yellow at base ; petals bright yellow, the two upper ones 
pencilled with rich brown ; pedicels 2iin. to 3Jin. long. June. 
I. alternate, six or seven-lobed ; petioles lin. long, slender, 
twining. Santiago, 1836. Greenhouse. (P. M. B. v. 29.) 

T. IiObblanum (Lobb's).* fi., calyx long-spurred, pilose ; petals 
orange, obovate, the two upper ones entire, scarcely lobed, the 
three lower ones smaller, deeply toothed, fringed below, long- 
clawed. November. I. peltate-orbicular, obscurely lobeil, glau- 
cous beneath ; lobes mucronulate ; petioles (and peduncles) 
pilose. Columbia, 1843. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4097 ; F. d. S. ii. 3 ; 
P. M. B. xi. 271.) 

T. Ii. fimbriatum (fringed), fi., petals fringed. I. lobed. Of 
hybrid origin. (R. H. 1866, p. 101.) 

T. maius (greatest). Great Indian Cress or Nasturtium. 
fi. rich orange, large and showy, the two upper petals marked 
with deep reddish-brown, all obtuse ; peduncles long. June to 
October. I. alternate, entire, nearly round peltate, sometimes 
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Tropeeolum — continued. 




Fig. 110. Portion op Flowering Stem of Trop^olum 

MAJUS. 

undulated oi- lobed. Peru, 1585. Hardy annual. The flowers 
and young leaves are frequently used in salads, and the former 
also tor garnishing. If gathered when young and quite gi'een, 




Fig. 111. TeoP/Eolum majus atropurpureum nanum, showing 
Habit, detached Flower, and Leaf. 

the fruits make an agreeable pickle. In certain conditions of 
atmosphere, the flowers have the power of emitting electric 




Fig. 112. TropjUolum ma.tus nanum coccineum folhs-aubeis. 



Tropseoluni — continued. 

sparks In the evening. See Fig. 110. (B. M. 23.) There are very 
many varieties of this species, including atropurpureum nanum 
(see Fig. Ill ; F. d. S. 1286), a dwarf sort, known in ra^rdens as 
Tom Thumb; atrosanguin^um (B. M, 3375; P. M. B. i, 176; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 204), a form with dark blood-coloured flowers ; 
and numerous double-flowered forms of which, perhaps, Grandi- 
FLoauM PLENISSIMUM, double yellow, with a deep maroon 
blotch at the base of each petal, and Hermine Grashofp 
(Gn. XX. 398), with scarlet flowers, are two of the best. A few 
of the flnest dwarf kinds are : Empress of India, bright crim- 
son; Golden King, golden-yellow; King of Tom Thumbs, 
scarlet ; King Theodore, very dark ; Pearl, creamy-white ; 
Ruby King, rosy-scarlet. A Tom Thumb form, with golden 
leaves, is represented in Fig. 112. 





Fig. 113. Trop/eolum trioolorum, showing Habit and Portion 
of detached Flowering Stem. 

T. minus (smallest). Small Indian Cress or Nasturtium. Jl. deep 
yellow, streaked with orauge and red ; petals each ending in a 
bristle-like point. June to October. I, somewhat repand. Peru, 
1596. Hardy annual. This resembles T. majus, but is much 
smaller and weaker. The fruits, being smaller, are preferred to 
those of T. majus as a substitute for capers. (B. M. 98.) 

T. Morltzianum (Moritz'). jl. , spur dirty yellow, greenish towards 
the apex, straight ; petals yellow, the upper ones margined and 
nerved with cinnabar-red, incised-ciliated. July. I. peltate, 
seven-lobed, transversely truncate at base, glabrous; lobes 
rounded, obsoletely mucronate. Caraccas, 1839. Greenhouse. 
(B. V. 221 ; B. M. 3814 ; P. M. B. viii. 199.) 

T. pendulum (pendulous), jl. pendulous ; calyx yellow, the spur 
straight ; petals yellow, spathulate, the two upper ones marked 
with parallel, red lines and a dingy violet spot, the three lower 
ones self-coloured. July. I. peltate, glaucous beneath, rounded- 
truncate at base ; lobes five, the middle one mucronate. Branches 
terete. Central America, 1852. Greenhouse. 

T. pentaphyllum (five-leaved). Five-fingered Indian Cress. 
Jl., calyx dull purple, IJin. long, the limb greenish, marked with 
deep purple within; petals bright vermilion, small, roundish, 
sub-unguiculate ; peduncles 4in. long, solitary, axillary. June 
and July. I. about 2in. across, dictate, of five oblong, entire, 
petiolulate, soft, glabrous, spreading leaflets ; petioles purple, 
2in. long, twisted like tendrils. Stem purple, slender, greatly 
elongated, slightly twisted, branched. Root a large, oblong 
tuber. Buenos Ayres, 1829. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3190.) SYN. 
Chymocarpus pentaphyllus. 

T. peregrlnum (exotic).* Canary-bird Flower ; Canary Creeper. 
jl., petals yellow, scarcely longer than the calyx, the two upper 
ones lobed, mucronate, the three lower ones smaller, fringed ; 
fjpur hooked, about the length of the upper petals. June to 
October. I. peltate-nerved, somewhat kidney-shaped, five to 
seven-lobed ; lobes entire, mucronate. Peru and Mexico, 1810. 
Hardy annual or greenhouse perennial. (A. B. E. 597 ; B. M. 
1351 ; B. R. 718 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 134.) Syn. T. aduncum. 

T. pinnatnm (pinnate-flowered), jl. pinnate ; petals yellow, 
wedge-sbaped, toothed at the apex. June to November, I. some- 
what peltate ; lobes obtuse, unequal. Hybrid, mised in 1800. 
Greenhouse. (A. B, R. 535.) 

T. polyphyllnm (many-leaved).* Yellow Rock Indian Cress. 
jl., calyx with an attenuated spur ; petals yellow, longer than the 
calyx, obcordate, the upper ones obovate, sessile, the lateral 
lower ones emarginate, clawed. June, i., leaflets ten to twelve, 
digitate, fleshy, oblong, entire, the middle one trifld. Chili, 1827. 
Plant prostrate. Hardy. (B. M. 4042 ; F. d. S. 2066 : G. C. n. s., 
XX., p. 241; P.M. B. X. 175.) 
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TiTopsBolluil — continued. 

T. sessUlfoUum (sessile-leaved), fl. on solitary or twin terminal 
peduncles; calyx with a long spur; petals red, shaded with 
violet, conformed, spathulate-ohovate, emarginate, exceeding the 
calyx. Summer. I. sessile, flve-lobed; lobes oblong, glabrous, 
glaucous Chili, 1868. Plant prostrate. CJreenhouse. (G. C 
1868, p. 842.) 

T. Smlthil (Smith's), jl., spur of the calyx straight, twice as long 
as the corolla; petals yellow, all lobed and fringed. June, 
i. peltate-nerved, deeply palmately flve-lobed. New Grenada, 
i, , „H*™y annual or greenhouse perennial. (B. M. 4385; 
F. d. S. 384.) 

T. speolosum (showy).' Flame-flowered Nasturtium, fl., spur 
long ; petals scarlet, obcordate, exceeding the calyx, the upper 
ones narrow -cuneate, the lower ones sub - orbicular. June 
i. sub-peltate, six-lobed ; lobes oblong, obtuse, pilose-pubesceut 
beneath. Stems pilose-pubescent. Chili, 1846. Hardy. (B M 
4323 ; F. d. S. 281 ; P. M. B. xiv. 173.) i <. ■ 

T. trlcol'orum (three-coloured).* Jl. solitary, much shorter than 
the pedicels ; calyx orange-scarlet, tipped with black, turbinate 
petals orange, obovate, entire, equal, shorter than the slender 
attenuated spur. June to October. I. peltate:y Hve orsix-parted 
segments obovate or oblong, obtuse. Chili, 1828. Half-hardy 
A very showy plant. See Fig. 113. (B. M. 3159 ; B. E. 1935 ; 
F. d S. 369 18§1 ; P. M. B. ii. 123; S. B. F. G. 270.) There are 
varieties of this species with yellow and green flowers, viz. 
S. t. Regeliamiin and T. t. Schultzii (R. G. 428). 




Fig. 114. PORTION OF Flowering Stem of TROPiEOLUM 

TUBEROSUM. 

T. tuberosum (tuberous-rooted). Peruvian Nasturtium. /., 
petals yellow and red, almost as long as the calyx, entire or 
toothed. September. I. peltate-nerved, five-lobed, transversely 
truncate at base, smooth. Roots tuberous, depressed, edible 
when boiled. Peru, 1827. Half-hardy. See Fig. 114. (B. H. ii. 
36 ; B. M. 3714 ; F. d. S. 462 ; P. M. B. v. 49 ; E. H. 1853, 18.) 

T, umbellatum (umbellate-flowered), fi. umbellate ; calyx 
cylindrical, longer than the slightly curved, obtuse spur ; petals 
orange-red, spathulate, stiaight, acute, three of them exceeding 
the calyx, the other two minute and scale-like. June. I. some- 
what peltate, cordate, five-lobed. Quito, 1846. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 4337; F. d. S. 302.) 

T. Tlolsefolium (Viola-leaved). ^., spur short, slightly curved; 
petals at first of a beautiful azure-blue, becoming paler, spreading, 
equal, obovate, deeply emarginate at apex, attenuated into long, 
whitish claws. October. I. peltate, deeply flve-lobed ; .segments 
unequal, obovate or obversely lanceolate, obtuse, the middle one 
larger, mucronulate. Root tuberous. Chili. CJreenhouse. 
(B. M. 3985, under name of T. azureum.) 

T. Wagnerlanum (Wagner's), fl., spur pink, straight, tubular, 
lin. to liin. long ; petals violet, wedge-shaped, seven-toothed 
towards the apex ; pedicels very slender, atout 2in. long. July. 
I. peltate, oblong-triangular, rather obliquely-hastate, truncate at 
base, acuminate at apex, pale beneath. Venezuela, 1850. Green- 
house. (B. H. ii. 1 ; F. d. S. 653.) 

TROFHIAXTHUS. A synonym of Aspasia (which 
see). 



TKiOFHIS (from trophe, fodder ; alluding to the use of 
some of the species). Eamoon-tree. Stn. Bvceplialon. 
Obd. Urticaceo!. A small genus (five or six species) of 
stove trees or shrubs, inhabiting the West Indies, Mexico, 
and the Andes of South America. Flowers sessile or shortly 
pedicellate ; spikes or racemes solitary or twin in the 
axils, the males loosely bundle-flowered, the females often 
short and few-flowered. Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire 
or few-toothed, those of tlie sterile branches sometimes 
lobed. The leaves of T. americana are said to be occa- 
sionally used in the West Indies as fodder. One or two 
of the species have been introduced, but they are probably 
lost to cultivation. 

TKOFICAL BOCKWEED. See Fistia Stratiotes. 

TROFIDIA (from tropis, tropidos, a keel ; in allusion 
to the keel-shaped labellum). Stns. Gnemidia, Decaisnea, 
Govindovia, PtyehocMliis. Okd. Orchidew. A small genus 
(about five species) of tall, leafy, often branched, stove, 
terrestrial Orchids, natives of the Bast Indies, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers mediocre, 
in short spikes ; sepals connivent ; lip sessile at the base 
of the column, erect. Leaves ample or reed-like. None 
of the species are in cultivation in this country. 

TBiOFIS. In Greek compounds, this term signifies 
the keel of a papilionaceous flower or any part re- 
sembling it. 

TBiOS. Included under Narcissus. 

TROTTLES. 8ee Symphytum asperrimum. 

TROWEIi. A garden Trowel is a most useful and 
well-nigh indispensable tool for lifting small plants from 
one place and inserting them in another, and for planting 
anything out which has previously been growing in pots, 
as, for example, during the bedding-out season, when 
numerous subjects have to be so transferred. Trowels are 
preferable to dibbers at any time, as with them the holes 
may be made larger, and the roots spread out better. 
Pern Trowels are narrower than the ordinary garden kind ; 
as the name implies, they are intended for lifting Ferns, 
and are chiefly used by collectors of these plants when 
searching for them in their native habitats. 

TROXIMON (from tro.rimos, edible, which the plants 
of this genus are not). Syn. Agoseris. Including Ammo- 
geton and Macrorhyncluis. Ord. CoTnpositcs. A genus 
comprising about sixteen species of hardy, almost stemless, 
annual or perennial herbs, natives of North-western and 
Southern extra-tropical America. Flower-beads yellow or 
orange, homogamous ; florets ligulate, truncately five- 
toothed at apex ; involucral bracts in many series, the 
outer ones gradually shorter and broader ; receptacle flat, 
naked or foveolate, rarely bearing u. few palea3 between 
the florets ; aohenes glabrous ; pappus bristles copious j 
scape erect, leafless, one-headed. Leaves radical, entire, 
deeply toothed, or pinnatifid. T. glaucnm and its variety 
are now probably the only known garden representatives 
of the genus, although others have been introduced. 
They are perennials, thriving in sandy loam. Propagation 
may be effected by divisions. 

T. glaucum (glaucous). Jl.-hcads bright yellow, nearly lin. in 
diameter ; involucral bracts loosely imbricated in three or four 
series. May and June. I. linear-lanceolate, acute, entire, or 
rarely with one or two small teeth, h. 1ft. United States, 1811. 
(B. M. 1667.) 

T. g. dasycephalum (thick-headed). Jl.-?ieads, receptacle often 
bearing a few chaffy scales among the florets ; involucre woolly, 
at least when young. I. (and scape) often somewhat pubescent. 
(B. M. 3462). Syn. Annmogcton scorzonercefolium. 

TRUE LOVE. See Faris quadrifolia. 

TRUFFLES. Fungi, living below ground, or rarely 
on the surface of the soil. They are, externally, some- 
what like potatoes or other tubers ; hence, the genus of 
most importance has been named Tuber, and from it 
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Tmf9.es — continued. 
the order is called Tuberacei. The structure of the 
order is as follows : The exterior is covered with a. layer 
of thickened cells, which incloses a mass of mycelium. In 




Fig. 115. Tuber— Section showing dark Surface Layer and Cavities 
(shaded) in which the Asci and Spores lie. 

this may be cavities (see Pig. 115), lined with a layer of 
cylindrical asci; or the asci may be packed among 
the cells of the mycelium, without cavities. In each 
asouB is a definite number of spores (usually four or 
eight), which are often beautifully marked and ridged, 
and are usually coloured. The Tuberacei thus belong 
to the division Ascomycetes. While young, they are 
fleshy in texture ; but when mature, the interior is filled 
with a dusty-brown mass of spores, so that, in this 
stage, they look much like Puff-balls {see Iiycoperdou), 
to which, however, they are not nearly related. The 
term Truffle is sometimes employed to denote a second 
group of subterranean Fungi, of very similar appearance, 
named the Hypogm ; but in the latter there are no 
asci, and the spores are produced, singly, on the tips of 
outgrowths from the ends of large cells (basidia), as in 
Mushrooms ; but the basidia line internal cavities, instead 
of being exposed on the surface, as in the last-named 
(which see). It is better to restrict the name Truffles 
to the Tuberacei, or to distinguish the latter as the 
"true Truffles." They include a considerable number of 
genera, of which a good many are represented in the 
South of England; but they become much rarer north- 
wards, and few reach Scotland. The number of species 
is comparatively small. They vary in size, from about 
iin. to Sin. or 4in. in diameter. The genera are dis- 
tinguished by the nature and markings of the outer 
coat (peridium), and by the forms of the asci and spores. 
The chief importance of Truffles arises from the fact 
that several species are highly esteemed as condiments, on 
account of the flavour that they impart to the food with 
which they are cooked. The edible Truffles chiefly belong 
to the genus Tuber, T. cestivum being almost the only 
species sold in English markets. In France and other 
European countries, several other species are also made 
use of, and are even more highly esteemed. The large 
White Truffle (Ohoironiyces albus) is sometimes employed, 
but is inferior to the genus Tuber. Owing to their con- 
cealed growth. Truffles are very apt to be overlooked ; and 
Truffle-hunters take advantage of the keen sense of smell 
of dogs, or occasionally of pigs, these animals being 
trained to hunt over the ground, and to stop over the spots 
where they scent the Fungi. The plants prefer chalky 
soils, and there seems to be a connection between the 
various species and certain trees. For example, T. wstivum 



Truffles — continued. 
is usually found in the shade of Beeches, though it also 
grows under Birches, Chestnuts, Hazels, Hornbeams, and 
Oaks ; and T. macrosporum and T. brumale prefer the 
shade of Oaks. Attempts have been made to cultivate 
Truffles, or, rather, to promote their growth in suitable 
localities. The method found most successful in France 
is to inclose spaces over chalky soils, and to sow them 
with acorns. When the Oaks are about twelve years old. 
Truffles are usually sufflciently abundant in the plantation 
to be worth working; and they continue to be produced 
for twenty or thirty years. It has been observed on 
Salisbury Plain that when plantations of Beeches are 
formed, alone or mixed with Firs, in a few years Truffles 
are to be found in them, and they continue productive 
for from ten to fifteen years. Experiments by watering 
the soil with the washings from sliced Truffles have not 
given decisive results. 

TBiUBIFIiT CRIiliPER. A common name for 
Tecoma radicans and other species. 

TRUIVIFET FLOWER. A common name for 
various large trumpet-shaped flowers ; e.g., those of 
Bignonia, Tecoma, &c. 

TRUMFET HONEYSUCKLE. A common name 
for Lonicera sempervireus (which see). 

TRUBIFET LEAF. See Sarracenia. 



TRVItlFET LILY. 



Richardia africana. 



TRTTIKFETS. A common name for Sarracenia 
flava (which see). 

TRUNCARIA. A synonym of Adelobotrys (which 
see). 

TRUNCATE. Terminating very bluntly and abruptly, 
as if a piece had been broken oS. 

TRYMALIUM (from trymalia, a perforation ; in 
reference to the small holes at the top of the capsule). 
Ord. Rhamnece. A small genus (five species) of Aus- 
tralian, greenhouse shrubs, with the habit and deciduous 
stipules and bracts of Pomaderris, but with smaller 
flowers and a more slender inflorescence. Calyx limb 
five lobed to the base ; petals five, hood-shaped, entire 
or three-lobed, but not usually inclosing the anthers; 
stamens five, the filaments rather short ; panicles usually 
narrow, or the cymes few-flowered. None of the species 
are particularly ornamental. T. Billardieri is grown in 
this country. It thrives in sandy loam and leaf mould, 
and may be increased by cuttings, inserted in a similar 
compost, under a beU glass. 

T. Billardieri (Labillardi^re's). Jl. numerous, in loose, narrow, 
terminal panicles 2in. to 6in. long. I. sometimes broadly ovate 
or obovate, very obtuse, lin. to 2in. long, sometimes ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, more or less acuminate, ^n. to Sin. long, entire 
or crenate, glabrous or pubescent above, white, hoary, or villous 
beneath. A tall shrub. 

TRYFHiENA (from a Greek proper name). Also 
written Triphcena. A genus of Night-moths, nearly 
related to Noctua (which see) and Agrotis ; but the 
species are readily distinguished from those of both 
genera by the hind wings, which are yellow or orange, 
with a black band near the hind margin, from which it 
is separated only by a fringe similar in colour to the area 
of the wings. There is usually a dark, crescentic mark 
near the middle of each hind wing. These moths are 
well known to amateur entomologists as the " Yellow- 
XJnderwings." The fore wings are rather narrow, and 
vary in ground-colour from grey to olive-green or rich 
umber-brown. Their front margin is sometimes pale ; 
and there are several narrow cross-bars (some paler and 
others darker than the ground-colour), and two spots 
near the middle of each wing outlined with grey. There 
are six British species, varying from IJin. to 2Jin. in 
spread of front wings. They differ, also, in the breadth 
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Tryplisena — continued. 
of the black band, and in the depth of colour in the 
yellow or orange area of the hind wings. The larvae 
mostly belong to the group of Surface Caterpillars 
(which see) in general appearance and in habits. The 
body is smooth and cylindrical, and the head small. The 
colour varies from dingy oehreous, or dull yellowish- 
green, to dark brown, with (usually) a paler line down 
the back, and pale and dark mottlings ; but space will 
not permit of giving minute details. 

A very common species is T. pronuba (Common Yellow 
Underwiug). The front wings expand to from 2in. to 2iin.; 
the hind wings are yellow, with the black marginal hand 
rather narrow, and there is no dark spot in their middle. 
The larvae of this species feed near the top of the roots of 
Lettuces, Cabbages, and almost all other kinds of 
garden vegetables, as well as on many flowering 
■ plants. They burrow into the plants, or hide just 
below the surface of the soil ; and when full-fed, 
in spring, they make earthen ooooons, and become 
pupae in the soil. T. lanthina (Lesser Broad- 
bordered Yellow Underwing) has an expanse 
of wing of about liin. The front wings are 
rich brown, with purple tints, and three wedges 
of grey extending inwards from the front margin. 
The hind wings have the base black, and the 
broad, marginal band intense velvety-black ; the 
crest of each wing is orange. The larvas feed 
in Primroses, and in other garden flowers, 
during winter, and become pupte, in spring, in 
cocoons in the soil. T. interjecta (Least Yellow 
Underwing) reaches only about IJin. in span. 
The front wings are rusty-brown or dull red, 
with darker lines, and a smoky band near the 
hind margin. The hind wings are dark at the 
base, with a smoky-black marginal band, a 
similar shade along the inner margin, and a 
dark spot in the yellow median area. The 
larvEe feed on low plants, such as Dock and 
other weeds, in winter and spring, like those 
already mentioned. T. fimbria (Broad- bordered 
Yellow Underwing) has a spread of wings of 
2in. to 2iin. It is easily known by its size, 
and by the very broad, intensely black marginal 
band, and the deep orange, unspotted area 
(extending to the base) of the hind wings. 
The larvae feed in autumn on leaves of Birch, 
Sallow, and other trees, hybernate, and in 
spring eat the young leaves of the same trees, 
crawling down the trunk before daylight ap- 
pears, and hiding in the ground all day, to 
crawl up again in the evening. T. orbona 
(Lesser Yellow Underwing) varies in spread of 
wings from IJin. to If in. The front wings vary 
in depth of colour. The hind wings are yel- 
lowish, clouded with grey at the base, and have 
a. dark grey, crescentic spot in the middle, and a 
rather narrow, blackish marginal band. The 
larvae feed in autumn on Chickweed and other low plants ; 
but, after hybernation, in spring they ascend the stems 
of Hawthorn and Sallow, and eat the young leaves. T. 
subsequa is too uncommon to call for special mention 
here. 

Remedies. These should be employed as recommended 
against Noctua (which see). 

TSIAXA. A synonym of Costus (which see). 

TSXTGA (the Japanese name for these trees). Obd. 
Ooniferm. A small genus (eight species) of hardy, ever- 
green trees, with the ultimate branches slender and often 
pendulous ; three are North American, and two Asiatic. 
Flowers monceoious ; males sub-sessile, solitary in the axils 
of the upper leaves; female catkins solitary, terminal, 
globose, with few empty, stipitate scales. Leaves acicular 



Tsnga — continued. 
or narrow-linear, spirally scattered, sometimes distiohously 
spreading, flat or (in one species) convex above. Cones 
sub- globose, often reflexed, lin. or less in length, or (in 
one species) rather longer. The species of this genus are 
often confused with those of Abies. For culture, see 
Finus. 

T. Brunoniana (Brown's). I. solitary, somewhat distichous or 
scattered, flat, linear, spreading, obtuse or slightly pointed, 
minutely toothed towards the apex, reflexed on the inargins, 
glossy-green above, milky-mealy below, cones terminal, lin. long, 
solitary, sessile. Branches numerous, slender, pendent, h. 70ft. 
to 80ft. Bhotan. (G. C. n. s., xxvi., pp. 73, 501.) Syns. AUes 
Brunoniana, A. dumosa. 
T. canadensis (Canadian).* Hemlock Spruce. I. solitary, flat, 
irregularly distichous, iin. to fin. long, downy when young, 
rough at the margins, blunt, vivid light green above, with two 




Fig. 116 Branch, Cone, and Seed of Tsuga Eoezlii. 



silvery stripes beneath, cones pendulous at the tips of the 
brandies, |in. to Jin. long, oval. Branches numerous, slender 
and downy when young, spreading, rather flat. h. 60ft. to 80ft. 
North America, 1736. SYN. Aiies canadensis. The following 
varieties are enumerated by Gordou, in *' The Pinetum" : 

T, c. alba-spica (white-spiked). A rather pretty form, differing 
from the type in having the leaves on the ends of the young 
growth of a whitish colour. 

T, c. gracilis (slender). I. linear, blunt-pointed, glossy above, 
glaucous beneath, more or less obhquely placed all round the 
shoots, and seldom more than ^in. long. Branches and branch- 
lets very slender, little divided, more or less drooping at the ends. 

T, c, mtlfordensis (Milford). A dwarf variety, globular in form, 
with the shoots slender and drooping, and ihe leaves much 
smaller than those of the type ; but it is quite distinct from 
gracilis. 

T. c. nana (dwarf). A dwarf variety, not exceeding 3ft. in 
height, and spreading on the ground, with a more tufted fohage 
than the type. 
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T. carollniana (Carolina). L larger, wider, and darker-coloured 
than in T, canadensis, six to ten lines long, and nearly one line 
broad, retuse or often notched at the ends, cones also larger, ten 
to sixteen lines long, the scales oblong, longer than wide, spread- 
ing when ripe at nearly right angles, the broad bracts slightly 
cnspidate, the seeds less than halt the length of the narrow wing. 
h. 60ft. to 60ft. North Carolina, 1886. A compact, pyramidal 
tree, with flattened spray. (G. C. n. s., xxri., p. 781.) 

T, Hookeriana (Hooker's).* L closely set, linear, mucronate, 
and erect, of a pale, slightly glaucous tint, cones ovoid-cylindrical, 
liin. to 2in. long, iin. wide, pendent, dark purple, when ripe pale 
fawn-coloured ; scales coriaceous-imbricated ; bracts short, per- 
sistent. California, 1854. A very graceful tree, thickly branched, 
and very distinct. 

T. Mertensiana (Mertens').* Very similar to T. canadensis, dis- 
tinguished by its shorter, slenderer leaves, more robust and rapid 
growth, more spreading branches, and deeper, red-coloured bark ; 
and also by the more elongated scales of its cones and the pro- 
portionately longer wings of the seeds, h. 100ft. to 150ft. Cali- 
fornia, 1851. Syn. Abies Mertensiana. 

T, Pattoniana (Patton's).* Californian Hemlock Spruce. I. angu- 
lar, acutish, attenuate at the base, often curved, iin. to lin. long. 
cones cylindrical-oblong, 2in. to 3in. long. Sierra Nevada, 1851. 
Described by Dr. Engleman as *' a tall, strictly pyramidal tree, 
100ft. to 150ft. high, and 2ft. to rarely Mt. through, of graceful 
habit, with slender, pubescent branchlets, and light green foliage." 
Syn. Abies Williamsoni. 

T. Roezlli (Boezl's). I. scattered, short, slightly twisted, flat 
above, rounded beneath, green on both surfaces, cones about 
2in. long, with large, entire, thin scales ; seeds deep red, very 
small, with a large, membranous wing. Branches pendulous. 
h. 50ft. to 60ft. North California. A curious species, with the 
habit of Cedrus Deodara. See Fig. 116. (R. H. 1870, 21.) 

T, Sieboldii (Siebold's).* I. solitary, somewhat distichous, thickly 
set on the branches, frequently alternate, flat, slightly linear, 
obtuse, rarely acute, entire, dark green above, with two white- 
glaucous bands beneath, cones terminal, lin. long, elliptic, blunt. 
Branches irregularly spreading, drooping at the ends ; branchlets 
slender, recurved, ft. 80ft. to 100ft. Japan. Syn. Abies Tsuga. 

TXTBaSPOIlM. Hollow and dilated at one extremity, 
like the end of a, trumpet. 

TUBE. The part of a gamosepalons calyx, or gamo- 
petalouB corolla, formed by the union of the edges of the 
sepals or petals. A stamina! Tube is formed from the 
cohesion of the filaments in monadelphous flowers. 

TTTBEFLOWER. A common name for Clerodeu- 

dron Siphonauthus (which see). 

TTJBEBi. A roundish, underground, succulent stem, 
covered with buds or " eyes," from which new plants or 
Tubers are produced ; e.g., the Potato. A receptacle of 
vegetable food. 



TUBBB. 



Truffles. 



TUBEBCLBD. Covered with small warts or ex- 
crescences. 

TUBEBiCULE. A term applied to simple roots 
which acquire a succulent consistency, become reservoirs 
of vegetable food, and serve for propagating purposes, 
in consequence of being terminated by a bud. A little 
tuber. 



TUBEROSE. 



Folianthes tuberosa. 



TUBER ROOT. A common name for Asclepias 
tuberosa (which see). 

TUBS. Wooden Tubs are sometimes used for large 
plants, such as Palms, Oranges, Tree Perns, &o. It is 
important that good drainage should be provided, and 
porous soil used at first, as the roots cannot be examined 
very readily afterwards. Trees in Tubs will often remain 
for several years without the soil being renewed, if 
watering is properly attended to, and an occasional top- 
dressing is given. 

TUCKERMANNIA. A synonym of Corema (which 
see). 

TUIiBACrHIA (named after Tulbagh, a Dutch 
governor at the Cape of Good Hope, who died in 1771). 
Stn. Omentaria. Ord. LiUacece. About a dozen species 
have been referred as such to this genus, but Baker 



Tnlbaghia — continued. 
accords this rank to nine only. They are mostly gi'een- 
house, rhizomatous, perennial herbs, with a garlic-like 
odour, inhabiting South and tropical Africa. Flowers 
numerous, in a terminal umbel, pedicellate ; perianth 
uroeolate or nearly salver-shaped, with six sub-equal, 
spreading lobes ; corona rather fleshy at the throat, 
shorter than the lobes ; stamens six ; involuoral bracts 
two, scarious, broad; scape simple, leafless. Leaves 
radical, ligulate, the withered sheath sometimes forming, 
with the rhizome, an imperfect corm. The species known 
in gardens are described below. They are interesting 
subjects when in flower. Sandy loam and peat form 
the most suitable compost for Tulbaghias. Propagation 
may be effected by offsets, or by seeds. 
T. afBnis (related). A form of T, alliacea. 

T. alliacea (Onion-scented). Jl., perianth greenish-purple, five to 
six lines long ; corona obscurely red, fleshy, entire or crenate ; • 
umbels four to twelve-flowered ; scapes 9in. to 18in. long. June. 
I. five or six, 6in. to 9in. long, two to three lines broad. 1820. 
(Eef. B. 319.) 

T. a. afflnis (related). Jl., perianth segments half the length of 
the tube, narrower. 1. 1ft. or more long, three to six lines broad. 
Altogether a more robust plant than the type. Syn. T. aftnis. 

T. a. Ludwiglana (Ludwig's). Jl., scape IJft. to 2ft. long. 

I. lorate, 6in. to Sin. long, eight to nine lines broad. Syn. T. Lud- 

wigiana (B. M. 3547). 
T. alliacea (Onion-like), of Sims. A synonym of T. eapensis. 

T. eapensis (Cape). Jl., perianth greenish-purple, the segments 
half the length of the tube ; stamiuodia obscurely purple, deeply 
eraarginate ; umbels six to eight-flowered ; scapes lift, to 2ft. 
high. June. I. ten to twelve, 1ft. or more long, four to six lines 
broad. 1774. (B. M. 806, under name of T. alliacea.) 

T. Ludwiglana (Ludwig's). A form of T. alliacea. 

T. vlolacea ^violeb). /., perianth purplish- violet, eight to nine 
lines long, the segments lanceolate, half the length of the cylin- 
drical tube ; staminodia ligulate, emarginate ; umbels eight to 
twenty-flowered ; scapes 1ft. to 2ft. long. March. I. six to ten, 
green. Sin. to 12in. long, two to three lines broad. 1838. (B. M. 
3555.) 

TULIP. See Tulipa. 

TULIFA (the Italian rendering of the Turkish tul- 
hend, a turban, which the flower resembles). Dalmatian 
Cap ; Tulip. Including Orithyia. Ord. Liliaceae. A 
genus comprising, according to Mr. Baker, upwards of 
sixty species of very beautiful, hardy, bulbous plants, 
inhabiting Europe, North Africa, Western and Central 
Asia, and extending as far as Japan. Flowers erect or 
very rarely nodding, ■ showy ; perianth deciduous, cam- 
panulate or nearly funnel-shaped ; segments distinct, erect 
or erecto-patent, sub-equal, often spotted inside near the 
base ; stamens six, hypogynous, shorter than the perianth ; 
fllaments more or less complanate, attenuated or shortly 
filiform at apex; anthers oblong-linear, erect, the cells 
laterally dehiscing. Leaves linear or rather broad. Stem 
simple, few-leaved, one, or rarely two or three, flowered. 
Bulb tunicated, the tunics sometimes woolly within. " In 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Tulips became the 
object of a trade such as is not to be met with again in 
the history of commerce, and by which their price rose 
above that of the most precious metals. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the high prices paid for bulbs — 
amounting, in some instances, to 2,500 and even 4,600 
florins — represented the estimated value of a root, since 
these large sums often changed hands without any transfer 
of property. Bulbs were bought and sold without being 
seen — without even being in existence. In fact, they were 
the subject of a speculation not unlike that of railway 
scrip in this country at no very distant date " (Lindley and 
Moore). Tulips still take front rank amongst the most 
familiar and beautiful of hardy, bulbous plants. Many 
hundreds of varieties have been raised by means of careful 
hybridisation; and they are mostly offered at prices that 
place them within the reach of the average amateur 
gardener. 

Propagation. New varieties of Tulips are obtained 
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Tulipa — continued. 
from seeds, and some of the species which increase but 
slowly by offsets may be similarly raised. The most 
general method of propagation for perpetuating varieties 
is that of offsets, which are generally produced in fair 
quantities. Seeds may be sown in boxes of light, sandy 
soil, about February, and placed in a cold frame, where 
they win germinate in due course, and may be protected 
during the following winter. The next season the young 
bulbs should be planted in a prepared bed outside, for 
growing on into a flowering size. This takes four or five 
years, and the first flowers which appear are usually self- 
coloured ; after another period, the length of which is 
quite an uncertainty, these flowers, which at the first 
are called " breeders," break into other colours and 
markings, which admit of their being placed into one or 
another of the several classes adopted. The process of 
raising flowering bulbs of Tulips from seed is, there- 
fore, a very slow one. Offsets may be detached from 
established bulbs, when they are lifted, and grown by 
themselves until large enough for flowering. The chief 
supplies of Tulips are imported from Holland, where, 
— with other, commonly called, Dutch bulbs — they are 
grown in immense quantities for exportation to all parts 
of the world. When young seedlings and offsets are 
raised in gardens, they should be planted in a border 
or bed prepared with sandy loam, leaf mould, and light 
manure, and provided with efBcient drainage, which, if 
possible, should be secured by selecting a position where 
the subsoil is gravelly. A situation exposed to svin and 
air is preferable, but sheltered from rough winds, which 
blow the plants about, and break their leaves. 

Cultivation. Planting of all kinds of Tulips is best per- 
formed in October, and early in November ; the bulbs 
should be placed from Sin. to 4in. deep, to preserve them 
against injury from severe frost ; a little sand round each 
is generally recommended, but in light, sandy soil this 
need not be considered absolutely essential — except, per- 
haps, with scarce sorts or valuable seedlings. Planting 
with a trowel is best, as the soil is better adapted for the 
roots to enter than when a dibber is used. A distance of 
6in. between the bulbs is sufficient ; but when there are 
not many to be planted they may be more widely disposed. 
In the spring, so soon as the flowers begin to expand, a 
light awning placed over the bed will preserve those 
of any particular variety for a longer period than if they 
were exposed ; but flower-beds filled with Tulips for a 
spring display cannot receive such attention. The bulbs 
may be lifted after the foliage turns brown and the stalks 
become limp, and placed in a cool, airy place, not in the 
sun. When thoroughly ripened, they may be stored in 
drawers or bags, where provision can be made for air 
circulating amongst them, until planting time again 
arrives. If it becomes necessary to lift the bulbs to clear 
flower-beds for summer occupants, they should be planted 
again in reserve beds, and allowed to ripen there. 

The arrangement of colours, and the selecting of showy 
varieties which flower at about the same period, are 
matters of great importance in planting beds of Tulips. 
Both single and double kinds succeed admirably, but 
preference must be accorded the , former, which are very 
distinct and beautiful. 

For pot-culture and forcing. Tulips — at least, the 
early-flowering varieties — are invaluable. So soon as the 
annual consignments arrive from Holland, the supply 
for the season should be procured, and a portion potted. 
From three to five bulbs, according to size, are requisite 
for a Sin. pot, and a compost of two parts loam to one 
of Ught manure, with some sand intermixed, is suitable. 
Afterwards plunge the pots in ashes or cocoa-nut fibre 
outside, and introduce into gentle heat when the bulbs 
are well rooted, and begin to push their shoots. Suo- 
cessional supplies should be similarly treated, according 
to requirements, and the quantity of bulbs at command. 



Tulipa — continued. 

The species here described are those best known in gar- 
dens, and are based on Mr. Baker's admirable monograph 
of the genus, which appeared in the " Gardeners' 
Chronicle" for 1883. His synopsis of the species, adjusted 
to the requirements of this work, is given below. 

Sub-genus I. Tulipa proper. 

Ovary with a sessile stigma. 

Section 1. Eriobulb^. Perianth bright red ; filaments without 
a tuft of hairs at the base. Lower leaf usually oblong-lanceolate. 
Outer bulb coats densely coated inside with soft, intertangled, 
cottony hairs. 

maleolens 

montana 

Oculus-solis 

prfecox 

Section 2. Clusian/b (type, T. Clusiana). Flowers mainly white, 
between funnel-shaped and campanulate ; filaments without a tuft 
of hairs at the base. Leaves narrow and grass-like. Outer bulb 
coats densely hairy inside. 

Clusiana 
stellata 

Section 3. Gesnerian* (type, T. Gesneriana). Perianth usually 
bright red, campanulate ; filaments without a tuft of hairs at the 
base. Lower leaf broad, with two or three exceptions. Bulb 
coats glabrous, or with only a few adpressed hairs inside. This is 
the largest section of the genus, and the one to which all the 
species most valuable for garden purposes belong. It may be best 
divided into groups by characters derived from the shape of the 
perianth segments and the vestiture of the peduncles : 

Group 1. Perianth segments all uniform and acuminate, 
acuminata 
elegans 
retroflexa 

Group 2. Perianth segments all, or the three outer, oblong, 
acute ; peduncle glabrous. 

brachystemon 

cruciata 

Didieri 

Elwesii 

Kesselringii 

Kolpakowskiana 

triphylla 

undulatifolia 

Group 3. Perianth segments all broadly rounded at the apex, 
with a small cusp in the centre ; peduncle glabrous. 
Borsczowi 
Gesneriana 
macrospeila 
Ostrowskiana 

Group 4. Perianth segments all narrowed to an acute point, 
altaica 

Kaufmanniana 
strangulata 
suaveolens 

Group 5. Perianth segments all obtuse ; peduncle permanently 
pubescent. 

Albert! 

Eichleri 

Greigi 

iliensis 

maculata 

pubescens 

Section 4. Saxatiles. Perianth red or lilac ; filaments furnished 
with a tuft of hairs at the base. These are a little group of fine 
species, all belonging to the oriental flora, and all, as yet, little 
known in cultivation. 

Aucheriana 

Hageri 

pulchella 

saxatilis 

Section 5. Sylvestres. Perianth always yellow or yellowish- 
white ; filaments with a tuft of hairs at the base. The species of 
this section have been comparatively little cultivated, and are of 
much less interest from a horticultural point of view than those 
of any of the foregoing. They may be divided into three groups 
by the colour of the flower : 

Group 1. Flowers bright yellow, flushed with green on the 
outside. 

Biebersteiniana 
fragrans 
Grisebachiana 
sylvestris 
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- Gi:onp 2. Perianth bright yellow, flushed with red on the outside, 
australis 
humilis 
Orphanidea 

Group 3. Perianth pale yellow or whitish inside, tinged with 
green or reddish outside, 
biflora 
patens 
priraulina 
turkestanica 

Sub-genus II. Orithyla. 

Ovary narrowed gradually into a distinct style, which is tipped 
with three small stigmas. The species of thus sub-genus are all 
dwarf, small-flowered, fragile plants, of little horticultural interest, 
natives of Siberia, China, and Japan. They may be arranged in 
three groups, according to leafage : 

Group 1. Leaves two, sub-opposite, placed about the middle 
of the stem. 

uniflora 



Group 2. 



Leaves three, crowded near the base of the stem, 
thianschanica 



Group 3. Leaves, two large ones low down on the stem, and two 
to four small ones near each flower, 
edulis 




Fig. 117. TuLiPA acuminata, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

T. acuminata (acuminate). Turkish Tulip, fl., perianth vari- 
able in colour, 3in. to 4in. long, the segments all alike, narrowed 
fadually into a very long point; peduncle glabrous. April, 
(and bulb) as in T. Gesneriana. Native country unknown. A 
distinct type. See Fig. 117. Syn. T. cornuta (B. E. 127). 

T. Albert! (Albert Eegel's). fl., perianth orange-scarlet, the base 
faintly blotched with red-brown on a yellow groundwork, cam- 
panulate, 2in. long, the three inner segments obtuse, the three 
outer sub-acute ; fllaments yellow, exceeding the dark purple 
anthers ; peduncle erect, pubescent, 6in. to 9in. long. April. 
I. glaucous-green, lanceolate, without blotches, h. 2ft. Central 
Asia, 1877. (B. M. 6761 ; R. G. 912.) 

T. altaica (Altaian), fl., perianth usually yellow, rarely red, 
lin. to liin. long in wild specimens, the segments oblong and 
decidedly acute, without any basal blotch ; peduncle pubescent, 
3in. to 4in. long. April. I. usually three, the lowest lan- 
ceolate, about lin. broad. Stem 6in. to Bin. long. Bulb |in. to 
lin. in diameter, ^ the outer tunics without any hairs inside. 
South-central Siberia. The red-flowered variety is figured in 
E. G. 942. 

T. Aucberiana (Aucher Eloy's). fl. strongly fragrant ; perianth 
oblong-infundibular, lin. to \\va. long, all the segments mauve- 
lilac, nearly alike, oblong, acute, Jin. broad, with a bright 
yellow claw ; stamens Jin. long, the yellow filaments twice as 
long as the anthers, densely hairy at base ; peduncle slender, 
glabrous. April. I. three or four, linear, glabrous, acute, 4in. 
to 6in. long, iin, broad, gradually narrowed from the middle 
to the base and apex. Stems 4in. to Sin. long, slender, 
glabrous, one-headed. Bulb ovoid, medium-sized. Teheran, 
1830. 

T. australls (Southern).* This is distinguished from T. sylvestris 
by its more funnel-shaped perianth, flushed with red on the 
outside, lin. to IJin. long, its narrower leaves, and its more 
slender habit. Savoy. Syns. T. Breyniana, (B. M. 717), 
T. Celsiana. T. humilw is a dwarf species closely allied to 
T. aiistralis; it is a native of the mountains of Persia. 

T. Bieberstelniana (Bieberstein's). This resembles T. sylvestris, 
but the perianth is smaller and more funnel-sliaped, and the 
plant is less robust in habit. Asia Minor, Siberia, &c., 1820. 



Tulipa — continued. 

T. biflora (two-flowered), fl., perianth white inside, with a 
yellow eye, tinged green outside, oblong, infundibular, the 
segments oblong, acute ; anthers minute. April. I. two or three, 
Jin. to Jin. broad. Stems 3in. to 6in. long, with often two or 
three, rarely four or flve, flowers. Bulb ovoid, the outer tunics 
woolly outside. Caucasus, 1806. This is a connecting link 
between the sub-genus Orithyia and the true Tulips. (B. M. 
6518; B. E. 535; E. G. 239.) 

T. Bonarotlana (Buonarotti's). A form of T. strangulata. 

T. Borszczowi (Borszczow's). fl., perianth bright red, 1ft. to IJft. 
long, all the segments obovale-oblong, obtuse, with a cusp at 
the tip, and furnished with a large, brown-black, basal blotch, 
margined with yellow, as in T. Oculus-soHs ; peduncle glabrous. 
Spring. I. four, with a distinct, cartilaginous, very crisped 
border, the lower one lanceolate. Dwarfer than T. Gesneriana. 
Central Asia, (E. G. 1175.) The form figured in B. M. 6635 has 
the flowers yellow without any basal blotch. 




Fig. 118. Tulipa Gesneriana. 

T. braohystemon (short-stamened). This is very near T. Eessel- 
rirwii, from which it is said to difter by the flower being smaller 
with more acute segments, and the leaves being narrower and 
only two in number. Turkestan. (E. G. 1099, fig. 2.) 

T. Brejrniana (Breyne's). A synonym of T. australis. 

T. Celslana (Gels'). A synonym of T. australis. 

T. camptopetala (flexible-petaled). A form of T. Didieri. 

T. Cluslana (Clusius').* Lady Tulip, fl., perianth delicate white, 
flushed with red on the outside, with a conspicuous, purplish- 
black base, middling-sized ; anthers and fllaments black. July. 
I. four or five, long-linear, acuminate, channelled. Stem slender, 
1ft. to lift. long. Bulb small, densely pilose. Mediterranean 
region, 1636. (B. M. 1390 ; S. P. G. 329.) 

T. oomuta (horned). A synonym of T. acuminata. 
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Talipa — continued. 

T. cruciata (cruciate), fl., perianth bright cherry-red inside, 
oampanulate, liin. to l^in, long, the outer segments acute, the 
inner obtuse, both having a large, black blotch with a yellow 
border filling up the whole claw ; stamens black, Jin. long ; 
peduncle obscurely glandular-pubescent. Spring. I. four or 
sometimes five, crowded, spreading, linear ; lowest 6in. to 9in. 
long, iin. broad. Bulb middle-sized, with a long neck. Asia 
Minor, 1874. 

T. Dldierl (Didier's). Jt., perianth bright red, campanulate, 2in. 
to 2iin. long, with a black blotch iin. to 3in. long, and having a 
yellow or whitish border covering the whole of the claw ; the 
three outer segments oblong, acute, the three inner ones more 
obovate and obtuse ; stamens blackish-purple, the anthers equal- 
ling in length the glabrous filaments. May. Bulb-coats scarcely 
hairy inside. Stature, leaves, and peduncle, as in T. Gesnenana. 
Alps. (B. M. 6639.) Syn. T. Fransoniana. 

T. odulis (edible), fl,, perianth pale yellow, sometimes fiushed 
with red. strongly tinged with green on the outside, funnel- 
shaped, Sin. to Im. long, all the segments acute. May and June. 
;., two lower ones linear, fiaccid, 6in. to 12in. long; two below 
each flower small, linear, erecto-patent. Stem slender, Sin. to 
9in. long, one to three-headed. Bulb ovoid, the outer tunics 
densely woolly inside. Japan. 

T. Elcblerl (Eichler's).* fi., perianth bright crim,son, having a 
distinct, black blotch spread over the whole claw, with a yellow 
border ; segments obovate, obtuse. April and May. Greorgia, 
1874. This fine plant closely resembles T. Oesneriana, but differs 
in having a pubescent peduncle. (B. M. 6191 ; R. G. 799.) 





FiQ. 119. TuLiPA Gesneriana Dbacontia, showing Habit 
and detached Flower. 

T. elegans (elegant).* fl., perianth bright red, campanulate, with 
a yellow eye, the six nearly uniform, oblong segments gradually 
narrowed to a very acute point ; stigma moderately large ; 
peduncle finely downy. End of April. Probably a hybrid 
between T. acutninata and T. suaveolens. 

T. Elwesll (Elwes"). A., perianth bright scarlet, erect, cam- 
panulate, liin. long, all the segments having a small, black blotch 
with a yellow m?.rgin filling up the whole claw, the three outer 
ones oblong, acute, the three inner ones obovate ; stamens dark 
purple ; peduncle erect, glabrous. Early in April. I. three, 
rather glaucous, glabrous ; lowest lanceolate, Sin. to 6in. long, 
iin. to Jin. broad, concave down the face above ; two upper much 
smaller, lineai-. Stem slender, oin. to 8in. long. Bulb ovoid, iin. 
in diameter; tunics dark brown, glabrous inside. Teheran. 
(B. G. 1147.) 

T. ftagrans (fragrant). A synonym of T. sylvestris. 

T. Fransoniana (Franson's). A synonym of T. Didieri. 

T. fulgens (brilliant). A form of T. Gesneriana. 

T. Oesneriana (Gesner's).* fl., perianth large, campanulate, the 
segments variable in colour, when bright red having only an 
obscure basal blotch, broadly rounded at the apex ; stigmas 
crisped, iin. in diameter ; peduncle glabrous, erect. May and 
June. I. (in a wild state) three or four (often more numerous when 
growing vigorously under cultivation), broad. BiUb large, the 
outer coats having a few adpressed hairs on the inside, h. 2ft. 
Levant, &c., 1577. " This is evidently the original stock of most 
of the late-flowering garden forms" (Baker). See Fig. 118. (B. E. 
xxiv. 45 ; F. & P. 537, under name of T. G. Strangwaysii.) Syn. 
T. SchrenU (B. M. 6459). T. fulgens is a form having bright 
scarlet flowers with a yellow eye and yellow stamens. The 
variable race of Parrot Tulips are referred to T. 0. DracontiM. 
See Fig. 119. (F. d. S. 2211, under name of T. turcica.) 

T. G. spatbnlata (spathulate).* This differs from the type in 
its larger flowers, of a briUiant-red colour, with a large, purplish- 
black botch at the base of each of the segments. Italy. 
Probably the largest of all the wild Tulips. Syn. T. spathulata. 
This is catalogued by many bulb-growers as T. G. vera. 

T. G. Strangwaysii (Strangways'). A synonym of T. Ges- 
neriana. 

T. G. vera. See T. G. spathulata. 

Vol. IV. 



Talipa — continued. 

An enormous number of garden forms, both double and single, 
varying most widely in colour, have originated from T. Oesnenaita. 
See Figs. 120, 121, 122, and 123. 




Fig. 120. Flowers op Tui.ipa Gesneriana Flamande. 





Fig. 121. Tui.ipa Gesneriana flore-pleno, showing Habit 
and detached Flower. 





Fig. 122. Tulipa Gesneriana Grand Pied, showing Habit 
and detached Flower. 

X. Greigi (Greig's).* fl., perianth bright flame-red, campanulate, 
2iin. to 3in. long, all the segments very obtuse and furnished 
with a very distinct, linear-oblong, black blotch, sometimes Iin. 
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Tulipa — continued. 





Fig. 123. Tulipa Gesneriana Hative, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

long, with a yellow border ; stigma large ; anthers bright yellow ; 
peduncle pubescent. April. I. broad - oblong, glaucous, with 
numerous distinct, brown blotches, h. 9in. Turkestan, 1873. A 
showy and robust species. See Fig. 124. (B. M. 6177 ; F. d. S. 
2261 ; F. & P. 1876, 217 ; E. G. 773.) 
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Fig. 124. Tulipa Greigi, showing Habit and detached Perianth 



T. Grisebachlana (Grisebach's). fi. faintly scented ; perianth 
of a lemon-yellow colour, less than 2in. long ; peduncle 1ft. long, 
one-flowered, glaucous. Spring. I. three, very glaucous, erect, 
6in. to 7in. long, iin. to |in. broad, concave. Bulb ovoid, the 
outer tunics brown, glabrous. Herzegovina, 1884. Closely allied 
to T. sylvestris. 

T. Hagerl (Hager's). Jl., perianth campanulate, l^in. to 2in. long, 
the segments bright red^ often tinged vnth yellow outside, 
oblong, acute, ^in. to fin. broad, furnished with a large, 
rhomboid, blue-black blotch on the claw, with a yellow border ; 
stamens purplish-black, under lin. long ; filaments densely 
pilose at base ; peduncle glabrous, stiffly erebt. April. I. 
three or four, linear, green, acute, channelled down the face, 
the lowest 6in. to Bin. long, Jin. broad. Stem one-headed, 1ft. 
long. Bulb ovoid, middle-sized. Attica, 1874. (B. H. 1877, 2 ; 
B. M. 6242; R. G. 790.) 

T. humilis. See T. australis. 

T. lliensls (Trojan). Cowslip-scented Tulip. Jl., perianth lemon- 
yellow, not more than lin. long, all the segments obtuse ; 
stigma minute ; filaments twice as long as the yellow anthers ; 
peduncle slender, pilose. Spring. I. four, linear, aggregated 
near the base of the peduncle, all under ^in. broad. Bulb 
small, ovoid, the outer tunics slightly pilose inside. Central 
Asia, 1879. (B. M. 6518, B ; R. G. 975, 982.) 



Tulipa — continued. 

T. Kauftnanniana (Kaufmann's). Jl., perianth bright yellow, 
slightly tinted with red outside towards the top, nearly 3in. 
long ; the segments oblong, acute, without any basal blotch ; 
peduncle erect, downy, Bin. to 6in. long. Spring. I. three, 
glaucous ; the lowest oblong-lanceolate, liin. to 2in. broad. 
Stature of 2\ Gesneriana. Central Asia, 1877. (B. M. 6887 ; 
R. G. 906, figs. 6-10.) 

T. K. albo-variegata (white- variegated). Jl., perianth white 
inside, yellow towards the base, with the back of the three 
outer segments rose-coloured and white-margined. 1877. 

T, K. luteo-variegata (yellow- variegated). JU, perianth pale 
yellow inside, with a red spot below the middle, the three 
outer segments rose-coloured on the back, with yellow margins. 
1877. 

T, Kesselringii (Kesselring's). Jl., perianth bright yellow, 
oblong, liin. to 2in. long, the six segments all oblong and 
sub-acute, the three outer flushed with red down the back ; 
stamens bright yellow ; peduncle obscurely puberulent. April. 
I. four, linear, channelled, glabrous, not undulated, the lowest 
6in. long. Dwarfer than T. Gesneriana, with a smaller bulb, 
the outer tunics of which are slightly rugose inside. Turkestan, 
1879. (B. M. 6754 ; R. G. 964.) 

T. Kolpakowskiana (Kolpakowski's). Jl., perianth faintly 
scented, campanulate, 2in. to 2iin. long, all the six segments 
varying from bright scarlet to bright yellow, when red having 
only a small, black-yellow blotch at the base without any 
distinct border, oblong, acute, the three outer ones spreading 
away from the three inner ; filaments in the red-flowered form 
glabrous, shorter than the dark purple anthers ; peduncle 6in. 
to 9;n. long, obscurely pubescent. Ajjril. I. three or four, 
lanceolate, the lower 1ft. long, with a minutely ciliated margin, 
h. 2ft. Central Asia, 1577. A flne species. (B. M. 6710 ; G. C. 
n. s.,xiii.,p. 652; R. G. 951.) 

T. macrospeila (broad-stained).* Jl., perianth bright crimson, 
campanulate, 2iin. to 5in. long, all the six segments decidedly 
obtuse, IJin. to liin. broad, having a large; distinct, nearly 
black, cuneate blotch, with a broad, yellowish-white border, 
filling up the whole claw ; stamens black, one-third the length 
of the perianth ; stigmas iin. in diameter, much crisped ; 
peduncle glabrous. May. Habit of T. Gesneriana. Origin 
unknown ; probably a hybrid between T. GesneHa/na and some 
other species. 

T. maculata (spotted). A well-marked, garden race, with the 
habit of T. Gesneriana, from which it differs by its bright red 
perianth segments, with a broad, black basal blotch, small 
stigma, and pubescent peduncle. End of May 

T. maleoleua (strong-smelling). This "agrees with T. Oculus- 
solis in bulb, leaves, stature, and peduncle ; but the black 
blotch at the base of the perianth segments covers the whole 
claw" (Baker). The flowers have a faint, unpleasant scent. 
Italy, 1827. (B. R. 1839, 66.) variegata is a variegated form. 
(S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 153.) 

T, montana (mountain-loving). Jl., perianth bright red, erect, 
liin. to 2in. long, with oblong, acute outer, and often obovate, 
obtuse inner, segments, with a very distinct, black basal blotch ; 
peduncle glabrous. July. I. three or rarely four, often curved 
and much crisped at the edges ; lowest at most 6in. long, and 
about lin. broad. Stems about 6in. long. Bulb large, ovoid. 
Persia, &c., 1826. (B. R. 1106.) There are several varieties of 
this species, exhibiting marked differences in the colour of the 
flowers. 

T. neglecta (neglected). A form of T, strangulata. 

T. Oculus-solls (sun's-eye).* Jl. scentless ; perianth 2Jin. to 3in. 
long ; segments bright red, having a great, oblanceolate, black 
blotch, lin. or more long, with a yellow border, in the centre 
of the base. April. I. three or four; lowest 1ft. long when 
fully developed, liin. broad. Stem 1ft. to lift. high. South of 
France, 1816. 

T. Orphanidea (Orphanides'). Jl., perianth bright yellow, 2m. 
to 3in. long, the acute segments tinged with red on the outside ; 
anthers oblong, ^in. long ; peduncle long, one-headed. May. I. 
three, linear, channeUed. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. long. Mountains 
of Greece, 1862. (B. M. 6310 ; R. G. 373.) 

T. Ostrowskiana (Ostrowski's). Jl., perianth bright red, 2in. 
or more in diameter, each of the segments having a black spot 
at the base ; fllaments very short, dilated, and, as well as the 
anthers, purple. Spring. I. linear-lanceolate, glaucescent. Tur- 
kestan, 1884. Closely allied to T, Oculus-solis. (B. M. 6895; 
R. G. 1144, flgs. 1, 2.) 

T. patens (spreading), fi., perianth whitish, oblong-infundibular, 
Jm. to lin. long, with a yellow eye inside, tinged green outside ; 
stamens half as long as the perianth. April. I. two or three, 
\m. to iin. broad. Stems 3in. to 9in. long, usually one, i-arely 
two, flowered. Bulb-tunics obscurely pilose inside upwards. 
Central Siberia, 1817. Syns. T. sylvestris ti-icolor (R. G. 827), 
T. tricolor (B. M. 3887). 

T, preeoox (early).* This "cannot be regarded as distinct 
specifically in a broad sense from T. Oculiis-solis, from which it 
differs in its more robust habit of growth, earlier flowering, 
and ovate, more imbricated perianth segmente, with a less 
clearly marked basal blotch " (Baker). Italy, 1825. (S. B. F. G. 
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157; B. R. 380, under name of T. GemerCana; B. R. 204, 1143, 
1419, under name of T. Ocuhi-,^-soUs.) 

T. primillina (Primrose-like). Jl. strongly scented; perianth 
pale primrose-yellow, funnel-shaped, lin. long ; outer segments 
lanceolate, tinged with bright red all over the back ; inner 
oblong; peduncle glabrous, 2in. to 3in. long. Spring. I. four 
to six, crowded near the surface of the ground, linear, green, 
glabrous, channelled down the face, the outer ones Sin. to 4in. 
long. Stem less than 6in. above the surface, one-flowered. 
Bulb ovoid, lin. thick, with bright red-brown outer tunics. 
Eastern Algeria, 1882. (B. M. 6786.) 

T. pubescens (downy).* fi. faintly scented ; perianth widely 
varying in colour. This is probably a hybrid between T, 
Gesneriana and T. suaveolens. It has the large stigma and six 
obtuse segments of the former, and the downy peduncle of the 
latter ; the bright red forms have no blotch at the base of the 
perianth segments. (S. B. F. G. 78 ; B. M. 2388, under name 
of T. suaveolens latifolia.) To this belong several of the April- 
flowering garden races, such as Bride of Haarlem, Duke of 
York, and Pottebakker. 

T, pulchella (pretty). Jl., perianth funnel-shaped, IJin. long ; 
segments mauve-red in the upper two-thirds, nearly uniform, 
oblong, acute, the claw slate-violet, with a yellow base ; 
;filaments whitish, densely pilose at base; peduncle slender, 
glabrous, lin. to 2in. long. April. I. three, crowded near the 
surface of the ground, gi'een, channelled down the face, 
obscurely ciliated; outer one about 3in. long and iin. broad, 
the inner ones narrower. Bulb ovoid, lin. in diameter; outer 
tunics rigid, dark chestnut-brown. Cilician Taurus, 1877. 
(B. M. 6304.) 

T, retroflexa (retroflexed).* Jl., perianth bright yellow, about 
Sin. long, with six uniform, oblong segments, narrowed gradually 
to an acute point; stamens yellow. Early "in May. A garden 
plant, probably a hybrid between T. amiminata and T. Ges- 
neriana. 

T. saxatilis (rock-loving). Jl. faintly Primrose-scented ; perianth 
oblong-infundibular, 2in. to 2iin. long ; segments bright mauve-, 
purple in the upper two-thirds, and bright yellow on the claw, 
without any spot, the inner ones obovate-cuspidate, IJin. broad, 
the outer oblong, less than lin. broad; stamens nearly lin. 
long ; filaments bright yellow, twice the length of the blackish 
antners ; peduncle glabrous. March. I. three or four, lanceo- 
late or linear, glabrous, the lowest above 1ft. long, lin. to l^in. 
broad. Stems 1ft. or more long, often two-headed. Bulb 
medium-sized, ovoid. Crete, 1827. (B. M. 6374.) 

T. Schrenld. (Schrenk's). A synonym of T. GesneHana. 

T. spathulata (spafchulate). A synonym of 2\ Gesneriana 
spathulata. 

T, stellata (star-like). A near ally of T. Clusiaita, with similar 
leaves and habit, but the perianth segments are more obtuse, 
and without the distinct purplish- black eye. February. Hima- 
layas, 1827. (B. M. 2672.) There is a bright yellow variety, 
^vith the flower sometimes self-coloured, sometimes flushed 
with red on the outside. 

T. strangulata (constricted), ft., perianth segments furnished 
at the base with a large, black blotch, both in the typical red- 
flowered form, and also in some of the yellow varieties. April. 
This is very like T. suaveolens, but much taller. T. Bonarotiana, 
T. nGglecta, and T. vario-picta are doubtless mere colour varieties. 
Four of the forms are figured in B. R. 1990, under name of 
T. scabriscapa. 





Fig. 125. Tulipa suaveolens, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

T. suaveolens (sweet- smelling).* Van Thol Tulip, ft. fragrant ; 
perianth red and yellow, large, with six equal, oblong, acute 
segments ; stigma large ; peduncle very downy. March and 
April. I. broad, h. Sin. South Europe, 1603. See Fig. 125. 
(B. M. 839 ; F. d. S. 1223.) Mr. Baker regards this as the original 
stock of many of our early-flowering garden forms. 

T, s. latifolia (broad- leaved). A synonym of 2\ pubescens. 

T. sylvestris (sylvan).* Wild Tulip, ft. fragrant ; perianth bright 
yellow, 2in. long, the segments elliptic-lanceolate ; filaments 
woolly at base. April and May. I. few, 6in. to lOin. long, 



TuUpa— contmited. 

linear, iin. to lin. broad, glaucous. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. long, terete* 
flexuous. Bulb small, ovoid, stoloniferous ; scales chestnut- 
brown. Europe (Britain). See Fig. 126. (B. M. 1202 : Sy. En. B. 
1520.) Syn. T. fragrans. Forms with two-fiowered peduncles 
are not uncommon in cultivation. 





Fig. 126. Tulipa sylvestris, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 



T. s. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of T. patens. 

T, thlanschanica (Thians-chan). ft., perianth segments ob- 
ovate-oblong, obtusely or minutely apiculate, less than lin. 
in length; peduncle glabrous, much shoiter than the leaves. 
I. three, linear-lanceolate, falcate, minutely denticulate on the 
ed^e. Bulb having its outer tunics strigose towards the tip. 
Thian-schan Mountains. 

T, tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of T. patens. 

T. triphylla (three-leaved), ft., perianth bright lemon-yellow 
inside, tinged with green outside, rather funnel-shaped, erect, 
lin. to l^in. long, the outer segments oblorg and sub-acute, 
the three inner more obtuse ; stamens less than Jin. long ; 
peduncle glabrous, very slender. March. I. three or four, 
crowded near the base of the peduncle, falcate, linear. Sin. to 
4in. long, iin. to iin. broad. Bulb small, with a few hairs inside 
the outer tunics, k. 6in. to Bin. Central Asia. (B. M. 6459 ; 
R. G. 942.) 

T. t, Hoeltzeri (Hoeltzer's). ft. small; perianth yeUow, the 
three outer segments purplish. I. linear- oblong, glaucous, 
undulated, lying on the ground. Turkestan, 1884. (R. G. 1144, 
figs. 3, 4 a-b.) 

T, turcica (Turkish). A synonym of T. Gesneriana Dracontia. 

T. turkestanica (Turkestan), ft. one to six. I. two, falcate, 
lanceolate. Bulb small, ovoid, the outer tunics densely hairy 
inside. Chiva. A near ally of T. hiflora, from which it mainly 
differs in the long cusps of the valves of its capsule. (R. G. 1050, 
fig. 2.) 

T. undulatifolia (undulated-leaved), ft., perianth bright crim- 
son-red inside, greenish-red outside, campanulate, l^in. to 2in. 
long, the uniform segments gradually narrowed to an acute 
point, a black blotch with a yellow border covering Ihe whole 
claw ; stamens Jin. long, with black filaments and very small 
anthers ; peduncle glabrous or pubescent. May. I. three, 
glaucoiis, lowest lanceolate, 6in. long, lin. broad, with a concave 
face and undulated margins. Stems 6in. to £in. long. Smyrna, 
1877. (B. M. 6308.) There is a form with less acute perianth 
segments. 

T. uniflora (one-flowered), ft., perianth segments pale yellow 
inside, oblanceolate, obtuse, |in. to lin. long, the three outer 
strongly tinged with green on the outside and spreading in the 
expanded flower ; peduncle erect. April. Stem slender, one- 
flowered, with a couple of spreading, lanceolate leaves from its 
middle. Bulb small, ovoid, with orown, membranous tunics 
produced far above its neck. Altai Mountains. Syn. Orithyia 
uniftora (R. G. 906, figs. 2-5 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 336). 

T, varlo-plcta (variously-painted). A form of T. strangulata. 

Vakieties. Subjoined are selections from the moat 
showy and generally useful varieties that are adapted for 
pot-culture and, with very few exceptions, for planting in 
outside beds. 

Single Early-flowering and Bedding Tulips. Artus, 
brilliant dark scarlet, very handsome and effective, large. Bac- 
chus, rich dark crimson ; splendid bedding variety. Belle 
Alliance, crimson - scarlet ; dwarf, early, and lasts long. 
Canary Bird, clear rich yellow ; early. Chrysolora, deep 
yellow, large, handsome ; one of the best. Cottage Maid, 
rose-pink and white, flaked, very pretty. Couleur Cardinal, 
crimson -scarlet, very showy and effective, extra fine. Crimson 
King, bright crimson, very showy. Due van Thol (scarlet), 
very early, and one of the best for early forcing. JOOST van 
VoNDEL, crimson, flaked with white, magnificent. Keizers- 
kroon, intense scarlet, bordered with yellow, immense; a 
splendid variety, which lasts long in perfection. Lac van RhyNj 
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Tnlipa — continued. 

dark violet, sUvery-white margin. Le Matelas, deep rose, 
flushed white, very beautiful ; excellent for forcing. L'Imma- 
CULEE, -white ; very early, good for forcing. Paul Potter, 
beautifulrose-magenta, distinct and fine. Pottebakker White, 
pure white, large, handsome ; early. Princess Marianne, 
creamy-white, large, handsome. Proserpine, rosy - carmine, 
very large, handsome ; one of the best. Queen Victoria, rosy- 
white ; good bedder. Rose Applati, rose, very large, handsome. 
Rose Gris-de-lin, rose, shaded with white, very fine. Rose 
Luisante, fine, deep rose ; splendid forcing variety. Royal 
Standard, white, feathered with rosy-crimson, showy. Thomas 
Moore, orange-scarlet, very pretty, and quite distinct. Van der 
Neer, rich violot, very handsome, extra. Vermilion Brilliant, 
dazzling scarlet ; good forcing variety, very early. Wouverman, 
violet-purple, large. Yellow Prince, golden-yellow ; fine for 
forcing, very sweet-scented. 

Double Early-flowering and Bedding Tulips. Couronne 
DES Roses, shaded rose, very fine and handsome. Cramoise 
SuPERBE, crimson ; fine bedder. Duke ok York, deep rose, 
edged with white, showy and effective ; late-flowering. Gloria 
SOLis, orange-crimson, deeply edged with golden-yellow. IM- 
PERATOR RUBRORUM crimson-scarlet, extra fine. La Candeur, 
white, very double, fine ; rather late-fiowering. Leonardo da 
Vinci, crimson-edged, golden-yellow, very fine. Murillo, rosy- 
white; exjellent for forcing. P^ony Gold, golden-yellow, 
feathered crimson, fine : rather late. Princess Alexandra, 
crimson, edged with golden-yellow, fine. Purple Crown, rich 
purplish-crimson, very large and effective ; rather late. Rex 
RuBRORUM, brilliant crimson-scarlet ; highly effective in beds ; 
rather late. Rosine, rosy-pink ; fine for bedding. Salvator 
Rosa, dark rose ; one of the best double rose varieties. 
TouRNESOL, scarlet, edged with yellow, large and handsome ; 
the best double variety for forcing. Tournesol Yellow, 
yellow, suffused reddish-orange, large. Yellow Rose, bright 
golden-yellow ; late-flowering. 

Parrot Tulips. These are very effective in borders and shrub- 
beries, but are not adapted for pot-culture. They produce large, 
brilliantly-coloured flowers. Amongst the best are : Admiral 
DE Constantinople, red, tipped with yellow ; Feu Brillant, 
crimson ; Luteo major, yellow, slig'htly striped crimson and 
green ; Mark Graaf, yellow, striped scarlet and green ; 
Mo.NSTRE EouGE, crimsou, large ; Peri'Ecta, yellow, scarlet, 
and green. 

TULIF, AFSICAN. A common name for Hseman- 
thus (which see). 

TVI.IF-BEAKING HIYBTLE. See Sarwinia 
macrostegia. 

TULIP, BUTTEBFLT. A popular name for 
Calochortus lilacinus (which see). 

TXTLIF, DBOOFINCr. A common name for Fri- 
tillaria Ileleagris (which see). 

TULIP, GOLDEN STAB. A common name for 
Calocliortus pulchellus (which see). 

TULIP-TBEE. See Liriodendrou tnlipifera. 

TULIF-TBEE, LAUBEL-LEAVED. A popular 
name for Magnolia (which see). 

TULIP, WILD, OF CALIFOBNIA. A common 
name for the genua Calochortus (which see). 

TUMBOA. A synonym of Welwitschia (which see). 

TUMID. Swollen. 

TUNCrA. A synonym of Hypolytrum (which see). 

TUNHOOF. A common name for ITepeta Glechoma 

(which see). 

TUNIC. A coat ; a seed cover. 

TUNICA (from tunica, a coat; in reference to the 
overlapping of the floral envelopes). Ord. Caryophyllem. 
A genus embracing about half-a-score species of hardy, 
annual or perennial herbs, natives of mostly Southern 
Europe and Western Asia. Flowers smaller than those 
of Dianthus, cymose-panioulate, glomerate, or capitate ; 
calyx obtusely five-toothed; petals five, with elongated 
claws, and retuse or emarginately bifid blades ; stamens 
ten. Leaves narrow. The under - mentioned species 
thrives in any light soil, and on old walls, ruins, &c. 
It is also adapted for planting on rockwork, and at the 
front of mixed borders. Propagated readily from seeds. 



Tunica — continued. 
T. Saxifraga (Saxifrage-like). Jl., calyx campanulate, the teeth 
triangular-ovate ; lamina of corolla pink, short, retuse or erose. 
July. I. scabrid, narrow-linear, acute. Stems numerous, as- 
cending or diffuse, paniculate. Central and South Europe. 
Perennial. 

TUNICATED. Having a coat or coats. 

TUFA. Included under Lobelia (which see). 



TUPELO-TBEE. 



Nyssa. 



TUFIDANTHUS (from tupis, tupidos, a mallet, and 
anthos, a flower ; referring to the shape of the flower 
buds). Obd. Araliacece. A monotypio genus. The species 
is at first a small, glabrous, erect tree, afterwards a lofty 
climber. It thrives in sandy loam. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in heat. 

T. calyptratus (calyptrate). Jl. green ; buds |in. in diameter, 
nearly globose ; stamens fifty to seventy : main umbel about 
three-rayed, the branches 3in. long, very stout, with large bracts 
at their bases ; partial umbels five to seven-cleft. I. digitate ; 
leaflets seven to nine, entire, 7in. by 2iin., narrow - oblong, 
shortly acuminate, narrowed at base ; petiolules 2in. long. 
India, 1855. (B. M. 4903.) 

TUFISTBA (from tupis, a mallet; alluding to the 
peculiar form of the stigma). Mallet Flower. Stn. 
Platymetra. Including Macrostigma (of Kunth). Oed. 
Liliaceos. A genus embracing three or four species of 
stove, perennial herbs, inhabiting the Himalayas or 
Burmah. Flowers sessile, clustered; perianth violet or 
lurid, campanulate, with a broad, scarcely contracted 
tube, and six, rarely eight, short, spreading, sub-equal 
lobes ; stamens six or eight ; spike terminal, dense, cylin- 
drical; scape short or elongated, erect or recurved at 
apex, simple. Leaves radical, long, ample, contracted 
into the petioles. Rhizome thick. The two species known 
in cultivation thrive in rich loam ; they may be increased 
by suckers, or by division of the plants, in spring. 

T, macrostigma (Macrostigma). Jl., perianth dark purple, 
iin. across, campanulate ; spike drooping, lax, 2in. to 5in. long ; 
peduncle dark purple, erect, as long as the spike. December. 
/. lanceolate, acute, chartaceous, above 1ft. long, bright green ; 
petioles dilated at base, firm, erect, 6iu. or more long. Rhizome 
creeping, much-branched. Khasia, 1876. (B. M. 6280.) Syn. 
Macrostiffma tupistroides (R. G. 192). 

T. nutans (nodding). A synonym of T. nqualida. 

T. squalida (squalid). Jl., perianth lurid- violet, or with the tube 
greenish, six to eight lines long ; bracts large, scarious, deltoid ; 
spike dense, nodding, 3in. to 6in. long ; scape 3in. to 6in. lopg. 
March. I. oblanceolate, erect, 2lt. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, 
long-petiolate, narrowed at both ends. Rhizome fleshy. Hima- 
layas, 1820. (B. M. 1655 ; B. R. 701 ; L. B. C. 515.) Syn. T. nutans 
(B. M. 3054; B. R. 1223). 

TUBBINATE. See Top-shaped. 

TUBF. A term applied to grass sods which are 
laid over the surface of ground to form lawns, edgings, 
verges, &c. Laying or cutting out flower-beds in Turf 
is a familiar operation. Turf is also cut from fields, 
and stacked in heaps for decomposing and forming 
loam, which is in daily request for potting and various 
other purposes. When used for forming new lawns, &c., 
that are to be kept mowed, it is most important that the 
Turf should be as free as possible from weeds, such as 
Daisies, Plantains, and the like. Pasture land which has 
long been laid down, and the grass closely eaten off by 
sheep or deer, is generally the best, as, provided the soil is 
fairly good, the more grazing or cutting is practised, the 
more dense does the Turf become at the root, and this 
is, of course, most favourable to the quick formation of 
a new lawn. The ground should be first prepared, made 
thoroughly firm by treading, and raked fine, before the 
Turf is laid. Autumn, and any favourable weather 
during winter and early spring, are best suited for the 
work. A handy size for cutting Turfs, when they are 
sufficiently tough for rollin„', is 3ft. long by 1ft. wide; 
they are best cut with a turfing-iron, or, what is worked 
in a similar way, a turf-plough. Small squares (about 
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9in.) are readily fitted together, and are often preferable 
to 3ft. lengths. All the interstices should be filled in 
with fine soil, swept with a birch broom, and then the 
whole surface may be rammed or beaten with a turf- 
beater. It is important to get newly-laid Turf consoli- 
dated, and the pieces all fitted together, while the 
ground is moist. If from any cause Turf should have 
to be laid late in spring, or during summer, it often 
becomes dried up, and the pieces separate from each 
other; the work should not, therefore, be left until 
those seasons, if it can be avoided. It is of little use 
watering from the top in summer, but new Turf may 
be more readily re-established at that season by watering 
the ground first, and then laying the sods on the top. 

TURP-BEATER, or TURF-BEETIiE. This is 
used for beating the surface of newly-laid turf, to con- 
solidate and render it level. A Turf-beater may easily 




Fig. 127. Tuef-beateu. 

be made from a flat, oblong piece of wood Sin. thick. A 
strong handle should be fixed into the centre of the upper 
side at an angle sufiiciently acute to allow the Beater 
to be brought down flat on the turf when in use (see 
Fig. 127). 




Fig. 128. Turf-spade. 



TURE-RASER. A useful implement where n, large 
quantity of turf has to be out ; it is employed for 
marking out the proper width for cutting in strips, 
and is used by a person who works in advance of others 
lifting the turf. A very simple form, but still one which 
answers most efliectaaUy, consists of an ordinary wooden 
handle with the point of an old scythe fixed into one 
end of it, at nearly or quite a right angle. This blade 
cuts into the turf at a uniform depth, and is guided 
along a line by the workman using it. 

TVRF-SCRAFER. A Scraper, made of wood or 
iron, similar to those used for roads, answers equally 
well for scraping lawns when worm-casts or ant-hillocks 
abound. A Turf-scraper is not, as a rule, otherwise 
required. 

TURF-SPADE, or TURPIITG-IRON. An im- 
plement used for lifting turf that has previously been 
cut through with an edging-iron or a turf-raser. It has 
a bent handle, and a heart-shaped, flat blade (see Pig. 
128), and is much handier for the purpose than an ordinary 
spade, as, if properly used, any quantity of turf may be 
cut of about a uniform thickness. 

TURF-WALKS. "Walks formed of turf instead of 
gravel, stones, or other hard substances. They require 
in formation exactly the same preparation as lawns, 
with, of course, the width limited. Occasionally, but not 
very frequently. Turf-walks are introduced into kitchen 
gardens. 

TURGID. Swollen; puffed up. 

TURGOSEA. Included under Grasnula. 

TURIO. A scaly sucker, which afterwards becomes 
a stem, as in Asparagus. 

TURKEY CORIT. A popular name for Dicentra 
formosa (which see). 

TURKEY OAK. See Quercus Cerris. 

TURK'S CAP. See Melocactus communis. 

TURK'S HERB. An old name for Herniaria 
glalbxa (which see). 

TURMERIC. See Curcuma. 

TURMERIC ROOT. A common name for Hy- 
drastis canadense (which see). 

TURNERA (dedicated by Linnteus to the memory 
of William Turner, author of a " New Herbal," 1551 ; 
he died in 1568). Including Piriqueta. Okd. Turneracew. 
A genus comprising about seventy species of stove herbs, 
sub-shrubs, or shrubs, all tropical American, with the 
exception of one found in South Africa. Flowers yellow, 
axillary, solitary, rarely racemose or fascicled ; calyx 
five-parted; petals five, inserted in the throat of the 
calyx ; stamens five, inserted below the petals ; peduncles 
free or connate with the petioles. Leaves scattered, 
entire, serrated, or sub-pinnatifid, often biglandular at 
base. Most of the Turneras have a weedy aspect, but 
those here given are rather pretty subjects when in 
flower. They thrive in any light soil. Propagation may 
be effected by seeds, which are freely produced; the 
shrubby species may also be increased by cuttings, inserted 
under a hand glass, in heat; and the herbaceous peren- 
nials either by cuttings or by divisions. 



A synonym of T. ulmifolia 



T, trloniflora (Ketmia-flowered). 
eUgans. 

T, ulmifolia (Elm-leaved).* West Indian Holly or Sage B,ose. 
jl. almost sessile, about the size of those of Reinwardtia tri- 
gi/num ; peduncles bibracteate, connate with the petioles. 
June to September. I. oblong, acute, serrated, pubescent above, 
white-tomentose beneath, biglandular at base. h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
South America, 1733. Perennial herb. See Fig. 129. (B. M. 
4137.) 
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Tnruera — contmued. 
T. 11. aneustifoUa (narrow-leaved). I. oblong-lanceolate. (B. M. 
281, under name of T. angustifolia.) 

T. u. cunelformls (wedge-shaped). Jl., claws of the petals 
brownish. I. obovate-cuneate, coarsely serrated, h. lit. to 3ft. 
BrazU, 1821. 

T. u. elegans (elegant), fl. sessile, as large as those of the 
Bladder Ketmia; petals pale yellow or sulphur-coloured, with 
purplish-brown claws. All the year. I oblong-lanceolate, 
coarsely serrated, cuneate at base, quite entire, pubescent, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Brazil, 1812. Syn. T. trionifiora (B. M. 2106). 

TUBNERACES:. A natural order of glabrous or 
pubescent herbs or shrubs, mostly American, a few being 
African, and one broadly dispersed over Asia, but not 
indigenous. Flowers regular, hermaphrodite, axillary, 
solitary or few, sessile or pedunculate, rarely racemose ; 
calyx tubular, five-cleft, deciduous, the lobes imbricated ; 
petals fiTe, inserted at the throat of the calyx, clawed, 
membranous, twisted, deciduous, naked qr with a scale 
at the tip of the claw; stamens fiTe, very rarely hypo- 
gynous ; filaments free, fiat-subulate : anthers oblong ; 
OYary free, one-celled ; styles three, filiform ; peduncles 
free or connate with the petioles, occasionally jointed, 



Turnip — continued. 
attempting to force Turnips too early in spring : they 
should not be sown under glass until the weather is 
favourable for admitting plenty of air. The first supply 
may be obtained by sowing some seed broadcast in a 
frame, during February or early in March. The least 
bottom heat from fermenting material may be allowed, 
but a spent hotbed or cold frame, with from Sin. to 6in. 
of rather fine, light soil in it, will do ; an early variety 
should be selected — Early Munich is one of the best. 
The seedlings require thinning out so soon as they are 
large enough to handle. Plenty of air must be allowed, 
to insure a sturdy growth, and when the leaves get strong 
the frame may be removed. The season will by this time 
be advanced and the weather warmer than at the period 
of seed-sowing. Attention to watering is the principal 
point in after-cultivation. A valuable supply may be 
thus obtained in advance of any that could be grown 
entirely in the open air; a two-light frame at least should 
be allowed, as it could scarcely be more profitably utilised. 

By the middle of March, the first sowing may be made 
on a south border, and successional sowings according to 




Fig. 129. Floweeing Branch of Tuhneea ulmifolia. 



often bibracteolate. Capsule one-celled. Leaves alter- 
nate, petiolate, simple or pinnatifid, often argutely ser- 
rated, frequently biglandular at base ; stipules small or 
wanting. The order embraces three genera — Erblichia, 
Tiirnera, and Wormskioldia — and about seventy-six 
species. 

TUBilTIF (Brassica Bapa). A hardy biennial, native 
of Europe (Britain), &c. ; cultivated from a remote period, 
for the use of the fleshy roots, which are boiled and 
served as a vegetable in various ways. The tender 
growing tops are also gathered in spring, and cooked as 
a green vegetable ; and they are sometimes blanched at 
the same season as a substitute for Seakale. 

CiiUivation. The Turnip is chiefly an autumn and 
winter crop, as it succeeds best in cool, moist weather ; 
but early and successional supplies may be procured by 
commencing to sow early in spring, and keeping on at 
intervals until July. In summer. Turnips not unfrequently 
run to seed without forming roots of a useful size ; and 
during dry weather they are, if procurable, often stringy, 
and of inferior quality. The destructive Turnip Flea has 
also to be contended against; all through early summer 
especially, its attacks are commenced on the seedlings so 
soon as they appear above ground. It is of little use 



requirements will be necessary until the end of June or 
early in July, when the seed for the main crop should 
be put in. In favoured districts, any time in July will 
do, and sowings may even be made up tUl the end 
of August with successful results. Turnip seed usually 
grows very freely, and the young plants appear above 
ground in a very short time. Some cultivators sow 
broadcast, but the ground is more readily kept free from 
weeds and the plants thinned out when the plan of 
having drills is adopted : the latter is therefore recom- 
mended. Drills 1ft. apart will suffice ; they should be 
drawn with a hoe not more than 2in. deep, and the 
plants may be thinned to about 9in. apart, though this 
distance may vary somewhat according to the strength 
of the variety and the season. During summer a cool 
situation is preferable, and in dry weather it is often 
necessary to keep Turnips watered. If this is not done, 
growth becomes checked, and either the plants run to 
seed or the roots lose their succulent nature and 
become pithy. The main crop may be left in the 
ground, to be pulled when required, but for the purpose 
of having a supply in very severe weather it is advisable 
to lift a portion, cut off their tops — not too closely — and 
store them in sand or soil ready for use. The crops at all 
seasons are much benefited by keeping the soil between 
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Turnip — continued. 
hoed and loose on the surface. Damp, dull weather is most 
f avonrable for Turnip onltivation ; but as the crop is of 
much importance throughout the season, all that can 
be done during the summer to counteract the evil in- 
fluences of drought should receive full attention. If two 
or three varieties are sown at the same time, sometimes 
one will thrive if another fails. Turnips succeed best 
in rich, rather light, loamy soils ; ground which is stiff 
and retentive is not well adapted, as the roots do not 
attain a good flavour, and in the summer are more apt to 
run to seed ; light, gravelly soils are also unsuitable. 

Animal Pests. The animal foes of this valuable plant 
are both numerous and varied. A large proportion 
of them attack the roots. Ants are said to carry off 
the seed, and to endanger the crop at times ; and 
sparrows and other seed-eating birds assist in such 
depredations. The germinating plants, so soon as they 
appear above the soil, are too often wholly destroyed 
by the Turnip Flea or Ply (which see), and by small 
Weevils, such as Otiorhynclius (which see), and Oeu- 
tliorjiynchus contractris, which is nearly related to the 
Turnip-gall "Weevil {see Turnip Galls) and Turnip- 
seed Weevil (which see). The best treatment for the 
destruction of these insects is mentioned under the 
above headings. 

When the plants are somewhat larger, the leaves are 
often so eaten by numerous larvaa, that merely the larger 
veins remain, or, at least, large holes are gnawed in the 
leaves and other green parts, to the injury of the plants, 
and the consequent diminution of the root-crop. The 
larvas (see Cabbage Caterpillars) of the White Butter- 
flies (Pieris Brassicm, P. Napi, and P. Rapce) feed on 
the leaves of Turnips, as they do also on Cabbages ; and 
they are assisted in this by the larvse of various Night- 
moths, e.g., of IHamestra (which see), and of Flusia 
gamma (which see) and others noted under the headings 
Fotlierb Moths and Surface Caterpillars. The 
larvte of a small Moth, Flutella cruciferarum (which 
see), are very numerous in some localities, living under 
webs on the lower surfaces of, and eating holes in, the 
leaves. 

Still more dangerous than the Butterflies and Moths is 
Athalia spinarum, the Turnip Sawfly (which see), 
the larvse of which at times devastate entire fields. An 
allied species (A. ancilla) also proves destructive 
occasionally, though to a less extent. 

Various Beetles assist in destroying the leaves of 
Turnips, chief among them being the Turnip Flea 
(which see) ; though Curtis accuses Fhaedon Betulse 
(which see) and Otiorhynchus of aiding in the harm done. 

Besides the holes eaten through them, the leaves are 
often marked with white, wavy tracks, or mines, burrowed 
between the surface-membranes. These mines are the 
work of larvse of small Flies {Drosophila and PJiytomyea), 
and of the Turnip Flea (which see). The flowers inclosing 
the young ovaries are favourite resorts of numerous 
Beetles, some of which gnaw the various organs, 
devouring the ovaries, or rendering them unfertile. 
The flowers and flower-stalks, and, to a less extent, 
the leaves, are sometimes injured by more than one 
kind of plant-louse (see Aphides). The seeds are 
devoured in the seed-vessels, while soft, by larvas 
of certain small Midges belonging to the group of 
Gall-midges (Gecidomyidm), but these scarcely alter the 
form of the fruit. The larvas of the Turnip -seed 
Weevil (which see) also devour the seeds in the fruit. 
Prom their concealed mode of life, little, if anything, can 
be done against those insects that feed on the seeds. But, 
while the green parts, the flowers, and the seeds, are all 
liable to serious injury from animals, and the roots thus 
suffer indirectly, the latter parts suffer from direct attacks 
even more seriously than do the other organs. All her- 
bivorous quadrupeds eat them ; and hares and rabbits are 



Turnip — continued. 
peculiarly hurtful where Turnips are grown in an iusuifi- 
ciently inclosed area. Rooks also greatly injure Turnips, 
by scooping out holes in them to obtain food during 
snowy weather. In localities near the sea-coast, a similar 
habit is frequently indulged in by sea-gulls. Among the 
most eflJeotual protections against birds are threads 
stretched in zigzags near the soil, and decked with rags, 
or other fluttering objects, suitable to act as scarecrows. 

Some account of the more destructive parasites of 
Turnip roots is given, along with the most successful 
remedies against each, under the headings Slugs, 
Snails, Surface Caterpillars, Turnip Galls, Tur- 
nip Moths, and Wireworms ; and it would occupy 
unnecessary space to repeat what is contained in those 
articles. When the roots have begun to decay, the change 
is hastened by numbers of Millipedes (which see) and 
insects (chiefly larvse of small Beetles and Midges) that 
feed in them, and soon reduce them to the condition of 
putrescent masses. 

In Germany, it has been observed that Turnips and 
other Cruoifers are liable to have the smaller side-roots 
more or less injured by the production of small, round galls 
on them, the work of a minute worm (Eeterodera Schachtii), 
of which an account is given, and appropriate remedies 
are discussed, under ITematoid Worms. 

Fungi. Turnips are liable to serious injury from the 
attacks of several species of Fungi, most of which have 
been already discussed in this work under headings 
quoted below. Almost all of them also infest Cabbages 
and cruciferous weeds — a circumstance that must be kept 
in mind in the means employed for preventing or caring 
diseases caused by them in Turnips. Of those that have 
proved peculiarly injurious in Great Britain, the more 
hurtful are the following : 

Flasmodiophora Brassicae (which see), producing 
"Clubroot," or " Pinger-and-Toe," in the roots, of which 
they cause the early death and decay, so that the crop 
is largely, if not entirely, destroyed in severe attacks. 

The leaves are frequently " mildewed." One form of 
"Mildew" is caused by the growth of the superficial 
mycelium of Oidium Balsamii (see Oidium), which is 
itself a young stage of an Erisyphe of some kind, of 
which the perfect condition is uncertain. The thread- 
like cells of the Fungus spread in a thin, whitish coat over 
the whole of both surfaces of the leaf, from which they 
draw their nourishment, without, however, traversing its 
tissues ; and they injure it both by the nourishment they 
absorb from it, and by hindering free interchange of gases 
and fluid between the cells of its interior and the air. The 
leaves wither and dry up, and the plants are insufioiently 
nourished, with evil effects to the roots. For a remedy, 
see Oidium. 

Peronospora parasitica gives rise to another form of 
"Mildew" on the leaves. This shows itself in whitish 
patches, which consist of erect stalks, much branched 
above, and bearing on the tips of the branches the 
nearly globose oonidia or reproductive cells. The myce- 
lium of the Fungus burrows among the inner cells of 
the leaf, and only the stalks just spoken of are seen 
on the surface, passing out through the stomata. The 
sexual reproduction of the Fungus is also provided for by 
the mycelium in the leaves, as described under Perono- 
spora. The upper surface of the leaves is mildewed by 
this Fungus far less frequently than the lower; but the 
presence of the parasite is shown by yellowish-green or 
yellow patches on the surface. P. parasitica frequently 
grows in the flower-stalks and in the flowers, which, 
under its influence, become much distorted and swollen, 
and fail to produce seeds. All parts in which it grows 
are liable to premature death and rapid putrefactive decay 
in moist air. For treatment, see Peronospora. 

White Bust is very often associated with P. para- 
I sitica, growing on the same spots of the plant, and 
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Turnip — continued. 
actually iutenningled with it; but frequently, also, they 
grow apart from one another. The White Rust resem- 
bles splashes of whitewash, when the conidia are matured 
on the diseased spots, which latter are usually swollen 
and distorted. It occurs on stems, leaves, and flowers. 
The Fungus (Cystopus candidus) is nearly related, in a 
good many points, to Peronospora. Tor an account of its 
structure, and of the treatment to be employed against 
it, see Bust. 

The leaves frequently show spots or patches, often 
lin. or more in breadth, at first yellowish, but soon 
becoming withered and dry. On these spots, the micro- 
scope shows minute Fungi. On some, there may be 
found slender conidia (with many septa, or cross-walls), 
on the tips of short threads, pushed through the stomata. 
This form of Fungus has been named Oercospora Bloxami 
by Messrs. Berkeley and Broome. On other spots occur 
small dark Fycnidia (which see), in which are produced 
small, oval, pale sporidia, one-celled (Phyllosticta Bras- 
sicoe), or iwo-oeHeA , {Ascochyta Brassww). The relations 
between the Fungi found on such patches are still very 
uncertain. Turnips do not sniffer very seriously from 
the presence of these Fungi, as the latter seldom affect 
the young, vigorous leaves, but prefer the lower leaves 
when already half-dead. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
dwell upon treatment, further than to mention that it 
is a wise precaution to destroy — if possible, by fire — all 
leaves overgrown with parasites. 

Two other Pnngi have been described as occasionally 
very injurious to Turnips in Germany, and a, brief 
notice of them will not be out of place here. Poly- 
desmus exitiosus is the name given by Dr. J. Kiihn to 
a Fungus described by him as extremely injurious to 
Turnips, destroying both the leaves and the unripe seed- 
vessels. Very dark spots appear on the diseased organs ; 
the spots spread, and the tissues become discoloured, 
and dry up. If the seed-vessels are attacked while 
young, the seeds do not ripen; but if the disease is late 
in its appearance, they may ripen, but are soon destroyed, 
the valves of the fruit shrivelling, and bursting away 
prematurely. In the diseased tissues, the mycelium of a 
Fungus is present in abundance, absorbing the nourish- 
ment in the cells, and destroying the cell contents and 
cell walls. From this mycelium rise erect branches, 
which project through the epidermis of the leaf, and 
bear, on their tips, conidia that vary much in form, 
but that, when mature, are clavate, being fixed by 
the broader end, and having the other prolonged as a 
slender filament ; or there may be a series of from five 
to ten such conidia, end to end, forming a chain. The 
conidia are dull or brown-violet, and are divided into 
cells, by numerous cross-walls, and a few longitudinal 
ones. The conidia readily fall off the erect branches, 
and germinate speedily, in damp, warm weather, spread- 
ing the disease if they fall on green parts of Turnip- 
plants, under suitable conditions. This Fungus produces 
brown, withered spots in the parts affected, often sur- 
rounded by a yellow or reddish border. On these spots 
develop Fycnidia (which see) of Phyllosticta Brassicw, 
and perithecia of a Fleospora (which see), perhaps 
P. Tierbarum. The only treatment possible is to en- 
deavour to prevent future attacks, by destroying diseased 
parts of plants without delay. 

Peziza sclerotiorum is blamed by Dr. Frank as the 
cause of a peculiar disease of Turnips, which was pre- 
valent, near Leipzig, in 1879. The plants became yellow 
during July. The cause of this was a diseased state 
of the stems, commonly near the base, which manifested 
itself in a pale colour, and in a separation between the 
epidermis and the tissues below it. On breaking the 
stem, the pith is found occupied by a black, oval body, 
the sclerotium, from which the above Peeiza grows out 
in the following spring. For an account of the structure 



Tnrnip — continued. 
of the Fungus, and of the treatment advised against it, 
see Feziza. 

Sorts. These are very numerous, but it is unnecessary 
to grow many varieties if attention is given to include 
those which are adapted for early use, and others for 
main crops. The shapes and outside colours vary in the 
different sorts ; but this is of little importance, provided 
the inner flesh is of good quality. The flesh is either 
white or yellow ; white-fleshed varieties are generally 
preferred in the southern division of the country, while 
yellow ones are more largely cultivated in the north. 




Fig. 130. Early Steap-leaved White Stone Turnip. 

Chirk Castle Black Stone, skin black ; very fine and hardy. 
Early Paris Market, white, oblong in shape ; early, a much- 
esteemed French variety. Early Purple-top Munich, distinct 
and very early ; one of the most valuable for frame culture and 
for early crops, the produce is at its best when about half or three- 
parts :grown. Early Red American Strap-leaved Stone, 




Fig. 131. Orange Jelly Turnip. 
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flesh white and firm ; very early. Early Snowball, one of the 
best whites, sweet and tender ; early, larg:ely j^rown for the 
London markets. Early Stiiap-leaved White Stone, fine 
quality ; suitable for very early and for late sowing (see Ki«i. 
130). Early White Dutch, an old and well-known sort, of ex- 
cellent qu,ality: Extra Early Milan, bulb flattened, with 
purple top ; very early, and compact in habit. Orange Jelly, 
or Golden Ball, an excellent yellow variety (see Fig. 151) ; 
much favoured in the north of England and in Scotland. 
Veitch's Red Gloue, of handsome shape and fine flavour ; 




Fig. 132. Yellow Malta Turnip. 

one of the best for main crop, and for use in winter. Yellow 
Malta, a handsome yellow variety, of good quality, but some- 
times rather strong- flavoured (see Fig. 132). 

TUKNIF, DEVIL'S. A common name for Bryonia 
dioica (which see). 

TURNIP FLEA, or TURNIP PLY. Names 
commonly given to two or three species of Fhyllotreta 
(which see). This genus of small Beetles belongs to 
the large gronp formerly inolnded under the generic 
name Haltica, but now, for convenience, subdivided, 
by minute characters, into numerous genera. AH the 
insects in this group have the thighs of the hinder pair 
of legs thickened, whereby they are enabled to leap 
several inches. This power and their small size have 
gained for them the popular name of Pleas, though 
widely different from true Fleas in many respects. They 
all feed on plants, several being attached to the Cru- 
ciferoe. Turnips are often ravaged by P. nemornm; and 
P. concinna is also a dangerous foe to these plants in 
some localities. P. consobrina and P. obscurella are 
mentioned by Curtis, in " Farm Insects," as not uncommon 
on Turnips ; and P. flexuosa and P. Lepidii have been 
recorded as dangerous in Germany. However, the general 
appearance and the habits of all are much alike; as are 
also the remedies that should be employed against their 
attacks. The general form of the species in the genus 
is well shown in Fig. 133; but the size varies from 
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Turnip Flea, or Turnip Fly — continued. 
Jjin. to Jin. in length. All have the ground-colour very 
dark olive-green or metallic-green. P. nemonim has a 
broad ochre-yellow streak down each wing-case (see 




Fig. 153. Turnip Flea {Phyllotreta nemoi-um), magnified. 

Fig. 133) ; and the legs are rusty-ochre, with pitchy 
thighs. P. concinna is more oval and convex than 
the former species, and is of a uniform greenish-black, 
with a shining coppery or brassy lustre — the legs 
being black, except the rusty-red base of the tibise. 
P. consobrina, P. Lepidii, and P. obscurella, are much 
like P. concinna, the four species differing in the pitting 
of the surface, in tbe peculiar shade of the metallic lustre, 
in the colour of the base of the antennse, in the proportions 
of the fourth and fifth joints in these organs, and in size 
of body, to a slight degree. P. flexuosa is more like 
P. nemorum, being black, with a pale clay-yellow line 
down each wing-cover; but the pale line is narrow and 
wavy, and the knees are pitchy-black, not reddish ; and 
the fourth and fifth joints of the antennse are shorter 
than in P. nemorum. 

An account of the life-history of the very common species 
P. nem,orum, may be regarded as fairly representative of 
the habits of all that attack Turnips ; so that the following 
remarks, though referring primarily to that species, will 
also, in great measure, be applicable to the others. The 
Beetles usually pass the winter concealed under rubbish 
on the soU, e.g., stubble or other dead herbage, clods, &o., 
though an occasional warm day brings them out of their 
shelters. In spring, they begin to feed on the cruciferous 
weeds (Shepherd's Purse, &c.), which are only too plentiful 
everywhere, alike in cultivated ground and in waste spots. 
When the cotyledons and first leaves of the seedling 
Turnips appear above the soil, they form the favourite 
food of the Beetles, which gnaw away the tissues till little 
more than the skeletons of the leaves remain, and the 
plants die in vast numbers. The crops are occasionally 
ruined ; and even second and third sowings are sometimes 
destroyed in the same way. After the young plants have 
produced the rough leaves, the danger of serious injury 
from this cause is comparatively slight; though large 
holes are gnawed by the insects in the leaves. The 
female beetles each lay a few white eggs, here and 
there, on the lower surface of the leaves. In about ten 
days, the larvaa are hatched. They are pale yellowish 
maggots, with three pairs of legs in front, and a sucker 
at the end of the body. They gnaw through the skin 
of the leaf ; and, for about a week burrow in the tissues 
below it. They then are full-fed, drop to the ground, 
and burrow from lin. to 2in. into the soil, to become 
pupEe. In about a fortnight, the beetles emerge. There 
may thus be, and usually there are, several broods in a 
season. 

Prevention and Remedies. It is most desirable to 
clear away all cover that can protect the insects. The 
ground should be cleared of all cruciferous weeds, such 
as supply the insects with food before the appearance of 
the Turnip crop. Digging and ploughing the soil in 
winter destroys many of the Beetles, by burying them 
too deeply to allow of their return to the surface. 

It should be kept in mind that the dangerous period 
to the crop is while the seedlings are quite young, and 
that the danger is very much less when the plants have 
formed the rough leaves ; consequently, whatever strengthens 
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Turnip Flea, or Turnip Tly— continued. 
the plants, and shortens the duration of the dangerous 
period, is a valuable means of preyenting harm. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to have the soil thoroughly 
prepared before the seed is sown, as well as to give 
a good supply of manures, such as phosphates and 
nitrogenous manures, and also to water the plants in 
dry weather. It has been suggested that thick sowing 
(up to 101b. of seed per acre) will give a better prospect ■ 
of escape from complete loss by the Turnip Plea ; but 
this is not advisable, as overcrowding is apt to render 
the plants weak, and to prolong the period of danger 
from the Beetles, as well as to do harm in other ways. 

A method sometimes employed to protect Swedish 
Turnips, is to mix the seed with one-third of its weight 
of the seed of common Turnips, the young plants of 
which are preferred by the insects. 

Should the crops be attacked, the injury may be 
lessened, eve'n though a cure should not be effected, by 
one or other of the following methods : A light, 
shallow tray may be tirred inside, and dragged over the 
rows of Turnips, having something at such a, distance 
in front as to disturb the insects, so as to cause them 
to leap into the tray when roused. Many can thus be 
caught, the tar holding them fast ; or a large hand- 
net, such as entomologists use in " sweeping " for 
insects, may be made use of, the plants being swept 
with it. Boiling the ground in the early morning has 
been found beneficial, as has been also the treading of 
a flock of sheep, kept in constant motion in the field, 
for an hour or two, in the early morning. The latter 
operations should be carried out only while the dew 
is still on the herbage; and the same rule should be 
observed in the application of dressings of all kinds, as 
these are found to be far more efficacious if put on while 
the plants are wet. Soot may be sprinkled along the 
drills of Turnips ; but the dressing that has given the 
best results is said to be made up as follows : One bushel 
of fresh gas-lime, one of fresh lime, ten pounds of soot, 
and sir pounds of flowers of sulphur, mixed and powdered 
thoroughly, and applied broadcast or along the rows 
while the dew is still on. The above amount is enough 
for two acres. Another mixture also strongly re- 
commended is two bushels of road-scrapings, one of fresh 
lime, and fourteen pounds of sulphur per acre, applied 
as above. 

TUKNIF GAIiLS. The work of a small Weevil, 
which also forms somewhat similar Galls on Cabbages. 
A brief description of the Beetle (Ceuthorhynchus sul- 
cicoUis) will be found under Cabbagfe Gall Weevil 
(where, however, the name is spelt Geutorrhynchus). To 
the particulars there given, a few words may be added. 
The colour of the insect is black, slightly shining, 
sprinkled with a few grey hairs, or small scales; the 
head and thorax are much punctured, and the latter has 
a deep median furrow, and a small prominence on each 
side ; the wing-cases bear small prominences in front of 
the tips, and each thigh of the hindmost legs is toothed 
on the inner side. The length of body is J^in. to Jin. 
The females lay their eggs near the top of the roots of 
most Crucifers. In Turnips they do so a little above, 
or close to, the soil. In a short time, a Gall begins to 
appear, and at last its form and size may resemble a 
large half-pea fixed to the root by the fiat side ; or 
two or more may unite in growth. The Galls are fleshy, 
like the roots ; and in each is a cavity, tenanted by a 
curved, whitish, footless maggot, which, when full-fed, 
bores its way out, drops to earth, and pupates lin. or 
2in. underground. This may be done in autumn, but the 
more backward larv£B winter in the Galls. 

Remedies. The most certain is to out off and destroy 
the Galls, with their occupants in them. Applications 
of soot or gas-lime, or other insecticides, to the soil 
whence infested plants have been lately removed, have 



Turnip Galls — continued. 
proved valuable in lessening the prevalence of the Beetles. 
Other measures against injury will be found mentioned 
under Cabbage Gall Weevil. 



A common name for Arisaema 
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TURNIF, INDIAN. 

triphylla (which see). 

TURNIF, LION'S. 

petalum. 

TURNIF MOTHS. The larvae of several species 
of Moths feed on Turnip - plants, some preferring one 
organ, some another; but the insect which is usually 
denoted by the name of " Turnip Moth " is one of the 
NoctucB {see Motlis and Noctua). Its scientific name 
is Agrotis segetwm. The popular name is rather mis- 
leading, as the larvsB feed on many other plants, including 
most root crops and numerous weeds. Moreover, several 
other Moths are almost as hurtful, in the larval state, to 
the roots of Turnips as is A. segetum. The genus Agrotis 
is a large one, and in the same species there may exist 
great variations in markings and shade of colour ; while 
the species show a great general similarity to one 
another. The fore wings are long and rather narrow, and 




Fig. 134. Turnip Moth (Agrotis segetum). 

the hind wings are pale grey. A. segetum (see Mg. 134) 
reaches l^in. to 1 Jin. across the fore wings, which are grey 




Fig. 135. Larvjj op Turnip Moth. 
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Turnip Moths— contmued. 
or brownish, sometimes with a yellowish tinge ; they are 
usually darker towards the front margin, and bear obscure, 
darker marks and oross-lines ; the hind wings are pearly- 
grey. The larvffi are of the form shown in Pig. 135 ; 
they are smoky-brown, tinged with pink or purple, with 
darker lines and small spots, and a, paler line down the 
middle of the back ; the head is small, and much nar- 
rower than the body. Owing to their habit of living 
concealed below the surface of the soil, the larvse are 
seldom seen. While young, they feed, in the darkness, 
above ground; and they are especially disposed to gnaw 
through the base of the stem in young plants, or to 
remove the bark, if the stems are too large to be gnawed 
through. They are indiscriminate feeders, devouring 
almost all kinds of herbaceous plants. In autumn, they 
often resort to Turnips, boring into the tuberous roots 
from below, and eating out large cavities, in which they 
live during the winter, or till food fails. A few become 
pupse, in cocoons in the soil, in October; but by far 
the larger number pupate in spring; and the moths 
emerge in June. 

The Heart - and • Dart Moth {Agrotis exclamationis) 
is very similar to, and almost as destructive as, the 
Turnip Moth. The larvae of the two species are so much 
alike that it requires a skilled entomologist to distinguish 
the one from the other; but this is of little moment 
to gardeners and farmers, as they are as much alike in 
habits and in destructive powers as they are in appear- 
ance. 

The larvEe of a good many more species of Noctuco 
occasionally feed on the roots, leaves, or stems of 
Turnips, but they are so seldom the cause of perceptible 
injury to these plants that it is unnecessary to discuss 
tbem here. 

Remedies. Such larvae as feed on the leaves of Turnips 
are best combated by the means detailed under Turnip 
Sawfly. Those larvte that frequent the roots are not 
easily reached when they have bored into the Turnips. 
The time when they can be destroyed, or kept in check, 
with most hope of success, is in autumn, while they are 
still living concealed during the day, but come out to 
feed at night. Hand-picking, by the light of a lantern, 
is too slow, except to protect choice plants. Soot and 
gas-lime have been found useful, applied round the top 
of the root of each plant ; and the same is true of gas- 
water poured on the soil. Ploughing or digging the 
ground, during winter, is useful by turning up the larvae 
and exposing them to rooks and to other insectivorous 
birds, which are, in truth, the agriculturist's best allies 
against foes of this sort. 
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TURNIF-ROOTED CEI.ERT. See Celeriac. 

TURKTIP, ST. ANTHONY'S. A common name 
for Ranunculus bulbosus (which see). 

TURNIP SAWFLY {Athalia spinaritm). One of 
the most dangerous enemies to Turnips in many years, 
since the larv^ (known as "Niggers," or "Black 
Palmers," because of their dark colour) frequently 
appear in myriads in the fields, and devour the leaves 
of the young plants. Often a second sowing has been 
rendered necessary ; and even a third or a fourth has 
been required at times. The perfect insects are Saw- 
flies (see Tenthredinidse), about Jin. or iin. long, and 
rather heavy in form. 'Their ground-colour is clay- 
yellow, covered with dense, whitish, short hairs. The 
antennae, head (except white mouth), spots on thorax, 
and tips of shanks and of joints of the feet, are black. 
The wings are transparent, with nerves (except at base) 
dark. The female lays about 250 eggs, often from ten 
to twenty on a single leaf, along the margins. The 
eggs hatch in from six to twelve days. The larvae at 



Turnip Sawfly — continued. 
first are white, with two black dots on the head ; but 
when nearly fuU-fed they are black above, paler below, 
with slate-coloured and black spots on the sides. There 
are usually several folds of skin, but no hairs, on the 
body. Often many occur on each leaf, and the leaves 
are gnawed away to the ribs by them. In about 
three weeks they reach their full size, and then burrow 
underground, and form oval cocoons. In these the 
summer broods lie about three weeks, when they emerge 
as Sawflies. There are usually three broods of Sawflies 
each year — in May, July and August, and September. 
They are partial to flowers, but also sit underneath 
the leaves of Turnips in dull weather, and may be 
caught by sweeping the plants with a net. They have 
been observed to proceed from district to district, begin- 
ning at one side of a field, and crossing it to the other, 
in regular succession. When the larvae are very 
numerous, the Turnips are almost wholly eaten down, 
and suffer so much that the crop is rendered nearly 
worthless. 

Besides the well-known A. spinarum, another Sawfly 
does almost as much harm to Turnips in the larval 
stage. This is A. ancilla (also called A. glabricolUs). 
The insects are much like A. spinarum ; but their 
ground-colour is reddish or clay-yellow, and they are 
not hairy. The larvse of the two species are very much 
alike, and it is probable that those of A. ancilla are 
often wrongly ascribed to A. spinarum. The remedies 
recommended below are beneficial against both species. 

Remedies. Disturbing the larvae when about to pu- 
pate, prevents this latter change, and the insect dies. 
It is also well to disturb them when changing their skins, 
as this is seriously hurtful to them, and destroys 
many. With this object, the plants may be brushed 
over with a rope, or with such branches as those 
of Firs, &o., and the larvae thrown to the ground may 
be crushed; or quicklime or gas-lime may be sprinkled 
on the soil around the plants. Anything that will pro- 
mote the rapid growth of the Turnip-plants is valuable, 
as diminishing the risk of injury ; hence, watering or 
irrigating the plants with liquid manure, or even with 
pure water alone, is advisable, and has the further . ad- 
vantage of being directly injurious to the larvae. Thick 
sowing is recommended, as part of the crop usually 
escapes, unless the larvae are excessively numerous ; but 
it brings with it serious drawbacks. Ducks have been 
employed with advantage to reduce the numbers of 
larvae, and have, at times, saved the crops ; but they 
are apt to suffer from eating the larvae in quantities, 
becoming affected with diarrhoea, and getting very thin. 

TURNIP-SEES WEEVIL (Geuthorhynchus as- 
similis). A small Weevil, closely related to, and very 
much like, the gall-makers of the same genus (0. sulcicollis), 
known as Cabbage Gall or Turnip Gall Weevils 
(which see). It differs from the latter in the grey colour 
due to the pale hairs or scales scattered all over its dark 
body, and in the hinder thighs not being toothed on the 
inner side ; and it is also slightly smaller. Its life-history 
is as follows : The Beetles usually emerge from the pup* 
in autumn ; they pass the winter in shelter, and may be 
found, in spring and early summer, on flowers of Cabbages, 
Turnips, and other cultivated or wild Oruciferce, feeding 
upon the flowers. The females lay their eggs in the 
immature fruits; and the larvae feed on the seeds, and, 
when full-fed, bore out of the seed-vessels, fall to the 
ground, and burrow into it, there to become pupse. 

Remedies must be confined to the capture of the Beetles, 
by nets or otherwise, on the flowers, since the habits of 
the larvae, and the situation of the pupae, almost preclude 
other means of capturing them freely. 
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TURFENTINE-TRIiE. A common name for various 
species of Abies, Finns, Pistacia, &e. 

TURPENTINE VESSELS. "Tubes formed in 
the interstices of tissue, into which turpentine or such 
secretions are naturally drained during the growth of a 
plant. They are common in Conifers" (Lindley). 

TURFINIA (named in honour of P. Turpin, French 
botanical artist and naturalist, who died in 1840). Stns. 
Dalrymplea, Byrea, Lacepedea, Ochranthe, Triceraia. 
Ord. Sapindacew. A genus embracing about eight 
species of stove or greenhouse, glabrous trees or shrubs, 
inhabiting India, the Indian Archipelago, China, the 
West Indies, and the northern provinces of South 
America. Flowers white, small, in spreading, axillary 
and terminal panicles ; calyx five-cleft ; petals five, or- 
bicular, sessile, imbricated ; stamens five. Fruit nearly 
globose, three-celled. Leaves opposite, exstipulate, impari- 
pinnate or very rarely simple ; leaflets opposite, serru- 
lated, sometimes stipellate, coriaceous. Branchlets terete. 
The species known in gardens are here described. They 
thrive in a compost of peat, loam, and sand. Propa- 
gation may be effected by ripened cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. arguta (sharp). Jl. dirty-white, or purplish when in bud ; inner 
sepals and petals "oblong-ovate, about equal in length, the two 
outer sepals rather smaller ; panicle dense, terminal. March, t 
slightly crenate, 3in. to 6in. long, glabrous, h. 3ft. to 4ft. China, 
1826. "Greenhouse shrub. Syn. Oehrantlie arguta (B. E. 1819). 

T. insignis (remarkable), fl. sweet-scented ; calyx segments 
unequal ; petals very shortly unguiculate ; panicle terminal. 
May. I. serrulated, h. 20ft. Mexico, 1817. A handsome, stove 
tree. Syn. Lacepedea insignis, 

T. nepalensis (Nepaul). A synonym of T. pomifera. 

T. occidentalis (Western). Cassava Wood. /., primary divisions 
of the panicle racemiform, opposite, bearing small corymbs, 
of which the upper ones are usually alternate. May. /;■. dark 
blue. L, leaflets two or three pairs, elliptic-oblong, crenate or 
serrate, slabrous, petiolulate, stipellate. h. 20ft. to 30ft. West 
Indies, 1824. Stove tree. 

T. pomifera (apple-bearing), fi., primary branches of the 
panicle opposite. May. //■- red, purplish, yellow, or green, 
iin. to Jin. in diameter. I. 5in. to 20in. long; leaflets three to 
nine, elliptic, oblong, or ovate, acumirate, 2Jin. to Sin. long. 
h. 25ft. or less. India and China, 1820. Stove shrub or tree. 
(B. F. S. 159, under name of T. nepalemis.) 

TURFINIA (of Persoon). A synonym of Foiretia 
(which see). 

TURRSA (named in honour of George Turra, 1607- 

1688, Professor of ' Botany at Padua, and author of 

several botanical works). Oed. Meliaceoe. A genus 

comprising about sixteen species of stove or greenhouse 

trees or shrubs, inhabiting tropical and South Africa, 

tropical Asia, and Australia. Flowers white, elongated; 

calyx four or flve-toothed or parted ; petals four or 

five, elongated, free, twisted; staminal 

tube cylindrical, four or five-toothed ; 

anthers four or five, included or ex- 

serted; disk absent; peduncles axillary, 

few - flowered, many - braoted. Leaves 

alternate, petiolate, entire or obtusely 

lobed. The best-known species are here 

described. A compost of loam and 

peat is most suitable for their culture. 

Propagation may be effected by cuttings 

of ripened wood, with the leaves intact, 

inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

T. heterophylla (variable-leaved), fl. clus- 
tered at the ends of the branches ; petals ten 
to fourteen lines long, shorter than the style ; 
peduncle-i silky-tomentose, three to eight lines 
long. May. I. short-stalked, ovate, acute or 
obtusely pointed, 2in. to 3Jin. long, undivided 
or sub-trilobed, the young ones pubescent 
beneath. Upper Guinea, 1843. Stove shrub. 
(B. E. XXX. 4, under name of T. lobata.) 

T. obtusifolia (obtuse-leaved).* fl. on soli- 
tary, axillary peduncles six to ten lines long ; 
petals glabrous, ligulate, Iin. to liin. long. 
May. (. obovate, Iin. to l|in. long, narrowed 
into short petioles, entire or obtusely three- 



Turvsesi—rcontinued. 

lobed, with revolute margins, glabrous on both sides, paler 
beneath. Branches glabrous, h, 4ft. to 6ft. South Africa, 1872. 
Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 6267.) 
T, riglda (rigid), fl. in sessile fascicles from nodes of branches 
I or old wood ; corolla Jin. to Iin. long, tubular, at first silky on the 
outside. April. I. alternate, short-stalked, entire, firm, obtuse 
or acute, 4in. to 6in. long, penninerved, Mauritius, 1816. A 
glabrous, stove bush or tree. 

TURRITIS. Included under Arabia. 
TURTLE HEAD, or TURTLE BLOOM. See 
Chelone. 

TUSSACA. A synonym of Goody era (which see). 

TUSSACIA (named after F. R. de Tussac, a French 
botanist, who wrote a Flora of the Antilles in 1803). 
Syn. Ghrysothemis. Oed. Gesneracece. A small genus 
(four or five species) of stove herbs, with creeping, simple 
or branched rhizomes, natives of the West Indies, Guiana, 
and Columbia. Calyx often scarlet, free, ample, cam- 
panulate, five-angled or five-winged ; corolla yellow, lined 
with purple, the tube rather broadly cylindrical, the limb 
oblique, ereoto-patent, broadly five-lobed; stamens in- 
cluded ; peduncles umbellately many-flowered, in the upper 
axils, disposed in a terminal corymb. Leavfes opposite, 
often ample ; upper floral ones reduced to bracts. The 
only species introduced are here described. Both are 
perennials. For culture, see Gesnera. 
T. nitida (shining). A synonym of Catopsi-^ nitida. 
T. pulcbella (pretty).* fl., calyx red, the lobes deltoid, serrated ; 
corolla nearly regular, liq. to liin. long, the tube erect, cylin- 
drical, half as long again as the calyx. July. I. ovate or ovate- 
oblong, acute, 3in. to 7in. long, crenate-serrate above the narrow- 
cuneate base, scarcely petiolate. h. 1ft. West Indies, 1830. 
Syn. Besleria pulchella (B. M. 1146 ; L. B. C. 1028). 
T. semi-clausa (half - closed), fl., calyx cinnabar - red, cam- 
panulate, truncate ; corolla golden-yeUow, radiately striped with 
crimson - purple ; umbels forming short, terminal panicles. 
I. broadly ovate, pubescent, dentate-ciliate, bright green. Stems 
branching, fleshy, spotted with red. Brazil, 1870. A showy 
plant. (I. H. ser. iii. 28.) In some varieties, the stems and 
petioles are violet-coloured. 

TUSSILAGO (the old Latin name used by Pliny, 
and derived from tussis, a cough ; alluding to the 
medicinal use of the leaves). Coltsfoot. Oed. Oompositoe. 
A monotypio genus. The species, T. Farfara, is a British, 
soapigerons herb, with rather large, yellow flowers and 
cobwebby leaves. As the flower-head dies away, the 
scape lengthens, and finally bears a head of white, serrated 
pappus hairs. The leaves are used for cigar making, and 
are smoked in oases of asthma. The species and its 
variety thrive in any soil, and, if required, may be pro- 
pagated by cutting up the long, creeping rhizomes. Other 
plants formerly included here will be found under Homo- 
gjne, Fetasites, &c. 
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Fig. 136. Tussilago Farfara variegah. 
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Tussilag^o — continued. 

T. Far far a varlegata (variegated Coltsfoot).* I. large, broadly 
cordate, angled or lobed, toothed, margined or blotched with 
creamy-white, A pretty plant, but not one which should be iu- 
discrimiuately introduced into gardens, as its creeping roots give 
much trouble at times. See Fig, 136, 

TUSSOCK mOTHS. Species of Bomhycina, nearly 
related to the Vapourer Moths (see Orgyia antiqua). 
By some entomologists they are inolnded in the genns 
Orgyia; but most separate them from that genus because 
the females of the Tassooks haye full-sized wings, while 
those of the Vapourer Moths are almost wingless. The 
Tussocks are placed in a genus named Dasychira (from 
dasus, hairy, and cheir, the hand, or fore limb ; in allusion 
to- the hairs on the first pair of legs). There are two 
British species, generally known as the Pale Tussock 
(D, pudibunda), or Hop-dog, and the Dark Tussock 
(D. fascelina). The males have the antennae much fringed ; 
while in the females they are nearly simple. In both sexes 
the body is heavy, and the wings are rather broad. The 
front pair of legs are hairy, especially in the male. The 
larvBe resemble those of the Vapourer Moths in 
having erect, brush-like tufts of hair on the 
middle line of the back, from the fifth to the 
eighth segments, and a, backward-pointing tuft 
on the back of the twelfth segment. When 
full-fed, the larvae spin slight cocoons among 
their food-plants, and become hairy pupae. 

The Pale Tussock (D. pudibunda) is about 
2in. or 2iin. in spread of the fore wings. Its 
general colour is grey, with three narrow, dark 
bands across the fore wings ; or, in the male, 
a broad, smoke-coloured cross-bar, with darker, 
waved lines. The hind wings are pale ^rey, 
with a faintly darker bar. The larva is pale 
green, with a deep black, velvety band on the 
back between each two segments from the fifth 
to the eighth; the tufts of erect hairs on the 
back are yellow. The larvae live on many trees, 
such as Beech, Chestnut, Lime, and Oak, and 
they also feed on Hops, whence the name 
" Hop-dog," often applied to them. 

The Dark Tussock (D. fascelina) seldom ex- 
ceeds Ifin, across the front wings, which are 
smoky-grey, with three wavy, blackish cross- 
bars ; two of these lie close together beyond the ^ 
middle of the wing. The hind wings are smoky- 
grey, as are also the head and body. The larvas 
are dark grey, with lemon-yellow hairs, but the 
tufts on the back are nearly black instead of 
yellow. The larvae feed occasionally on Plum 
and other fruit-trees, on Hazel, Heather, Oak, 
and various herbs. They are, however, seldom 
the cause of serious injury, hardly ever being 
abundant. 

Remedies. Hand - picking, or shaking the 
larvse from the branches on to sheets of paper 
or cloth, will prove sufficient to prevent harm, 
should it be threatened at any time, 

TUTSAIT. See Hypericum Androsse- 
mnm. 

TWEEDIA. A synonym of O^cypetalum 
(which see). 

TWIN PIiOWER. See Bravoa gemini- 
flora. 

TWISTED STALK. See Streptopus. 

TYCHIUS QUINQTTE-MACULATUS. Larva3 of 
a Weevil known by this name feed in the seeds of Peas 
and other Leguminosce. During summer, when full-fed, 
they fall to the soil, and become pupae in it. The 
Beetles emerge from the ground in autumn, live in con- 
cealment during winter, and, in summer, the females 
lay eggs in the flowers, or, rather, in the ovaries of the 



Tychius quinque-maculatus-^contmuetJ. 
flowers, of the food-plants. The Beetles are about -J-in. 
long, and are elongate-ovate in form. The beak is long, 
and curves downwards The colour is black, with ruddy 
or yellow scales above, a white line down the middle of 
the thorax, and a white spot, and white inner border, 
on each wing-case ; the body is pure white below. The 
thighs are toothed, and black ; the rest of the legs, 
and the antennse, are dull-red. The Beetles are not 
very common in England, which is fortunate, as it is 
difiicult to apply a remedy — at least, while the larvas are 
in the pods. A dressing of soot along the rows of Peas, 
towards the end of summer and autumn, would probably 
be of service against the pupae in the soil. 

TYD.9:A (named after Tydeus, a son of (Eneus, King 
of Calydon). Obd. Oesneracece. A small group of stove 
herbs, natives of tropical America, now included under 
Isoloma. The species hybridise freely, and many crosses 
have received distinctive names in continental gardens. 
For culture of the plant described below, see Gresnera. 





\ 



Fig. 137. Upper Portion op Plant of Tyd,ea amabilis. 



T. amablUs (lovely). Jl. dark rose-coloured ; corolla large, very 
villous, the limb of live unequal, rounded lobes, dotted with 
purple' the oblique tube paler-coloured within, but marked with 
larger dots and blotches ; peduncles axillary, solitary, as long as, 
or the upper ones much longer than, the leaves, erect, purple 
below. Spring, l. opposite, ovate, bluntly serrate- toothed, 
somewhat acuminate, dull green above, pale beneath. Stem 1ft. 
to 2It or more high, greenish-purple. New Grenada, 1855. 
Whole' plant hairy. See Fig. 137. (B. M. 4999.) 
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TYLE BEBRT.. A common name for Jatroplia 
miiltifida (which see). 

TTIVOCHILVS. A synonym of Cyrtopodinm 

(which see). 

TTIiOGLOSSA. A aynonym of Justicia (which see). 

TTLOFHOBA (from tylos, a swelling, and pJioreo, 
to bear; probably in reference to the coronal lobes). 
Inclnding HybantJiera. Okd. Asclepiadew. A genus 
comprising abont forty species of stove, twining or rarely 
sub-erect sub-shrubs or herbs, inhabiting tropical and 
sub-tropical Africa, Asia, and Australia, N"ew Caledonia, 
and Norfolk Island. Plowers rather small, sometimes 
minute ; calyx deeply fire-cleft or five-parted; corolla tube 
short, sub-rotate, deeply five-cleft, the lobes rather broad ; 
coronal lobes five, flediy; cymes nmbelliform or shortly 
racemose. Leaves opposite. The species are not very 
ornamental. Only three call for description here ; they 
are all twining sub-shrubs. For culture, see Hoya. 

T. asthmatica (anti-asthmatic). East Indian Ipecacuanha. 
Jl, green, rather large, on long pedicels ; corolla segments acute, 
peduncles shorter than the leaves, bearing two or three sessile, 
few-flowered umbels towards the apex. November. I. ovate or 
nearly round, acuminate, often cordate at base, glabrous above ; 
petioles glandless, sub-terete, h. 5ft. India, 1814. (B. M. PI. 
177 ; B. M. 1929, under name of Cynanchum viridifiorum.) 

T. barbata (bearded). Jl. ding:y-purple, not numerous, in one 
or rarely two umbels ; corolla |in. broad, slightly bearded inside. 
July. I. on slender petioles, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
not cordate, lin. to -2in. long. h. 10ft. Australia, 1822. 

T. grandifiora (large-flowered), ft. purple, one to three on a 
short, interpetiolar peduncle ; corolla lin. across, the lobes 
obtuse. July. I. on slender petioles, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
shortly and acutely acuminate, more or less cordate, lin. to 
2in. long, pubescent, h. 10ft. Australia, 1822. 



tthifananthe. 

(which see). 



A synonym of Dictyantlms 



TTFHA (the old Greek name used by Theophrastus). 
Bullrush; Cat's Tail; Club-rush; Beed Mace. Oed. 
TypJiaceoe. A genus comprising about ten species of 
slender or robust, stove or hardy, marsh-loving herbs, 
found in tropical and temperate regions. Male and 
female spadices similar, superposed, nearly terminating 
the peduncle, caducous or remote, naked or with a very 
caducous, stipitate spathe ; peduncle erect, terete, straight, 
slender or robust, undivided. Badical leaves elongated- 
linear, rather thick and spongy; cauline ones few, 
shorter. The two British species, which thrive in rivers, 
ditches, and ponds, are here described. They may be 
increased by seeds, sown in a pot plunged nearly to the 
level of the soil in water ; or by division of the 
rhizomes. 

T. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Small Bullrush. fl. brown ; 
spikes iin. to |in. in diameter, separated by iin. to lin., the 
female often interrupted. July. I. ^in. to lin. broad, dark 
green, not glaucous, convex beneath, channelled towards the 
base. Plant smaller in all its parts than T. latifolia. (Sy. En. B. 
1386.) 

T. latifolia (broad-leaved). Cat-o'-nine-tails ; Marsh Beetle ; 
Reed Mace, &c. ft. dark brown ; spikes 6in. to nearly 12in. long, 
lin. in diameter, contiguous or nearly so, silky from the copious 
filiform perianth scales. July and August. I. distichous, 3ft. 
to 6ft. long, jiu. to liin. broad, linear, obtuse, nearly flat, sub- 
glaucous. Stem 3ft. to 7ft. high, terete. (Sy. En. B. 1385.) 

TTFHACIiiE. A small natural order of aquatic or 
marsh-loving herbs, with perennial rhizomes, inhabiting 
Europe, temperate and tropical Asia, Australia, and 
temperate North America. Flowers smaU, inserted on 
a monoecious spadiz, or by abortion dioecious, in heads 
or dense spikes ; perianth none ; stamens of the males 
numerous, accompanied by bristles or membranous scales ; 
anthers two-celled; ovaries of the females accompanied 
by bristles or scales, sessile, or on long stalks when 
ripe. Fruits membranous or sub-drupaceous, one or 
rarely two-celled, sessile or stipitate. Leaves alternate, 
linear, entire, erejt and emerging or floating, sheathing 
at base ; cauline ones subtending the spadices, or form- 
ing an involucre before flowering. Stems oylindrio, not 



Typliacese — continued. 
knotty, solid, simple or branched. The pollen of Typha 
is made into bread by the natives of Scind and New 
Zealand. Only a couple of genera — Sparganium and 
Typha — and sixteen species are included in this order. 

TTFHONIUM (from Typhon, a mythological giant; 
the name was given by the ancients to some Aroid). 
Including Heterostalis. Obd. Aroidece (Amcece). A genus 
embracing about thirteen species of stove, tuberous, 
perennial her"bs, inhabiting tropical Asia, Australasia, 
and the Pacific Islands. Flowers monoecious, the males 
and females remote ; spathe tube convolute, accrescent, 
persistent, the throat constricted, the lamina ovate or 
lanceolate, acute or acuminate, erect or recurved, 
deciduous; spadix sessile or stipitate, included, the 
appendage variable, often stipitate; peduncle usually 
short. Leaves ootemporary with the flowers, sagittate 
or hastate, three to five-lobed or parted, or pedatisect, 
the petiole elongated. The species known to cultivation 
are described below. They thrive in Ught, rich soil, and 
during the growing season require an abundant supply 
of water. After the leaves have died down, water must be 
withheld until growth recommences. The pots containing . 
the tubers can be stored away in any dry, warm place. 
Propagation is effected by division of the tubers. 

T. Brownil (Brown's).* ft., spathe with the convolute base 
ovoid, the lamina 4in. to 5in. long, very broad, of a deep purple 
inside ; male and female spikes about iin. lon§;, lin. distant ; 
peduncle shorter than the petiole. April. I. divided into three 
narrow or broad-lanceolate lobes or segments, the lateral cues 
horizontally divaricate, 4in. to 6in. long, the middle one usually 
rather longer and narrower ; petioles 6in. to 12in. long. Aus- 
tralia, 1875. (B..M. 6180.1 

T. cuspldatum (cusped). /., spathe tube green, ovoid or 
oblong; lamina lanceolate, prolonged into a whip-like process, 
or shorter and acuminate ; spadix whitish, shorter or longer 
than the lamina, sometimes very long, the appendix very shortly 
stipitate, conico-subulate ; peduncle slender, scarcely one-third 
the length of the petioles. I. sagittate or hastate, oblong 
and scarcely cordate at base, or three-lobed or parted ; petioles 
three or four times longer than the blades, h. 1ft. Bengal, 
Java, &c., 1819. Syn. Arum flagelliforme (L. B. C. 396). 

T. divaricatnm (divaricate), ft., spathe tube oblong-ovoid, 
the lamina dark purple, ovate, long-acuminate ; peduncle usually 
short. July. I. cordate or hastate-sagittate, somewhat three- 
lobed ; middle lobe somewhat ovate or oblong-ovate, acute 
or acuminate, twice as long as the ovate or lanceolate lateral 
lobes ; petioles slender, twice as long as the blades, h. 2ft. 
East Indies, 1759. Syns. T. trilobatum (of Curtis), Arum divari- 
catum, A. trilobatum (B. M. 339; L. B. C. 516), A. t. auriculatum 
(B. M. 2324). 

T. dlverslfoUum Hnegellanmn (Huegel's variable-leaved). 
ft., spathe erect, 4in. to 7in. long; lamina rich velvety purplish- 
brown inside, reticulated with pale green at base and apex; 
spadix shorter than the spathe ; appendix 2in. to 2iin. long, 
blackish ; ovaries purple ; stigmas white. I. one or two, very 
variable in form, sagittate, hastate, or five-lobed, with the 
basal lobes directed upwards. Himalayas, 1879. Syn. Hetero- 
stalis Huegeliana. 

T. trilobatum (three-lobed). ft., spathe tube oblong; lamina 
greenish outside, rose-purple within, oblong-ovate, acuminate, 
lour times as long as the tube ; spadix with a terete, conical, 
shortly stipitate appendix ; peduncle slender, one-third the length 
of the petioles. I. hastate, sub-tripartite ; lobes all broadly ovate, 
acuminate ; petioles nearly thrice as long as the blades, h. IJft. 
East Indies, 1714. Syns. Arum orixense (A. B. E. 356 ; B. E. 
450 ; L. B. C. 422). 

T. trilobatum (three-lobed), of Curtis. A synonym of T. divari- 
catuTn. 

TTTONIA (named after Arthur Tyton, by whom many 
of the oldest inhabitants of our gardens were preserved). 
Oed. Geraniacece, A monotypic genus, the proper name 
of which, according to the authors of the " Genera 
Plantarum," is Hydrocera. The species is a beautiful, 
stove aquatic. It should be grown in rich, loamy soil, 
in large pots or pans of water, and placed in a, warm 
part of the stove. The plant may be increased by seeds, 
sown in spring. 

T. natans (swimming). Water Balsam, fl. beautifully variegated 
with red, white, and yellow, large, irregular; sepals five, 
coloured ; petals five, the outer front ones largest, concave ; 
stamens five; peduncles axillary, short, one to three-flowered. 
July to September. I. alternate, narrow. Tropical Asia, 1810. 
Syn. Hyd/roara triflora. 
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UCRIAITA. A synonym of Tocoyena (which see). 

USORA. A synonym of Elodea (which see). 

XJCtESA,. Included under I/ygodium. 

TTGITI. Included under Myrtus (which see). 

ULEX (an old Latin name used by Pliny for some 
similar shrub). Furze ; Gorse ; Whin. Including Staur- 
acanthus. Obd. Leguminosce. A genus embracing not 
more than a dozen species of mostly hardy shrubs, with 
very spiny branohlets, found in Western Europe and 
North-western Africa. Flowers yellow, solitary or shortly 
racemose in the axils of the spines or scales towards the 
tips of the branchlets ; calyx membranous, coloured, two- 
parted ; petals shortly clawed ; standard ovate ; bracts 
small. Leaves spinesoent or reduced to small scales. 
U. europoBus and U. nanus are well-known, ornamental, 
British plants. All thrive in ordinary soil, and may be 
increased by cuttings, or by seeds. 

U. europseus (European). Common Furze ; Gorse ; Thorn 
Broom, &c Jl. |in. long, odorous ; calyx hairs black, spreading ; 
bracts ovate. February and March ; August and September. 
I. small ; leaflets hairy. Spines sometimes furnished with minute, 
one-f oliolate leaves. Branches spreading, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Western 
Europe, &c. (Sy. En. B. 323. ) Jlore-pieno is a beautiful, double- 
flowered variety. The form strictus (Irish Furze) has erect 
branches. 

U. GaUll (French). A variety of U. nanus. 

U. genlstoldes (Genista-like). Portuguese Furze. Jl. axillary or 
terminal, solitary ; standard and keel tomentose outside ; wings 
narrow, much spreading. August. I. small, scale-like, spiny, 
glabrous. Branches rigid, decussate, h. 1ft. to 3ft. Mediterra- 
nean region, 1823. Half-hardy. (B. E. 1452.) Syn. Stauracanthus 
aphyllus. 

U, nanus (dwarf). Cat Whin ; Tam Furze. JL ^in. long, more 
racemose than in U. europceus ; calyx adpressedly pubescent. 
July to November. Jr. persistent till the following season. 
Spines ^in. to l^in. long. Stems 1ft. to 3ft. high ; branches 
drooping. England, Belgium, France. 

XJ. n. Oallii (French). Primary spines rigid, longer than those 
of tr. nmiits. Branches ascending. (F. d. S. 141 b and Sy. En. B. 
324, under name of U. Oallii.) 

ULIGINOSIa. Inhabiting swampy places. 

TTIiLOA, A synonym of JaauuUoa (which see). 

UIiIiUCUS (from TIlluco, the Qnitan name). Stn. 
Melloca. Okd. Chenopodiacece. A mouotypio genus. 
The species is a half-hardy, fleshy, decumbent and twining 
herb, its creeping rhizome and angular stem emitting 
tuber-bearing roots. It is extensively grown in the moun- 
tains of Peru and Bolivia for the sake of its small tubers. 
As a substitute for the Potato, the plant has been unsuc- 
cessfully tried in this country. It thrives in any light 
SOU, and may be increased by its tubers. 

U. tnberosus (tuberous-rooted). Jl. golden, in ample, axillary, 
loose-flowered racemes ; perianth rotate, five-parted, with a very 
short tube ; bracts at the bases of the pedicels lanceolate, 

Fersistent ; bracteoles below the flowers very conspicuous. June, 
alternate, on thick petioles, rounded-cordate, acute, entire. 
A. 1ft. Andes of South America, 1846. (B. M. 4617 ; G. C. n. s., 
xxiii., p. 216; L. J. F. 221.) 

TJIjiyriiS!. A tribe of Urticacew. 

UIiIffXTS (the old Latin name used by VirgU, &c.). 
Elm. Okd. Vrticacew. A genus comprising about sixteen 
species of hardy, unarmed trees, broadly dispersed over 
north temperate regions, extending in Asia to tropical 
mountains. Flowers polygamous, mostly hermaphrodite, 
fascicled ; perianth loosely campanulate, four to nine (often 
five) cleft, the lobes Imbricated; stamens four to eight 
(often five) ; filaments erect, at length exserted. Fruit a 
one-seeded samara. Leaves alternate, distichous, serrated, 
penniveined, deciduous or sub-perennial; stipules lateral, 
scarious, very caducous. Elm wood is rather hard, and 
reddish ; it is used specially for wheelwrights' work, shafts, 
axletrees, screws for presses, &o. Exotoses or wens are 
often developed on Elm' trunks, which acquire great hard- 
ness, and are much sought for by cabinet-makers, from 
the different patterns exhibited by the twisted arrange- 
ment of their wood fibres. Elm-trees arrive at perfection 



Ulmns — continued. 
in 150 years, but they will live for more than four times 
that period. They were held in high estimation by the 
ancients, not only on account of their leaves, which were 
dried and used as fodder, but also on account of their 
being used as props for Vines. The common Elm (U. cam- 
pestris) grows very rapidly in light, rich land; but its 
wood is proportionately light and porous, and of little 
value compared with that grown on strong land, which is 
of a closer and stronger texture, and at the heart will 
have the colour, and almost the hardness and weight, 
of iron. Propagation is effected by layers, suckers, graft- 
ing, and budding. Layers are usually made in autumn, 
or in the course of the winter, and become rooted, or fit 
for removal, in the course of a year. Suckers are pro- 
duced in abundance by some of the species and varieties, 
and afford a ready means of increase. Whip or splice- 
grafting is best performed, close to the root, in spring ; 
the plants thus treated make shoots of 3ft. or 4ft. in 
the same year, and never throw up suckers, unless the 
graft is buried in the soil. The Scotch Elm (!7. montana) 
luxuriates in a deep, rich loam ; but it becomes most 
valuable in a sandy loam lying on rubble-stone or on dry 
rock. It is most readily propagated by seeds ; these may 
be sown as soon as ripe (about the middle of June), in 
which case many plants will be obtained in the same 
season ; or they may be dried in the shade, and stored 
in bags or boxes, in a dry place, untQ the following 
March or April. U. americana delights in a low, humid 
situation. Its wood is inferior to that of the common 
Elm. The species best-known to cultivation are here 
described; all have brownish fiowers, appearing from 
March to May. 




Fig. 138. Leaf and Fruit-bearing Twigs of Ulmus 
campestris. 

U. alata (winged). Wahoo or Winged Elm. Jl. on slender, droop- 
ing, jointed pedicels or peduncles ; perianth segments obovate. 
Jr. ovate or oval, downy on the face, at least when young, fringed- 
ciliated I ovate-oblong and oblong-lanceolate, acute, rather 
thick, lin. to 2iin. long, smooth or nearly so above, downy 
beneath. Branches (at least some of them) corky- winged ; 
branchlets and bud-scales nearly glabrous, h. 30ft. to 40ft. 
North America, 1820. 
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U. americana (American).* American or White Elm. Jl. in 
close fascicles, on slender, drooping peduncles or pedicels, which 
are jointed above the middle ; perianth seven to nine-lobed ; 
fascicles close, fr. oval or ovate, glabrous, except on the 
margins, ^in. long. I. obovate-oblong or oval, abruptly acute, 
sharply and often doubly serrated, 2in. to 4in. long, smooth or 
nearly so above, softly pubescent or soon glabrous beneath. 
Branches not corky ; branchlets and buds glabrous, ft. 80ft. to 
100ft. North America, 1762. An ornamental tree. (T. S. M. 
p. 322.) 




Fig. 139. Young Shoot of Ulmus campestris rotundifolia. 

U. campestrls (fleldloving).* Alme ; Aume-tree ; common Elm 
JL, perianth smaller than in V. montana ; stamens often four 
fr. usually obovate. I. 2in. to 3in. long, less cuspidate than in 
U. montana, often narrow at base, scabrid above and pubescent 
beneath, or nearly glabrous. Trunk attaining 20ft. in girth, with 
rugged bark; root sending up abundant suckers, ft. 125ft 
Europe (Britain). See Kg. 138. (B. M. PI. 232.) Syn 
U. carpmifolm. U. glabra and U. siiberosa are regarded by 
Hooker, as mere varieties of this species ; but for gardening 
purposes they are kept distinct in this work. 

V. c. acutlfolla (acute-leaved). (., in old specimens, more taper- 
ing, and branches more pendulous, than in W. c. alba, •which 
this variety otherwise resembles. 

''■=™„*w*'^''*''^,-^^'S-''''°'''''- ^ graceful, small-leaved form, 
somewhat resembling U. c. mminalis. The name of this form is 
™g?^^nappropriate, as there are no Elms in the Southern hemi- 

"■-iSi,?? ^f o.f*.".!''^'''- ™! \^ ""^ °' *>>« ""^t "distinct and de- 
sirable of all the ornamental Elms; it has foliage like that of 
i=kA°'i?"T''S*°r''v,'',"'o°' a uniform golden-bronze colour. (B. H. 
1866, 19; I. H. 513.) Syh. U. Boseelsn. 

U. c. Berardi (Berard's). A distinct and pretty form, of some- 
what erect habit, with small, rather rigid leaves. This originated 
as a seedhng m the nurseries of Simon-Louis Bros., neaf Metz. 

U. c. feetulSBfoUa (Birch-leaved). I. somewhat resembling those 
of the common Birch. 

^CWiia"'''"*"^'^ (Chinese). A low and rather tender bush. 
\omT° »Si* t-""^™-!^^™'!)- ™s is scarcely distinct 

U. c. oornubiensls. Comish Elm. l. smaU, strongly veined 
coriaceous Branches bright brown, smooth and somewhat 
=^o "Th?^" >'9°"S..and very compact, becoming upright with 
?* ; ■ J'5'l ^^r'e'y. ^ the cUmate of London, is a week or a 
fortnight later in coming into leaf than the common Elm from 
CJJ'i' ™J *™m all other varieties, it is readUy distingilished 
^^WK^*i'*J'i'^ ''■''^^' ^^'"^ '""^'- ^"I^s oS. buttears asunder 
tb?s±"f rl' ^'"■°r construction, in the manner of the bark of 
the Sweet Chestnut. There are many fine trees of this variety in 
Kensington Gardens." (Loudon.) "ua vaiieiy in 

^a hood"°""^** (hooded). I. curiously curved, something like 



TJlmuB — continued. 

V. c. foliis-varlegatls (variegated - leaved). I. striped with 

white, very ornamental in spring. 
U. c, latifolia (broad-leaved). I. broader than in the species, 

and expanding very early in spring. 
U. c. nana (dwarf). This very distinct variety is said not to 

grow above 2ft. high in ten or twelve years. 
U. c. parvifolia (small-leaved). A very common variety in 

all the woods of the South of Russia, and varying in height 

from that of a medium-sized tree to that of a diminutive 

shrub, according to soil and climate. 

U. c. planifolia (fiat-leaved). A handsome, small tree, closely 
resembling (7. c. parvifolia. 

TT. c. rotundifolia (round-leaved). This form is characterised 
by its roundish-oval or sub-orbicular leaves. See Fig. 139. 

U. c. sarniensis. Jersey Elm. A free-growing variety, 
differing very little from the type. 

U. c, stricta (upright). Red English Elm. One of the most 
valuable timber-trees of the small-leaved kinds ; growth very 
rigid. The timber is of excellent quality, and the tree forms 
poles of equal diameter throughout. 

U. o. tortuosa. Twisted Elm. This is the only Elm that 
grows freely from cuttings. The wood of the tortuous parts 
of the trunk is valuable for the naves of wheels. 



U. c. umbraculifera (umbrella-bearing), 
form, with a dense, umbrella-like head. 



A compact-growing 



U. o. Timlnalls (twiggy). I. small. Branches numerous, 
slender, twig-like. A very distinct and elegant variety. 

U. o. vlrens (green). Kidbrook Elm. "Almost evergreen in a 
mild winter ; and, as such, is the most ornamental tree of the 
genus. It must not, however, be depended upon as a timber- 
tree, because, in some autumns, the frost kiUs the shoots. The 
bark is. red, and the tree of spreading habit. This, like 
If. c. stricta, grows well upon chalk." (Loudon.) 

U, carplnifolla (Hornbeam-leaved). A synonym of U. campestris. 

U. effusa (effuse). A synonym of (7. pedunculata. 

U. ftllva (fulvous). Slippery or Red Elm. Jl. nearly aessUe; 
perianth segments and stamens seven to nine. .fr. orbicular, 
eight to nine lines wide, not ciliated, the. cell pubescent. 
I. ovate-oblong, acuminate, doubly serrated, 4in. to Sin. long. 




'mm 



Fig. 140. LE4FV and Flower-bearino Twigs of Ulmus 

GLABRA. 
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very rough above, softly downy beneath, and slightly rough 
downwards, sweet-scented in drying. Branchlets downy ; buds 
before expansion, softly downy with rusty hairs. North America. 
A small or medium-sized tree, with tough, reddish wood, and 
a very mucilaginous inner bark. (B. M. PI. 233; T. S. M. 
p. 334.) 

U, glabra (smooth). Wych Elm. Jl. nearly sessile, five-cleft. 
,/>., samaras obovate, naked, deeply cloven, smaller than those 
of most other kinds, t elliptic-oblong, doubly serrated, smooth, 
very unequal at base, not elongated at the extremity, h. 60ft. 
to 80ft. Europe (Britain). See Fig. 140. (Sy. En. B. 1286, under 
name of U. sxiberosa glabra.) Hooker regards this as merely a 
form of W. campestri.-<. 

U. g, glandulosa (glandular). I. very glandular beneath. 

U. g. latifolia (broad-leaved). I. oblong, acute, very broad. 

U. g. major (greater). Canterbury Seedling. Of more vigorous 
growth than the type. 

U. g. mlcrophylla (small-leaved). I. small. 

U. g. pondula (pendulous). Downton Elm. A "weeping" 
variety. 

XT. g. variegata (variegated). I. variegated. 

U, g. vegeta (vigorous).* Chichester or Huntingdon Elm. The 
most vigorous kind of Elm propagated in British nurseries, 
often making shoots from 6ft. to lOtt. in length in one season. 
The tree attains a height of 3Qft. in ten years from the graft. 

tJ. major (greater). A form of U. montana. 

U. montana (mountain-loving).* Scotch or Wych Elm. fl. shortly 
pedicellate, five to seven-parted, fr., samaras oblong or nearly 
round, glabrous, slightly cloven. I. 3in. to 6in. long, often 
3in. in diameter, doubly and trebly serrated, cuspidate, unequally 
rounded or cordate at base, rough above, pubescent or nearly 
glabrous beneath. Branches long, spreading, h, 80ft. to 120ft. 
Europe (Britain), Siberia. (Sy. En. B. 1237.) Most of the 
following varieties are distinct and handsome trees, and are 
well wonh cultivating, either for use or for ornament : 

U. m. cebennensis (Cevennes). A variety of spreading habit, 
but of much less vigorous growth than the normal form. 

U. m. crlspa (curled). (. crisped, thickly plicate-rugose, irregu- 
larly incised-pinnatifid. Habit slender and stunted. SYN. 
XT. urticcBfolia. 

U. m. fastlglata (pyramidal). Exeter or Ford's Elm. J. pecu- 
liarly twisted, very harsh, feather-nerved, enfolding one side of 
the shoots, retaining their deep gi-een until they fall off. A 
very remarkable, pyramidal form. 

U. m, major (greater). I. faUing almost a month sooner than 
those of U. m. minor. This tree is of upright and rapid growth, 
with few branches ; in some stages, it approaches the habit of the 
type, but is of a more tapering form. 

U. m. minor (lesser). Compared with IT. m. major, this is of a 
more branching and spreading habit, of lower growth, with more 
twiggy shoots, which are more densely clothed with leaves. 

XT. m. nigra (black). Black Irish Elm. A spreading tree, with 
the habit of the normal form, but with more spreading leaves. 

U. m. pendula (pendulous). "A beautiful and highly charac- 
teristic tree, generally growing to one side, spreading its branches 
in a fan-like manner, and stretching them out sometimes hori- 
zontally, and at other times almost perpendicularly downwards, 
so that the head of the tree exhibits great variety of shape." 
(Loudon.) 

U. m. rugosa (wrinkled). Bark reddish-brown, cracking into 
short, regular pieces, very like that of Acer campestre. 

V. parvifolia (small-leaved), fl. shortly pedicellate ; perianth 
four or five-cleft, fr. small, ciliated. I. small, narrow-lanceolate, 
oblique at base, slightly acute or scarcely acuminate at apex, 
simply serrated; adults coriaceous, highly glabrous, or the middle 
nerve and under side sparsely puberulous. Branches twiggy, 
often arcuate-deflexed. China and Japan. A medium-sized or 
diminutive shrub, according to the soil in which it grows. 

U. pedunculata (pedunculate), fl. , perianth oblique ; stamens 
six to nine, often eight, shortly exserted ; pedicels slender, elon- 
gated, jointed ; inflorescence pendulous, fr. glabrous, except the 
densely-ciliated margin. I. ovate or obovate, acuminate, deeply 
and doubly serrated, slenderly membranous, softly pubescent 
beneath, h. 50ft. to 60ft. Europe, 1800. Syn. U. effusa. 

V. Roseelsii (Eoseels'). A synonym of U. eampestris aurea. 

U. suberosa (slightly erose). Cork-barked Elm. fl. stalked, 
four or flve-cleft. fr., samaras almost orbicular, deeply cloven, 
glabrous. I. pointed, rough, doubly and sharply serrated. 
Branches spreading, their bark corky, h. 60ft. to ICOft. 
Europe (Britain). According to Hooker, this is merely a form 
of U. eampestris. (Sy. En. B. 1285.) 

U. s. erecta (erect). This tree has a tall, narrow head, resembling 
that of the Cornish Elm (U. eampestris comubiensis) ; but it 
differs from that variety in having much broader leaves and a 
corky bark. 

tJ. s. foliis-variegatis (variegated-leaved). This is only dis- 
tinguished from the type by its variegated leaves. 

U. urticsefolia (Nettle-leaved). A synonym of U. montana erispa. 

Vol. IV. 



UIiITA. The average length of a man's arm — about 2ft. 
ULOSTOMA. A synonym of Gentiana (which see), 
ULUXIA. A synonym of Columellia (which see). 




Fig. 141. Simple Umbel op Astrantia hellebobifolia. 

UBIBIili. An inflorescence in which the flowers 
expand oentripetally, and their stalks radiate from a 
common centre. A simple Umbel is shown in Fig. 141. 

UniBIjIiIiATIi. Disposed in or resembling umbels. 

U]ytBE]:.I.i:T, UMBELLULA. a secondary or 
partial umbel ; an nmbel formed at the end of one of the 
rays of a general nmbel. 

UniBIiLLII'BK.S. A large natural order of herba- 
ceous or rarely woody plants, principally inhabiting the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers hermaphrodite or often 
polygamo-moncecious, rarely dioecious, umbellate or rarely 
capitate or whorled ; calyx five-lobed, or almost wanting ; 
petals five, valvate or sub-imbricate in bud, inserted out- 
side an epigynons disk, free, caducous, the points generally 
inflexed, sometimes two-cleft or two-parted, the outer often 
largest ; stamens five, alternate with, and inserted like, 
the petals ; filaments inflexed in bud ; anthers two-celled, 
introrse ; umbels simple, or often duplicate-compound, 
terminal, solitary or many in a panicle. Fruit dry, two- 
celled, dividing into two mericarps, the surface marked 
with ten more or less prominent ridges. Leaves usually 
alternate, entire or variously toothed, out, lobed, or pin- 
nate ; petioles usually dilated at base. Stem usually 
furrowed or channelled, knotty, fistular or full of pith. 
Among the useful Umbellifers, the following (indigenous to 
Britain) may be noted : Carrot (Daucus Carota), Chervil 
{AntJiriscus CerefoUum), Parsley (Carum Petroselinum), 
and Parsnip (Peucedanum sativum). The order embraces 
upwards of 150 genera and about 1300 species, few of 
which are remarkable for horticultural beauty. Illus- 
trative genera are : Apium, Daucus, Myrrhis, Narthex, 
Peucedamim, 8ium, Smyrnium. 

UMBELLIFEROUS. Umbel-bearing. 

UMBELLULABiIA (a diminutive from unibella, a. 
sunshade, an umbel ; in allusion to the form of inflores- 
cence). Stns. Drimophylhmi, OreodapJine. Oed. Lau- 
rinece. A monotypic genus. The species is a half-hardy, 
tall, evergreen tree or (on mountains) shrub, emitting a 
strong odour of camphor. For culture, see Laurns. 
U. eallfornioa (Californian). Californian Sassafras, fl. greenish- 
yellow, shortly pedicellate, in solitary, cano-pubescent or gla- 
brous umbels ; perianth tube very short, the limb of six segments ; 
involucres pedunculate, solitary in the upper axils, or clustered 
at the tips of the branches, very caducous. June. I. alternate, 
highly odorous, lanceolate-oblong, slightly narrowed at both 
ends, 2in. to 4iin. long, penniveined and singularly reticulated. 
Branchlets twiggy, slender, mostly glabrous, h. sometimes as 
much as 100ft. California, 1862. Syns. Oeotea califomioa, Oreo- 
daphne caUfornica (B. M. 5320)» 

UIIIBEK MOTHS. Under this name are included 
two species of Geometer Moths, belonging to the genus 
Kybemia (which see), viz., E. defoliaria, or the Mottled 

R 
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IXmber Moths— comtinued. 
Umber (see Pig. 142), and if. aurantiaria, or the Scarce 
Umber. The latter species, despite its popular name, is 
by no means rare, while the former is abundant ; though 
neither species is often seen, owing to the perfect insects 
appearing towards the end of autumn, and being nocturnal 
in their habits. The females have only stumps of wings, 
and, being totally unable to fly, they have to crawl up 
the tree trunks to lay their eggs on the buds. The males 
have large, conspicuous wings, and fly in search of the 
females. The two species of Umber Moths are nearly 
alike in size and form, but differ in colours and markings. 




Fig. 142. Mottled TJmber Moth (Hybernia defoliaria), 
showing Male, Female, and Larva. 



The Mottled Umber has the body brown, with two rows 
of dark spots on the back of the abdomen. The fore wings 
of the male are usually pale brown, with two dark brown, 
rather irregular cross-bands, and a dark central spot, and the 
hind wings are paler, with a brown central spot. In some 
males, the wings are reddish-brown, closely sprinkled with 
darker dots, and other variations are not rare. The larva 
feeds on almost all kinds of trees. It is cylindrical, and 
rather slender, with six true legs in front, and four prologs 
or claspers behind. The back is brown, bordered on each 
side by a narrow, waved, black band, and crossed by grey 
markings. The sides are bright yellow ; but the spiracles 
are white, and are surrounded by brown spots. 

The Scarce Umber Moth has the body orange-brown, 
with darker spots, as in the other species. The fore wings 
of the male are dull orange, with three darker narrow 
cross-bars, two near the base, and the other beyond the 
middle. Beyond the latter, near the margin, is a row of 
brownish spots. The hind wings are paler, and all the 
wings have a dark central dot. The larva feeds on White- 
thorn, and occasionally on Oak and Birch. It is at flrst 
deep yellow, but when full fed it is dark dusky-green, with 
a pale brown stripe down the middle of the back. 

The pupffi of both species are protected in slight cocoons 
on the surface of the ground. 

Remedies. The females are unable to fly on to the trees ; 
and they may be prevented from crawling up if a ring of 
tar and cart-grease, mixed in equal parts, is painted on 
the trunk near the ground, or on a belt of cloth or paper, 
or on a straw rope, fastened around jthe tree. The larvse 



Umber Moths — continued. 
may be shaken off by jarring the branches, and should be 
collected on sheets of cloth or paper and destroyed. All 
surface rubbish that could shelter the pupae should be 
cleared off. 

UMBILICATIa. Navel-like ; depressed in the centre. 

nMBILICTTS. Included under Cotyledon (which 

see). 

TTMBOBTATI!. Bound, with a projecting point in the 
centre, like the boss or umbo of an ancient shield ; e.g., the 
pileus of many Agarics. 

UMBRACULIFORM. UmbreUa-shaped. 

XJMBBELLA LEAF. See Diphylleia 
cymosa. 

TJMBREI.I.A FINE, or FABASOL 
FIB. See Sciadopitys verticillata. 

UMBRELLA FLANT. See Sazifraga 
peltata. 

UMBRELLA TREE. See Magnolia 
Umbrella and Thespesia popnlnea. 

UMBRELLAWORT. See Ozybaphns. 

UXAITUEA. A synonym of Stemodia 
(which see). 

UNARMED. Destitute of prickles, spines, 
or other hard projections ; pointless. 

UNCARIA (from uncus, a hook; the old 
petioles are converted into hooked spin'es). 
Stns. Agylophora, Ourouparia. Oed. Bu- 
iiacece. A genus comprising about thirty 
species of stove, climbing shrubs, all tropical 
Asiatic, except one African and one American. 
Flowers yellowish, in globose, axillary, pedun- 
culate, solitary or paniculate heads; calyx tube 
spindle-shaped, the limb flve-lobed or parted; 
corolla tube long, funnel-shaped, the limb of 
five valvate lobes ; stamens five, on the glabrous 
throat of the corolla; peduncles often headless, 
converted into hooked tendrils. Leaves op- 
posite, shortly petiolate ; stipules entire or bifid. TJ. 
Gambier, the only species calling for description here, 
thrives in a compost of loam, sand, and peat. Propaga- 
tion may be effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under 
a, glass, in heat. 

U. Gambler (Gambier). Gambier Catechu, ji. pedicellate; 
calyx tomentose ; corolla ^in. long ; peduncles eQi axillary, 
bracteate in the middle, rarely more than lin. long. May. 
I. ovate or ovate-lanceolate, obtusely sub-caudate or acuminate, 
4in. to 5in. long, coriaceous, glabrous, h. 10ft. India, 1825. The 

fambier of commerce is obtained from this species. (B. M. PI. 
39.) 



A synonym of Harpago- 



UNCARIA (of Burchell). 
phytum (which see). 

UNGATE, UNCIFORM, UNCINATE. Bent or 
curved at the tip like a hook. 

UNCIFERA (from uncus, a hook, and fero, to bear ; 
alluding to the curved process to which the pollen 
masses are attached). Ord. Orchidece. A small genus 
(three species) of stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of 
Khasya. Flowers rather small or mediocre, very shortly 
pedicellate, in lateral, dense, spike-like racemes ; sepals 
sub- equal, free; petals similar or rather smaller; lip 
aflixed to the base of the column, the base produced in a 
rather long, curved spur ; lateral lobes small, the middle 
one entire or slightly three-lobed ; pollen masses two. 
Leaves distichous ; sheaths persistent, clothing the stem. 
U. heteroglossa, the only species introduced, is mainly 
of botanical interest. It thrives on a block or in a 
basket. 
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U. lieteroglOBBa (variable-lipped), fi. white (?); sepals and 
petals oblong, blunt; lip noUowed out, the front border 
thickened ; spur ascending, hooked ; raceme rather short, pale, 
closely speckled with red. 1878. 

UNCINATE. See TJxLCa.te. 

TTNDER-SKRUB. A small, woody plant, the ends 
of its branches perishing annually. 

UNEDO. A synonym of Arbutus (which see). 

UNEQUALLY PINNATE. Pinnate, with an odd, 
terminal leaflet. 

UNGNADIA (named after Baron von Ungnad, the 
introducer of the Horse Chestnut). Ord. Sapimdacece. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a half-hardy shrub 
or small tree, allied to Pavia. It is best grown in the 
open air in summer, and remoyed to a cool conservatory 
for winter. It will thrive in almost any soil, and may be 
propagated by layering, or by imported seeds. 

U. spedosa (showy), fi. pink, polygamous, in lateral, aggre- 
gated corymbs or fascicles ; calyx sub-equal, four or five- 
partite ; petals four or five, sub-equal, the claws connate- 
crested at apex ; stamens seven to ten. June. I. alternate, 
exstipulate, impari-pinnate ; leaflets six or seven pairs, 4in. 
long, very shortly petiolulate, ovate-lanceolate, obtuse and 
acuminate, the termmal one long-petiolulate. Texas, 1850. 
(F. d. S. 1059.) 

UNGUACHA. A synonym of Stryclinos (which 
see). 

UNGUICULATE. A term applied to petals which 
have an unguis or stalk. 

UNI. This term, used in Latin compounds, signifies 
one ; e.g.., TJniflorous, one-flowered ; TJnijugate, of one 
pair ; Unilateral, one-sided ; Unisexual, of one sex, having 
stamens only or pistils only. 

UNICOBN BEETLE {Copris lunaris). This can 
scarcely be included among Garden Insects, strictly so 
called; yet a brief notice of it will not be out of place, as 
it may at times be found in gardens in the South-east of 
England, especially around London, and is sure to attract 
notice on account of the curious horn on the head. The 




Fig. 143. Male Unicorn Beetle (Copris lunaris), about 
twice the natural size. 



general form is shown in Fig. 143, which is, however, 
about twice the natural size. The colour is glossy black, 
with a fringe of chestnut hairs round the edge of the 
body. The head and thorax of the males bear outgrowths 
or horns, as shown in the figure. The wing-oases are 
grooved lengthwise. The horns of the females are much 
less conspicuous. These Beetles are beneficial, rather 
than otherwise, in gardens, inasmuch as the females make 
burrows in the soil, and carry dung into them for the 
nourishment of the larvse, which are hatched from eggs 
deposited among it. 

UNICOKN PLANT. A common name for Martynia 
lutea and M. prohoscidea. 

UNINTEBBUPTEU. Consisting of regularly in- 
creasing or diminishing parts, or of parts of the same 
size. 



UNIOLA (from unns, one ; so-called by Linnaeus owing 
to the union of the glumes). Spike Grass. SvNs. Ohas- 
manthium, Trisiola. Ord. Graminew. A small genus 
(four species) of hardy and half-hardy, perennial Grasses, 
natives of North America. Spikelets closely many- 
flowered, very flat and two-angled; glumes lanceolate, 
compressed-keeled ; stamens three ; panicles sometimes 
elongated, sometimes ample, loose or dense. Leaves flat 
or convolute. Perhaps the most ornamental species are 
described below. Seeds should be sown, in early spring, 
in the open border. 

U. latlfolia (broad-leaved), fl. acute, ciliated on the keel, all 
but the lowest perfect and monandrous ; spikelets at length 
oblong, l^in. tQ 2in. long, hanging on long pedicels ; panicle 
loose. August. I. nearly lin. broad, flat. Culm 2ft. to 4ft. high. 
(B. H. vii., p. 192.) 

U. panlculata (prominent - panicled). J!, glabrous, bluntish, 
several of the lower ones sterile, the fertile ones with three 
stamens ; spikelets ovate, liin. to 2in. long, on short pedicels ; 
panicle open, elongated. I. narrow, convolute when dry. Culm 
elongated, h. 4ft. to 8ft. 

UNISEMA. A synonym of Pontederia (which 
see). 

UNONA (probably a variation from Anona, an allied 
genus). Obd. Anonacece. A genus embracing eighteen 
species of stove trees or climbing shrubs ; four or five are 
found in Africa and the rest in tropical Asia. Flowers 
mostly solitary, axillary or extra-axillary, rather large ; 
sepals three, valvate ; petals six, valvate or open in 
estivation, biseriate ; stamens numerous, tetragonal- 
ouneate. Leaves alternate, entire, exstipulate. Several 
species have been introduced, but are probably lost to 
cultivation. 

UPAS-TKEE. See Antiaris toxicaria. 

UPLAND WILLOW OAK. See Quercus cinerea. 

UPRIGHT PORTUGAL LAUREL. A common 
name for Cerasus Insitanica myxtifolia (which see). 

URALEPIS. A synonym of Triodia (which see). 

URALEPSIS. See Triodia. 

URANANTHUS. A synonym of Eustoma (which 
see). 

URANIA. A synonym of Ravenala (which see). 

URARIA (from o^lra, a, tail; alluding to the bracts). 
Stn. Doodia (of Eoxburgh). Okd. Leguminosce. A genus 
embracing eight species of stove, suffrnticose perennials, 
inhabiting tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. Flowers 
very numerous, minute, racemose ; calyx tube very short, 
the two upper teeth short, the three lower ones usually 
elongated ; standard broad ; wings adhering to the obtuse 
keel; stamens diadelphous. Leaves stipellate; leafiets 
one to nine. Several species have been introduced ; but 
it is doubtful whether any are in cultivation. Those 
described below thrive in a compost of sand, loam, and 
peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

U. crinita (hairy), fi. purplish, ^in, long; racemes dense, 
above 1ft. long. July. I., upper ones three to seven-foliolate ; 
leaflets oblong, sub-coriaceous, green and smooth above, paler 
and reticulate-veined beneath, 4in. to 6in. long, l^in. to 2in. 
broad, rounded at base. h. 3ft. to 5ft. India. 

U. picta (painted), fi. purple ; corolla slightly exserted ; racemes 
dense, cylindrical, 'bin. to 12in. long. July. L, leaflets four to 
six, rarely nine, linear, rigidly sub-coriaceous, glabrous above, 
minutely pubescent beneath. Stems robust, flnely downy. 
A. 3ft. to 6ft. Himalayas, Philippines, &c., 1788. 

URCEOLARIA (of Cothenius). A synonym of 
Schradera (which see). 

URCEOLARIA (of Herbert). A synonym of Urceo- 
lina (which see). 

URCEOLATE. Hollow and contracted at or below 
the mouth, like a pitcher. 
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URCEOLIITA (from urceolus, a small onp or pitcher ; 
allnding to the shape of the perianth). Stns. Collania, 
Urceolaria (of Herbert). Including Leperiza (in part), 
Pentlandia, and SpJimrotele (of Link). Oed. AmarylUdew. 
A small genus (three species) of greenhouse, bulbous 
plants, inhabiting the Andes of South America. Flowers 
many in an umbel, rather long - pedicellate ; perianth 
erect, at length recurved or pendulous, contracted above 
the ovary, and then enlarged into an oblong-tubular or 
ureeolate throat or limb, the lobes sub-equal, connivent 
or connate, shortly spreading at apex; stamens equally 
affixed to the throat, often exceeding the perianth; fila- 
ments straight ; involucral bracts two, scarious ; scape 
solid. Leaves flat, ovate, oblong, or narrow,^ contracted 
into the petioles. For culture, see Amaryllis. 

U. aurea (golden). A garden synonym of If. pmdula. 

U. latifolia (broad-leaved). ;!., peiianth segments yellowish-red, 
greenish at apex, ovate, minutely acuminate, connivent, equal ; 
scape erect, 1ft. or more high, solitary, terete. April. I petio- 
late, oblong, acute, 1ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, striated above, 
shining, nerved beneath, glabrous. Syn. Leperiza latifoha 
(B. M. 4952). 

U.inlmata (scarlet), fl. nodding ; perianth cinnabar-red or scarlet, 
l^in. long, glabrous, the segments broadly ovate, acute ; scape 
erect, slightly twisted above. Sin. to 14in. long. September. 
I. one or two, lanceolate, acute, narrowed and snb-petiolate, 
6in. to Sin. long, striated above, the margins reflexed. Bulb 
as large as a walnut. 1836. Syn. Penflaniia latifolia (B. B. 
1839, 63). 




Fig. 114. UncEOLiKA pendula. 



U. pendnla (pendulous). Drooping Urn Flower. /?. pendent ; 
perianth yellow in the basal half, green above, margined with 
white, 2in. long ; segments lanceolate, concave, the three outer 
ones longer. June. I. solitary or twin, long-petiolate, erect, 
many-nerved, glabrous ; petioles terete, compressed above. See 
Fig. 144 (for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons). (B. M. 5464.) Syns. U. aurea (of gardens), Collania 
urceolata. 

URECHITES (from oura, a tail, and EcMtes, an allied 
genus; in allusion to the twisted appendages of the corolla). 
Oed. ApocynacecE. A small genus (four species ?) of pros- 
trate or twining, glabrous or puberulous, stove under- 
shrubs, natives of the West Indies and Mexico. Flowers 
usually ample ; calyx five-parted, glandular inside at base ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a short, cylindrical tube, a long 
tubular-campanulate throat, and five broad, twisted lobes ; 
stamens affixed at the top of the tube ; racemes simple, 
often few-flowered, or reduced to two flowers. Leaves 
opposite, penniveined. Only one species calls for mention 
here. For culture, see Dipladenia. 

U. sub-erecta (nearly erect), fl. full-yellow, large, on short 
pedicels ; peduncle terminal, hairy, bearing a loose, four to six- 
flowered cyme. May. I. shortly petiolate, ovate or oval, nearly 
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elliptical, but rather acute at each end ; young ones (and branches) 
loosely silky. Stem shrubby in the older portions. New 
Grenada, 1845. Syns. Dipladenia flava (B. M. 4702), Echites mb- 
erecta (B. M. 1064). 

UBiEITA (from Uren, the Malabar name). Indian 
Mallow. Oed. Malvacece. A small genus (four or five 
species) of stove herbs or under-shmbs, inhabiting the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. Flowers small, 
sessile or shortly pedunculate, usually clustered ; bracteoles 
five, adnate to the five-cleft or five-toothed calyx ; petals 
five ; staminal tube truncate or minutely toothed Leaves 
often angular or lobed. The species are mostly unin- 
teresting. U. lobata, the only one calling for mention, 
thrives in any light, rich soil. Propagation may be effected 
by seeds. 

U. lobata (lobed-leaved). fl. pink ; bracteoles oblong-lanceolate, 
equalling the calyx. Summer. (. cordate, five to seven-lobed, 
the lobes acute or obtuse ; petioles usually shorter than the 
blades India. A very variable, more or less hairy, annual 
herb. (B. M. 3943.) 

URGINIiA (from the name of an Arab tribe, Ben 
Urgin, in Algeria). Including Squilla. Oed. Idliaceae. 
A genus comprising about two dozen species of stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, bulbous plants, natives of Europe, 
the Mediterranean region, the East Indies, and tropical 
and South Africa. Flowers usually numerous, in a ter- 
minal raceme, rather small or mediocre, on articulated 
pedicels ; perianth whitish or rarely pale yellowish or pink, 
"at length deciduous ; segments six, distinct, nearly equal, 
oampanulate-connivent or spreading ; stamens six ; scape 
simple, leafless ; bracts small, scarious. Leaves radical, 
sometimes very narrow-linear, sometimes broadly loriform 
or nearly oblong. The bulbs of U. maritima are well- 
known in medicine as Squills. The species best known 
in gardens are here described. With the exception of 
U. maritima, all are natives of South Africa, and require 
greenhouse heat. For culture, see Scilla. 

U. altissima (very tall), fl., perianth nearly campanulate, three 
to four lines long, the s^ments whitish, with a purplish-green 
keel, ligulate ; pedicels slightly spreading or ascending, the lower 
ones six to nine lines long ; raceme cylindrical, dense, 1ft. to 2ft 
long, IJin. to 2in. broad ; scape 2ft. to 3ft. long, Jin. or more 
thick. May. I. five or six, lorate-lanceolate, glabrous, 1ft. to 
lift, long, liin. to 2in. broad at base, acute at apex. Bulb 
globose, 4in. to 6in. thick. 1789. Syn. Drimia altissima (B. M. 
1074). 

TJ. exuviata (stripped), fl. , perianth five to six lines long, the 
segments whitish, purple-keeled ; pedicels ascending, the lower 
ones four to six lines long ; raceme rather dense, ten to 
twenty-flowered, 2in. to 4in. long. Jime. I. two to four, hard, 
semi-terete, glabrous, flexuous, lin. to l^in. long, half to three- 
quarters of a line broad. Bujb globose, lin. to Igin. thick, the 
outer scales long-produced, transversely striped. 1795. " Jacquin 
applied the specific name of exuviata from some resemblance in 
the membranous tunics of the bulb to the sloughs annually 
cast by snakes." Syn. Allmca exuviata (B. M. 871). 

U. filifolia (thread-leaved), fl., perianth three to four lines long, 
the segments whitish, purple-keeled, oblong ; pedicels three 
to six lines long ; raceme rather dense, six to twenty-flowered ; 
scape erect, slender, 6in. to 15in. long. June. I. three to six, 
filiform, hard, glabrous, flexuous, Sin. to 12in. long, a quarter to 
half a line thick. Bulb globose, lin. thick, fuscous-tunicated. 
1S20. Syn. Altnica filifolia (B. B. 557). 

U. fragrans (fragrant), fl. odorous ; perianth five to six lines long, 
the segments whitish, purple-keeled, oblong; pedicels four to 
six lines long ; raceme rather loose, twelve to twenty-flowered, 
4in. to 6in. long ; scape slender, terete, glaucous, 1ft. long. July. 
I. twelve to twenty, semi-terete, glabrous, persistent, 6in. to 8in. 
long, half a line broad. Bulb globose, liin. to 2in. thick. 1791. 
Syn. Allmca fugax (B. H. 311). 

TJ. maritima (sea-loving).* Sea Onion ; Squills, fl., perianth 
three to four lines longj the segments whitish, with a greenish- 
purple keel ; pedicels six to nine lines long ; raceme dense, 1ft. 
or more long ; scape 1ft. to 3ft. long, terete, reddish. Autumn. 
I. appearing in spring, ten to twenty, lanceolate, fleshy-herba- 
ceous, glaucous-green, glabrous, 1ft. to lift, long, 2in. to 4in. 
broad above the middle. Bulb ovoid, 4in. to 6in. thick. 
Mediterranean region, 1829. Half-hardy. Syns. IT. Scilla 
(B, M. PI. 2S1), Ornithogalum .SguiUa (B. M. 918). 

U. physodes (bladder-like), fl., perianth iin. long, the segments 
whitish, purple-keeled ; pedicels eight to ten lines long ; raceme 
rather dense, thirty to sixty-flowered, 3in. to 5in. long, cylindrical ; 
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scape slender, 5in. long. June. (. five or six, lanceolate, fleshy- 
herbaceous, glabrous, bin. to 9in. long, lin. to IJiu. broad. Bulb 
puralish, liin. to IJin. thick. 1804. Syn. Albuca physodes (B. M. 

U. SclUa (Scilla). A synonym of U. maritima. 

UKIITZ!. An excellent manure, because of the aub- 
stanoes contained in it. Of these, one of the most im- 
portant is Ammonia, either uncombined, or united with 
various acids to form compounds. From these substances 
plants are able to obtain the Nitrogen required for the pro- 
duction of protoplasm. There are also various mineral 
compounds in solution in Urine, in a form available for 
plants ; in fact, the Urine of most animals is of more 
value as a manure than their solid excrement. Analysis 
of various Urines gives the following results ; Urine of 
cattle contains 8 per cent, of solid matters ; of horses, 
11 per cent. ; of sheep, 13 per cent. ; of pigs, 25 per 
cent.; and of man, from 3 to 6 per cent. Amongst the 
substances in Urine are Carbonates, Phosphates, Chlorides, 
and Sulphates of Ammonia, and of other alkaUes, along 
with a good deal of Urea and of Uric Acid. The two last 
substances readily undergo chemical changes into Ammonia 
and its compounds. The addition to the Urine of Gypsum, 
or of coarse Sulphuric Acid, forms Sulphate of Ammonia, 
and thus prevents the loss of the Ammonia by evapora- 
tion into the atmosphere. Urine should be permitted 
to become stale or to putrefy before being applied to the 
soil. It is a very valuable manure for almost all kinds 
of garden produce and fruit-trees ; and, when diluted 
with three or four times its bulk of water, may be employed 
in the fluid state. It may also be mixed up- as a compost 
with soil and vegetable refuse. The mass should be 
allowed to ferment for some time, and may then be 
applied like ordinary farm-yard manure. Owing to its 
very strong and unpleasant smell when stale, Urine 
should not be freely used close to houses. Instead of 
being allowed to run to waste, as it so often is, arrange- 
ments should be made for collecting the farm-yard Urine 
into a tank, and for storing it up for use as described 
above. 

UKSr FLOWER, SKOOFIXG. See Urceoliua 
pendula. 

UBOCYSTIS (from oura, a tail or stalk, and kystis, 
a vessel or bladder ; in allusion to the stalked, vesicular 
spores). This is one of the genera included in the group 
of Fungi known to botanists as the XJstilaginei, and 
in popular language as Smuts, from their loose, dark 
spores giving a dirty appearance to the plants in which 
they grow. The Fungi in this genus are parasites ; they 
grow for a while inclosed in the tissues of living plants ; 
then, when the spores ripen, they form dark swellings, 
whose growth bursts the outer tissues of the host-plant, 
and discloses the powdery mass of spores. The parts in 
which these are formed are usually much swollen and 
distorted. The spores of TJrocystis vary a good deal in 
size and form, but usually consist of a layer of rather 
small cells, surrounding a larger central cell, which is the 
one actively concerned in the development of new mycelium 
when the spore is kept in a warm, moist atmosphere. The 
spores are fixed on the tips of branches till ripe, when 
they faU from the stalks. The species of TJrocystis are 
hurtful to cultivated plants, and the following occur in 
Britain : U. Viola grows in petioles and other organs of 
the Sweet Violet ( Viola odorata) ; U. Anemones is very 
common on various kinds of Anemone, and on allied 
plants ; and U. sorosporioides occurs on leaves and 
flowers of Thalictrum. 

For remedies, see Ustilago. 

UBOFEDIUIffi. Included under Selenipedium 
(which see). 

UBOFHTALITM. A synonym of Dipcadi (which 
see). 



UBOSEINITEBA (named after G. Ure Skinner, a 
merchant and collector of Central American plants). 
Oed. Scrophularinece. A genus consisting of a couple 
of species of softly villous, stove herbs, natives of Central 
America and Mexico. Flowers rosy-violet, rather large, 
deolinate, shortly pedicellate, with two bristly bracts at 
base ; calyx tubular- campanulate, with four or five short, 
bristly teeth; corolla tube elongated, enlarged above, 
the limb of five scarcely unequal, spreading lobes ; 
stamens four, included; style elongated, very shortly 
bifid; spike or raceme terminal, dense, secnnd. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, soft, crenate. 8. spectahilis, the only 
species introduced, thrives in sandy loam. It may be 
increased by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in heat. 

U. spectabllis (showy). Jl. in sessile, terminal, very close 
spikes about 3in. long ; calyx small, hairy, four-toothed ; 
corolla smooth, l^in. long, funnel-shaped. July. I. oblong, 
toothed, 2in. to 4in. long. h. 1ft. to IJft. Mexico, 1856. Plant 
grey with close hairs. (B. M. 5009 ; F. d. S. 1433.) 

UROSFATHA (from oura, a tail, and spatJia, a 
spathe ; referring to the long-pointed spathe in most of 
the species). Oed. Aroidece (Araceoe). A genus com- 
prising about ten species of stove, marsh-loving herbs, 
with thick rhizomes, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, the lower ones sterile ; spathe erect, 
closed at base, at length opening, long-narrowed above, 
straight, decurved, or twisted, persistent ; spadix sessile 
or nearly so, inappendioulate, much shorter than the 
spathe ; perianth segments and stamens four to six ; 
peduncle elongated. Leaves few, hastate-sagittate, with 
diverging nerves or nearly parallel ribs ; petioles 
elongated, sheathing at base. The two introduced species 
thrive in light, loamy soil, and require an abundance 
of water when growing. They may be propagated by 
division of the rootstock. 

U. desciscens (degenerate). Jl., spathe brown and claret- 
coloured, convolute below, gaping above, long-acuminate, in- 
curved or arcuate ; spadix sessile, cylindroid, obtuse, shorter 
than the spathe tube ; peduncle equalling the petioles. I. 
broadly lobed, the anterior one triangular, acuminate, the 
posterior rather longer, oblong, acuminate, very inequilateral ; 
petioles smooth, nearly twice the length of the blades, h. 3ft. 
Brazil, 1860. 

V. sagittifoUa (sagittate-leaved). Jl., spathe yellowish-green 
or deep green, mottled or blotched with grey or rosy-red, 
lanceolate, long-acuminate ; spadix green, cylindrical, a quarter 
to one-fifth the length of the spathe. I. broadly lobed, hastate- 
sagittate, the anterior lobe lanceolate-triangular, acuminate ; 
basal lobes rather longer, oblong-lanceolate ; petioles slightly 
scabrous or scabrid, warted. Para, 1866. " U. eleffans, U. fjrandis, 
v. picturata, U. spectabilis, and U. splendetis, all from Para, are 
garden names for what are probably varieties of this species " 
(N. E. Brown;. 

UROSFljlMtIU]yi (from ouros, a. tail, and spertnuTn, 
a seed ; alluding to the beaked achenes). Sheep's Beard. 
Stn. Arnopogon. Ord. Compositce. A small genus (two 
species) of hardy, annual or biennial, slightly-branched 
herbs, natives of the Mediterranean region. Flower- 
heads yellow, long-pedunculate at the tips of the branches ; 
involucre campanulate, with seven or eight bracts in one 
series, spiny outside ; receptacle conical, naked ; ray 
florets ligulate, truncately five-toothed at apex ; achenes 
beaked. Leaves radical or alternate, deeply toothed or 
lyrate-pinnatifid ; cauline ones amplexicaul. Only one 
species calls for mention here. It is a biennial, of easy 
culture in common soil. 

U. Dalechampii (Dalechamp's). Jl.-heads on naked peduncles ; 
involucre velvety-pubescent. June. /. variously runcinate, 
toothed, h. lift. South Europe, 1739. Syn. Arnopogon 
Dalechampii (B. M. 1623 ; S. F. G. 780). 

URSINIA (named after John Ursinus, of Eegensburg, 
1608-1666, who wrote an "Arboretum Biblicum"). In- 
cluding Sphenogyne. Ord. Compositoe, A genus com- 
prising fifty-four species of greenhouse or half-hardy, 
annual or perennial herbs or shrubs, natives of South 
Africa, one also extending to Abyssinia. Flower-heads 
solitary or loosely paniculate, heterogamous ; involucre 
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TTrsinia — continued. 
hemispherieal or broadly oampanulate, with several series 
of imbricated bracts ; receptacle paleaceous ; ray florets 
wholly yellow or purplish outside ; disk yellow ; aohenes 
glabrous or pubescent. Leaves alternate, serrated, pin- 
natifid, or often pinnately dissected. A selection of the 
best-known species is here given. They are very elegant 
plants, and succeed in a compost of loam and peat. 
U. anthemoides and U. pulchra may be increased by seeds. 
The rest are greenhouse shrubs, cuttings of which will 
root readily in sand, under a glass. 

TJ. abrotanlfolia (Sonthernwood-leaved). fl. -heads solitary on 
tomentose peduncles 6in. to lOin. long ; ray florets wholly 
yellow. July. I. bi-tripinnatisect, l^in. to 2in. long ; segments 
narrow - linear, divergent, acute, the lowest short and nearly 
simple. Branches erect, curved, leafy, clothed with pale, woolly 
hairs, h. Iffc. to 2ft. 1789. Syn. Sphenogyne abrotanifolia. 

U. anthemoides (Chamomile-like). fi.-heads on long, naked, 
drooping peduncles ; ray florets purplish outside. August. 
I. either pinnatipartite or sub - pinnatipartite ; lobes linear- 
filiform, acute or mucronate, the lower shorter or very small, 
the upper trifid or spinulose, spreading, h. 3in. to 12m. 1774 
Half-hardy annual. Syns. Arctotis anthemoides (B. M. S't^), 
SpheTiogyne anthemoides, 

U. crittamifolia (Samphire-leaved).* fi.-heads lin. to liln. in 
diameter, on peduncles 3in. to lOin. long ; ray florets wholly 
bright yellow. July. I. pinnatipartite or trifld, l^in. to 2in. 
long ; lobes linear-filiform, semi-terete, acute, the lower ones 
short or obsolete, the rest elongated, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1768. Erect 
and densely leafy. Syn. Sphenogyne crithmifolia (B. M. 3042). 

U. dentata (toothed). Ji.-heads rather small ; ray fiorets coppery 
beneath: peduncles 6in. to 9in. long, one-headed. June. I. pin^ 



natipartite, iin. to |in. long ; lobes short, entirt or trifid, the 
teeth tipped with a bristle. Branches curved, closely leafy. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1787. Syn. Sphenogyne dentata. 



U. pllifera (bristle-bearing), fi.-heads on long, sub-hispid pedi- 
cels ; ray florets purplish outside. December. I. pinnatisect, 
fleshy, spreading, shortly hispid; lobes linear, tipped with a 
bristle. 1821. Shrub diffuse. Syn. Sphenogyne pilifera (B. E. 
604). 

U. pulchra (pretty).* fi.-heads bright orange ; ray florets some- 
what lanceolate, bitten at the extremities. June and July. 
I. twice pinnate, sessile ; leaflets linear, acute, somewhat re- 
curved. Stems roundish, slightly declinate at the base, as- 
cending, branched, smooth, h. lit. Native place unknown. 
1836. Hardy annual. Syn. Sphenogyne speciosa (P. M. B. vi., 
p. 77). 

TJBiTICA (the old Latin name used by Horace and 
Pliny, from uro, to burn ; referring to the stinging pro- 
perties of most species). Nettle. Obd. TJrticacece. A 
genus comprising abont thirty species of greenhouse or 
hardy, annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubby at base, 
armed with stinging hairs ; they are broadly dispersed 
over temperate and sub - temperate regions. Flowers 
monoecious or dioecious ; clusters oymulose, spicate, 
racemose, or paniculate ; inflorescence unisexual or an- 
drogynous. Leaves opposite, petiolate, toothed or incised- 
lobed. The British Flora includes 17. dioica (the young 
leaves of which are a good pot-herb), U. pilulifera (the 
most virulent native Nettle), and U. urens. The stinging 
effects of U. urentissima (Devil's Leaf), a native of Timor, 
are said to be so violent as to last for twelve months, 
and sometimes to cause death. Many species produce 
excellent fibre, and several are considered to possess 
medicinal properties. None are of any horticultural value. 
U. involucrata (involucred). A synonym of Pilea pubescens. 
U. reticulata (reticulated). A synonym of Filea reticulata. 

UB.TICACE2:. A natural order of trees, shrubs, or 
herbs, broadly dispersed over the temperate and warmer 
regions of the globe. Flowers unisexual or rarely poly- 
gamous, regular or by reduction irregular; perianth 
simple, oalycine; stamens of the male flowers as many 
as the perianth segments, very rarely fewer or rather 
more, the anthers ovate or oblong; staminodes of the 
females rare, the ovary superior, or in a few genera more 
or less inferior ; primary inflorescence centripetal, axillary 
or at the nodes, never terminal ; ultimate inflorescence 
normally centrifugal, oymulose ; bracts often small or 
wanting ; braoteoles minute or wanting, sometimes con- 
spicuous. Fruit indehiscent, one-seeded. Leaves alter- 



Urticaceee — contmaed. 
nate or rarely opposite, entire, toothed, lobed, or palmately 
parted, not pinnate, very rarelj> pinnatifid. Among the 
more important members of this order the following may 
be enumerated : Breadfruit-tree (Artocarpus mcisa), Elm 
(Vlmus), Fig (Ficus Carica), Hemp (Cannabis sativa). 
Hop (Humulus Lupulus), Indiarubber - plant (Ficus 
elastica). Mulberry (Morus alia and M. nigra). Several 
of the species are valuable timber trees. The order 
is divided into eight tribes : Artocarpeos, OannabinecB, 
Celtidew, Conocephalece, MoretB, TheVygonece, TJlmetB, and 
XJrticece. It embraces nearly 110 genera and 1500 species. 
Examples : Artocarpus, Cannabis, Ficus, Humulus, Morus, 
Ulmus, Urtica. 

UKVILLEA (named after Capt. Dumont D'UrviUe, of 
the French navy, an acute botanist, who was sent out to 
ascertain the fate of La Peyrouse). Okd. SapindacecB. 
A genus comprising about half a score species of climbing 
or twining, stove shrubs, inhabiting tropical America. 
Flowers whitish, in axillary racemes ; peduncles bearing 
two tendrils at the apex. Leaves alternate, stipulate; 
leaflets entire or deeply toothed, sometimes pellucid-dotted. 
One or two species have been introduced, but they are 
unworthy of cultivation. U. ferruginea is now and then 
met with in botanic gardens, and is interesting on account 
of the peculiar structure of its triquetrous stems. 

USTIiIMA (of Cavanilles). Included under Mauran- 
dya (which see). 

nSTILAGINEI (named from Ustilago, the largest 
genus in the group). This is the scientific name of the 
Fungi included under the popular name of Smut, under 
which name is given a short account of them, and of the 
characters by which the more important genera are dis- 
tiuguished from one another. The mycelium seems to 
enter, usually, into seedling plants, and to make its way 
among the cells of all parts; but while the reproductive 
organs (spores) of some species may be formed in masses 
in almost any part of the host-plant, those of certain others 
are produced only in the reproductive organs (stamens or 
ovaries), or in the leaves. Several examples are mentioned 
under Sm.ut. See also TTstilagfo. 

TTSTILAGO (from ustus, burnt ; in allusion to the 
scorched appearance of the organs of the host-plants in 
which the spores are developed). A genus of Fnngi, 
belonging to the group Ustilaginei (see Sm.nt). It is 
distinguished from the other genera in the group by the 
spores, each being a single, isolated, roundish or angular 
cell, which germinates by a mycelium filament pushed 
out at one side. The spores are usually brown, dark 
purple, or nearly black, when in mass. Ustilago may be 
regarded as nearly typical of the Ustilaginei. Abont 
forty European species are known ; many of these occur 
in the British Islands. A number of them live in the 
leaves or flowers of Grasses ; e.g., U. longissima forms 
black streaks in leaves of Qlyceria fiultans and other 
swamp-loving Grasses ; U. hypodytes grows below the 
leaf-sheaths of several Grasses, including among others 
the ornamental species, Stipa pennata and 8. capillaris ; 
U. segetum (see Pig. 145) destroys the ovaries of Oats, 
Barley, and many other Grasses; 17. Caricis {U. urceo- 
lorum) is very common on many of the species of Carex, 
infesting the ovaries, and reducing them to the state of 
balls of sooty -looking powder; U. uiriculosa and some 
allied forms destroy the ovaries of various kinds of 
Polygonum; U. violacea {U. antherarum) is exceedingly 
common in the flowers of Lychnis, Silene, Stellaria 
graminea, and other caryophyUaoeous plants, filling the 
stamens with its reddish-violet spores, and thus de- 
stroying the flowers ; U. jlosculorum acts similarly in the 
flowers of Scabiosa arvensis, 8. Columbaria, and 8. succisa ; 
U. Tragopogi-pratensis {U. receptaculorum) destroys all the 
florets in the heads of Tragopogon pratensis and T. porri- 
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TTstilagfo — continued, 
folius, replacing them by a mass of sooty spores. In 
addition to the above, which are all British species, may 
be mentioned : U. 0>-nithogali, which, in Germany, forms 
swellings, about iin. long-, in the leaTes of species of 
Omithogalum and Oagea ; and U. TuUpw, which forms 
similar swellings on Tulips. "When the spores are ripe, 
the epiderm above the swellings bursts, and exposes the 
brown spores to view. 




Fig. 145. Ustilago segetum on Barley, showing (a) Diseased 
Inflorescence, natural size, and (B) Diseased Spikelet, enlarged. 

Treatment. Plants attacked by these Fungi cannot be 
freed from them, as the mycelium is in the tissues ; but 
frequently only some of the stems on a plant show their 
presence, and the other parts seem healthy. Such parts 
as do show the Fungi should be removed and burned, 
before the spores ripen, in order to prevent their dis- 
persion. To check the ravages of U. segetum, the Smut 
of corn, the seed, before sowing, is sometimes sprinkled 
with stale urine, and then raked in quicklime till it 
becomes white ; or it is steeped in a solution of one 
pound of sulphate of copper in five quarts of water, this 
quantity of solution being sufficient for four bushels of 
wheat. The object aimed at is to kiU any spores of 
the Fungi adhering to the seeds, without destroying the 
vitality of the latter ; and the above methods are found 



Ustilago — continued. 
to give good results. Perhaps they might prove successful 
with garden seeds also, and might be employed with 
advantage against Urocystis and the other genera of 
Ustilaginei. 

TTTANIA. A synonym of Fagraea (which see). 
TJTRICLi:. A small, bladdery pericarp ; any thin, 
bottle-like body. 

UTRICULAR, UTRICULATi:, UTRICULI- 
FORM, UTRICULOSE. Having, or consisting of, 
utricles ; bladder-like. 

UTRICULARIA (from utriculus, a little bottle ; 
alluding to the minute, pitcher-like bodies developed on 
the leaves and roots). Bladderwort ; Hooded Water Milfoil. 
Oed. Lentibularieoe. A large genus (nearly 150 species) 
of cosmopolitan, stove, gre^house, or hardy, floating, 
epiphytal (e.g., montana), or terrestrial herbs. Calyx two- 
parted or deeply two-lobed ; corolla spur often incurved ; 
upper lip erect, entire, emarginate, or bifid ; lower one 
often large and spreading, three to six-lobed ; scape simple 
or slightly branched, one-flowered or bearing a many- 
flowered raceme. Leaves of the floating species many- 
partite, with capillary segments, furnished with minute 
pitchers, which entrap animalcules ; those of the erect 
species entire. U. intermedia, U. m,inor, U. neglecta, and 
17. vulgaris, are worthy of being grown as curiosities. 
The first thrives in shallow pans of water in which 
sphagnum has been established, and the other three in 
deeper vessels ; towards winter, all four form compact, 
round winter buds— at the ends of the branches — which 
fall to the bottom of the water and remain there until 
the following spring. U. Endresii and 17. montana do 
best in baskets of fibry peat and sphagnum, suspended 
near the glass. JT. Humboldtii and 17. reniformis will 
grow in large pots of peat and sphagnum, partially 
plunged in water. 17. bifida thrives in a pot of ordinary 
soil, placed a few inches below the surface of a warm 
tank. 

V. bifida (bifid).* fl., corolla bright yellow, with a very large 
and prominent, hemispheric, orange-yellow palate, the upper 
lip reflexed, the lower very short and two-lobed ; scapes 
numerous, erect, two to five times as long as the leaves. Sep- 
tember. I. erect, lin. to 2in. long, filiform or slightly thickened 
upwards, bright green. Hong Kong, 1882. Plant densely tufted. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 6689.) 
U. Endresii (Endres').* /. drooping, on very slender pedicels ; 
sepals pale greenish or reddish, iin. to Jin. long; corolla pale lilac, 
with a yellow palate, liin. to 2in. in diameter, beautifully ciliolate 
all round ; scape twice as long as the leaves, erect, about five- 
flowered. Spring. I. solitary, lin. to 3in. long, narrowly elliptic- 
lanceolate, narrowed into stiff petioles of the same length. 
Rhizomes slender, creeping, bearing ovoid tubercles Jin. long. 
Costa Eica, 1874. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6666). SYN. U. montana 
rosea (of gardens). 
tJ. Humboldtii (Humboldt's).* fl. bluish-purple, large, terminal, 
racemose, on short pedicels ; sepals dark fuscous, leafy, convex, 
ovate, acute; upper lip of the corolla small, entire, slightly 
inflexed at apex, the lower one dilated, truncate, yellow and 
excavated at" base ; spur subulate, ascending-decurved ; scape 
very long, glabrous, sparsely bracleate. I. usually solitary, 
obcordate, attenuated into a long petiole. Eoot fibrous. 
Guiana, 1886. Stove. (F. d. S. 1390.) 
U. intermedia (intermediate), fl. pale yellow ; upper lip of the 
corolla far exceeding the palate ; scape rather stout, three or 
four-flowered. July to September. I. distichous, closely set, 
iin to Hn. broad, orbicular, dichotoniously multifid ; segments 
subulate, distinctly ciliated ; pitchers on leafiess branches, iin. 
to iin. long. Stems slender, 4in. to 8in. long. Europe, &c. 
(Sy. En. B. 1127.) 
U. minor (lesser), fl. pale yellow; corolla iin. long, with a 
minute, obtuse spur ; scapes 2in. to 6in. long, bearing two to six 
flowers. June to September. I. lax, iin. to iin. broad, or- 
bicular, dichotomously multifid ; segments subulate, quite entire ; 
pitchers on the leaf axils, one line long. Stems capillary, 3in. 
to lOin. long. Europe, &c. (Sy. En. B. 1126.) 
TJ. montana (mountain-loving).* fl. one to four, IJin. in diameter ; 
calyx lobes pale green, ovate-cordate, obtuse ; corolla white, with 
a yellow palate and disk to the lower lip ; upper lip with re- 
curved edges, the lower one twice as large ; spur a stout. 
Incurved horn ; scape much longer than the leaves, erect. July. 
I 4in. to 6in. long, erect, elliptic-lanceolate, narrowed into slender 
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petioles. Boots of ovoid, stalked, hollow, green tubers, iin. to 
iin. long. West Indies, 1871. Stove epiphyta (B. M. 5923; 
*'. d. S. 1942 ; P. M. n. s. 83 ; G. C. 1871, 1039 ; I. H. n. s. 64.) 

V. m. rosea (pink). A garden synonym of U. Endresii. 

V. neglecta (neglected), fl. pale yellow ; upper lip of corolla 
exceeding the palate ; scape very slender. June to August. 
Z. smaller than those of (/. vulgaris, rather remote, nearly 
orbicular ; segments entire. Stems capillary, 6in. to Sin. long. 
Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1126 Ms.) 

U. renlformis (kidney -shaped). Jl. rose-coloured, with two 
darker-coloured lines, Iin. to IJin. across ; scape lift, to 2ft. long, 
many - flowered. I. reniform, sometimes 3in. across ; petioles 
bin. to 12in. long. Brazil, &c., 1886. A gigantic species. 

U. vnlgarls (common). Jl. yellow ; corolla Jin. to Jin. long, with . 
a conical spur ; scape 4in. to 8in. long, two to eight-flowered. 
July and August. I, spreading, |in. to Iin. long, broadly ovate, 
pinnately multifid ; segments remotely toothed ; pitchers at the 
bases of and upon the leaf segments, iin. to Jin. long, shortly 
stalked. Stems 6in. to 18in. long, leafy. Europe (Britain), &c. 
(Sy. En. B. 1125.) 

UTKICULARIES. Included under LentibulariecB. 

TJVAIMA (from uva, a cluster of grapes; alluding 
to the fruits of some of the species). Oed. Anonaeeie. 
A genus embracing about thirty-five species of stove, 
climbing or sarmentose shrubs or under-shrubs, found in 
tropical Africa and Asia. Flowers yellow, purple, or 
brown, hermaphrodite, terminal or leaf-opposed, rarely 
axillary ; sepals three, often connate below, broad, valvate ; 
petals six, imbricated in two rows, sometimes connate at 
base ; stamens indefinite. Leaves alternate, entire, ex- 
stipulate. Several species formerly included here are 
now referred to other genera. U. Kirkii is a medium- 
sized under-shrub, and U. zeylanica a large, woody 
climber. Both thrive in a compost of sandy loam and 
peat. Cuttings of the ripened wood will root in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

U. Kirkll (Kirk's), fl. 3in. in diameter, solitary, axillary and 
sub-terminal ; petals pale, dirty straw-colour, suffused with 
verdigris-green. October. I. IJin. to 5in. long, the young ones 
elliptic-oblong, and very rusty beneath, the old ones oblong, 
obtuse or acute, glabrous beneath or with scattered hairs on 
the midrib; petioles very short. Branchlets ferruginously 
hairy. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Zanzibar, 1868. (B. M. 6006.) 

U. zeylanica (Cingalese), fl. dull red, solitary or twin, Iin. in 
diameter ; peduncles Jin. long, tomentose. May. I. lanceolate 
or oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 2iin. to 3iin. long, 
dark shining green on the upper side, red or pale beneath. 
h. 20ft. Ceylon, &c., 1794. 

UVULAIMA (from uvula, a diminutive of uva, a 
grape, or bunch of grapes ; in allusion to the form of the 
fruit). BeUwort. Including Oakesia (of "Watson). Okd. 
Liliacem. A smaU genus (four or five species) of hardy, 
bulbous plants, natives of North America. Mowers 
solitary or twin at the tips of the branchlets, on rather 
long, pendulous pedicels ; perianth usually pale yeUow, 
campanulate, deciduous, the segments distinct, erect, or 
spreading above, the outer ones foveolate within at the 
base ; stamens six. Leaves alternate, sessile or perfoliate, 
ovate or lanceolate. The species thrive in a light, sandy 
soil, and may be increased by divisions. All flower in 
spring. 

U. flava (yellow). A variety of U. perfoliata. 

U. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl. one to three, on pedicels Jin. 
to Jin. long; perianth IJin. to IJin. long, the segments lanceolate, 
acute, three to four lines broad ; anthers six to eight lines long. 
I. oblong, membranous, perfoliate, glabrous, 2in, to 4in. long. 
1802. Habit that of IT. perfoliata, but rather more robust, 
(li. M. 1112 ; S. E. B. i. 51.) 

U. lanceolata (lanceolate-leaved). A form of U. perfoliata. 

U. perfoliata (perfoliate), fl. one or few, drooping, terminal ; 
perianth Jin. to IJin. long, the segments lanceolate, acute, 
papillose within. I. six to twelve, perfoliate, oblong, sub-acute, 
membranous, IJin. to Sin, long, green above, paler beneath. 
Stems forked above. A. nearly 1ft. 1710. (B. M. 955 ; S. E B i 
49.) rr. Jlava (S. E. B. i. 50) is a variety with larger and deeper^ 
coloured flowers. V. lanceolata is merely a narrow-leaved form. 

U. puberula (puberulous). Jl few, terminal or axUlary, on 
pedicels Jin. to fin. long ; perianth nearly Iin. long. I. six to 
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fifteen, oblong, sessile, liin. to 2in. long, acute or cuspidate, 
firmer than in the other species, green on both sides, the mar- 
gins ciliated. Stem nearly 1ft. high, with two to four branches. 
1824. (S. B. P. G. ser. ii. 21.) 

U. rosea (rosy). A synonym of Streptopus reseus. 

U. sessillfolia (sessile-leaved).* fl. one to three, axillary or ter- 
minal, on pedicels iin. to Jin. long; perianth |in. to Iin. long, 
the segments lanceolate. I. six to fifteen, oblong, sessile, mem- 
branous, acute, liin. to Sin. long, narrowed at base, slightly 
glaucous below. Stem glabrous, nearly or quite 1ft. high; 
branches two to four. 1790. (B. M. 1402 ; L. B C. 1262 ; S. E. B. 
i. 52.) 



VACCAKIA. Included under Saponaria (which see). 

VACCINIACII.2E. A natural order of erect or pros- 
trate shrubs or small trees, often epiphytal, usually 
inhabiting North temperate regions, but many are South 
American and Indian ; they also occur in Asia, Africa, 
Madagascar, and Australia. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
variously disposed ; calyx tube adnate to the ovary, the 
limb five, rarely four to seven, parted ; coroUa gamo- 
petalous, globose, campanulate, tubular, or inflated, five, 
rarely four to seven, lobed, or very rarely four or five- 
parted, the lobes imbricated, rarely valvate ; stamens twice 
as many as, or rarely equalling in number, the coroUa 
lobes, epigynous or adhering towards the base of the 
coroUa ; filaments free or connate ; anthers two-celled. 
Fruit baccate, rarely drupaceous, or dry, often very 
fleshy. Leaves alternate or scattered, occasionally di- 
stichous, sessile or petiolate, usually evergreen, entire, 
orenated, or serrated, the teeth sometimes glanduliferous. 
The berries of Yaccinium and Oxycoccus are acid, sweet, 
and slightly astringent ; preserves are made of them, and 
in some countries they are used as anti-scorbutics. The 
order embraces twenty-six genera, and about 320 species. 
Examples : Cavendishia, Psammisia, Themistoclesia, Thi- 
baudia, and Yaccinium. 

VACCINIUM (the old Latin name, used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Bilberry; Blueberry; Cranberry; Huckleberry. 
Including EpigyniuTti (in part). Ord. Yacciniaceoe. A 
large genus (about 100 species) of mostly hardy, branched 
shrubs, rarely trees, very rarely epiphytal, inhabiting North 
temperate regions and tropical mountains. Flowers white, 
pink, or red, disposed in axillary or terminal racemes or 
axillary fascicles, rarely solitary, often bracteate and 
bibracteolate ; calyx tube terete, globose, hemispherical, or 
turbinate, the limb of four or five short, very rarely un- 
equal lobes ; corolla urceolate, campanulate, or rarely 
nearly tubular or conical, terete, very rarely ribbed or 
angled, the limb of four or five short, rarely elongated and 
revolute lobes or teeth ; stamens eight or ten, free, or 
shortly adhering at the base of the corolla tube ; filaments 
short or elongated, often hairy ; anthers awned on the 
back or awnless ; bracts sometimes foliaceous. Berry 
globose, four or five (or apparently eight or ten) celled, 
the cells few or many-seeded. Leaves persistent, rarely 
membranous or deciduous, often thickly coriaceous, 
entire or serrated. All the Vacciniums require peat ; 
the hardy ones thriving in any fairly damp, peat border. 
They may be propagated most readily from seeds, sown 
under glass, in spring, and the seedlings gradually 
hardened off when large enough. The greenhouse species 
should be placed in the open air during the summer 
months, in order to get their wood well ripened, The 
best-known species are here described. Except where 
otherwise indicated, they are hardy, deciduous shrubs, 
from North America; the flowers appear in spring, and 
the berries, which are sweetish or sometimes acid, and 
mostly edible, ripen in summer or autumn. 

V. albiflorum (white-flowered). A synonym of V. cory7nbosum 
pallidum. 

V. amoenum (pleasing). A variety of V. corymiosum. 
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V. angustifolium (narrow-leaved). A form of V. 
vanicum. 

V. arboreum (tree-like). Farkleberry. Jl. profuse, axillary 
along the branches and leafy-racemose ; corolla white, moderately 
five-lobed. /»■. black, small, globose. I. obovate or round-oval to 
oblong, thinnish-coriaceous, very smooth and shining above, 
reticulate - veined, obscurely glandular - denticulate or entire. 
Branches spreading, glabrous or somewhat pubescent, h. 6ft. to 
25ft. 1765. (L. B. C. 1885.) Syn. V. diffumm (B. M. 1607) 

V. Arctostaphylos (Arctostaphylos). A synonym of V. made- 
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Vacoinixun — continued. 

V. caraoasanum (Caraccas).* J!, secund, with eight to ten 
anthers ; corolla red dish- white, campanulate ; racemes axillary, 
twice aalong aa the leaves ; bracts lanceolate, nearly equalling 
the pedicels. July. I. elliptic, acute, crenulate, coriaceous, 
glabrous, shining above. Stem shrubby, erect, k. 4ft. Caraccas, 
1825. Greenhouse. 

V. corymbosum (corymbose).* Jl. more often racemosely than 
corymbosely disposed on the naked twigs ; corolla white or 
obscurely rose-coloured, turgid-ovate to cylindraceous-cam^anu- 
late, three to four lines long, //■. usually blue-black, with a 
copious bloom. I. ovate or oblong to elliptic-lanceolate. Branch- 
lets yellowish-green, turning brownish, h. 5ft. to 10ft. 1765. 
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Fig. 146. Fruiting Branch of Vaccinium leucobotrys. 



V. Caaspltosum (tufted). Jl. solitary in the earliest axils, usually 
five-parted ; corolla rose-coloured or nearly white, ovate or ovoid- 
oblong, fr. blue, with a bloom, proportionately large, sweet. 
I. obovate to cuneate-oblong, obtuse or rarely somewhat acute, 
thickly serrulated, bright green on both sides, reticulate-veined. 
h. Sin. to 6in. 1823. (B. M. 3129 ; H. F. B. A. ii. 126.) 

V. canadense (Canadian), fl. few in the clusters ; corolla green- 
ish-white, shorter, and more open-campanulate. I. elliptic or 
oblong-lanceolate, entire, and, as well as the branchlets, downy 
with soft, spreading pubescence. Otherwise resembling V. perm- 
sylvanieum. 1825. (B, M. 3446.) 

Vol. IV. 



V, o. amoenillll (pleasing). I. ciliate-serrulated or bristly -ciliated, 
rather bright green, slightly or sparsely pubescent. Syns. V. 
ammnum (A. B. B. 138 ; B. E,. 400), ? V. c. fuseatum (B. M. 
3433). 

V. C, pallidlim (pale). A pale and very glaucous or glaucescent 
form, with or without some pubescence, generally low ; other- 
wise nearly as in the preceding variety. SYN. V. albijlorum 
(B. M. 3428). 

V. crassifolium (thick-leaved). Jl. few and almost sessile, in 
small, axillary clusters ; corolla nearly white, globose, cam- 
panulate. 'r. black. I. Jin. to Jin. long, oval to narrow-oblong, 
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sparsely mucronate-serrulate or entire, shining^ Stems slender, 
trailing, 2ft. to 3ft. long. 1787. Evergreen. <A. B. R. 105 ; 
B. M. 1152.) 

V. dlffUsum (diffuse). A synonym of V. arboreum. 

V, dumosum (bushy). A synonym of Gaylussacia dumosa. 

V. erythrlnum (red-twigged).* Jl. numerous, moderately large, 
secund, drooping ; corolla deep coral-red, urceolate, the limb of 
five small, refiexed segments ; pedicels red ; racemes clustered, 
terminal, 2Jin. to Sin. long, sessile or nearly so. October, l. 
alternate, coriaceous, glossy, l|in. to 2in. long, ovate, rather 
obtuse, quite entire ; young ones stained with red. Young 
branches red. h. IJft. Java, 1852. A handsome, warm green- 
house, evergreen shrub. (B. M. 4688 ; F. d. S. 1115 ; L. J. F. 
Iv. 364.) 

V. formosnin (beautifulX* Jl. in loose clusters ; calyx and tardily 
deciduous bracts red or reddish ; corolla rose-red, four to five 
lines long, cylindrical, fr. blue, sweet. L ovate or oblong, 
entire, lin. to 2in. long, smooth and bright green above, glabrous 
or pubescent beneath, rather firm in texture, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
(A. B. R. 97.) 

V. frondosum (leafy). A synonym of Gaylussacia frondosa. 

V. fuscatum (fuscous). A form of V. virgatum. 

V, Imrayl (Dr. Imray's). Jl. large ; corolla yellow-green, rather 
thick ; corymbs many-flowered, axillary or terminal, leafy, com- 
pact. I. shortly petiolate, ovate, acuminate, entire or obsoletely 
serrated, penmnerved, glossy, coriaceous, h. 24ft. to 3ft. Do- 
minica, i860. A handsome, stove, evergreen shrub. (B. M. 5279.) 
The correct name of this plant is now Hornemannia martini' 
censis. 

V, leucobotrys (white-clustered).* Jl. glabrous; corolla white, 
waxy, sub-diaphanous, conico-urceolate ; racemes copious from 
among the leaves, and longer than them, drooping, secund, many- 
flowered. Summer, fr. pure white, with five dark spots in a 
circle below the apex, copious, about the size of peas. I. oblong- 
lanceolate, deeply serrated, very shortly petiolate. Branches 
whorled. h. 4ft. to 7ft. Bengal, 1859. Greenhouse, evergreen 
shrub. See Fig. 1!16. (B. M. 5103, under name of Epigywimn. 
leucobotrys.) 

V. leuooBtoxnum (white-mouthed). Jl. three or four in a short, 
erect, fascicled raceme ; corolla scarlet, tipped with white, ur- 
ceolate-campanulate, with a short limb ; bracts small, subulate. 
I. oblong, nearly sessile, thick, slightly crenate, obsoletely nerved, 
iin. to lin. long. Branches erect, angled. Peruvian Andes, 1848. 
A glabrous, evergreen shrub. (G. O. 1848, p. 7.) 

V. macrocarpnin (Iarge-fruited> , A synonym of Oxycoccus 
macrocarpits. 

V. maderense (Madeira). Jl. on axillary, drooping pedicels ; 
corolla greenish-white, campanulate, sub-cylindrical ; racemes 
leafy. I. oblong, attenuated at both ends, serrulated, pubescent 
beneath. Stem arborescent, h. 6ft. Madeira, 1777. Syn. V. 
Arctostaphylos (A. B. R. 30 ; B. M. 974). 

V. Mortinla (native name).* Jl. in very short, drooping racemes, 
crowded shortly pedicellate ; corolla rose-pink, iin. long, with 
five small, recurved teeth. I. rather crowded, iin. to Jin. long, 
spreading and refiexed, ovate- or lanceolate-oblong or o^ate, 
acute, thickly coriaceous, slightly serrated ; petioles very short. 
Branches pubescent or nearly glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft Andes, 
1884. Half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 6872.) 

V. Hyrslnltes (Myrsinites). Jl. in fascicles or very short ra- 
cemes, shortly pedicellate ; corolla white or rose-coloured, flve- 
toothed, at length cylindraceous, two to three lines long ; bracts 
reddish, tardily deciduous. Jr. blue, globose. I. obovate and 
obtuse to oblong-lanceolate and acute or spathulate, often cuspi- 
date, iin. to lin. long, sometimes denticulate, mostly shining 
above, dull or paler and sometimes glaucous beneath. BrancUets 
puberulent when young, h. 9in. to 2ft. 1794. Evergreen. 
(?B. M. 1550, imder name of V. nitidum decumbms.) Syn. 
V. Sprengelii (of gardens). 

V. myrtllloides (Myrtillus-like). Jl. solitary in the earliest axils, 
usually five-parted ; corolla yellowish- or greenish-white, tinged 
with purple, globose-urceolate, nearly two lines long. fr. pur- 
plish-black, rather acid. I. ovate or oval and oblong, sharply 
serrulated, membranous, green on both sides but not shining, 
lin. or more long, the larger or later ones mostly acute or 
acuminate. Branchlets slightly angled, h. 1ft. to 6ft. (B M 
3447.) 

V. HyrtUlns (Myrtillus). Bilberry; Bleaberry; Blueberry; 
Common Whortleberry, &c. Jl. solitary, on naked peduncles, 
iin. long; corolla rosy, tinged with green, globose, Jin. in 
diameter, fr. dark blue, iin. in diameter, glaucous. I. ovate, 
iin. to lin. long, serrated, reticulate-nerved, rosy when young.' 
Stems many, erect, 6in. to 2ft. high. Europe (Britain) Asia 
and America. (F. D. 974 ; Sy. En. B. 879.) ' 

V. nitidum (shining). Jl. in fascicles or very short racemes ; calyx 
teeth and almost persistent bracts very obtuse ; corolla rose-red 
or turning white, rather broad, two lines long. fr. black, some- 
what pear-shaped. (. obovate to oblanceolate-oblong, Jin. to iin. 
long, thick-coriaceous, shining, at least above, obscurely den- 
ticulate and glandular, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1794. A difliuse, much- 
branched, very leafy, evergreen shrub. (A. B. R. 480) 



Vaccinium — continued. 

V. ovatum (ovate-leaved), tl. in short and close, axillary clus- 
ters ; corolla rose or flesh-coloured, campanulate, two lines long, 
five-parted, fr. reddish, turning black, small, rather sweet. 
I. thick and firm, very numerous, oblong-ovate to oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, minutelj^ and acutely serrated, glabrous or 
nearly so, lin. or so long, bright green on both sides. Branchlets 
pubescent, h. 3ft. to 5ft. 1826. An erect, rigid, evergreen 
shrub. (B. R. 1354 ; L. B. C. 1605 ; L. J. F. iv. 424.) 

V. Oxycoccus (Oxycoccus). A synonym of Oxycoccus palustris. 

V. pennsylTanicnm (Pennsylvanian).* Jl. on very short pedi- 
cels, in fascicles or short racemes ; corolla white or obscurely 
rose-coloured, campanulate with the orifice slightly contracted, 
barely ^in. long. fr. bluish-black and glaucous, large and sweet, 
ripening early. I. oblong-lanceolate or oblong, green and some- 
what shining on both sides, glabrous or sometimes hauy on the 
midrib beneath, distinctly serrulated with bristle-pointed teeth. 
Stems green and warty, mostly glabrous, h. Sin. to 12in. or more. 
1772. (B. M..3434.) 

V. p. angustlfollum (narrow-leaved). Bluets. A dwarf form 
(Sin. or less in height), with lanceolate leaves. Syn. V. angusti- 
folium. 

V. reflexnm (reflexed-leaved). Jl., corolla red, coriaceous, rather 
acutely five-angled ; corymbs small, short, few-flowered, or 
many-flowered and then sub-globose, sub-terminal and axillary. 
January. I. small, refiexed or horizontally spreading, Jin. to 
|in. long, almost sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acute, slmrply ser- 
rated except at the base ; young ones bright pale red. Stem 
branched from the base ; branches 1ft. to 2ft. long, sparingly 
divided, leafy, pendulous. Bolivia, 1869. Greenhouse evergreen. 
(B. M 5781.) 

V. reslnosum (resinous). A synonym of Gaylussacia resinosa. 

V. Rollisoni (RoUison's). ft., on spreading pedicels, drooping; 
corolla rich scarlet, the limb of five acute lobes ; racemes always 
terminal, nearly sessile, four to six-flowered. I. about fin. long, 
obovate, sub-cuneate. coriaceous, glossy, entire, sometimes 
retnse. Branchlets angled. *. 2ft. or more. Java, 1851. An 
erect, much-branched, slightly hairy, leafy, stove, evergreen 
shrub. (B. M. 4612.) 

V. mgosum (wrinkled). A synonym of Pentapterygium ru- 
gosum. 

V. Sprengelii (Sprengel's). A garden synonym of V. Myrsi- 
nites. 

V. staminenm (thready).* Deerberry ; Squaw Huckleberry. 
Jl. nearly all axillary; corolla dull purplish or yellowish-green, 
deeply five-deft ; awns of the anthers very much shorter than 
the elongated tubes. fr. greenish or yellowish, large, pear- 
shaped or globular, mawkish. I. pale and dull or glaucous, 
especially beneath, oval to lanceolate-oblong. Branches di- 
verging, minutely pubescent or at length glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
1772. (A. B. R.263.) 

V. tenellum (tender). A variety of V. virgatum. 

V. nliglnosum (swamp-loving). Jl., corolla pale pink, iin. long 
sub-globose; peduncles one to three together, iin. long, one- 
flowered, fr. smaller than in V. Myrtillus. I. oblong or obovate, 
Jin. to lin. long, obtuse or acute, quite entire, coriaceous, glau- 
cous beneath. Stems 6in. to lOin. long, naked below, procumbent ; 
branches ascending. Arctic regions of Northern hemisphere. 
(F. D. 231 ; Sy. En. B. 878.) 




Pig. 147. Flowering Branch of Vaccinium Vitis-Id^a. 
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Vacciniuia— co«fmi(.e^. 



V. virgatum (twiggy). Jl. on short pedicels ; corolla rose- 
coloured, three to four lines long ; clusters sometimes twiggy 
on naked branches, ./r. black, sometimes with a bloom. I, ob- 
ovate-oblong to cuneate-lanceolate, or oblong-lanceolate, usually 
acute or pointed and minutely serrulated, rather thin, lin. or 
so long. h. 3ft. Shrub more or less pubescent. (A. B. R. 181 ; 
B. M. 3522; W. D. B. i. 33, 34.) V. fusmtum (B. R. 302) is a 
form of this species, having deep rose-coloured flowers and red 
pedicels and bracts, approaching V. formosum. 

V. V, tenellum (tender). Jl. nearly white, in shorter or closer 
clusters ; corolla barely jin. long. (. mostly small. A low form. 

V. Vltls-Ideea (Vine of Mount Ida).* Brawlins ; Cowberry ; 
Flowering Box, &c. fl. crowded in short, terminal, drooping 
racemes ; corolla pink, campanulate. fi: red, globose, 4in. in 
diameter, acid. I. obovate, iin. to IJin. long, green above (like 
Box), dotted beneath, very coriaceous, bifarious, tlie margins 
revolute, thickened, entire or minutely serrulated. Stems wiry, 
tortuous, procumbent; branches 6in. to 18in. long, trailing or 
ascending. Kurope (Britain). Evergreen. See Fig. 147. (F. D. 
40 ; Sv. En. B. 877.) 

VACUOUS. Empty; a term applied to oaaea when 
an organ does not contain what usually belongs to it. 
Bracts which rsually support flowers are said to be 
Vacuous when they have no flowers in their axils. 

VACrlFORM. Having no certain figure. 

VAGINA. A sheath; e.g., a petiole rolled round a. 
stem. 

VAGIXATi:. Sheathed. 

VAGINUIiABiIA. Included under Monogramme. 

VAILLAITTIA (named in honour of Sebastian Vail- 
lant, 1669-1722, an eminent French botanist, author of 
" Botanicon Parisiense"). Stn. Valantia. Ord. Rubiaceoe. 
A genus including two or three species of small, branched, 
annual herbs, natives of South Europe, the Mediterranean 
region, and Western Asia. Flowers white or yellow, 
small, ternate. Leaves in whorls of four, lanceolate or 
obovate. The species are of no interest from a horti- 
cultural standpoint. 

VAIiAITTIA. A synonym of VaiUantia (which see). 

VALDESIA. A synonym of Blakea (which see). 

VAIiDIVIA (so called from the town of Valdivia, in 
ChUi, in the neighbourhood of which the genus is found). 
Obd. Saxifrages. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
singular and ornamental, small, half-hardy, evergreen 
shrub, with short, terete stems, probably now lost to 
cultivation. 

V. Gayana (Gay's). JL red, pedicellate, few in a short, axillary, 
hairy raceme ; calyx five-lobed, the tube adnate with the ovary ; 
petals five to seven, perigynous, linear, acuminate, bearded 
within at the base : stamens five to seven. I. ample, alternate 
and sub-opposite, obovate-lanceolate, acute, argutely glandular- 
erose or toothed, membranous ; stipules wanting. h. 6in. 
Chili to Valdivia, 1863. 
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Valeriana. 



VA^EIMANA (a mediaeval name, said to be derived 
from valere, to be healthy ; in allusion to its powerful 
medicinal qualities). Valerian. Oed. Valerianece. A 
large genua (nearly 150 species) of mostly hardy, peren- 
nial herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs, mostly inhabiting North 
temperate regions and extra- tropical South America; a 
few are natives of Brazil or the East Indies. Flowers 
white or pink ; calyx at first entire, but forming a 
feathery crown at fruiting time ; corolla with a short 
or rarely elongated tube and a five- cleft, spreading 
limb ; stamens three, rarely one or two by abortion. 
Fruit compressed. Leaves, especially the radical ones, 
entire or toothed, or the oauline ones (or all) pinnatifid, 
or once, twice, or tbrioe pinnatisect. Few of the f-pecies 
have any horticultural merit. The medicinal qualities 
of F. officinalis are, however, extensive. Those described 
below are hardy perennials ; they thrive in common soil, 
and may be readily increased by divisions. 
V. angustlfolia (narrow-leaved). A synonym of Centranthm 

angustifolius. 



Valeriana — continued. 

V. Caloitrapa (Calcitrapa). A synonym of Centranthxis Calci- 
trapa. 

V, Cornncopise (Cornucopia). A synonym of Fedia Cornu- 
copioe. 

V. dloica (dioecious). Marsh Valerian, fi. pale rose-coloured, 
mostly unisexual, in terminal corymbs ; corolla tube short. Early 
summer. 2., radical ones and those of the runners long-stalked, 
ovate, entire, ^in, to lin. long ; cauline ones few, mostly pin- 
nate, with one terminal segment and several pairs of smaller 
ones, all entire. Flowering stems 6in, to 8in. high. Europe 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 668.) 

V. montana (mountain-loving), fi. pink ; corymbs at length 
paniculate. July. I., lower ones oblong or obovate, obtuse, 
slightly toothed ; upper ones lanceolate, acute, h. 9in. Moun- 
tains of Europe, 1748. Plant glabrous or slightly pilose, erect. 
(J. F. A. 269; L. B. C. 317.) 

V. m. rotundlfolla (round-leaved). I., lower ones nearly round. 
Stems dwarfer than in the type. (B. M. 1825.) 




Fig. 148. Valeriana officinalis, showing (a) Upper Portion of 
Plant ; (V) Flower, with Corolla removed ; (c) Corolla, cut open ; 
(d) Plumose Crown of Fruit. 



V. officinalis (officinal). All-heal ; Common Valerian ; St. George's 
Herb, &c. fi. pink ; corymb contracted or loose, at length 
sub-paniculate. June. L all, or nearly all, pinnatisect ; seg- 
ments seven or eight pairs, lanceolate, serrated. Stems sulcate. 
h. 3ft. Europe. A very variable species. See Fig. 148. (B. M. PI. 
146 ; F. D. 570 ; Sy. En. B. 666.) 

V, Fhu. fi. white, in a paniculate corymb. August, i., radical 
ones oblong or elliptic, undivided ; cauline ones pinnately 
lobed, the lobes oblong. Stem terete, smooth, h. 2ft. Caucasus 
(an escape from cultivation in Europe). Plant glabrous, erect. 

V. P. aurea (golden).* This only differs from the type in the 
bright golden-yellow colour of the young growths in spring. 

V, ruthenioa (Russian). A synonym of Patrinia sibiriea. 

V. slMrica (Siberian). A synonym of Patrinia sibirica. 

VAIiI!IMAITE2!. A natural order of annual or 
perennial herbs, sub-shrubs, or rarely shrubs, mostly found 
in temperate and frigid regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, copious in "Western America and the Andes, rarely 
found in tropical Asia, Brazil, Guiana, and the West Indies. 
Flowers oymose or solitary ; calyx tube adnate to the 
ovary, often small, sometimes obsolete; corolla white, pale 
blue, red, or (in Patrinia) yellow, superior, gamopetaloua, 
the base of the tube often attenuated, gibbous or apurred, 
the limb spreading, three to five-cleft or bilabiate ; stamens 
one to four, inserted below or above the middle of the 
tube, often exserted; filaments free; anthers two-oeUed; 
cymes terminal or axillary, clustered, or loosely corymbose 
or paniculate. Fruit dry, indehiscent. Leaves opposite, 
exstipulate, often mostly radical or clustered at the base 
of the atem, entire or toothed ; cauline ones sometimes 
few, small, or wanting, sometimes many, entire, or often as 
large as the radical ones, and toothed, pinnatifid, or once, 
tvrice, or thrice pinnatisect. The medicinal qualities of 
ValerianecB have been known from ancient times ; the 
plants now take rank at the head of the vegetable anti- 
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Valerianese — continued. 
spasmodioa. The order includes nine genera, and about 
300 species. Examples: Centraiithus, Nardostachys, Pa- 
trinia, Valeriana. 

VALERIANEIiIiA (a diminutive of Valeriana). 
Stns. Fedia (of Gsertner), Odontocarpa, Polypremicm (of 
Adanson). Ord. Valerianece. A genus comprising about 
fifty species of small, bardy, dichotomoualy- branched, 
annual herbs, natives of Europe, North Africa, West Asia, 
and North America. Flowers whitish, pale bluish, or pink ; 
calyx limb toothed, lobed, or wanting ; corolla tube short 
or rarely elongated, the limb spreading, five-cleft ; stamens 
three ; cymes sometimes fastigiately corymbose-paniculate, 
sometimes densely globose at the tips of the branches ; 
bracts free. Badical leaves rosulate, entire ; cauline ones 
entire, toothed, or rarely incised-pinnatifid. F. carinata 
and V. olitoria are the only species calling for description 
in this work. For cultural directions, &c., see Corn 
Salad. 

V. carinata (keeled). Corn Salad, fr. oblong, boat-shaped ; 
fertile cell not corky ; calyx limb indistinct. Europe (Britain). 
Sir J. D. Hooker regards this as "probably a variety of 
Fedia olitoria, which it resembles in all characters save those of 
the fruit." 

V. olitoria (culinary). Common Corn Salad ; Lamb's Lettuce ; 
"White Potherb. Ji. pale lilac, minute, in capitate cymes. April 
to Jime. /r. minute, glabrous or hairy ; fertile cell corky on 
the back, the empty ones contiguous or confluent ; calyx limb 
wanting. _ I. lin. to 3in. long, linear-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
quite entire or toothed ; cauline ones hafi-amplexicaul. h. 6in. 
to 12in. Europe (Britain), &c. An excellent salad. See also 
Corn Salad. 

VALERIAN, G-REEE. A common name for Fole- 
monium CEernleum (which see). 

VALERIAir, I.OXG - SPURRED. A common 
name for Ceutrautlius macrosiplion (which see). 

VALERIAN, RED OR SPUR. See Centranthus 
ruber. 

VALERIANWORTS. The plants of the natural 
order Valeriana!. 

VALLARIS (perhaps from vallo, to inclose ; the 
plants are said to be used in Java for fences). Stns. 
Emericia, Peltanthera. Obd. Apocynacece. A small genus 
(five or six species) of tropical Asiatic and Malayan, 
stove, twining shrubs. Flowers white, cymose or fascicled ; 
calyx five-parted, glandular or not within ; corolla salver- 
shaped, with a short tube, a naked throat, and broad 
lobes ; stamens at the top of the tube, the filaments very 
short, clavate. Leaves opposite, minutely dotted. For 
culture of V. Pergularia, the only species introduced, 
see Vallesia. 

V. Pergularia (Pergularia). n. with n disagreeable, goat-like 
smell; cymes glabrous or puberulous. I. broadly elliptic or 
oboyate, or rounded abruptly, shortly acute, membranous, lin. 
to Tin. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, glabrous or puberulous beneath : 
petioles lin. to IJin. long. Bark pale. India, 1818. 

VALLESIA (name commemorative of Francisco 
VaUes, physician to Philip II. of Spain ; he died in 1592). 
Okd. Apocynacew. A small genus (two species) of 
American, much-branched, glabrous, stove shrubs or small 
trees. Flowers small, cymose ; calyx five-parted, without 
glands ; corolla salver-shaped, annulate or pilose within 
tbe throat, the lobes five, ovate or lanceolate, twisted ; 
stamens included below the apex of the tube. Leaves 
alternate, lanceolate or oblong. It is doubtful whether 
V. dichotoma is still in cultivation. A compost of sandy 
loam and peat suits it. Propagation may be effected by 
means of cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in 
heat. 

V. dichotoma (dichotomous). Jl. white, iin. long, numerous • 
cymes dichotomous, half the length of the leaves. May. I. ovate- 
oblong, acute, obtuse at base, 2in. to 2iin. long, rugose-tubercled 
and pellucid-dotted ; young ones pubescent Branches dichoto- 
mous, terete, h. 3ft. Peru, 1822, 



VALLISNERIA (named after Antonio YaUisneri, 
1661-1730, an Italian botanist, Professor at Padua). 
Oed. Hydrocharidece. A monotypio genus. The species is 
a half-hardy, aquatic, submerged herb, found in fresh- 
water lakes, ditches, &c. It is largely grown in aquaria 
in this country, and requires to be planted deeply in the 
water. 

V. spiralis (spiral). Eel Grass ; Tape Grass, fl. white, minute, 
apparently forming an ovoid or globular head not quite so long as 
the dio3cious, shortly bi- or trifid spathes. July. I. very long 
and narrow when the water is deep, short in shallow water, 
obtuse or acute and more or less minutely toothed at the ends, 
or sometimes perhaps quite entire. Stems very short, sometimes 
stoloniferous. Warm and temperate regions, 1818. The male 
flowers are borne on a very short peduncle, and are sessile on 
a conical axis. At the flowering period, the female peduncle 
gi-adually lengthens, so that the flower finally floats on the 
surface of the water. Then the male submerged flowers 
detach themselves spontaneously from their peduncle and rise 
to the surface. After fertilisation, the peduncle of the female 
flower contracts spirally, and the ovary descends to the bottom 
of the water to ripen its seeds. 



VALLONEA OAK. 



Q'aercns .Xg'ilops. 



VALLOTA (named after Pierre Valot, a French 
botanist, who wrote a description of the Royal Gardens 
in 1623). Obd. Amaryllidece. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a beautiful, greenhouse, bulbous plant. It re- 
quires a soil composed of good, fibrous loam, leaf mould, 
and sand, in equal parts. The bulbs should be placed 
from Gin. to Sin. below the level of the surface of the soil, 
and surrounded with sand, after which they may be 
covered with the compost, which should be pressed firmly 
around them. They should not be disturbed for years, and 
will ultimately establish themselves and produce grand 
masses of blossom. The best season for planting a fresh 
stock is June and July, when they commence root action 
before the fiower-stems are sent up. If the surface of the 
soil in which the bulbs are planted be covered with green 
Saxifrage or Sedum, it wUl give a very neat and pleasing 
appearance when the plants are in flower. During their 
growing season, and in dry weather, an occasional soaking 
of water or liquid manure will prove very beneficial to 
Vallotas. 

V. purpurea (purple).* Scarborough Lily. Jl. 31n. to 4in. long, 
several in an umbel, sessile or shortly pedicellate ; perianth 
red, funnel-shaped, straight, erect, the tube short, the throat 
enlarged, the lobes oblong-ovate, connected at base by a small 
callus ; stamens erect, equal ; involucral bracts two or three, 
membranous ; scape robust, fistular, 2ft. to 3ft. high. May. 
I. equalling the scape, lanceolate-linear, entire, obscurely 
reticulate-veined. South Africa, 1774. (B. H. 1870, 60.) 

V. p. exlmia (choice).* /. of the same shade of colour a^ in 
the type, 4in. across, chiefly distinguishable for the white 
throat, with crimson feather, not unld^e what is seen in some 
varieties of Gladioli. (F. M. ser. i. 225.) 

V. p. magnlfica (magnificent). This is hardly distinct from 
V. p. ezimia, though its raisers consider it larger, brighter in 
colour, and a more robust grower than any other. It was 
exhibited with flowers Sin. across. (Gn. xxx., p. 245.) 

V. p. major (greater), fl., perianth reddish-scarlet, the throat 
hyaline-fenestrate ; anthers longer. Syn. AmaryUis purpurea 
(B. M. 1430). 

V. p. minor (lesser), fl., perianth cherry-red, the throat opaque- 
fenestrate ; anthers shorter. (B. B,. 562.) 

VALONIA. A commercial name for the acorn-cups 
of Quercus Mgilops. 

VALVATE, VALVULAR. United by the mar- 
gins only ; opening as if by doors or valves, as do most 
indehiscent fruits and some anthers. 

VALVES. The doors by which various bodies open; 
the term is also applied to the pieces into which a cap- 
sule splits. 

VALVES. In all heating arrangements by hot water, 
Valves are requisite for regulating the passage of heat 
to different houses and pits, and for shutting it off alto- 
gether from any part when not required. The ordinary 
kind, which can easily be opened or closed with one 
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Valves — continued. 
hand, answers very well for the mere purpose of regu- 
lating heat. A high-pressure Valre, the aperture in which 
is opened and closed by means of a screw and thread, 
is sometimes put in near the boiler when there is more 
than one main, or when two boilers are connected for 
working both together and separately. When these Valves 
are screwed down, the water cannot circulate or pass, 
and this is of great advantage in case of repairs being 
necessary to one of the boilers, as the other can mean- 
while be kept at full work. High-pressure Valves are 
not required on all boilers, but sufficient of the ordinary 
kind shoiild be introduced where necessary to insure the 
apparatus being worked readily and the regulation of 
heat kept under easy control. 

VANDA (the Indian name of the original species). 
Ord. Orchidem. A genus embracing about thirty species 
of very beautiful, stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of the 
East Indies and the Malayan Archipelago, one being also 
found in tropical Australia. Flowers showy or rarely 
mediocre, shortly pedicellate, usually fragrant; sepals 
and petals free, sub-equal, much spreading, often narrowed 
or nearly clawed at base ; lip continuous with the column, 
spreading, saccate or obtusely spurred at base, the lateral 
lobes erect, rounded or reduced to auricles, the middle 
one spreading ; column short, thick, wingless ; pollen 
masses two ; bracts short ; racemes simple, loose ; pe- 
duncles lateral. Capsules often on rather long pedicels. 
Leaves distichous, spreading, coriaceous or slightly fleshy, 
often emarginate or shortly bilobed at apex, flat or 
(in V. Hooheriana and F. teres) terete. Stem" leafy, 
not pseudo - bulbous. The Vandas require more light 
than most other Orchids ; indeed, many successful 
growers do not use shading for them at all. During the 
period of growth, say from March or April until about 
October, a high temperature and abundance of moisture 
are essential : the thermometer should not fall below 
70deg. or 75deg. during the day, and may be allowed to 
rise to 85deg. or even higher in sunny weather. The 
night temperature during the growing season should not 
fall more than about lOdeg. below that maintained during 
the day. In the winter months, 60deg. or 65deg. at 
night will be sufficient, and less water will be required — 
none being allowed to lodge in the axils of the leaves. The 
most rational method of growing the plants is to fix them in 
baskets, filled three-fourths of their depth with broken pots- 
herds, and the rest with clean, fresh sphagnum. If rafts or 
blocks of wood are employed, more care is necessary in 
watering, for, if an insufficient supply is given, the leaves 
are apt to shrivel and the lower ones to fall off. As pots 
are more readily moved, they are frequently employed by 
exhibitors ; the directions as to cultivation in baskets 
should be followed if pots are used. V. coerulea requires 
leas heat than the other kinds ; indeed, it succeeds some- 
times better under almost cool treatment. F. teres should 
be placed close to the glass, in a warm, sunny house, and 
supplied with abundance of water when growing ; when at 
rest, less will suffice. Should the plants of any of the tall- 
growing species become too high, the tops may be cut off 
and potted in potsherds and sphagnum. New growths 
often spring from the base of the old plants, and from the 
stems of those which have been out back ; these allow the 
species to be readily propagated. 

V. alpina (alpine). Jl. pale green, small ; sepals and petals 
oblong ; lip yellowish, streaked with dull purple, gibbous below 
the apex, emarginate ; basal hollow deep purple ; raceme sub- 
sessile, erect, two or three-flowered. L channelled, recurved, 
obliquely (sometimes acutely) bilobed. Khasya, 1837. Syn. 
Luisia alpina. 

V. Bartemanni (Bateman's). A synonym of Stauropsis Bate- 
raanni. 

V. Bensonl (Benson's). /!. white outside, about 2in. in diameter ; 
sepals and petals yellowish-green, dotted with reddish-brown on 
the inside, obovate, obtuse ; lip pink, with a violet, reniform 
apex, ovate in front, convex, trilamellate on the disk, the small 
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basal auricles and conical spur white ; scapes rigid, \\ii. high. 
I. coriaceous, lorafce, channelled, toothed at apex. Rangoon, 
1866. (B. M. 5611 ; F. ,1. S. 2329 ; (i. C. 1867, 180.) 

V. bicolor (two-coloured), fi, white externally, yellowish-brown 
inside, with obscure, livid tessellations, less than 2in. across ; 
sepals and petals falcate ; lip lUac, with large, white auricles, 
giving the base a broad, cordate appearance, dotted with lilac 
and tinged with yellow ; raceme erect, rigid, few-flowered, longer 
than the leaves. I. lorate, coriaceous, half-twisted in the middle, 
very oblique and somewhat three-toothed at apex. Bhotan, 
1875. 

V. ceerulea (blue).* jl. sometimes as much as Sin. across ; sepals 
and petals pale blue, membranous, oblong, obtuse, shortly 
stalked ; lip deep blue, small, coriaceous, oblong-linear, the 
point obtuse, with two diverging lobes ; racemes ten or move- 
flowered ; scapes erect, much longer than the leaves. Autumn. 
I. loriforra, channelled, coriaceous, unequally truncate, with 
acute lateral lobes. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Khasya, 1849. 
A very handsome plant. (F. d. S. 509 ; I. H. 245 ; L. J. F. 102 ; 
L. & P. F. G. i. 36 ; E. X. O. i. 5 ; W. S. O. 18.) V. o. grandijtora 
is a fine, large-flowered variety. (R. H. 1881, p. 290.) 

V. caerulescens (bluish) Jl. ten to twenty on a slender, erect, 
axillary scape ; sepals and petals pale mauve-blue, cuneate-ovate, 
twisted at the clawed base ; lip violet, obcuneate, dilated, 
emarginate, with lilac-purple auricles, the spur tipped with 
green. Spring. I. coriaceous, ligulate, dark green, 5in. to 7in. 
long, truncately bilobed. Stems elongated. Burmah, 1869. A 
pretty little species. See Fig, 149 (for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons). (B. M. 5834 ; F. M. ser. ii. 256 ; ( i. C. 
1870, p. 529 ; W. O. A. i. 48.) 

V. c. Boxallii (Boxall's).* ft, sepals and petals white, tinged 
with lilac ; front lobe of the lip dilated, deep violet, bordered with 
white ; disk dark blue-striped ; raceme rather close, on a short 
scape. I. obliquely erose at apex. 1877. (B. M. 6328.) 

V, c, Iiowiana (Low's). Similar to Boxallii, but having an 
amethyst-coloured middle lobe of lip and a dot of amethyst at 
each end of the sepals. 1877. 

V. Cathcarti (Cathcart's).* /. 3in. across ; sepals and petals 
white outside, yellow with reddish-brown bands internally, 
' sessile, concave, roundish-oblong ; lip three-Iobed, the lateral 
lobes white, red-streaked at base, small, the middle lobe whitish, 
with a yellow, crenate, incurved border ; disk with two erect 
calli ; scape erect, leaf-opposed, four or five-flowered. I. 6in. to 
Im. long, linear-oblong, unequally bilobed, pale green. Sikkim 
Himalayas, 1864. A tall, scrambling species. (B. M. 5845 ; 
C. H. P. 23 ; F. d. S. 1251-2 ; F. M. ser. ii. 66 ; G. C. 1870, 1409 ; 
I. H. 187 ; W. O. A. iv. 168.) Arachtianthe Cathcarti is now the 
correct name of thi.^ species. 

V. concolor (one-coloured). Jl. rather distant, numerous, in 
elongated, lateral racemes ; sepals and petals white outside, 
cinnamon-brown within, oblong-obovate, wavy ; lip three-lobed, 
downy at base, the side lobes white with rosy dots, the middle 
one cinnamon-brown, cuneate and bilobed at apex ; spur at- 
tenuated. I. membranous, evergreen, lax, obliquely three-toothed 
at apex. Stems erect, 5ft. to 6ft. high. China, 1850. (B. M. 
3416, under name of V. Boxhurghii unicolor.) 

V. cristata (crested). /. , sepals and petals yellow-green, oblong, 
obtuse, the petals Incurved ; lip bufi, striped with rich purple, 
divided at the end into two or three narrow, acute, diverging, 
unequal lobes ; racemes erect, three to six-flowered, shorter than 
lihe leaves. March to July. I. channelled, recurved, truncate 
and three-toothed at apex. Stems erect. Nepaul, 1818. (B. M. 
4304 ; B. R. 1842, 48 ; E. G. 680.) 

V. Denisoniana (Denison's). Jl. thick and fleshy, medium-sized ; 
sepals and petals white, slightly tinged with green, the dorsal 
sepal and petals spathulate ; lip white, pandurate ; the apex two- 
lobed, the base with two nearly quadrate auricles ; spur short, 
conical ; racemes axillary, five or six-flowered, on stout, ascending 
peduncles. April. I. lorate, rigid, recurved, sharply bilobed at 
apex, dark green. Stems erect. Arracan Mountains, 1869. (B. M. 
5811 ; F. & P. 1869, p. 250 ; G. C. n. s., xxiv., p. 105 ; I. H. ser. iii. 
105.) 

V, D. hebraica (Hebrew-marked). Jl., sepals and petals sulphur- 
coloured on both sides, but darker ivithin and with spots and 
bars resembling Hebrew letters ; anterior part of the blade of 
the lip olive-green ; spur orange inside. July. Burmah, 1885. 
(W. O. A. 248.) 

V, 35. punctata (dotted). Jl. sulphur-coloured, with some brown 
spots on the petals and odd sepal, the middle and base of the 
lip white. 

V, densiflora (dense-flowered). A synonym of Saccolabium 
gigant&um. 

V. fuscoviridis (fuscous-green). Jl. about liin. across, having a 
slightly fishy smell ; sepals and petals dull brown, with a little 
greenish-yellow at the edge, the petals clawed, falcate, broader 
than the sepals ; lip pure greenish-yellow, tomentose at base, five- 
furrowed, bilobed ; spur cylindrical ; racemes short, few-flowered. 
■Spring, h. 1ft. Java, 1848. (G. C. 1848, p. 351 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 
p. 20.) 

V. gigantea (gigantic). A synonym of Stauropsis gigantea. 
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Vanda — continued. 
V. GowersB (Gower's). A garden name for V. undutata. 
V. Grifflthli (Griflath's). Jl. yellow, brown, and lilac, much 

smaller than those of V. cristata (which this species resembles) ; 

sepals linear-oblong, recurved ; petals acuminate ; lip ovate, 

elongated, furrowed, concave at base. I. channelled, recurved, 

sharply and unequally three-lobed. Bhotan. 
V, hastifera (halbert-bearing). Jl, many in a loose raceme ; sei>als 

and petals light yellow, blotched with red inside ; lip white, 

marked with brown and mauve, the lateral lobes semi-oblong, 



Vanda — continued. 

V. Hookeriana (Hooker's).* Jl. 2^in. across, membranous ; 

sepals white, tinted with rose ; petals larger, white, spotted with 
magenta, undulated, spathulate-oblong ; lip cuneate at base, 
three-lobed, liin. broad, white, lined and spotted with magenta- 
purple ; a large, deep puiple auricle on each side of the column ; 
raceme two to five-flowered ; peduncle leaf-opposed. September. 
I. erect, 2in. to 3in. long, terete, pale green, subulate-pointed. 
Stems rooting, elongated, terete. Borneo. (I. H. ser. iii. 484 ; 
W. O. A. ii. 73.) 




Fig. 149. Vanda c^rulescens. 



tiiangular, the front lobe halbert-shaped, covered with hairs at 
its base. I. linear-ligulate, erose at apex. Sondaic Archipelago, 
1884. A rare, tall-growing Orchid. 
V. helvola (pale red). Jl. wine-red, shading into pale purple ; 
lateral sepals connivent under the lip ; lateral lobes of the lip 
bri{;ht purple, short, the middle lobe triangular-hastate, tumid 
inside and a little furrowed, concave beneath, the little sac 
having a pair of small callosities on the side opposite the column ; 
raceme erect, shorter than the leaves, about three-flowered. 
March and April. I. rigid, slightly undulated, carinate at base, 
oblique and obtuse at apex. Java, 1850. 



V. inslgnis (remarkable).* Jl. 2iin. across ; sepals and petals 
lieht brown, spotted with chocolate-brown internally, yellowish- 
white outside, obovate-spathulate ; lip large, almost fiddle-shaped, 
the side lobes white, short, the front one white, suddenly ex- 
panding into a concave, semi-lunar limb of light purplish-rose; 
racemes about as long as the leaves, five to seven-flowered. May 
and June. I. channelled, rigid, linear-ligulate, curving, unequally 
cut or denticulate at apex. Stems sub-erect. Mohiccas, 1846. 
(B. M. 5759 ; L. & P. F. G. ii., p. 19 ; W. O. A. iv. 172 ; W. S, 0. 3.) 

V. i. Sohroderlana (Baron Schroder's). Jl., sepals and petals 
light yellow ; lip pure white, with a large, concave, anterior limb 
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Autumn. Malay Islands, 1883. A very chaste and distinct 
novelty. 

V. lamellata (plated). Jl. pale yellow, streaked with dull, pale 
red, in long, loose, erect racemes ; set)als and petals obovate, 
undulated, the lower ones larger and slightly incurved ; lip with 
two diverging, elevated lines, acute, obcuneate, retuae ; auricles 
small, rounded ; spur short, cylindrical-conical, hairy within. 
August, h coriaceous, obliquely and acutely bidentate. Philip- 
pines, 1857. 

v. 1. Boxallli (Boxall's).* fl., dorsal sepal creamy-white, the 
inner part of the lateral ones reddish-brown tinged with purple ; 
pttals white ; limb of the lip rich magenta-rose towards the 
front, the disk with six reddish-purple stripes running back to 
the mouth of the tube ; racemes fourteen to twenty-flowered. 
November and December, l. much recurved. Stems erect. 1880. 
(G. C. n. s., xv„ p. 87 ; Gn. xix. 287.) 

V. llmbata (bordered), fi. Sin. across ; sepals and petals cin- 
namon-brown, blotched and tessellated with darker reddish- 
brown, evenly bordered with yellow, tinged with lilac outside ; 
lip rosy-lilac, margined with white, quadrate, slightly pan- 
durate, the disk tumid, with flve to seven parallel furrows ; 
racemes loose, erect, about twelve-flowered. June. I. 8in. to 
lOin. long, channelled, coriaceous, obliquely retuse at apex. 
Stems stout, with long, thick roots. Java, 1875. (B. M. 6173 ; 
W. S. O. ser. iii. 9.) 

V. Lindeni (Linden's). Jl. disi>osed in a handsome raceme : 
sepals and petals light yellow, with red dots on the disk, cuneate- 
oblong, wavy ; lip whitish-yeUow, with nearly square side lobes 
and a triangular, two-edged middle lobe produced into a sharp 
angle under two tumours at the apex, sulcate beneath, with a 
linear, velvety, ascending auricle on each side at the base, and 
three furrows over the disk, the tumours and side-lobes purple- 
spotted, the disk marked with four jjurple lines, the tip under the 
tumours brownish ; spur conical, hairy inside. Sunda Isles. 1886. 

V. Parishii (Parish's).* Jl. large; sepals and petals gi-eenish- 
yellow, dotted with reddish-brown, cuneate-oblong, acute ; lip 
strongly and peculiarly scented, the front lobe pale magenta, 

[ narrowly margined with white, rhomboid, gibbous below the 
apex, with a median keel and a violet, conical callus at base ; 
spur short, gibbous ; auricles white, orange-striped ; scape erect, 
several-flowered. Summer. I. broadly ligulate, obtuse, im- 
equally bilobed, fleshy, bright green. Moulmein, 1870. A 
handsome, dwarf species. (W. 0. A. i. 15.) 

V. P. Marriottlana (Sir W, H. S. Marriott's). Jl. not scented ; 
sepals and petals bronzy-brown, sufliused with magenta ; lip 
having a rich magenta, rhomboid front lobe and white basal 
auricles ; raceme about six-flowered. I. slightly emarginate. 
Stems closely leafy. 1880. (W. O. A. ii. 61.) 
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coriaceous, obliquely three-toothed at apex. Stems erect, 
dwarfish, stout. Bengal, 1850. (B. M. 2245 ; B. E. 506 ; F. d. S. 
Feb. 1846, 641, f. 2 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 42, f. 2; W. O. A. 59.) Of this 



Fig. 150. Portion op Inflorescence of Vanda parviflora. 

V. parviflora (small-flowered). JL , sepals and petals pale yellow, 
oval ; lip funnel-shaped, the broadly oblong, rounded front lobe 
white, with purple crests on the fleshy disk, and dotted with 
lilac • spur short, conical ; racemes short, erect, many-flowered. 
Summer. I. lorate, obliquely and obtusely bilobed at apex, 
with an intermediate cusp. India,. A beautiful little plant. 
See Fig 150 Syns. Y.testacea, Aeridestestaeeum, A.Wightianum 
(B. M. 5138 ; F. d. S. 1452.) 

V. BoxburgWl (Roxburgh's).* Jl., sepals and petals pale green, 
with chequered lines of olive-brown, oblongobovate, the outer 
surface white ; lip violet-purple and convex in the front part, 
deeper purple towards the apex, the lateral lobes white, lanceo- 
late ; spur pinkish, short ; racemes six to twelve-flowered on 
erect peduncles. Summer. I. ligulate, recurved, channelled, 



species there are several varieties, one having a dark blue lip, 
and another, V. tessellata, (P. M. B. vii. 265 ; I. H. n. s. 579, 
V. R. rubra) a pink lip. 
V. Sauderlana (Sander's).* Jl. flat, about 4in. across ; dorsal 
sepal and the smaller petals pink, slightly stained with buff- 
yellow, the lateral sepals 2in. across, pale nankeen outside, 
within greenish-yellow, reticulated with dull crimson ; lip small, 
concave, pale purplish-red at base, the tip chocolate-purple, 
strongly recurved, three prominent keels extending from base 
to apex ; racemes axillary, many-flowered. September and 
October. I. broadly ligulate, coriaceous, recurved, 9in. to 12in. 
long, deeply channelled. Philippine Islands, 1881. (G. C. n. s., 
XX., pp. 440-1 ; I. H. ser. iii. 532 ; W. O. A. iii. 124.) 

V. S. labello-viride (green-lipped). A distinct variety, having 
a green lip. Mindanad, 1886. 

V. Stangeana (Stange's). jl. four or flve in a raceme ; sepals and 
petals internally at first greenish, afterwards ochre, tessellated 
with dark purple-brown ; auricles of the lip blunt, white with 
yellow and some mauve-blue spots, the middle lobe white with 
mauve-blue or wholly mauve-blue, cordate-triangular. Assam, 
1885. (R. X. O. ii. 102.) 

V. suavls (sweet).* Jl. large and handsome, freely produced, 
fragrant ; sepals and petals pure white outside, spotted and 
barred with blood-purple within, the dorsal sepal and two petals 
sub-lobate ; lip convex, three-lobed, the front lobe pale rosy- 
purple, narrow, deeply bifld, the lateral ones deeper rosy-purple, 
ovate, flat; racemes bold, elongated, on axillary peduncles. 
I. lorate, flaccid, recurved, dark green, obliquely toothed at 
apex. Java, 1847. A noble plant for exhibition purposes. 
(B. M. 5174 ; F. d. S. 641, f. 3, (Hrubyana) 1604-5 ; G. C. n. s. 
xxii., p. 237, Wingate's var. ; L, & P. F. G. ii. 42, f. 3 ; R. X. O. 
i. 12; W. 0. A. iv. 180.) 

V. s. flava (yellow). JL yellow, with broad, oblong, rich brown 
spots. (B. M. 4432, under name of V. tricolor.) 

V. s. Gottscbalckel (Gottschalcke's). Jl. deliciously scented, 
larger and stouter than in the type; sepals and petals more 
densely spotted ; lip bright rosy-purple, tipped with white ; 
pedicels deeply tinged with rose. L (and stem) stouter than 
in the type. 1869. 

V. s. Lindeni (Linden's). /., sepals, petals, and base of lip 
white, spotted with purple, the rest of the lip purple. 1386. 

V. teres (terete).* Jl. large ; sepals oblong, the dorsal one white, 
slightly tinged with rose, the lateral ones creamy-white, twisted, 
parallel with the lip ; petals rose-magenta, lighter towards 
the margins, larger, sub-orbicular, undulated ; lip bright rose- 
magenta, cucuUate, large, strongly veined, the throat oiunge, 
striped and spotted with crimson, the apex dilated and 
emarginate ; spur conical ; racemes leaf-opposed, mostly two- 
flowered. June to August. I. (and stems) terete, dark green. 
Burmah, Ac, 1828. A handsome, straggling or climbing species, 
several feet long. (B. M. 4114 ; B. R. 1809 ; P. M. B. v. 193 ; 
R. H. 1S56, 22.) 

V. t. Andersoni (Anderson's). Jl. richer and deeper in colour, 
freely produced ; racemes lOin. long, five or six - flowered. 
(W. S. O. ser. iii. 2.) 

V. t. aurorea (rosy). Jl., sepals white ; petals white, slightly 
rose-tinted ; throat light ochre, with rosy lobes, which are 
furnished with two rows of small, purple dots ; column light 
rose-purple. 1884. 

V. t. Candida (white). Jl. white. A distinct and beautiful form. 

V. teretifolia (terete-leaved), A synonym of Sarcanthus tercti- 
folius. 

V. tessellata (tessellated). A form of V. Roxburghii. 

V. testacea (tile-coloured). A synonym of Y. partriflora. 

V. tricolor (three-coloured).* Jl. white outside, handsome, fra- 
grant ; sepals and petals pale yellow spotted with brownish-red 
within, oblong-obovate, obtuse ; lip three-lobed, the middle lobe 
rose-magenta, paler at the tip, convex, cuneate, deeply emar- 
ginate, the disk marked with flve white lines, the basal lobes 
white, erect, rounded ; spur white, short, compressed ; column 
white, short, thick ; racemes short, dense, on axillary peduncles. 
I lorate, channelled, recurved, obliquely bilobed and somewhat 
eroseatapex. Stems erect, taU. Java, 1846. (F. d. S. 641 ; L. J. F. 
136 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. 42 ; W. O. A. ii, 77,) The following varieties of 
this' superb species are enumerated by B, S, Williams, in the sixth 
edition of the "Orchid Grower's Manual": Dalkeith, a very 
highly-coloured form ; Downside, flowers large, and very rich 
in colour and markings, 

V t Comingll (Coming's), /,, sepals and petals rich yellow, 
spotted and streaked with deep crimson, margined on both 
surfaces with rosy-purple; lip dark plum-colour, softened off 
to palerose towards the base, I. very broad, dark green, stout, 

V. t. Dodgsonl (Dodgson's), Jl. very highly scented, borne in 
great numbers on the racemes ; sepals and petals light amber, 
streaked and blotched with reddish-brown, and margined with 
violet ; lip rich violet-purple, with a few white blotches near the 
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V. t. insignis (remarkable), ft., sepals and petals light yellow, 
spotted with crimson ; lip pale lilac. Generally spring and 
autumn. This handsome variety was formerly known In gardens 
as V. i-nsignis. 

V. t. Patersoni (Paterson's). fl. about 2in. in diameter, appearing 
on very small plants ; sepals and petals creamy-white, densely 
spotted mth cinnamon-brown, broad ; lip bright magenta. 
{G. C. n. s., xxii., p. 236.) 

V. t. planilabrls (flat-lipped), ft. larger and brighter-coloured 
than in the type ^ sepals and petals citron-yellow, thickly spotted 
with rich brown, very broad, clawed or narrowed to the base ; 
lip rose-coloured, margined with purplish-mauve, and striped 
with chocolate-purple on the disk, large and flat. (W. O. A. 
ii. 87.) 

V. t. Russeliana (Eussel's). fl. very bright-coloured, in long 
racemes. A beautiful variety, having a peculiar, pendulous style 
of growth ; it is very robust. 

V. t. Warneri (Warner's), fl., sepals and petals distinctly 
margined with deep rose ; lip deep rosy-purple. I. linear, lorate, 
peculiarly ribbed. (W. S. O. ser. ii. 39.) 

V. Iindulata (waved), fl. white, very freely produced in racemes ; 
sepals and petals lanceolate, much undulated ; lip having the 
lateral lobes greenish, and marked with orange lines on the disk. 
I. coriaceous, ligulate, unequally bilobed. India, 1875. This has 
been sold under the name of V. Gowerce. 

V, Violacea (violet). A synonym of Saceolahium violaceum. 

V, Vipani (Vipan's). ft., sepals and petals blunt, rhomboid, white 
externally, within pale at the base, marked with short, brownish- 
purple lines, the rest of the sepals brownish-olive, and of the 
petals inclining to ochre, all striped with dark brown-purple ; 
middle lobe of the lip olive-green, the side auricles yellow. I. very 
long and narrow. Burmah, 1882. 

VAITDIELIiIA (named in honour of Dominico Van- 
delli. Professor of Botany at Lisbon, who wrote a work 
on Portuguese plants in 1623). Including Tittmannia 
(of Reiohenbaoh) . Obd. 8crophularine(B. A genus em- 
bracing about thirty species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, often annual, branched herbs, inhabiting warm 
regions. Flowers rather small, solitary in the axils, sessile 
or pedicellate, or in terminal reeemes ; calyx five-parted 
or five-toothed ; corolla bilabiate, the upper lip emar- 
ginate or shortly bifid, the lower one large, three-lobed ; 
stamens five, perfect. Leaves opposite, often toothed. 
The few species introduced are now proba bly lost to 
cultivation. 

VAITDSSIA. A synonym of Bomarea (which see). 

VANESSA. A genus of Butterflies, conspicuous by 
their size (varying from 2iin. to 2|in. in spread of wings), 
their bright colours, and the bold markings on the upper 
surface of the wings ; the lower surface is duU.-ooloured 
for concealment. The front wings have a distinct tooth 
above the middle of the hind margin, and the inner margin 
is nearly straight. The hind wings usually have a, short 




Pig. 151. VANtsSA lo. 



tooth in the hind margin (see Pig. 151). In the middle 
of the hind wing is a space bounded on all sides by the 
wing veins ; the sixth and seventh veins are not united, 
but arise directly from the vein bounding the space. The 



Vanessa — continued. 
antennse have the terminal club rather long. The front 
legs are small and useless for walking. The larvaa are 
long and worm-like, but covered with stiff spines on all 
but the first ring. The pupse are angular; they hang 
by the tip of the body, and frequently bear golden or 
silvery-metallic spots here and there, or over most of 
their surface. The Butterflies are single-brooded each 
year, except the Small TortoisesheU, which has a suc- 
cession of broods. Most of the species hybernate as 
Butterflies, appearing on warm days during winter. There 
are five British species of the genp.s, viz., V. Antiopa 
(Camberwell Beauty), V. Atalanta (Bed Admiral), V. lo 
(Peacock, see Pig. 151), V. poVychloros (Great TortoisesheU), 
and V. Urticm (Small TortoisesheU). Of these Y. Antiopa 
feeds on various Willows, and F. poVychloros on Elm ; but 
both are local or scarce in Britain. The other Vanessa 
feed on Nettles. The Butterflies may be distinguished 
from one another by the colour of the upper surface of 
the wings, 

V. Antiopa (rarely seen in England) has a span of about 
Sin. across the wings ; the latter are purplish-brown, with 
broad, yellow or yeUowish-white borders, margined on 
the inner side with a broad, black band, in which are 
six or seven blue spots. 

V. Atalanta has the wings nearly black, with a broad, 
deep red band across the middle of the front wings, and 
round the hind margin of the hind wings ; the band on 
the hind wings has four black spots in it. Each front 
wing bears six white spots near the tip, and there is a 
blue and black spot at the hind angle of each hind wing. 

V. lo is of the size and form shown in Pig. 151 ; the 
ground-colour is dull red, the margins are brown, the 
eye-like spots on the wing are variously shaded with 
black, lilac, red, yellow, and white ; those on the hind 
wings are bordered with grey-brown. 

V. polychloros and V. Urticce are very like one another, 
both having tawny-orange wings, with a dark border 
inclosing blue spots; and in both there are three large, 
black spots, separated by yellow spots, on the front 
border, and two small, black spots near the middle, of 
the front wings; and the basal part of the hind wings 
is dark. The two species differ as follows : V. polychloros 
is usually over, and V. Urticce is under, 2Jin. in spread of 
wings. The latter species has a white spot on the front 
margin of the front wings, near the tip, where the former 
species has a yellow spot, and in V. polychloros there is a 
black spot more on the inner border of the front wings, 
and the blue spots in the dark borders of the front 
wings are faint or absent. V. Urticce is one of the 
earliest of British Butterfiies, and is oonspicuons in 
almost all parts of the country. 

Those species of Vanessa that feed on Nettles are 
beneficial ; while the others are never numerous enough 
in Britain to call for a special remedy. 

VANGUERIA (Foa - Vanguer is the Madagascar 
name of V. edulis). Stns. Meynia, Rytigynia, Vanguiera, 
Vavanga. Okd. Rubiacece. A genua comprising about 
thirty species of stove shrubs and small trees, sometimes 
spiny, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropical regions (except 
in Australia). Plowers white or greenish, small, cymose 
or fascicled ; calyx tube short, the limb five, rarely four, . 
toothed or lobed, or irregularly five to ten-toothed ; corolla 
tube short or mediocre, the limb of five, rarely four or 
six, ovate, acute, acuminate, or appendioulate, at length 
reflexed lobes ; stamens five. Fruit a dry or fieshy drupe, 
sometimes edible and rather large. Leaves opposite, 
coriaceous or membranous ; stipules interpetiolar, fre- 
quently connate in a persistent ring. F. edulis and F. 
velutina are the only species calling for description in 
this work. They thrive in a compost of loam- and peat. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted in 
similar soil, under a glass, in heat. 
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Vangneria — continued. 

V. edulis (edible-fruited), fl. green ; cymes springing from below 
the leaves. June. fr. resembling an apple, but not crowned, 
succulent, edible, containing five stones, I. ovate, membranous, 
glabrous, h. 12ft. Madagascar, 1809. A small, unarmed tree. 

V. velutina (velvety), fl. pale yellowish-green, axillary in the 
lower leaves, in short, dense cymes. May. I. large, opposite, 
nerved, shortly petiolate, cordate-ovate, rather acute, entire, 
much waved, mostly downy beneath, h. 3ft. Madagascar, 1829. 
A softly-tomentose shrub. (B. M. 3011.) 



A synonym of Vaugueria (wMoh 



A synonym of Honttea (which 



VANGUIERA. 

see). 

VANHOUTTEA. 

see). 

VAITILIiA (from the Spanish vainilla, a little 
sheath; in allusion to the shape of the fruit). Stn. 
Myrobroma. Obd. Orchideoe. A genus embracing ahout 
a score species of stove, tall-climbing, branched Orchids, 
scattered over tropical regions. Mowers large, biit 
usually dull-coloured and uninteresting, in axillary, often 
short racemes or spikes ; sepals and petals sub-equal, 
free, spreading; claw of the lip adnate with the elon- 
gated, wingless column, the limb broad, concave, its base 
rolled around the column ; bracts ovate. Capsule often 
elongated, fleshy, not (or at length scarcely) dehiscent. 
Leaves coriaceous or fleshy, nerved, sessile or shortly 
petiolate. Vanilla is remarkable in being the only genus 
of the order which possesses any economic value. The 
fruit of several species is largely employed, under its 
botanical name, for flavouring chocolate, liqueurs, ices, 
&c. V. planifolia produces the best Vanilla. Only four 
species call for description in this work. They should be 
potted or planted out in a narrow bed, in peat and 
sphagnum, and trained up a wall or on a thick piece of 
wood. A strong heat is favourable to their well-being. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings; the climbing 
stems produce roots, and may be out into lengths for 
the purpose. 

V. blcolor (two-coloured), fl. very fragrant, 3in. long ; sepals 
and petals dull red, acute, spreadmg : lip cream-coloured, half- 
free, convolute, apiculate, undulated ; column bearded. I. ovate- 
oblong, sub-sessile, acute, striated, reddish on the margins. 
Demerara. 
V. lutescens (yellowish), fl. 6in. across, showy, two or more 
together from the axils of the leaves, somewhat resembling in 
general appearance those of Cattleya citHna; sepals and petals 
greenish-yellow : lip very bright yellow. La Guayra, 1859. 
(F. d. S. 2218.) 
V. FhalsenopBlS (Phalsenopsis-like). /. 3in. across, six or 
seven in an umbel ; sepals faint blush-white, keeled behind, 
acute, the two lateral ones divided to the base on the lower 
side ; petals the same colour, but less acute, channelled ; lip 
pale rosy-blush outside, tawny-orange within, over lin. long, 
broadly funnel-shaped. Stems long, rooting, leafless. Mada- 
gascar, 1869. An interesting species. (P. d. S. 1769.) 
v. planlfoUa (fiat-leaved), fl. wholly green, or white within, 
or with a white lip, 2in. across ; sepals and petals lanceolate- 
oblong; lip callous below the serrulated, repand sun-mit, and 
crested at the middle with minute, recurved scales, fr. 6in. 
long, sub-cylindrical. I. fleshy. Sin. to 7in. long, oblong or ovate- 
oblong, acute, contracted at base. Stem cylindrical. West 
Indies, 1800. (A. B. E. 538 ; B. M. PI. 272 ; L. B. 0. 733.) 



VANILLA FLAXT. 



Trilisa odoratissima. 



VAPOUR. Moisture which, in heated plant-struc- 
tures especially, arises from the soil, walls, paths, &c., 
when watered, and from evaporating - troughs filled 
with water and placed on the hot-water pipes. Vapour 
in an invisible state is continually ascending from damp, 
heated substances ; hence the feeling of moisture in the 
air of the interior of plant-houses, &o., and sometimes 
outside after rain. 

VAFOURER MOTH. See Orgyia antiqua. 

VARGASIA. A synonym of Thoninia (which see). 

VARIEGATED. Irregularly coloured. 

VARIETY. A sort or modification subordinate to a- 
species. A Variety can only be propagated with cer- 
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Variety — continued. 
tainty by grafts, cuttings, bulbs, tubers, or any other 
method which produces a new plant by the development 
of one or more buds taken from the old one. If the 
Variety generally comes true from seed, it is often called 
a Bace. 

VARIOLATE. Marked as if by the pustules or 
pittings of small-pox. 

VARITISH-TREE. A common name for Ailantus 
glandulosus, MelanorrhoBa usitatissima, Rhus vernicifera, 
&a. 

VARRONIA. A synonym of Cordia (which see). 

VASCOA. Included under Bafnia. 

VASCONCELLEA. Included under Carica. 

VASCULAR. Furnished with, or relating to, vessels 
or ducts. 

VASCULAR SYSTEM. Under this name are in- 
cluded all those parts of plants in which true Vessels 
(which see) occur. As the latter are found only in 
flowering plants, and in Vascular Cryptogams (Perns, 
Horsetails, Club-mosses, and their allies), there is no 
Vascular System in the remaining groups of Cryptogams, 
i.e., in the True Mosses, Liverworts, Algae, Lichens, and 
Fungi. It is often i:epresented, or rather foreshadowed, 
among the Mosses and some of the species in the other 
groups, by bundles or strings of long, tapering cells, which, 
to some extent, do the same work. The Vascular System 
is present in the roots, stems, branches, and leaves of 
the Vascular Plants. It remains when continued steep- 
ing in water, or exposure to the weather, has caused the 
decay of all the softer cells in these plants, so that it 
forms the skeleton or framework on which the plants are 
built up. It is best seen in those parts in which the 
bundles or strings of which it consists are always separated 
by cellular tissue from one another, e.g., in leaves, and 
in the stems of Monocotyledons and Ferns, and in 
young stems of herbaceous Dicotyledons. In the stems 
and roots of woody Dicotyledons it becomes more 
difScult to recognise the true nature of the Vascular 
System, owing to the formation of annual rings of wood 
and of bast by the cambium layer just below the bark. 

The chief uses of the Vascular System are twofold, 
viz. : (1) It gives strength and mechanical support to 
all parts of the plant, serving as the framework for the 
cellular tissues, in which the work of preparing the food 
goes on ; (2) the wood, in the Vascular System, is the 
channel of communication for conveying the crude sap 
upwards from the soil to the leaves, and the soft bast 
in each bundle is believed to be the chief channel by 
which the protoplasmic food-substances are conveyed 
from the leaves, in which they are prepared, to the 
growing points, where they are used up in forming new 
structures, or to the parts (tubers, seeds, &o.) where 
they are stored up for future use. See Sap. 

VASCULUM. A botanist's ooUecting-box. The term 
is also applied to a pitcher-shaped leaf. 

VASES. There are various kinds of Vases in use, both 
for growing plants in, and also for arranging out flowers. 
Vases for terrace walls and other positions in formal 
flower-gardening, and also for conservatory embellish- 
ment, are made in various sizes, and in great variety 
of design. Terra-eotta is largely employed in their 
manufacture, as it withstands all weathers, and is well 
adapted for the purpose. Vases are also made of stone 
and cast iron, amongst other substances. For the arrange- 
ment of cut flowers for table and room decorations, glass 
Vases are best — flowers do not look so well in anything 
else — but sometimes silver, old china, or other valuables, 
are used for the purpose of exhibiting them, in addition 
to making them receptacles for flowers. China and glass 
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Vases — continued. 
Vases may be procured in the greatest range of variety, 
and in shapes and sizes which suit all individual require- 
ments. It is unnecessary to describe the various kinds, 
but those known as Trumpet Vases or Glasses are amongst 
the best for cut flowers. In dinner-table decoration the 
Vases should be low in stature, or, if one or more Trumpet 
Glasses are used down the centre, so lightly arranged 
with flowers that nothing shall be caused in the way of 
an obstruction to the view from one -side of the table 
to the other. 

TAUANTKES. A synonym of Grammanthes 

(vrhich gee). 

VAVAXGA. A synonym of Vanglieria (which see). 
VEGETABLE BUTTER. See Bassia bntyracea. 

VEGETABLE EARTH, or VEGETABLE 

MOULD. Soil largely mixed with humus or decayed 
remains of plants (see Humus). It is usually very dark, 
but the colour varies with the proportion of humus, and 
of the other constituents of the soil. Good Vegetable 
Mould may contain from 3 to 25 per cent, of humus, 
and is usually very fertile. A higher percentage of 
plant-remains is unfavourable, as organic acids are apt 
to be formed and to accumulate in the soil, to the 
detriment of most plants, though some species of wild 
plants prefer such a soil, e.g., several prefer peat, which 
consists of little but humus. To render such soils as 
contain excess of humus fertile, it is necessary to add 
certain manures or other substances to them in order 
to hasten the decay of the vegetable remains, and to 
bring them into a condition fit for the nutrition of the 
plants for which the ground is to be prepared. See 
also Humus. 

VEGETABLE FIRE - CRACKER. A common 
name for Brodisea coccinea (which see). 

VEGETABLE HAIR. A common name for Til- 
landsia usneoides (which see). 

VEGETABLE HORSEHAIR. The fibre of 
Chamcerops humilis. 

VEGETABLE IVORY. The nuts of Phytelephas 
macrocarpa. 




Via. 152. Fruits of Vegetable Marrow. 



VEGETABLE MARROW {Oucurbita Pepo ovifera). 
A half-hardy, trailing annual, of very easy culture, grown 



Veg'etable Marrow — continued. 
in nearly every garden during summer for the fruits, which 
are chiefly used when about half-grown, or even in a 
younger state (see Fig. 152), for cooking in various 
ways. At these stages the flesh is exceedingly tender, 
but as the fruits get old it becomes drier. Cultivators 
sometimes allow a portion of their crop to ripen, for 
the purpose of converting the fleshy portion, into jam, 
or the fruits may be kept in a dry place when ripe 
until midwinter for cooking. Seeds of Vegetable Marrows 
should be sown singly, or two in a 3iu. pot, towards the 
end of April, and placed in a gentle heat. So soon as 
the plants have two rough leaves, they should be hardened 
by being placed in a situation where air can be admitted. 
Early in June, they may be planted out where they are 
intended to remain, and covered for a few days with 
hand-glasses until re-established, when the glasses may 
be removed. Old manure heaps are the best positions 
for the plants, as on these they graw and fruit abun- 
dantly. Plenty of water should be supplied throughout 
the summer whenever the weather is dry, and the fruit 
should be out when large enough for cooking, unless 
required for ripening to produce seed or for using in one 
of the, ways above mentioned. The growths need an 
occasional thinning during summer when they get too 
much crowded. 

Sorts. The following are amongst the best sorts of 
cultivated Vegetable Marrows : 

Bush MaRrow, of compact, bushy habit, not a trailer ; free. 
Custard, free-bearing and of good flavour. Hibberd's Pro- 
lific, fruit small, egg-shaped. Long White, fine cropper; the 
best for general use, and when only one variety ii grown. 
Moore's Vegetable Cream, tree-baaving, and of fine flavour. 
MuiR's Prolific Hybrid, an oval-shaped, cream-coloured 
variety : prolific. Pen-y-Byd, fruit delicate creamy-white, nearly 
globular, with firm flesh ; plant short-jointed and prolific ; very 
distinct. 

VEGETABLE OYSTER. See Tragopogon porri- 
folius. 

VEGETABLE REFUSE. After being made up into 
a compost, and allowed to ferment for some time. Vege- 
table Refuse of all kinds can be most advantageously em- 
ployed as manure. This treatment is especially advisable 
when the Refuse contains a fair proportion of woody sub- 
stance, as the latter can scarcely serve as manure for 
plants until it has undergone chemical decomposition to 
some extent. When the proportion of woody substance is 
large, it is well to bum the Refuse slowly, in a covered 
heap, in which the fire is kept smouldering, but is never 
allowed to burst into flame. Other kinds of Refuse 
'should be made up with layers of earth and quicklime. 
The latter destroys the weeds, and hastens their decay. 
Another good method of forming a compost is to mix 
the Refuse with earth, and occasionally drench the heap 
with liquid manure. This promotes the formation of 
Ammonia ; and gypsum should be mixed with the earth 
to form Sulphate of Ammonium, which prevents the loss 
of the alkali, and adds much to the value of the compost. 
Quicklime must not be mixed with the earth, as it seta 
free Ammonia, which escapes as a gas into the atmosphere, 
and is lost. Both of these composts are excellent garden 
manures. 



VEGETABLE SCULPTURE. 
Work. 



Topiary 



VEGETABLE TALLOW PLANT. A common 
name for StiUingia sebifera (which see). 

VEINLET. One of the ultimate or smaller ramifica- 
tions of a vein or rib. 

VEINS. In general, any ramifications or threads of 
fibro-vasoular tissue in a leaf or any flat organ (especially 
those which divide or branch) through which sap is carried 
into the parenchyma. 
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VEITCHIA (named in honour of the late James 
Veitoh, of Chelsea, the leading nurseryman of his day). 
Obd. Palmce. An imperfeotly-known genus (four species 
hare been indicated) of stove Palms, inhabiting the Fiji 
Islands and the New Hebrides. Male flowers much 
smaller than the females ; spathes three (P), deciduous ; 
spadix shortly and thickly pedunculate, the branches 
elongated, fastigiate, thickened at base. Fruit about 
2ft. long, ellipsoid or fusiform-ovoid and slightly beaked, 
or sub-globose. Leaves terminal, equally pinnatisect ; 
pinn^ linear or acuminate, unequally truncate, the margins 
thickened. Only two species are at present grown in 
gardens. Foi: culture, see Kentia. 

V. Canterburyana (Canterbury's). A synonym of Uedmceve 
Canterburyana. 



A synonym of Fterospermum (which 




Fig. 153. VEITCHIA JOHA.NNIS. 



V. Johannls(John Veitch's).* Jl. minute ; spadix much branched, 
the branches forming large bunches, fr. at first green, at length 
bright orange, red at base, ovoid-ellipsoid. I., pinnje minutely 
toothed, the midrib terminating in a small curve, the apex 
obliquely truncate. Fiji, 1868. " Seedlings have, from the first, 
a straight stem, their sheath, petiole, and rachis being of a dark 
blood-colour, and covered when young with a grey tomentum, 
which is interspersed with lancet-shaped, thin, dark red lepida " 
(Wendland, in Seemann's " Flora Vitiensis "). See Fig. 153. 
SYN. Kentia Joannis. 

V. Storckii (Storck's). fl. , spadix resembling that of Cocos n ucifera, 
much and repeatedly branched ; principal branches triangular, 
the lower ones having as many as twelve branchlets. fr. ellipsoid, 
with a slender, blunt taper. I., pinnte coriaceous, glabrous on 
both sides, much folded towards the base, and furnished with 
three prominent, longitudinal ribs, the two lateral ones of which 
are close to the margins. Trunk hard and smooth, dark brown 
below, light brown above, h. 40ft. Fiji. Syins. Kentia elegans 
(of gardens), K. Storckii. 

VHITCHIA (of Lindley). Included under Ficea 
(which see). 



VELA6A. 

see). 

VELANI OAK. See Quercus ajgilops. 

VELASQUEZIA. A synonym of Triplaris (which 
see). 

VELEZIA (named in honour of Franc. Velez de 
Arciniega, a Spanish wiiter on medicinal botany). Ord. 
Oaryoiihyllew. A genus embracing four species of hardy, 
annual herbs, inhabiting the Mediterranean region and 
Western Asia. Flowers sub-sessile, solitary in the axils 
or clustered at the tips of the branchlets ; calyx acutely 
five-toothed ; petals five, inconspicuous. Leaves subulate. 
Two of the species have been introduced, but they possess 
no horticultural value. 

VELLA (of uncertain derivation, said 
to be Latinised from Veler, a Celtic 
name for such a plant). Oed. Cniciferce. 
A small genus (three species) of small, 
much-branched, greenhouse or half-hardy 
shrubs, natives of Spain. Flowers yellow, 
rather large, sub-spicate, the lower ones 
braoteate ; sepals erect, equal at base. 
Leaves entire. V. Pseudo-cytisus, the 
only species calling for mention here, is 
sometimes grown as a, greenhouse plant, 
but is sufficiently hardy to endure the 
winter if planted in a dry, warm, south 
border. It may be multiplied by young 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass. 

V. Fseudo-cytlsus (False Cytisus). Cress 
Rocket. Jl., petals yellow, with long, dark 
purple claws ; pedicels very short. April 
and May. I, alternate, obovate, entire, 
rough with hairs, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1759. 
(B. R. 293.) 

VEIiLEIA (named after Major Velley, 
who was greatly interested in Algce ; he 
died in 1806). Including Euthales. 
Ord. Goodenoviece. An Australian genus 
embracing eleven species of greenhouse, 
perennial herbs, having (except V. macro- 
phylla) a short, thick stock and radical 
leaves. Flowers yellow, like those of 
Goodenia, but the calyx is free from the 
ovary ; scapes (or peduncles in V. macro- 
phylla) erect or ascending, di- or tri- 
chotomously branched, many-flowered ; 
bracts opposite, free or connate. Four 
of the species are known to cultivation, 
and require similar treatment to that re- 
commended for Goodenia. 
V. lyrata (lyrate-leaved). fl., sepals three; 
corolla about ^in. long, the lobes broadly 
winged ; scapes 6in. to 12in. high, dicho- 
tomous, with spreading branches. April. 
I. oblong-spathulate, deeply toothed below 
the middle or lyrate-pinnatifid, often several 
inches long. 1819. (B. R. 551 ; H. B. F. 24.) 
V. macrophylla (large-leaved). /I. in large, loose, dichotomous 
panicles : peduncles axillary. July. I. , cauline ones usually 
2in. to 6in. long, toothed and narrowed into a rather long 
petiole. Stem erect, leafy, branching 3ft. to 4ft. high. 1839. 
Closely allied to the larger forms of V. trinervis. Syn. Euthales 
macrophylla (B. 209 ; B. R. 1841, 3) 

V. paradoxa (paradoxical). Jl., sepals five, free ; corolla pubes- 
cent outside, sometimes spurred ; scapes 6in. to 18in. high, 
di- or trichotomously branched. July. I. petiolate, from broadly 
ovate and under 2in., to narrow-oblong and above 4in. long, 
coarsely toothed or almost entire, sometimes quite entire. 
1824. (B. R. 971.) 

V. trinervis (three-nerved). Jl., calyx campanulate, with five 
unequal lobes ; corolla five to six lines long, the lobes all 
broadly winged; scapes dichotomouSj low and ascending or 
above Itt. high. July. I. on long petioles, broadly or narrowly 
oblong, entire or remotely toothed. 1803. Sy.vs. Goodenia 
tenella (A. B. R. 446 ; B. M. 1137), Euthales trinereis. 

VELLOZIA (called after a Portuguese naturalist 
named Velloz, who edited the works of Vandelli on Brazil). 
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Vellozia — continued. , 

Stn. Xerophyta. OftD. Amaryllidece. A genus com- 
prising abont fifty species of stove and greenhouse plants, 
with fibrous, woody, erect, sometimes arborescent stems, 
natives of tropical and South Africa, Madagascar, and 



Vellozia — continued. 
base ; stamens six, sometimes indefinite and collected in 
clusters; peduncles terminal, one-flowered. Leaves 
clustered at the tips of the branches, sometimes short, 
narrow, and straight, sometimes elongated, narrowly or 




Fig. 154. Vellozia reiimervis. 



Brazil. Flowers white, sulphur-coloured, violet, orange- 
red, or blue, often showy ; ' perianth oampanulate or 
funnel-shaped, with scarcely any tube, the segments equal 
and erecto-patent, ovate, oblong, or long-acuminate at 



broadly linear, rigid, often sharp. The best-known species 
are here described. They thrive in a compost of well- 
drained, sandy peat, and must not be over-watered. Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds, or by suckers; 
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Vellozia — continued. 

V. Candida (white), fi., perianth pure white, very beautiful ; 
stamens eighteen, in six bundles ; peduncle elongated, above, as 
well as the ovary and perianth, scabrid-glandular. Summer, 
I. linear, grass-like, filiform-acuminate, rigidly lieeled, remotely 
spinulose-serrated on the margins. Branches short, leafy at 
apex. Brazil, 1865. A very handsome, tufted, stove plant. 
(B. M. 5511.) 

V. elegans (elegant). Jl., perianth pale lilac in bud, then pure 
white, liin. across, the segments spreading ; peduncle terminal, 
sheathed at base, divided into three to five slender pedicels 2in. 
to 6in. long. May. I. tristiohous, recurved, 4in. to Sin. long, 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate, sharply keeled, serrated towards 
the apex. Stem rigid, flexuous, 6in. high. Natal, 1866. Green- 
house. (B. M. 5803.) Syn. Talbotia elegans. 

V. retinervls (net-veined). Jl., perianth blue, liin. in diameter, 
the segments ijin. to liin. long, three to four lines broad, naked 
outside ; anthers iin. long, nearly sessile ; peduncles dark- 
coloured above, with a few bristles below the oblong ovary, 
which is densely clothed with ascending, brown bristles. I. long- 
linear, recurved, rigid, glabrous. Trunk 12ft. high, crowned 
with a tuft of leaves. Natal and Transvaal, 1877. Greenhouse. 
See Fig. 154. Syn. Xerophyta retinervis (G. C. n, s., vi,, p. 837: 
B. G. 903). 

V, squamata (scaly), fl., perianth of a fine orange-red, the tube 
slightly enlarged upwards, the segments moderately spreading ; 
scape longer than the leaves. Summer. I. terminal, 4in. to 6in. 
long, spreading, glaucous, linear, acuminate, keeled. Stem 
short, dichotomous, clothed with the scale-like remains of fallen 
leaves. Organ Mountains, 18W, Stove, Syn, Barbacenia squa- 
mata (B, M. 4136 ; P. M. B. xi. 75). 

VELIiOZIEJC. A tribe of Amaryllideai. 

VEIiTHISIiytlA (named in honour of Aug. Ferd,, 
Count Veltheim, 1741-1801, a German supporter of botanioal 
studies), Okd, Liliaceae. A small genua (three species) 
of greenhouse or halt-hardy, bulbous plants, confined to 
South Africa. Flowers showy, densely clustered in a 
terminal spike or raceme, shortly pedicellate or sub- 
sessile, pendulous or nodding ; perianth tubular, cylindrical, 
equal or slightly enlarged above, persistent, the six lobes 
equal, very short, tooth-like ; stamens six, equally affixed 
aboTe the middle of the tube, included; scape simple, 
leafless ; bracts soarious, short. Leaves radical, numerous, 
oblong or loriform, fleshy-herbaceous. The two species 
known to cultivation thrive in a light, loamy soil. Pro- 
pagation may be readily effected by offsets ; or leaves, 
pulled off close to the bulb, and inserted in pots of soil, 
will produce bulbs at their base. 

V. glauca (glaucous). Jl., perianth red-spotted or yellowish, ^in. 
to Jin. long ; pedicels scarcely above one line long ; raceme 2in. 
to 6in. long, l^in. to 2in. thick ; scape 1ft. or more high ; bracts 
linear, three to four lines long. March. I. narrower than in 
V. viridi/olia, glaucous, much undulated. 1781. (B. M. 1091.) 
A variety rubescens (reddish-flowered) is figured in B. M. 3456. 





Fig. 155. Veltheimia viridifolia, showing Habit and detached 
Raceme. 



V. viridifolia (green-leaved). Jl., perianth reddish or yellowish, 
spotted, liin. to liin. long ; pedicels two to three lines long ; 



Teltheimia — continued. 

raceme 3in. to 4in. long, 3in. thick, forty to sixty-flowered ; 
scapes 1ft. to IJft. long ; bracts lanceolate, four to six lines long. 
August. I. ten to twelve, lorate, 8in. to lain, long, 2iin. to 3in. 
broad, gi-een, the margins undulated. 1V63. See Fig, 155, 
(L, B. 0. 1245.) Syn. Aletris capensis (B. M. 501). 

VELUTINOUS. Velvety; coated with soft, fine 
close, silky pubescence. 

VELVET PLOWBR. A common name for Ama- 
ranthus caudatus (which see). 

VELVET LEAP. A common name for Cissampelos 
Pareira and Lavatera arborea. 

VEXAITA. A synonym of Brezia (which see). 

VENATIOIT. The arrangement of veins. 



VENEER GRAPTING. 



Graftinif. 



VBNIBIUIIlI (no explanation of name given by its 
author). Stn. Gleitria. Okd. Oompositos. A genus 
comprising eighteen species of greenhouse or half-hardy, 
cano-tomentose or wooUy, perennial herbs, confined to 
South Africa. Flower-heads rather large, on long pe- 
duncles ; involucral bracts imbricated in many series ; ray 
florets ligulate, entire or scarcely toothed. Leaves alter- 
nate, entire, sinuate-toothed, or pinnately dissected. For 
culture, see Arctotis. 




Fig. 156. Venidium calendulaceum. 



V. calendulaceum (Marigold-like). Jl.-heads somewhat like 
those of the Pot Marigold ; ray bright clear yellow ; disk dark 
brown, nearly black. July to October. I. green, glabrous above, 
covered with a white-cottony felt beneath, h. 6in, to 12in, 
This is regarded, by Harvey and Sender, as a variety of V. cLe- 
curr&ns. See Fig. 156. 

VENOSE. Veiny; having many branched veins. 



A synonym of Sty- 



VENTENATIA (of Smith). 

lidium (which see). 

VENTILAG-O (from ventilo, to be exposed to the wind ; 
alluding to the linear wings at the upper part of the fruit). 
Okd, Bhamnem. A genus consisting of about ten species 
of stove, climbing shrubs, scattered over the tropics. 
Flowers small, in axillary and terminal (usually leafiess) 
panicles, rarely in the axils ; oalyi with five spreading 
lobes ; petals five, obtriangular or eucullate ; stamens five. 
Leaves alternate, sub-bifarious. Only one species has 
been introduced. For culture, see Berchemia. 

V, madraspatana (probably a native name), Jl. green, in 
slender, simple or paniculate spikes, June, I. 2in, to 4in, long, 
oblong-lanceolate to ovate, acute or sub-acuminate, crenate or 
entire. Young branches (and leaves) glabrous or only slightly 
pubescent, India, 1822. 
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VEITTILATION. Ventilation, or air-giving, is one 
of the most important operations in garden management, 
and the onltivation of all kinds of trees and plants under 
glass. Ventilators are requisite in all horticultural struc- 
tures, for the purpose of regulating temperatures, and 
affording an interchange of air in their interiors. The 
amount of space made available for opening to admit 
air, depends on the kind of plants cultivated in any 
particular structure, as, for instance, conservatories and 
greenhouses. Peach houses and vineries need provision 
for the admission of an abundant circulation of air 
whenever it is required, or when circumstances and 
weather permit ; while in plant stoves and houses in 
which the oeoupants need a more or less tropical atmo- 
sphere at all times, a smaller number of ventilators 
will suffice. It is always advisable to have some plan 
of giving Ventilation at, or near, the top : this is pro- 
vided in most houses of modern construction, so that 
the least supply, or nearly the full amount, of air may 
be admitted without rain getting in, except from an 
occasional splashing. Ventilating gearing has been greatly 
improved during recent years, so that either top or bottom 
sashes along a house, say 30£t. long, may be easily opened 
or closed with one hand, working a lever, and the sashes 
may be fixed with the other hand to wherever they are 
required to remain. Where there are no side or front 
sashes, as in many lean-to houses, wooden door venti- 
lators are best, fixed in the front wall; and if the air 
from these can be made to pass over the hot-water pipes, 
it will become warmed before reaching the plants. 
Wooden ventilators may be similarly placed in a back wall ; 
but wherever convenient, lifting sashes are preferable. 

There are numerous details attending the admission 
of air which depend on widely varied circumstances, 
and can only be learnt by practical experience ; the state 
of the weather, which is often very changeable, and the 
difference between outside and inside temperatures, being, 
perhaps, the most important points to consider. At 
different seasons, too, the same plants will need very 
dissimilar treatment according to their stages of growth. 
During spring, the greatest care, is necessary regarding 
the admission of air, as sudden changes of temperature, 
caused by improper Ventilation, quickly show their evil 
effects on young and tender foliage. In old-fashioned 
houses, with small panes of glass, the sun never has 
the same effect in raising the temperature inside, as in 
most of those of modern construction with large panes ; 
hence the necessity of early attention to Ventilation 
becomes much greater with the last-named. Happily, 
many of the. improved systems of applying air, as already 
referred to, afford the means of opening or closing 
the ventilators in a tenth part of the time occupied 
in handling each sash separately in a large house. In 
daily management, when it is known that air wiU 
have to be admitted to a house, the ventilators should 
be opened very gradually so soon as the temperature 
begins to rise in the morning' or early part of the 
day. It is never good practice to allow the tem- 
perature to get high and then put on what air is 
required for the day at once, or even at twice. Under 
such management tender foliage often droops quickly 
because of a sudden change and excessive evaporation 
taking place. Pew plants or trees are able to withstand 
this : their leaves often become scorched during the day, 
and the attacks of insects are much encouraged. In 
spring, the ventilating of forcing-houses and other 
structures may require somewhat different management 
nearly every day in order to keep near the requisite 
degree of heat. The quantity of air and the mode of 
applying it are, therefore, matters which must be deter- 
mined in dealing with the culture of plants under such 
varied circumstances. What may be called general 
advice is to begin ventilating early, as already noted, 
when it is pretty certain that airing will be necessary, 



Ventilation — continued. 
and apply a little more at frequent intervals until suffi- 
cient for the day is put on. Secondly, draughts should 
always be avoided : if the air is cold or the wind rough, 
never open ventilators at the front and back parts of a 
house at the same time, unless the occupants are such 
as take no harm — and this is seldom the case. In summer, 
when the inside and outside temperatures are much 
more uniform than at other seasons, air may generally 
be most freely admitted without causing much injury. 

VENTBAIi. Belonging to the anterior or inner surface 
of a carpel ; opposed to dorsal. 

TENTRICOSE. Swelling unequally, or infiated on 
one side ; e.g., the corolla of many labiate and personate 
plants. 

VENTRICULOSi:. Abounding with veinlets. 

VENUS' BASIIT. An old name for Dipsacus syl- 
vestris. 

VENUS' PIiY-TBAP. See DiousBa muscipula. 

VENUS' GOLDEN AFFIiE. A common name for 
Atalantia monophylla (which see). 

VENUS' HAIB, A common name for Adiautum 
Capillus-Veneris (which see). 

VENUS' LOOKING-GLASS. A popular name for 
Specularia Speculum (which see). 

VENUS' NAVELWORT. 
folia. 



Omplialodes liui- 



VENUS' OB VENICE SUMACH. A common 
name for Eilius Cotinus (which see). 

VEFBIS. Included under Toddalia (which see). 

VEBATAXUS. A synonym of Taxus (which see). 

VEBATBUM (the old Latin name, used by Lucretius 
and Pliny, from vere, truly, and ater, black ; alluding to 
the colour of the root). False or White Hellebore. Okd. 
LiliacecB. A genus embracing eight or nine species of 
hardy, perennial herbs, inhabiting Europe, Eussian Asia, 
and North America. Flowers numerous in a terminal 
panicle, shortly pedicellate ; perianth purplish, greenish, 
or whitish, persistent, broadly campanulate or explanate ; 
segments (in hermaphrodite flowers) connate towards the 
base in a very short tube, in others oblong, spreading, sub- 
equal, scarcely contracted at base, many-nerved ; stamens 
six. Leaves often broad, plicate-veined, contracted in an 
ample sheath, the upper ones rarely all narrow ; floral ones 
bract-like. Stem erect, leafy. Ehizome thick (very 
poisonous), the root-fibres somewhat poisonous. The best- 
known species are here described. Gardeners make use 
of V. album, powdered, to destroy caterpillars. Vera- 
trums thrive in any rich soil. Propagation may be 
effected by divisions, or by seeds. 

V. album (white).* Langwort; Lyngwort. Jl., perianth whitish 
within, greenish outside at base, spreading, iin. to jin. long, the 
segments crisped-denticulate ; pedicels very short or almost want- 
mg ; racemes dense, the rachis pubescent ; panicle 1ft. to 2ft. 
long. July. I. rather firm, plicate, puberulous beneath ; radical 
ones oblong, 1ft. long, 5in. to 6in. broad. Stem puberulous, with 
ten to twelve leaves. A. 5ft. to Mt. Europe and Siberia, 1648. 
(F. D. 1120 ; J. F. A. 355.) The following, formerly classed as 
species, are regarded, by Baker, as mere varieties : 

V. a. Lobelianum (Lobel's). /., perianth wholly greenish, the 
segments narrower than in the type ; lateral racemes dense, 
erecto-patent. 1818. 

V. a, virlde (green). Jl., perianth greenish, the segments lanceo- 
late, acute ; lower pedicels two to three lines long ; lateral 
racemes loose-flowered, often redexed. North America, 1742. 
Syn. Selomas viridis (B. M. 1096). 

V. Maackli (Maack's). /., perianth dark-purple, Jin. to Jin. long, 
the segments oblong, blackish at base ; lower pedicels three 
to four lines long ; lateral racemes ascending ; panicle very loose, 
6in. to 12in. long. Summer, i., lower ones lanceolate, ,6in. long, 
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Veratrtun — continued. 

lin. broad in the midclle, distinctly pefciolate ; upper cauline ones 
sessile. Stem slender, 2ft. high, few-leaved, slightly thickened at 
base. Eastern Siberia, 1883. (E. G. 1070.) 




Verbascum— continwed. 



Fig. 157. Veratrum nigrum. 



V. nigrum (black).* fl., perianth blackish-purple, two to three 
lines long, the segments oblong, obtuse ; lower pedicels one to 
three lines long ; racemes dense-flowered, the lateral ones short ; 
panicle narrow, 1ft. to 3ft. long. June, l, lower ones oblong. 




Fig. 158. Portion of Inflorescence of Veratrum nigrum. 

1ft long, 5in. to Bin. broad, narrowed at base, plicate. Stem 
erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high, many-leaved, slightly bulbous at base. 
Central Europe, 1596. See Figs. 157 and 158. (B. M. 963; 
J. F. A. 336.) 

VZ!BBASCI!2i. A tribe of Scrophularinece. 

VEBBASCUM (the old Latin name used by Pliny). 
Mullein. Obd. Scrophularinece. A genus embracing nearly 
100 species of mostly hardy, biennial herbs, rarely peren- 
nials or sub-shrubs, more or less tomentose or flocoose- 
wooUy, inhabiting Europe, North Africa, and West and 
Central Asia. Tlowers yellow, fuscous, purple, or red, 
rarely white, on usually very short and ebraoteolate pedi- 
cels, spicate or racemose ; calyx deeply five-cleft or parted, 
rarely shortly five-toothed ; corolla tube scarcely any, the 
lobes five, broad, nearly equal ; stamens five, affixed at the 
base of the corolla. Leaves all alternate, often soft, entire, 



''*(! 



Fig. 159. Upper Portion of Plant op Verbascum ph(eniceum. 

crenulate, sinuate-toothed, or pinnatifid. Few of the 
species are sufficiently beautiful to claim a place in our 
gardens. The British Flora embraces five species, V. Blat- 
taria, V. Lychniiis, V. nigrum, V. pnlverulentum, and 
V. Thapsus. A selection of the most desirable kinds 
is here given. With the exception of V. nigrum and 
V. pinnatifidum, which may be increased by divisions and 
cuttings respectively, all are hardy biennials, and only 
require sowing in any ordinary soil. 

V. blplnnatlfidum (bipinnatifid). A synonym of F. pinnati- 
fidum. 
V. Blattarla (Blattaria). Moth Mullein, fl. bright yellow, rarely 
cream-coloured, |in. to.liin. in diameter ; panicles slender, glan- 
dular ; peduncles iin. to lin. long. I., radical ones 4in. to lOm. 
long oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, crenate, lobulate, or sub-pinnati- 
fld -'cauline ones small, sessile, ovate or oblong, toothed or sub- 
crenate. Stem Sin. to 4ft. high, simple or branched. Europe 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 942.) 
V Boerliaavil (Boerhaave's). Annual Mullein, fl. yellow, sessile, 
fascicled or rarely solitary, corolla ample; raceme simple or 
rarely slightly branched. I. crenate, woolly ; lower ones petio- 
late obovate or oblong ; upper ones cordate-amplexicaul, rarely 
very shortly sub-decurrent, acute or long-acuminate, ft. 2ft. 
South Europe, 1731. A pretty species. 
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Verbascum — continued. 

V. Chaixll (Chaix's).* Nettle-leaved Mullein, fl. yellow ; calyx 
segments lanceolate, gubulate ; fascicles loosely many-flowered ; 
raceme paniculate. I. green or tomentose beneath, crenate ; 
lower ones petiolate, cuneate at base, truncate or incised ; upper 
ones sessile, rounded at base, h, 3ft. South and Central 
Europe, 1831. 

V. cupreum (coppery). A hybrid between V. ovalifoiium and 
v. pnceniceum, 

V. ferruglneam (rusty). A synonym of V. phaeniceum. 

V. formosum (beautiful). A synonym of V. ovaliJoUwm. 

V. Myconi (Mycon's). A synonym of Ranumdia pyrenavM. 

v. nigrum (dark). Dark Mullein. Jl. numerous within each 
bract, more or less stalked ; corolla yellow, with bright purple 
hairs to the filaments. Summer and autumn. I. crenate, nearly 
glabrous on the upper side, slightly woolly beneath ; lower ones 
large, cordate-oblong, on long stalks ; upper ones nearly sessile, 
small, and pointed. Stem sparingly clothed with woolly hairs, 
2ft. to 3ft. high, ending in a long, simply-branched raceme. 
Europe (Britain), Western Asia. A pretty perennial. 

V. olympicum (Olympian).* fi. bright golden - yellow, lin. to 
liin. in diameter. I, rosulate, broad, lanceolate, acuminate, 
woolly. Stem 5ft. to 6ft. high, branched from near the base in 
a candelabra-like manner. Levant, 1883. Perennial. (R. G. 1078.) 

V. ovalifoiium (oval-leaved), fi. orange, large, solitary, disposed 
in a simple or dense spike ; upper filaments orange- or purple- 
woolly. I. ovate ; lower ones doubly or incised-crenate ; upper 
ones cordate-amplexicaul. A. 1ft. Tauria, 1804. (B. M. 1037.) 
Syn. V. farmomm (B. E. 658). F. cupreum (B. M. 1226) is a 
hybrid between this species and V. phaeniceuTn. 

V. phlomoldes (Phlomis-like). Woolly Mullein, fi. yellow, fas- 
cicled ; pedicels shorter than the calyx ; racemes sub-solitary, 
elongated. I. crenulate, or the oblong radical ones doubly or 
sub-incised crenate ; upper ones short, obtuse, or the intermediate 
ones somewhat angular- decurrent. h. 3ft. South Europe, 1739. 
(S. F. G. 224.) 

v. phoeniceum (violet).* fi. violet or red, rather large ; pedicels 
solitary, remote, many times longer than the calyx ; raceme glan- 
dular-pilose, simple or slightly branched. I. glabrous above, 
pubescent beneath ; radical ones petiolate, ovate or oblong, 
entire or grossly crenate ; cauline ones few, small, h. 3ft. South 
Europe, 1796. See Fig. 159. (B. M. 886 ; L. B. C. 637 ; E. G. 
436, i. 2.) Syn, V. fm-uglnmm (A. B. E. 163). 




Fig. 160. Portion of Inflorescence op Verbaspum Thapsus. 

v. plnnatlfldum (pinnatifld). fi. yellow, in remote, few- 
flowered fascicles, sometimes sub - solitary ; raceme slightly 
branched, rigid. I. mostly naked, green ; radical ones bipinnati- 
fld ; cauline ones pinnatifid, with oblong, toothed segments ; 
upper ones serrated or pinnatifld. Stems 1ft. or more high. 
Tauria, &o., 1813. Sub-shrub. (S. F. G. 228.) Syn. Y. himn- 
natifldum (B. M. 1777). 

V. pyramldatum (pyramidal • flowered), fi. yellow ; panicle 
pyramidal, canescent, 1ft. to 2ft. long, with short, bundle-flowered 



Verbascum. — continued. 

branchlets (or, in gardens, an often elongated raceme). I. doubly 
crenate ; lower ones ample, long-narrowed to the base ; upper 
ones sessile, cordate-auriculate. h. 3ft. or more. Caucasus, 1804. 
A pretty species. (S. B. F. G. 31.) 

V. rublglnosum (reddish-brown), fi. yellow and red ; pedicels 
bi- or ternate, rarely solitary, twice or many times as long as the 
calyx ; raceme loose, branched, sub-paniculate. I. pubescent 
beneath, crenate ; lower ones petiolate ; upper ones sessile or 
cordate-amplexicauL h. 2ft. Hungary, 1817. 

V. r. tauricum (Taurian). fi. larger, on shorter pedicels ; raceme 
simpler. (B. M. 3799, under name of V, tauricum.) 

V. speoiosum (showy), fi. yellow ; pedicels longer than the 
calyx ; fascicles loose, often many-flowered ; panicles very long, 
branched. I. thick, entire, or the lower ones crenate, oblong, 
elongated, long-narrowed into the petioles ; upper ones sessile or 
cordate-amplexicaul. h. 6ft. Hungary, 1818. 

V. spectabile (remarkable), fi. yellow and purple ; pedicels 
solitary or few together ; raceme elongated, nearly simple, 
viscous-villous. I. doubly crenate, glabrous or pilose above, 
slightly tomentose beneath ; lower opes petiolate, oblong-ovate, 
cordate at base ; upper ones sessile, semi-amplexicaul. h. 2ft. 
Tauria, 1820. 

V, Thapsus (Thapsus in Africa). Aaron's Rod ; Adam's Flannel ; 
Blanket Leaf ; Cow's Lungwort ; Hag or Hig Taper ; Jacob's 
Staff ; Shepherd's Club ; Torches, &c. fi. yellow ; corolla |in. 
to lin. in diameter, woolly outside ; spike 6in. to lOin. long, 
dense, simple. I. very decurrent ; radical ones 6in. to 8in. long, 
obovate-lanceolate, entire or crenate ; cauline ones oblong, acute, 
the upper acuminate. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, stout. Europe 
(Britain). See Fig. 160. (F. D. 631 ; Sy. En. B. 937.) 

VEBiBEITA (the old Latin name used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Vervain. Oed. Verienacece. A genus comprising 
aboui; eighty species of greenhouse or hardy, annual or 
perennial herbs or snb-shrubs, almost wholly American. 
Flowers small or mediocre, solitary in the axils of the often 
narrow bracts; calyx tnbnlar, five-ribbed, five-toothed; 
corolla tube straight or incurved, equal or slightly enlarged 
above ; limb spreading, sub-bilabiate, the five lobes oblong 
or broad, obtuse or retuse ; stamens four, didynamous, 
very rarely two, affixed above the middle of the tube, 
included ; spikes terminal, rarely axillary. Leaves opposite, 
or rarely ternately whorled or alternate, toothed or often 
incised or dissected, rarely entire. V. officinalis, the 
British representative of the genus, was formerly held in 
great repute as a remedy for affections of the bladder, and 
its flowers were considered an instrument for restoring 
defective vision. Verbenas may readily be propagated by 
seeds, sown in heat, some time in early spring; or by 
cuttings of the . young growths which have no flowers on 
them. The hardy species may also be increased by 
division of the rootstook. . All require a rich soil, and 
may be planted in open borders during summer from the 
middle or end of May. 

The best-known species axe here described. Except 
where otherwise indicated, they are perennials, and flower 
in summer. 

V. alata (winged), fi. rosy; spikes short, dense, sub-oylindric ; 
panicle terminal, cymose, sub-fastigiate. I. sessile, iin. to lin. 
long, ovate or triangular-oblong, acute, entire or arguiely serrated, 
three-nerved, wrinkled, strigose-scabrous. Stems sub-fastigiate. 
h. 4ft. Brazil, 1823. Half-hardy. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 41.) 

V. amoena (pleasing), fi. pinkish-purple ; corolla lobes bifid ; 
spikes long, dense, erect. I. stipulate, pinnatifld ; lobes oblong, 
acute, clothed with closely-pressed pubescence ; stipules much 
more hairy than the blade. Stems partially recumbent, covered 
with stiff, whitish hairs, h. 1ft. Mexico. Half-hardy. (P. M. B. 
vii. 3.) 

V. Aubletla (Aublet's). Rose Vervain. /. reddish-purple or lilac, 
rarely white ; corolla limb iin. to §in. broad ; spikes pedunculate, 
elongated in fruit. I. lin. to 2in. long, ovate or ovate-oblong, 
incisely lobed and toothed, often more deeply three-cleft, the 
truncate or broadly cuneate base tapering into a margined petiole. 
h. 1ft. or less. North America, 1774. Hardy. (B. M. 308 ; B. K. 
294, var. 1925). K Lambertii (B. M. 2200) is a form of this with 
narrower and more incised leaves. V. L. rosea (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 
363) has a light-coloured, fragrant corolla, Jin. wide. 

V. bracteosa (conspicuous-bracted). fi. purplish or blue, very 
small, exceeded by some of the leafy bracts; spikes thick, 
terminal. I. cuneate-ohlong or cuneate-obovate, mostly nar- 
rowed into a short-margined petiole, pinnately incised or three- 
cleft, and coarsely-toothed. North America, 1820. Plant diffuse 
or decumbent, hirsute, annual or becoming perennial at base. 
Hardy. (B. M. 2910.) 
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Verbena — continued. 

V. ohamaedrifoUa (Chamsedrys-leaved). Jt. of a splendid scarlet 
colour, large and showj' ; spike aolitary, on an elongated, ascend- 
ing peduncle. I. oblong or ovate, broadly cuneate at base, 
crenate or somewhat incised- serrated, strigose above, hairy 
beneath, on short petioles. Stems filiform, fork -branched, 
creeping. Brazil, 1827. Half-hardy under-shrub. (B. 129 ; B. M. 
3333 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 9.) SYN. V. tnelissoides. 

V, c. Melindres (vernacular name). I. oblong or oblong-lanceo- 
late, unequally incised-serrated and less hairy. (P. M. B. i. 173 ; 
B. R. 1184 and L. B. C. 1514, under name of V. Melindres.) 

V, elegans (elegant). Jl. blue ; corolla limb large, with emar- 
ginate lobes ; spikes terminal, pedunculate, pyramidal. I. shortly 
petiolate, pinnatifid-laciniate, cuneate at base, slightly strigose- 
hispid ; segments entire, linear-oblong, the margins slightly 
revolute. Stems branched, procumbent. Mexico, 1826. Hardy 
annual. 

V. erinoides (Erinus-like). /. reddish- violet ; corolla shortly 
exserted ; spikes terminal, pedunculate, solitary, elongated, 
fastigiate, canescent- hairy. L cuneate at base, decurrent, tri- 
partite-pinnatifid or laciniate ; lacinife lanceolate, slightly acute, 
entire or somewhat toothed, the margins slightly revolute. 
Stems hairy, much -branched, decumbent, rooting ; branches 
ascending. Peru, 1818. Hardy annual. Syn. V. multijida. 

V. e. oontracta (contracted). I. tripartite ; lacinise incised- 
pinnatifid ; ultimate segments linear-oblong, acute. (B. R. 1766, " 
under name of V. muliifida contracta ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 347, 
under name of V. e. Sabini.) 

V. hastata (spear-shaped). Blue Vervain ; Simpler's Joy ; Wild 
Hyssop. Jl. blue ; spikes dense, strict, naked at base, or more or 
less pedunculate, numerous in a panicle. I. oblong- lanceolate, 
gradually acuminate, coarsely or incisely serrated, petiolate; 
some of the lower ones often hastately three-lobed at base. Stem 
erect, 3ft. to 6ft. high. North America, 1810. Hardy. V, pani- 
culata (B. R. 1102) is a form wanting the three-lobed leaves. 




Fig. 161. Flowering Branch of Verbena incisa. 



V. incisa (cut). Jl. rosy-purple ; calyx five lines long ; spikes 
pedunculate, sub-ternate at the tips of the branches, corymbose- 
paniculate, i.. lower ones oblong- triangular, cuneate, truncate or 
sub-cordate at base, attenuated into the petioles, pinnatifid- 
lobed, deeply incised-serrated, wrinkled; upper ones nearly 
lanceolate, sessile, incised-pinnatifid. Stem ascending ; branches 
erect, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1826. Greenhouse sub-shrub. See Fig. 161. 
(B. M. 3628.) 

V. Lambertii (Lambert's). A form of V. AuUetia. 

V. Melindres (vernacular name). A variety of V. chamcedrifolia. 

V. melissoides (Melissa-like). A synonym of V. chamcedrifolia. 

V. multifida (much-cleft). A synonym of V. erinoides. 

V. mutabilis (changeable). A synonym of Stackytarpheta muta- 
hilis. 

Vol. IV. 



Verbena — continued. 

V. officinalis (officinal). Common Vervain ; Holy Herb ; Juno's 
Tears ; Pigeon's Grass ; Simpler's Joy. Jl. lilac, ^in. in diameter ; 
spikes dense -flowered, afterwards elongating. I. opposite, oblong, 
pinnatifid or tripartite, with acute or obtuse lobes ; upper ones 
narrower. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, rigid, branched above. Europe 
(Britain). Plant hispid-pubescent. (F. D. 628; Sy. En. B. 1018.) 
SYN. V. sororia (S. B. F. G. 202). 

V. paniculata (panicled). A form of V. hastata. 

V, phlogiflora (flame-flowered). Jl. purple or lilac (varying in 
cultivation to red and blue) ; corolla eight to nine lines long ; 
spikes terminal, pedunculate, solitary or ternate, cymose-panicur 
late. I. oblong- or lanceolate-triangular, acute, cuneate at base, 
entire, long-attenuated into the petioles, incised-serrated, 
wrinkled, strigose above, hairy beneath, the margins slightly 
revolute. Stems ascending ; branches erect, h. lift. Brazil, 
1834. Greenhouse sub-shrub. 

V. p. vulgaris (common). Jl. in solitary, terminal spikes. 
Stems slender, decumbent ; branches much-spreading, diffuse, 
ascending-erect. (B. 60 ; B. M. 3541, P. M. B. iv. 5, and S. B. F. G. 
ii. 391, under name of V. Tweediana.) 

V, pulchella (pretty). A synonym of F. tenera. 

V. radicans (rooting). Jl. lilac, fragrant; corolla twice as long 
as the pubescent calyx ; spikes short, sub-capitate. I. trifid ; 
segments mostly again trifid, the lacinije oblong-linear, slightly 
fleshy, highly glabrous. Stems procumbent, rooting. Andes, 
1832. Greenhouse sub-shrub. 

V. rugosa (wrinkled). A synonym of V. venosa. 

V. sororia (sisterly). A synonym of V. officinalis. 

V. stricta (straight). Jl. blue ; corolla four to five lines long ; 
spikes comparatively thick, dense, canescent, mostly sessile, or 
leafy-bracted at base. I. nearly sessile, ovate or oblong, very 
sharply and densely, mostly doubly serrated, rarely incised 
cinereous ^vith dense, soft, hirsute-villous pubescence, rugose- 
veiny, h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America. Hardy. (B. M. 1976.) 

V. sulphorea (sulphur- coloured). Jl. pale sulphur-coloured ; 
corolla limb rather large ; spikes pedunculate, capitate, many- 
flowered. I. pinnatipartite or nearly so, petiolate, strigose-his- 
pidulous on both sides ; lacinire much spreading, linear, obtuse, 
revolute. Stems procumbent ; branches ascending or erect, h. 
about 2ft. Chili, 1832. Greenhouse, hairy sub-shrub. (B. R. 
1748 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 221.) 

V. tenera (tender). Ji. violet ; corolla tube twice as long as the 
calyx ; spikes terminal, pedunculate, solitary or ternate, fastigiate, 
at length elongated and relaxed, slightly canescent. I. de- 
current in short petioles, laciniate-pinnatifld ; segments linear, 
slightly acute, entire, the margins somewhat revolute. Branches 
ascending. Brazil, 1827. A much-branched, creeping, green- 
house sub-shrub. Syn. V. pulchella (S. B. F. G. 295). 

V. t, IVIaonetti (Maonette). Jl. of a pleasing reddish-violet ; 
corolla segments white-margined. (B. H. 1870, 6 ; F. d. S. 1129 ; 
R. G. 142, f. 1.) 

V. teuorioides (Teucrium-like). Jl. white or pinkish ; calyx ^in. 
long ; corolla large, sweet-scented at night ; spikes terminal, 
solitary, glandular-hairy. I. ovate or oblong-triangular, shortly 
cuneate at base, entire, shortly narrowed into the petioles, 
obtuse, somewhat sinuate -serrated, much wrinkled, the margins 
revolute, hairy above, tomentose beneath. Stems tufted, rooting 
at base, ascending, spreading-hairy. h. 2ft. Brazil, 1837. Green- 
house sub-shrub. (B. M. 3694 ; P. M. B. v. 243.) 

V. trifida (trifid-leaved). Jl. purple ; spikes terminal, many, sub- 
sessile, short, very dense, clustered in a head. I. clustered, 
cuneate at base, sessile, ^in. to lin. long, strigose-hispidulous, 
trifid or nearly so, emitting fasciculate-leafy branchlets from 
the axils ; segments lanceolate, acuminate, the margins revolute. 
Branches tetragonal, and, as well as the spikes, hairy, h. 3ft. 
Mexico, 1818. A remarkable, greenhouse sub-shrub. (L. & 
P. F. G. i.,p. 169.) 

V. triphylla (three-leaved). A synonym of lAppia dtriodora. 

V. Tweediana (Tweedie's). A synonym of V. phlogijlora vul- 
garis. 

V. venosa (conspicuous- veined).* Jl. lilac or bluish ; corolla tube 
slender, thrice as long as the calyx ; terminal spikes sub-ternate, 
lateral ones pedunculate, fastigiate, at length cylindrical, imbri- 
cated. I. approximating, rigid, oblong, sub-cuneate, entire, semi- 
amplexicaul at base, adnate, acute, incised-serrated, spreading, 
unequal, the margins revolute, wrinkled and strigose above, 
hispidulous on the nerves beneath. Stems simple, ascending. 
h. 2ft. Brazil, 1830. A beautiful and well-known, half-hardy 
plant, very useful for bedding, particularly if mixed with a 
silver-leaved Pelargonium. (B. M. 3127 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 207.) 
Syn. V. rugosa (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 318). 

V. xutha (yellow). Jl. purple or blue, more crowded in the strict 
spikes and larger than in V. o£icinalis. I. incisely pinnatifid or 
laciniate, or some of the lower ones tripartite, more or less 
canescent ; lobes deeply toothed, h. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 
1824. HaK-hardy. 

Garden Varieties. Verbenas are amongst the moat 
beautiful of summer bedding plants when they can be 
induced to succeed ; but, unfortunately, of late years this 
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Verbena — continued. 
has^ been an uncertainty, because of the plants being 
subject to, apparently, some kind of disease. For this 
reason, and also because stock plants are not, as a 
rule, easily preserved through the winter, many culti- 
vators have taken to the raising of seedlings each spring 
for growing only through one summer. This is easily 
done, as the young plants grow rapidly and flower freely 
if the seed has been saved from a good source. Green 
Fly and Mildew are the greatest enemies to which the 
plants are subject ; either 
of these, if allowed to re- 
main on them, will soon 
work irreparable mischief. 
For exhibition purposes. 
Verbenas may be grown in 
pots in a cold frame. The 
following is a list of varie- 
ties that are best suited for 
bedding : 

BOULE DE Neige, white, nicely 
scented. , Crimson King, 
crimson, with white eye ; fine 
bedder. Lady Londes- 
BOROUGH, mauve, with white 
stripe. Lustrous, intense 
scarlet, with large, pure white 
eye ; strong- grower. Nemesis, 
very deep pink. Purple 
King, purple self; a good, 
well-known, old variety. 

VERBENACE2:. A 

natural order of herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, broadly 
dispersed over the warmer 
parts of the globe, and par- 
ticularly abundant in South 
temperate regions. Flowers 
hermaphrodite or rarely, 
by abortion, polygamous, 
variously disposed ; calyx 
inferior, persistent, the tube 
campanulate, tubular, or 
rarely almost obsolete, 
the teeth, lobes, or seg- 
ments five, four, or rarely 
six to eight, or obsolete ; 
corolla gamopetalous, the 
tube often incurved, the 
limb four or five-cleft, rarely 
multifid, the lobes equal or 
more or less bilabiate; per- 
fect stamens four, didyna- 
mous, or two, or in a few 
genera as many as the 
corolla lobes; filaments in- 
appendiculate ; anthers two- 
celled ; bracts variable, often '" 
small. Fruit more or less 
drupaceous or sub-capsular. 
Leaves generally opposite or 
whorled, entire, toothed, or 

incised-multifid, in one genus pinnate, in another digi- 
tately compound ; stipules absent. Teak, one of the most 
important timbers in the world, is the wood of Tectona 
grandis. Lippia citriodora, and several species of Lantana, 
are used as tea. The order embraces fifty-nine genera, 
and nearly 700 species. Well-known examples are ; Olero- 
dendron, Lantana, Verbena, and Vitex. 

VERBENA, LEMOnr - SCENTED. A common 
name for Iiippia citriodora (which see). 

VERBENA OIL-PLANT. A name given to An- 
dropogon Schoenantlius (which see). 

VERBENA, SAND. A common name for Abrouia 
(which see). 



VERBENA, SWEET-SCENTED. See Aloysia. 

VERBESINA (altered from Verbena, which some of 
the species are supposed to resemble). Crown Beard. 
Including Platypteris and Ximenesia. Oed. Conypositw. 
A genus comprising about fifty species of stove, green- 
house, or hardy, annual or perennial herbs, sub-shruba, 
or rarely shrubs, inhabiting the warmer parts of America, 
Flower-heads yellow, or the ray florets white ; involucral 
bracts oblong or linear, in few series j receptacle convex 
or conical, paleaceous ; ray florets lignlate, spreading. 




Fig. 162 Verbesina pinnatifida. 



entire or two or three-toothed; achenes glabrous or 
pilose. Leaves opposite or the upper ones (or all) alter- 
nate, petiolate, sessile, or deourrent, toothed, lobed, or 
rarely entire. Few of the species possess any horticul- 
tural value. Those described below are, with the excep- 
tion of V. eneelioides, perennials. All thrive in rich 
soil, and may be inoreased by seeds, the perennials 
also by divisions. 

V. alata (winged). Jl.-heads sub-globose, solitary, terminal; 
ray florets orange-yellow, numerous, sub-biseriate. August. 
I. alternate, long-decurrent, oblong or obovate, obtuse, undulated 
and sinuate-toothed, nearly glabrous. Stem winged, h. 2ft. 
West Indies, &c., 1699. Stove. (B. M. 1716.) 

V. orocata (yellow). Jt.-heads orange-yellow, solitary, globose. 
Summer, I. opposite, deourrent, irregularly pinuatjly lobed; 
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Verbesina — continued. 

lobes oval, erose-dentate, the terminal one somewhat deltoid. 
Branches four-winged, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1812. Stove. Syns. 
PlatypteHs erocata, SpilantMs a-ocata (B. M. 1627). 

V. enoelloides (Bncelia-like). fl.-heads yellow, disposed in a 
somewhat corymbose manner ; achenes of the rays wingless, 
three-toothed, those of the disk winged, two-awned. August. 
I. ovate or oblong, coarsely serrated ; petioles broadly winged, 
auricled at base. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Mexico, 1785. 
A canescent, greenhouse annual. Syn. Ximenesia encelioides. 

V. plnnatlfida (pinnatifld-leaved). ft. -heads pale yellow ; 
involucral scales blackish, linear-lanceolate, acute ; rays about 
twelve, oblong ; panicles opposite, branched, corymbose at apex. 
August. I. opposite, long-decurrent, pinnatifid, long-cuneate at 
base, hairy-puberulous on both sides, especially on the nerves. 
Stem four-winged, tomentose. h. 3ft. Mexico, 1826. Green- 
house. See Fig. 162. 

V. sativa (cultivated). A synonym of Veslingia sativa. 

V. vlrglnica (Virginian), fl.-heads white, in compound corymbs ; 
ray norets three or four, oval. August. I. alternate, ovate- 
lanceolate, feather-veined, toothed or lobed, decurrent, below, 
as well as the narrowly or interruptedly-winged stem, downy- 
pubescent, h. 2ft. North America, 1812. Hardy. 

VEREIA. A synonym of Kalanchoe (which see). 

VERGE-CUTTER. Another name for an edging- 
iron, a tool which is employed for cutting grass verges 
by the side of walks, flower-beds, &o., also for cutting 
out new beds in turf. The simple form with eresoent- 




FiG. 163. Verge-cutter. 

shaped blade (see Fig. 163) is the best, as it may be 
guided by the hand to cut in whatever direction is 
desired. It is unnecessary, as a rule, to use a Verge- 
cutter for the edges of walks more than once a year — 
spring is the best season— the shears being sufacient for 
the rest of the year. By the continued use of an edging- 
iron on both sides of a walk, the latter very soon becomes 
considerably widened. 

VERMICULAR. Worm-shaped. 

VERMIPUGA. A synonym of Flaveria (which see). 

VERXAIi. Appearing in spring. 

VERITAIi GRASS. The common name for Antho- 
zautlmm odoratum (which see). 

VERNATION. The disposition of the leaves within 
a, leaf-bud. 

VERNICOSE. Covered with natural varnish; 
appearing as if varnished. 

VERNONIA (named in honour of William Vernon, a 
botanical traveller in North America). Ironweed. Including 
Ascaricida and Webiia. Oed. Compositm. A vast genus 
(about 380 species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, annual 
or perennial herbs or shrubs, broadly distributed, ■ chiefly 



Veruouia — continued. 
in the tropics, but most copiously in the warmer parts of 
America. Flower-heads purple, reddish, bluish, or rarely 
white, terminal, solitary, oymose, or paniculate, homo- 
gamous ; involucral bracts in many series, the inner 
longest ; receptacle naked or pitted, sometimes shortly 
hairy ; florets all equal, tubular, slender, narrowly five- 
cleft ; achenes striated, ribbed, or angled, rarely terete ; 
pappus of many hairs, often girt with a row of outer 
short hairs or flattened bristles. Leaves alternate (or in 
one Brazilian species opposite), entire or toothed, penni- 
veined, sessile or petiolate. Few of the species are known 
to cultivation, the majority being mere weeds. Those 
described below thrive in rich, light soil, and may be 
readily increased by seeds, cuttings, or divisions, according 
to the nature of the plant. 

V. acutifolia (acute-leaved), fl.-heads pale purple, sub-sessile at 
the sides of the branches ; involucre hemispherical ; florets forty. 
December. I. sessile, linear, acuminate, reticulate - nerved, 
slightly serrated, glabrous above, obscurely pilose beneath. 
Stem erect, terete, h. Hit. South America. Greenhouse peren- 
nial. (B. M. 3062.) 
V. axilliflora (axillary-flowered), fl.-heads violet-purple, sessile, 
much shorter than the floral leaves ; cymes long, scorpioid, ter- 
minal. September. I. shortly petiolate, oblong-elliptic, acute 
at both ends, nearly entire, scabrous and pilose above, villous- 
tomentose beneath. Branches terete, villous, h. lift. Brazil. 
Stove shrub. (L. B. C. 1690.) 
V. Calvoana (Calvo's). fl.-heads white, 2in. broad, with a purple 
eye ; involucral scales large and spreading, in many series ; 
corymbs large, branching and spreading, bearing leafy, toothed 
bracts. January. I. sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate. Sin. 
to llin. long, toothed, much narrowed and unequally auricled 
at base. Stem stout, sulcate, branched, tomentose-pubescent. 
h. 8ft. to 12ft. Cameroons, 1861. A magnificent, stove shrub. 
(B. M. 5698.) 
V. ceutriflora (centre-flowered). A synonym of V. scorpiaides. 
V. flexuosa (flexuous). fl.-heads purple or white ; involucre 
campanulate, the bracts mucronate-acuminate ; cymes scorpioid. 
September. I. sessile, oblong or linear-lanceolate, nearly entire, 
scabrous-pilose on both sides. Stem herbaceous, from a tuberous 
rhizome, h. lift. Brazil, 1823. Stove. (B. M. 2177 ; L. B. C. 
1880.) 
V. noveboracensls (New York), fl.-heads purple ; involucral 
scales tipped with a long, bristle or awl-shaped, spreading 
appendage, in some varieties merely pointed. August. I. lan- 
ceolate or oblong. A. 5ft. North America, 1710. Hardy perennial. 
V. odoratlssima (highly odorous), fl.-heads purple ; involucral 
scales acuminate ; cymes disposed in a panicle. October. I. 
shortly petiolate, rigid, obovate, cuneate at base, slightly toothed 
at apex, scabrid above, reticulated and hirsute-pubescent 
beneath. Stem terete, shrubby, h. «t. Caraccas, 1817. Stove. 
V. plnifolia (Pine-leaved), fl.-heads bright purple; involucral 
scales mucronate, canescent ; corymbs Sin. to Sin. across, mostly 
compound, of many heads, flat-topped. Summer. I. sessile, 
crowded, linear, acute, lin. to lin. long, half to four lines wide, 
becoming glabrous above, the margins revolute. Stems 1ft. to 
2£t. high, mostly closely leafy throughout. South Africa, 1B63. 
Greenhouse perennial. Syn. Webiia pini/olia (B. M. 5112). 
V acorploides (scorpioid-cymed). fl.-heads lilac-rose, sessile, 
contiguous ; involucral scales hairy, the inner ones acuminate, . 
the outer ovate ; cymes scorpioid, recurved, leafless, approximate. 
Summer. I. petiolate, elliptic, acute, pubescent beneath, ".lit. 
Brazil and West Indies, 1874. Stove shrub. (R. H. 1871, 231.) 
Syn. V. centriflora. 
V. serlcea (silky), fl.-heads purple or white, sessile, solitary or 
twin in the axils ; involucre campanulate, the outer scales re- 
curved, mucronate, the inner ones obtuse. December. Z. very 
shortly petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate, sub-obtuse at base, 
sub-entire, nearly glabrous above, adpressedly pubescent beneath. 
Stem terete, striated, very slightly puberulous. h. 4tt. Brazil, 
1823. Stove sub-shrub. (B. E. 522.) 

VERONICA (a mediaeval name of doubtful deriva- 
tion, probably from Mem eicon, sacred image ; in allusion 
to the legend of the sacred handkerchief of S. Veronica). 
Cancerwort; Speedwell. Including Diplopliyllum and 
Leptandra. Okd. Scrophularinece. A genus comprising 
about 160 species of greenhouse or hardy herbs, shrubs, 
or rarely trees, broadly dispersed over temperate and 
frigid regions. Flowers often varying in colour in the same- 
species, blue, purple, flesh-coloured, or white, disposed 
in bracteate, terminal or axillary racemes, rarely solitary 
in the axUs of alternate leaves; calyx four, five, or very 
rarely three-parted, the segments scarcely imbricated ; 
corolla tube rarely exceeding the calyx ; limb spreading, 
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four or five-cleft, the lateral lobes exterior (or one exterior), 
the upper and lower ones usually narrowest ; stamens two, 
exserted ; pedicels ebracteolate. Leaves opposite, rarely 
whorled or somewhat scattered, the cauline ones very 
rarely alternate ; floral ones always alternate, similar to 
the cauline ones or often reduced to bracts. Sixteen 
species are indigenous in Britain ; among them the following 
may be mentioned : F. Beccahunga (Brooklime), with 
rather fleshy, blunt leaves, which are considered to be 
anti-soorbutic ; V. ChamcedrySy one of the loveliest of 
our wild flowers ; and V. spicata, often grown in gardens. 
The best-known cultivated species are here described. 
Except where otherwise stated, they are hardy, and of 
perennial duration, thriving in any fairly good soil, and 
being increased by divisions. The shrubby kinds may be 
readily multiplied by cuttings, and the annuals by seeds. 

V. alpina (alpine). Ji. blue or violet ; corolla two to three lines 
across ; raceme spiciform or somewhat capitate, dense, or inter- 
rupted below. May. I. mostly shorter than the internodes of 
the simple stem (iin. to lin. lonz), ovate to oblong, crenulate- 
serrate or entire. h. 9in. to 12in. Europe (Britain), Asia, 
North America. (F. D. 16 ; Sy. En. B. 980.) 

V. a. Wormskioldii (Wormskiold's). A villous-pubescent form, 
with larger leaves. 1819. (B. M. 2975.) 

V.amethystina (amethystine-blue). A synonym of V. paniculata. 

V, amplexicaulls (stem -clasping). Jl. in short, conical, dense 
spikes |in. to lin. long, on hairy peduncles lin. to IJin. long, 
crowded together near the ends of the branchlets ; corolla 
white, the tube Jin. long, the limb Jin. across. I. loosely im- 
bricated, amplexicaul or sub-amplexicaul, oblong, obtuse, ^in. 
long, 4in. broad, glaucous, coriaceous, entire, slightly concave. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. New Zealand. Decumbent or sub-erect shrub. 

V. Andersonii (Anderson's).*/, bluish-violet, sometimes whitish 
towards the base of the raceme ; racemes shortly pedunculate, 
narrow-oblong, rather longer than the leaves. July. I. oblong, 
3in. to 4in. long, somewhat obtuse, entire, puberulous on the 
margins, rather thick, h. IHt. Half-hardy shrub. Garden 
hybrid. (F. d. S. 658 ; L. J. F. 103 ; L. & P. F. G. 38.) 

V. A. variegata (variegated). This differs from the type in 
having finely variegated leaves. 

V. anomala (anomalous). Jl. White, very shortly pedicellate or 
sessile ; corolla tube Jin. long, the limb Jin. to iin. broad, the 
lobes neai'ly equal, three or two unequal, spreading, narrow 5 
racemes crowded together, live to ten-flowered, sub-terminal. 

- I. decussate, ^in. to lin. long, ^in. to Jin. wide, linear or linear- 
oblong, patent, often reddish-coloured, coriaceous, quite glabrous 
on the upper surface, sometimes ciliated on the margin, concave, 
entire, shortly petiolate. Branches long, slender, purplish or 
reddish towards the tips. h. 3ft. to 6ft. New Zealand. A dense- 
growing shrub. 

V. Buxbaumii (Buxbaum's). Jl. bright blue ; corolla ^in. across ; 
peduncles solitary, axillary in alternate, leaf-like bracts. April 
to September. I. shortly petiolate, oblong or ovate-cordate, 
iin. to liin. long, coarsely serrated ; floral ones similar, shorter 
than the decurved i)edicels. Branches 6in. to 12in. long. Europe 
(naturalised in Britain). A prostrate annual. (R D. 1982; 
Sy. En. B. 973.) 

V, buxifolia (Box-leaved). Jl. white ; corolla tube short, the 
limb Jin. to iin. across ; racemes very short, dense-flowered, 
crowded at the ends 0? the branches and sub-capitate, puberulous 
or glabrous ; pedicels short ; bracts as large as the sepals. I. Jin. 
to iin. long, iin. to Jin. broad, broadly oblong-obovate, obtuse, 
suddenly truncate or cordate at the very short, thick petiole, ex- 
cessively thick and coriaceous, concave, h. 2ft. to 3ft. New 
Zealand. A small, stout, glabrous shrub. 

V. carnosula (slightly fleshy).* Jl. white, with reddish-yellow 
anthers ; corolla tube very short, the limb Jin. to iin. across ; 
spikes short, pilose and pubescent, crowded and forming heads 
at the ends of the branches, very dense-flowered. Summer. 
I. closely imbricated, sub-erect, iin. to gin. long, broadly 
obovate or oblong or orbicular, round at tip, entire, very thick 
and coriaceous, almost sessile or on broad petioles. New 
Zealand. A stout, often prostrate shrub. 

V, cataractee (waterfall). Jl. white or pinkish, ^in. to ^in. in 
diameter ; pedicels very slender, ^in. to lin. long ; racemes 
axillary, slender, Sin. to Sin. long, very many flowered; bracts 
linear, subulate I. sessile or petiolate, iin. to 5in. long, ovate- 
oblong or narrow-lanceolate, acuminate, deeply and acutely 
serrate, coriaceous, Stems sub-erect or prostrate at the base and 
ascending, lOin. to 2ft. long, branched, rather slender. New 
Zealand. Shrub. 

V. caucasica (Caucasian). Jl. pale red ; pedicels flliform ; 
racemes loose, many-flowered, on slender peduncles. June. 
I. sub-sessile, once or twice pinnatisect ; segments oblong or 
linear- cuneate, narrowed at base, entire or incised. Stems 
ascending or erect, pilose. Caucasus, 1816. (L. B. C. 1369.) 

V. Chamsedrys (Chama3drys). Angels' Eyes ; Birds' Eyes ; Ger- 
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Fig. 16^. Flowering Branchlet of Veronica CHAMiEoRvs. 

mander Speedwell ; God's Eye. Jl. bright blue ; corolla iin. to 
^in. across ; raceme loose, 2in. to 5m. long, including the 
slender peduncle. May and June. I. all opposite, sub-sessile, 
ovate-cordate, iin. to l^in. long, deeply serrated. Branches 
8in. to 2ft. long, slender, ascending. Europe (Britain). Plant 
hairy. See Fig. 164. (F. D. 448 ; L. B. C. 53 ; Sy. En. B. 986.) 

V. chathamica (Chatham Island). Jl. dark purple, large, 
numerous, closely set; peduncles Jin. long, pubescent; racemes 
lin. to IJin. long, sub-terminal at the ends of the branches and 
axillary to the uppermost leaves. I. spreading, sessile, iin. to 
l|in. long, ^in. to Jin. broad, obovate-oblong or ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, entire, flat, scarcely coriaceous. Branches wiry, 
pubescent. Chatham Island. A small, prostrate, rambling 
shrub, adapted to the ornamentation of rockwork or earth-banks. 

V. Colensoi (Colenso's). /I. white, pink, or bluish ; corolla tube 
short, the limb ^in. to Jin. across ; racemes sub-terminal, often 
compound, pedunculate, hardly longer than the leaves, puberulous. 
Summer. I. spreading or erecto-patent, almost sessile, iin. to lin. 
long, very coriaceous, linear-oblong or narrowly oblong-obovate, 
acute, entire, sometimes glaucous. New Zealand. A small, 
glabrous, half-hardy shrub. 

V. cupressoides (Cypress-like). JL violet, T^uin. in diameter, 
three or four at the end of the slender branchlets ; bracts larger 
than the sepals, both broadly oblong, obtuse, not ciliated. I. j^gin. 
long, ovate-oblong, obtuse, not broader than the branch, opposite 
pairs connate at the base, erect or adpressed, glabrous, fleshy. 
New Zealand, Middle Island, &c. A dense, much-branched bush, 
6in. to 3ft. or 4ft. high. This is known in gardens under name 
of V. sallcornioides. 

V. decussata (decussate). A synonym of V. ellipticj. 

V. Derwentla (River Derwent). Jl. light blue or white, rather 
crowded in racemes often bin. to 8in. long, in the upper axils ; 
corolla lobes broad, acute, Jin. long, obscurely arranged in two 
lips. June. I. sessile, broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 3in. to 4in. 
long, serrated. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high. Australia. 1802. Green- 
house. (A. B. U. 531.) Syn. V. labiata (B. M. 1660, 3461). 

V. diosm£efolia (Biosma- leaved). Jl. lilac, iin. to Jin. across ; 
pedicels slender ; corymbs terminal, depressed, many-flowered. 
July. I. petiolate, close-set, spreading, rigidly coriaceous, ^in. 
to §in. long, iin. broad, linear-oblpng, acute at both ends, entire, 
not shining, sharply keeled by the midrib below. Branches rather 
slender, h. 3ft. to 12ft. New Zealand, 1835. Greenhouse shrub, 

V. elliptica (elliptic).* Jl. white, large ; corolla limb iin. to gin. 
broad ; racemes very short, few-flowered, forming together a 
loose, sub-corymbose head at the tips of the branchlets. July. 
I. close-set, spreading, uniform, petiolate, iin. to Sin. long, linear- 
or obovate-oblong, truncate at base, entire, flat, not shining. 
A, 5ft. to 20ft. New Zealand, Chili, Fuegia, and Falkland 
Islands, 1776. Half-hardy shrub or tree. (L. & P. F. G. iii., 
p. 101.) SVN. V. decussata (B. M. 242). 

V, epacridea (Epacris-like) Jl. white, collected into terminal, 
ovoid, leafy heads ; corolla with a long tube, the limb i^n. in 
diameter. I. sessile, 4in. in diameter, densely imbricate, spread- 
ing and recurved, iin. to iin. long, very broadly obovate-oblong, 
concave, rigid, glabrous, round or sub-acute at the tip. Stem 
much branched, rigid, tortuous. New Zealand. Half-hardy shrub. 

V. formosa (beautiful). JL pale blue, in short, loose racemes in 
the upper axils, forming terminal, leafy corymbs ; corolla lobes 
Jin. or more long. July. I. rather crowded, oval-oblong or 
lanceolate, entire or rarely obscurely toothed, thick, often re- 
curved, Jin. to iin. long. h. 2ft. to 4ft. Austraha, 1835. A 
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beautiful, corymbosely-branched, greenhouse shrub (B. M. 
4512 ; L. J. F. 3 ; L. & P. F. G. 95.) 
V. gentlanoides (Gentian-like), /i. blue, rather large ; pedicels 
at length iin. to iin. long ; racemes elongated, loose, many- 
flowered, pubescent. June. I. rather thick, entire or with a few 
crenatures, lin. to 3in. long, the lower ones rosulate, obovate or 
oblong, the rest remote, oblong or lanceolate. Stems tufted, 
erect, simple, bin. to 12in. or more high. Caucasus, 1748. (B. M. 
1002 ; S. F. G. 5.) There is a very pretty variety, alba, with 
white flowers. 

V. glauco-casrulea (glaucous-blue).* Jl. deep blue, changing to 
purple, in short, few-flowered spikes, crowded together near the 
tips of the branchlets ; corolla limb Jin. to ^in. in diameter ; 
peduncles covered with soft, white hairs. L closely imbricated, 
4in. long, obovate-oblong, acute, rather concave, on short, broad 
petioles. New Zealand. A small, stout, decumbent or sub- 
erect shrub, much branched, intensely glaucous throughout, 
with slightly hairy branches. 

V- Grievei (Grieve's). A garden hybrid near V. saxatt'lis, re- 
sembling that species, but with brighter coloured-flowers. Ifc is 
more suitable for flower borders. 

V. Guthrleana (Guthrie's). A garden hybrid of which one of 
the parents is V, saxatilis. 

V. Hulkeana (Hulke's).* Jl. lilac, sessile ; corolla Jin. broad ; 
spikes spreading, puberulous and glandular, forming long, 
terminal, ojjposite-branched panicles, 4in. to lOin. long. Summer. 
I. in distant pairs, lin. to liin. long, oblong-ovate, obtuse or acute, 
coarsely serrated, rather coriaceous ; petioles jin. to |in. long. 
Stem nearly simple, terete, h. 1ft. to 3ft. New Zealand, 1865. 
Half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 5484.) 

V. incana (hoary).* Jl. blue ; pedicels much shorter than the 
woolly calyx ; racemes often solitary. July. I. petiolate, 
oblong or lanceolate, narrowed at base, the lower ones obtuse 
and crenate, the upper ones acute and serrated or entire at 
apex, both sides (as well as the stem) hoary-tomentose. h. 2ft. 
Russia, 1759. Syn. V. neglecta (S. B. F. G. 55). 
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165. Veronica longifoua subsessilis, showing Habit 
and single detached Flower. 



V. incisa (cut-leaved), 
the calyx ; racemes 



Jl. blue, on pedicels rather longer than 
solitary or paniculate, slender. July, 
scattered, pinnatifld to the middle or rather deeper; lobes 
lanceolate, acute. Stems glabrous or canescent-pubescent. 
h. 2ft. Siberia, 1739. (L. B. 0. 1397.) 

V. KirkU (Kirk's). Jl. pure white, shortly pedicellate, disposed 
in slender racemes in the axils of the uppermost leaves ; corolla 
tube Jin. long, the limb Jin. in diameter ; racemes 4in. to Sin. 
long, dense-flowered. I. lin. to liin. long by iin. wide, lanceolate, 
decussate or loosely imbricate, entire, smooth; acute, sessile by a 
broad base, slightly concave, recurved, /i. 6ft. to 12ft. New 
Zealand. A tall, handsome shrub, with dark brown, pohshed 
branches. 

V. labiata (lipped). A synonym of V. Derwentia. 

v. ISBVls (smooth). Jl. white, Jin. across ; racemes twice as long 
as the leaves, usually crowded at the ends of the branches, 
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puberulous. I. erect and adpressed, imbricating, rarely spreading, 
jin. to iin. long, Jin. to ',in. broad, broadly obovate-oblong, 
obtuse or acute, extremely coriaceous, entire, concave, sharply 
keeled by the stout, prominent midrib ; petioles short, very 
stout, h. 2ft. to 4ft. New Zealand. A glabrous shrub. 
v. latlfolia (broad-leaved). A form of V. Teucrium. 

V. ligustrlfolla (Ligustrum-leaved). Jl. white, rather large ; 
pedicels slender ; racemes about twice as long as the leaves, 
rather slender, loose-flowered, puberulous. /. IJin. to 3in. long, 
usually very narrow, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, iin. to Jin. 
broad, flat or concave and keeled at the back, quite entire, some- 
times iin. to |in. broad and obtuse. New Zealand. A large, 
glabrous, diffusely-branched, greenhouse shrub. 

V. Iilndleyana (Lindley's). A form of V. mlmfolia. 

V. longifolia (long-leaved). Jt. lilac ; pedicels often shorter 
than the calyx ; racemes solitary or few, dense-flowered. 
August. I. shortly petiolate, opposite or ternately whorled, 
ovate or cordate at base, ovate- or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
argutely serrated. Stems glabrous or puberulous. h. 2ft. 
Central Europe, 1731. 
V. 1. subsessilis (nearly sessile). Jl. of a beautiful amethystine 
blue ; rachis of the raceme adpressedly-pubescent. I. very 
shortly petiolate, 2in. to 4in. long, simply serrated, adpressedly 
puberulous beneath. 7i. 2ft. to 4ft. Japan, 1878. See Fig. 166. 
(B. M. 6407 ; G. C. n. s. xvi., p. 789 ; K. H. 1881, p. 270.) 
V. Lyallll (Lyall's).* Jl. white, the veins pink near the throat ; 
corolla nearly iin. across ; pedicels slender, the lower ones Jin. 
long; peduncles axillary, slender, 3in. to 8in. long, glabrous, 
many-flowered. Summer. I. shortly petiolate, Jin. to iin. 
long, ovate to ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or acute, glabrous, with 
a few coarse serratures. Stems slender, prostrate and rooting, 
diffusely branched. Sin. to 15in. long. New Zealand, 1879. 
Shrub. (B. M. 6456.) 
V. lycopodioldes (Lycopodium-like). Jl. white, sessile, disposed 
in small, dense, oblong heads at the ends of the branches ; 
sepals linear - oblong, obtuse, ciliated; corolla tube 
very short, the limb jin. in diameter. I. very densely 
and closely imbricate, thickly coriaceous, very broadly 
reniform-ovate, inuch broader than long, abruptly 
narrowed into an acute tip, about i^in. broad ; oppo- 
site pairs connate at the base. New Zealand. An 
erect, much-branched, stout shrub. 
V. multlfida (much-cleft). /. light blue ; pedicels 
scarcely-exceeding the calyx; racemes dense-flowered. 
June. I. rarely more than iin. long, once or twice 
pinnatisect ; segments linear or subulate, rarely ob- 
long, narrowed at base. Stems decumbent or diffuse, 
woody at base, cano-pubescent, 6in. long. Central 
and Eastern Asia, 1748. (B. M. 1679 ; J. P. A. 329.) 
V, neglecta (neglected). A synonym of V. incana. 
V. ofilcinalis (ofHcinal). Common Medicinal-tea 
Speedwell ; Fluellen ; Ground-hele. Jl. pale blue or 
lilac, on very short pedicels ; corolla im. across ; 
racemes slender, many-flowered. May to July. I. all 
opposite, shortly petiolate, obovate-oblong or or- 
bicular, Jin. to lin. long, serrated. Stem hairy, de- 
cumbent ; branches 2in. to 18in. long, ascending. 
Europe (Britain). (F. D. 248 ; Sy. En. B. 984-5.) 
V. orcliidea (Orchis-like). A form of V. spicata. 
V. orlentalis (Eastern). Jl. flesh-coloured, small, and 
shortly pedicellate, or blue, larger, and longer-pedi- 
cellate ; raceme loose. July. I. linear, lanceolate, or 
cuneate-oblong, entire, toothed, or with a few pin- 
natifld laciniffi, narrowed at base. Stems decumbent 
or diffuse, woody at base, cano-pubescent or gla- 
brous. Levant, 1748. (L. B. C. 419.) Syn. F. taurica 
(L. B. C. 911). 
V. panlculata (panicled). Jl. blue ; pedicels longer 
than the calyx : racemes numerous, loose, many- 
flowered, paniculate. June. I. mostly opposite or 
ternately whorled, lanceolate, acute, crenate-serrate, 
narrowed at base, petiolate or rarely sub-sessile, rather 
thick, pale, glabrous or scarcely puberulous. Stems 
1ft. to 3ft. high, glabrous or canescent-puberulous. 
South-Eastern Europe, 1797. Syn. V. amethystina. 
V. parviflora (small-flowered). Jl. blue, small; corolla iin. to 
iin. across ; racemes generally straight, about twice as long as 
the leaves, dense-flowered, pubescent. May. I. erect or spread- 
ing, lin. to 3in. long, lanceolate to linear -lanceolate, flat or con- 
cave and keeled, quite entire, acute or acuminate, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
New Zealand, 1822. Half-hardy shrub. F. p. augustijolia (B. M. 
5965) is a narrow-leaved form, with lilac flowers. 

V. pectinata (comb-like). Jl. blue ; corolla ample ; pedicels 
scarcely longer than the calyx ; racemes at length as much as 
1ft. long. May. I. often small, obovate to oblong-linear, crenate 
or scarcely incised, narrowed at base. Stems prostrate, cano- 
pubescent or villous. Syria, Ac, 1819. 

V. p. rubra (red). A fine variety, with reddish-pink flowers. 

V. perfoUata (perfoliate). Digger's Speedwell. Jl. bluish-violet, 
streaked with purple, in long, slender racemes in the upper axils ; 
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corolla lobes nearly rotate, but obscurely bilabiate. August. 
Z. amplexicaul and often more or less connate by their broad 
bases, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminata or acute, entire or 
few-toothed, lin. to 3in. long. Stems simple or slightly branched. 
h. about 5ft. Australia, 1815. Greenhouse perennial or under- 
shrub. (B. M. 1936; B. R. 1930; L. B. C. 781.) 
V. pimeleoides (Pimelea-)ike). Jl. deep purple, opposite, in the 
axils of large, leafy, ciliated bracts ; spikes short, very pubescent 
or tomentose, sub-distichous. I. ses&ile, imbricated, erecto- 
patent, iin. to Jin. long, broadly obovate- oblong, obtuse, rather 
concave, obtusely keeled, slightly glaucous. Branches erect, 
transversely scarred, h. 4in. to lOin. New Zealand. A sub-erect, 
greenhouse shrub. 

V. plnguifolia (fat-leaved).* ft. white ; sepals obtuse, ciliated ; 
spikes very short, pilose and pubescent, crowded in heads at the 
tiijs of the branches, very dense-flowered. June. I. sessile, im- 
bricated, iin. to iin. long, ohovate-oblong, obtuse, entire, very 
thick and coriaceous, concave, not keeled. Branches pubescent 
above, transversely scarred, h. 4in. to 4ft. New Zealand, 1870. 
An erect or decumbent, robust shrub. (B. M. 6147 ; B. M. 6587, 
under name of V. cartiosula.y 

V. prostrata (prostrate). A form of F. Teucrium. 

V. salicifoUa (Willow-leaved), ft. bluish-purple or white, very 
variable in size and length of corolla tube ; pedicels slender ; 
racemes much longer than the leaves, simple, very many flowered, 
pubescent or glabrate. June. 2. sessUe, 2in. to 6in. long, linear- 
or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, glabrous. Branches 
terete, as thick as a crow-quill. New Zealand. A large, half- 
hardy, glabrous shrub. V. Lindleyana (P. M. B. xii. 247) is a 
form of this. 

V. salicomioides (Salicomia-hke). The plant grown under this 
name in English gardens is V. cupressoides ; the true V. sali- 
cornioides has apparently not yet been introdut^ed. 

V. satureloides (Satureia-like). ft. blue ; calyx unequally flve- 
partite ; corolla limb sub-bilabiate ; raceme spicate, iin. long. 
May. I. opposite, decussate, crowded, oblong or obovate, ^in. 
long ; tip slightly toothed. Stems csespitose ; base woody. A. 3in. 
Dalmatia, 1885. (R. G. 1192, fig. 3.) 

v. saxatills (rock-loving). Rock Speedwell, ft. bright blue, 
very beautiful ; corolla iin. across ; raceme sub-corymbose, 
terminal, few-flowered. July to September. I. iin. 
to iin. long, the lower ones obovate, the upper oblong, 
coriaceous ; teeth very few or none. Stem woody ; 
branches many, 2in. to 4in. long, with leafy barren 
shoots. Europe (Britain). Plant decumbent. (L. B. C. 
704 ; Sy. En. B. 981.) 

V. speciosa (showy), fl. deep blue-purple ; corolla 
^in. broad ; racemes dense-flowered, lin. in diameter, 
not longer than the leaves, stout, erect. May. I. 
sessile or on very short, thick petioles, 2in. to 4in. 
long, obovate-oblong, rounded at apex, very cori- 
aceous, shining, entire, downy on the midrib 
above. Branches angled, h. lift. New Zealand, 
1835. Half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 4057; P. M. B. x. 
247.) 

V. s. imperlalls (Imperial). A very handsome and 
free-flowering garden variety, producing its purple 
flowers in large, dense spikes. 1878. (F. d. S. 
2317.) 

v. s. rnbra (red). This diflters from the type in 
having rose-coloured flowers. (F. d. S. 196.) 

V. splcata (spike-flowered).* fl. bright blue ; corolla 
tube shorter than the calyx ; stamens very long, 
purple ; spike dense, liin. to 3in. long. July and 
August. I. opposite or whorled, lin. to IJin. long, 
sub-sessile, narrow-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, ser- 
rated above the middle. Stem 6in. to 18in. long, 
stout, erect from a decumbent base, leafy. Europe 
(Britain), &c. (F. D. 52 ; Sy. Bn. B.982.) V. orehidea 
(B. M. 2210) is a form of this species, with narrow, 
tortuous corolla segments. 

V. S3^1aca (Syrian), fl. blue ; corolla rather large ; 
pedicels filiform, several times longer than the 
calyx ; racemes slender, bundle - flowered. June. 
I., lower ones petiolate, upper ones sessile, ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, with a few incised teeth ; lower 
floral ones somewhat conformed, the rest small, 
entire. Stems ascending or diffuse, branched. Syria, 
1857. Half-hardy annual. (B. H. vii. 42 ; F. d, S. 

V. taurlca (Taurian). A synonym of r. orientalis. 

V. Teucrium (Teucrium). Hungarian or Saw-leaved 
Speedwell, fl. light blue ; calyx segments very un- 
equal; racemes many-flowered. July. ;. sessile or 
the lower ones shortly petiolate, ovate to linear, 
rounded or cordate at base, more or less toothed 
or sub - pinnatifld. Sterile stems prostrate ; floral ones as- 
cending from a decumbent base, or erect, cano - pubescent 
or villous. South Europe, 1596. A variable species. (B H 
XXX. 7 ; L. B. C. 425.) There is a prostrate, small-leaved form 
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with bright blue flowers. (B. M. 3683, under name of V. pros- 
trata.) 

V. T. latifolla (broad-leaved). A tall form, with broader leaves 
than the type. (S. B. F. G. 23, under name of V. latifolia.) 

V. Traversil (Travers').* fl. white; corolla lobes Jin. across; 
racemes longer than the leaves, sub-terminal, lin. to 2in. long, 
puberulous, many-flowered. Summer. I. spreading, sessile, ^. 
to lin. long, obovate or linear-oblong, acute or obtuse, entire, 
coriaceous, flat. Branches terete, h. 2ift. New Zealand, 1873. 
Shrub. (B. M. 6390.) 

V, Temlcosa (varnished), fl. white ; racemes crowded at the 
ends of the branches, puberulous, lin. to liin. long, often 
peduncled, tapering or caudate ; bracts very small. I. close-set, 
spreading, petiolate, iin. to iin. long, Jin. to iin. broad, obovate- 
oblong, obtuse or apiculate, varnished on the upper , surface, 
entire, flat or a little concave. New Zealand. A small, stout, 
glabrous shrub. 

V. virginlca (Virginian).* Culver's Physic ; Great Virginian 
Speedwell. Ji. white, sometimes bluish ; corolla salver -shaped ; 
terminal spike 6in. to lOin. long, with usually several shorter ones 
from the upper axils. July. I. in whorls of three to nine, 
lanceolate, slenderly acuminate, sometimes oblong, very closely 
and sharply serrated, 3in. to 5in. long. Stems simple, 2ft. to 6ft. 
high. North America, 1714. (B. M. PI. 196.) Syn. Leptandra 
virginica. 

VEKRUCiEFOIMH. Shaped like a wart. 

VERRUCOSE. Warted; covered with wart-like, 
sessile elevations. 

VliRSATIIiI!. Turning freely on its support ; swing- 
ing to and fro. 

VERSCHAFFEIiTIA (named in honour of Ambro- 
sius Versohaffelt, who, wrote a work on Camellias in 1848). 
Stn. Regelia (of gardens). Ord. PalmcB. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a handsome, stove Palm, requiring 
similar culture to Stevensonia (which see). 

v. melanochsetes (black-spined). A synonym of Roseherm 
melanochcetes. 




Fig. 166. Verschaffeltia splendida. 

V. splend Ida (splendid).* fl., spathes three; spadix 3ft. to 6ft. 
long, on a compressed peduncle 3ft. to 4ft. long ; flowering 
branches 7in. to 8in. long. I. 4ft. to 7ft. long, 3ft. to 5ft. broad, 
cuneate-obovate, bright green, bifid, the edges deeply incised. 
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the primary veins prominent on botli surfaces ; petioles 6in. tolZin. 
long, pale green, serai-terete, grooved down the face ; sheaths 
2ift. to 3Jft. long, white-granular. Stem 6in. to 12in. in diameter, 
and (as well as the leaf-sheaths and petioles) very spiny when 
young, h. 80ft. Seychelles, 186*. See Fig. 156. (F. d. S. 
1697-8 ; I. H. 430 ; E. G. 1875, p. 308 ; E. H. 1869, 148.) This has 
been known in gardens as Regelia magnifiea, R. majestica, and 
R. princeps. 

VERTEBRATE. Contracted at intervals, like the 
vertebrse of animals, there being an articulation at each 
contraction, as in some leaves. 

VERTEX. The apex of an organ. 

VERTICAL. Placed in the direction from base to 
apex. 

VERTICIL. A whorl. 

VERTICILLASTER. A. false whorl, composed, in 
LabiatcB, of a pair of opposite cymes. 

VERTICILLATE. Disposed in a whorl; when 
several bodies form a ring round a common axis : e.g., 
leaves round a stem ; sepals, petals, and stamens round 
an ovary. 

VERTICORDIA (from verto, to turn, and cor, cordis, 
a heart ; a title of Venus, to whom the Myrtle was sacred). 
Juniper Myrtle. Including Ohrysorrhoe. Oed. MyrtacecB. 
A genus embracing thirty-seven species of greenhouse 
shrubs, with usually the aspect of a Heath or Diosma, 
glabrous except the cilia on the edges of the leaves, 
limited to Australia. Flowers whitish, pink, or yellow, 
usually pedicellate in the upper axils, often corymbose, 
spioate, or racemose ; calyx lobes five, often coloured, 
elegantly plumose, radiating ; petals five, entire, fringed, 
or digitate ; stamens ten, alternating with as many 
staminodia. Leaves small, opposite or very rarely 
alternate, entire. A selection of the introduced species 
is here given. They are of easy culture in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf mould. They are readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings of firm or partially-ripened shoots, 
inserted under a glass, or in a close frame. An abundance 
of water and frequent syringings are requisite throughout 
the summer. The roots should not be allowed to get 
quite dry at any time. 

V. Brownii (E. Brbwn's). ft. white, small, very numerous, in 
dense, broad, terminal, leafy corymbs, more or less pedunculate ; 
petals shorter than the calyx lobes. April. I. obovate or oblong, 
very obtuse, keeled or triquetrous, ^An. to 4in. long. h. 3ft. 
1842. Shrub erect, bushy, and much branched. 

V. densiflora (dense-flowered). Jl. white or pink, in dense, 
terminal, leafy corymbs, usually pedunculate ; petals short, 
nearly orbicular, fringed. June. I. linear, semi-terete or 
triquetrous, slender, ^in. to iin. long, crowded on the short side 
branches so as to form axillary tufts as in V. Fontanesii, but 
usually more remote on the main stems, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1860. 
Shrub erect and bushy. 

V. Fontanesii (Desfontaines'). fl_. white or pink, in terminal, leafy 
corymbs, or rounded, dense panicles, close above the stem leaves 
or shortly pedunculate ; petals as long as the calyx lobes, slightly 
pubescent. April. I. linear, semi-terete or triquetrous, usually 
slender, obtuse or mucronate, three to four lines long, densely 
crowded on the short lateral shoots, or rarely iin. long and 
looser, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 1826. Shrub erect and bushy. Syn. 
Chamcelaucium plumosum. 

V. Insignis (remarkable), ft. pink, on pedicels often more than 
Iin. long, in loose, irregular, terminal, leafy corymbs ; petals 
orbicular, cilated. April. I. broadly ovate to oblong, very 
obtuse or almost mucronate, two to four lines long, the lower 
ones, and those of the barren branches, often laterally compressed 
or vertical, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1839. Shrub erect, branching from 
the base. 

V. nltens (shining), ft. golden-yellow, on slender pedicels, in 
a broad, terminal corymb ; petals about as long as the calyx, 
irregularly toothed. April. (. linear, semi-terete, rather slender, 
acute or mucronulate, mostly iin. to }in., but the lower ones 
sometimes above Iin., long. h. 2ft. 1862. Shrub corymbosely 
branched. (B. M. 5286.) SYN. Chrysorrhoe nitens. 

VERULAMIA. A synonym of Pavetta (which see). 

VERVAIIT. See Verbena. 

VERVAIN, BASTARD. See Stachytarplieta. 



VERVAIN SAGE. See Salvia Verbenaca. 

VESICARIA (from vesica, a bladder or blister ; 
alluding to the inflated pods). Bladder Pod or Seed. Oed. 
Cruciferm. A genus embracing about a score species of 
mostly hardy, branched, annual or perennial herbs, found in 
temperate North America, South Europe, Syria, Persia, 
and the Andes. Flowers yellow or purple, variable in 
form, large, rarely small ; sepals equal at base, or the 
lateral ones sub-saccate ; racemes ebracteate. Pods 
globose or inflated. Leaves entire, sinuate, or pinnatifid. 
The species here described are well adapted for orna- 
menting rockwork. They are of the simplest culture. 
The annuals may be increased by seeds, and the perennials 
by divisions. 

V, arctica (Arctic), fi. yellow, many in dense racemes. August. 
I. oblanceolate and linear-spathulate, of a beautiful silvery colour, 
clustered, h. 1ft. North America, 1828. Perennial. (B. M. 2882.) 

V. gracilis (slender), ft. yellow; petals spreading, obcordate, 
nearly sessile ; racemes elongated. June. I. lanceolate, entire 
or slightly angular, nearly naked ; lower ones sub-spathulate, 
petiolate. Stems many, filiform, rigid, slightly scabrid. h. 6in. 
Texas, 1831. Annual. (B. M. 3533.) 

V. grSBCa (Greek), ft., petals nearly twice as long as the calyx, 
the lamina yellow, elliptic. Summer. I. of the sterile branches 
thick, oblong-spathulate, slightly acute ; those of the fertile 
stems sessile, erect, acute, the margins ciliated and often denti- 
culate. Greece. Perennial. Syn. Alyssum utriculatum. 

V. grandiflora (large-flowered).* ft. yellow, large ; petals 
rounded, spreading, very shortly clawed ; racemes elongated, 
many-flowered. July. I. oblong ; radical ones sub-lyrately 
pinnatifid, petiolate ; cauline ones sinuate-toothed, sessile. Stem 
erect, flexuous. h. 1ft. Texas, 1835. A stellately-pubescent 
annual. (B. M. 3464 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 401.) 




Fig. 167. Vesicaeia uteiculata, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 



V. utrioulata (bladder-podded).* ft. yellow, closely resembling 
the Wallflower ; calyx bisaccate at base. April to June. 
I. oblong, quite entire, smooth ; lower ones ciliated, somewhat 
spathulate. h. 1ft. South Europe, 1730. Perennial. See Fig. 
167. (S. F. G. 627.) 

VESICLE. A small bladder or air cavity. 

VESICULAR, VESICULATE, VESICULOSE, 
VESICULJEPORM. Infiated; bladdery; appearing 
as if composed of little bladders. 

VESLINGIA (named after John Vesling, 1598-1649, 
a traveller in the East, and Professor of Botany at 
Padua). Stns. Guizotia (the proper name, according to 
Bentham and Hooker), Bamtilla. Oed. Oompositce. A 
small genus (three species) of tropical African, stove, 
annual herbs. Flower-heads yellow, at the tips of the 
branches or pedunculate in the upper axils, heterogamous ; 
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Veslingfia — continued,. 
involucral bracts somewhat biseriate ; receptacle convex 
or conical ; ray florets ligulate, three-toothed at apex ; 
achenes glabrous. Leaves opposite or the upper ones 
alternate, entire or toothed. Only one species calls for 
description here. It thrives in any rich soil, and may be 
increased by seeds. ' 

V. satlva (cultivated). fi.-heads golden-yellow, 2in. across, 
rather handsome ; involucre simple, of five leaflets. August 
and September. I. amplexicaul, cordate-lanceolate, remotely 
serrated. A. 6ft. 1806.- Syn. Verbesina sativa. (B. M. 1017.) 
Guizotia oUifera is now the correct name of this plant. 

VESPA. See Wasps. 

TESFEBTIITIi. Appearing or expanding in early 
evening. 

VESFUCCIA (commemorative, in honour of Amerigo 
Vespucci, 1451-1512, after whom America is named). 
Hydrocleis is now the correct name of this genus. Oed. 
Alismacece. A small genus (three or four species) of 
highly glabrous, stove, aquatic herbs, inhabiting tropical 
South America. Flowers solitary, large, hermaphrodite, 
on long, thick peduncles; perianth segments six, the 
three outer ones (sepals) persistent, the three inner ones 
(petals) yellow, larger, very slender, deciduous ; stamens 
numerous, hypogynous, in many series. Leaves fascicled, 
floating, ovate- or cordate-orbicular, the nerves con- 
verging at the apex; petioles thick, sheathing at base. 
V. Humboldtii, the only species calling for description 
here, is of easy culture in a tub or cistern of water. 
It may be readily increased by seeds, or by runners. 

V. Humboldtii (Humboldt's). /I., sepals narrow-ovate, obtuse ; 
petals broadly obovate-cuneate, ample : stamens numerous, 
fertile or sterile ; peduncles springing from the nodes, one- 
flowered. May. Z., both radical and cauline ones broadly ovate 
or sub-orbicular, obtuse, loosely cordate at base, 2in. to 3iin. 
long, l^in. to 2|in. broad, coriaceous ; petioles terete, 4in. to 
6in. long. Venezuela to Buenos Ayres. Syn. Ldmnocharis 
Humboldtii (B. M. 3248 ; B. R. 1640). Hydrodeis Covfmiersmii 
is now the correct name of this plant. 

VESSELS. In the vascular system of vascular 
plants [i.e., the flowering plants and higher Crypto- 
gams), Vessels are found plentifully; but they do not 
occur in any groups of plants lower than the Ferns and 
their allies, though the laticiferous cells of a few Fungi 
are a good deal like them in appearance. 

Vessels may be grouped as follows : 1. True Vessels, 
being those of the fibro-vascular bundles, which compose 
the vascular, system. These comprise (a) Vessels of the 
Wood (" xylem ") and (6) Vessels of the Bast (" phloem "), 
or sieve-tubes. 2. Vessels of the Cellular Tissue, or 
Ground Tissue, scattered through the pith and cortex 
of the roots and stems, and among the green cells of 
leaves. These three classes of Vessels differ materially 
in their nature, contents, and uses. The two classes 
of true Vessels agree in being present in all complete 
fibro-vascular bundles; and also in being always formed 
by the absorption of the walls that separate elongated 
cells placed in rows, either end to end, or overlapping 
more or less at the tapering ends, so that tubes are 
thus formed of indefinite length. In most Vessels it is 
easy to trace the cells of which they are formed by the 
marks that remain on the walls where the cells meet. 
The Vessels of the Wood differ from those of the Bast 
in several important respects. But before stating these 
it may help to elucidate the subject if a brief account 
of the ordinary structure of fibro-vascular bundles is given. 

We shall select for description such a bundle as may be 
found in the stems of many Monocotyledons. In these 
plants the bundles usually remain separated from one 
another, during their whole existence, by the cellular tissue 
in which they are imbedded ; and after they are once 
formed they do not undergo changes, so that the arrange- 
ment of the cells and Vessels of which they are built 
up is little, if at all, altered during growth. The simplest 
bundles of this kind consist of a group of the Vessels 



Vessels — continued. 
of the Wood (called " trachese "), united with a group of 
Vessels of the Bast (" sieve-tubes ") ; but in most parts 
of plants these are accompanied by cells, some of 
which are elongated and slender (fibre-cells or "prosen- 
ohyma ") while others are little, if any, longer than broad 
(" parenchyma "). Some of the cells usually remain thin- 
walled; but others have the walls much thickened by 
deposits upon the inner surface, and then the tissue is 
called " sclerenohyma." This tissue adds to the strength 
of the bundle, being arranged alongside the Vessels 
(as wood-fibres or hard-bast fibres), or forming a sheath 
surrounding the bundle entirely or in part. The com- 
monest position of the wood and bast of each bundle, 
as seen in transverse section, is that in which the wood 
lies nearer the centre of the stem, and the bast nearer 
the circumference; but in some plants there is bast 
inside, but not outside, of the wood, or there may be 
bast both inside and outside, or even all round the wood. 
Less often the bast lies in the middle, with the wood 
all round it. The arrangements in leaves correspond 
with those in stems. If the leaf is held erect, with the 
upper surface next the stem, that surface is nearer the 
.centre of the stem, and the lower surface is further 
from it. In accordance with this, the Wood-vessels of 
each bundle are usually nearer the upper surface, and 
the bast nearer the lower surface of the leaf. In roots 
the earliest bundles to appear (called the primary wood- 
bundles), consist entirely of Wood-vessels, which are 
formed successively nearer and nearer the centre of 
the root, increasing in size as they come nearer to the 
centre. Between them, and at the same distance from 
the centre as they are, the bast is formed; hence, the 
robt is markedly different from the stem in the 
arrangements of the bundles. In the stems and roots of 
Monocotyledons, the bundles early assume the appearance 
and structure that they permanently retain ; but in woody 
Dicotyledons and Conifers, changes occur after the first 
year of growth, which greatly affect their original ap- 
pearance. In each bundle in the stem, the wood and 
the bast are separated by a layer of thin-walled cells 
(the " cambium") which continues to form new cells by 
divisions parallel to its surfaces,, producing new wood 
to the outside of the older wood, and new bast to the 
inside of the older bast. The cambium forms a complete 
cylinder around the wood of the stems of these plants, 
and gives origin to ring above ring of wood, usually one 
in each year of growth. The bundles grow so large that 
they are separated only by narrow belts of cells (medullary 
rays), the oldest of which runs from the pith in the 
centre to the cortex outside the bast ; while the new 
rays formed each year run from the inner border of the 
ring of wood to the cortex. The £bro-vasoular' bundles 
can scarcely be separated, after a time, from one another ; 
but the wood and the bast are easily disunited in most 
Dicotyledons at the cambium, as the cells of this ring 
readUy give way, and the bark is thus easily separable 
from the wood. The bast forms the innermost layer 
of the bark, and its connection with the wood tends 
to become less evident than it was before the bundles 
were united by the continuous cambium. 

In the roots of Dicotyledons and Conifers, the earliest- 
formed wood- bundles do not grow; but there is a layer 
of cambium to the inside of each bast bundle, and soon 
this layer begins to form wood from its inner surface, 
and bast from its outer. After a short time, the cam- 
bium forms a continuous layer like that in the stem, 
and the roots in cross-sections look much like stems, 
except that the pith in the centre is often small or 
wanting, and that a practised eye can usually detect 
the primary wood-bundles lying close to the centre, and 
free from the bundles formed by the cambium. 

We must now pass to the various kinds of Vessels 
met with in the wood and the bast. In the wood of. all 
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Vessels — continued. 



bundles there are "spiral" or "annular" Vessels. These 
are long, slender tubes, which appear round in transverse 
section. They frequently show very slight traces of the 
cells of which they were built up. The characteristic 
feature in them is the existence of a peculiar thickening 
deposit in the vessel, which, in a longitudinal section 
of the bundle, is not unlike u. glass tube inclosing a 
closely-wound spiral wire, or wire rings ; or a more, 
familiar comparison may be made with an indiarubber 
tube, kept open by a wire spirally coiled in its interior. 
Besides spiral and annular Vessels, the wood-bundles very 
generally contain others, in which the thickening deposits 
are laid down on the inner surface of the walls in the 
form of a more or less regular network (" reticulated 
Vessels"), or of the steps of a ladder (" scalariform 
Vessels " of Ferns and their allies), or covering the wall, 
so as to leave only narrow tubes or pits through the 
new layers (" pitted or dotted Vessels," or " Ducts"). All 
these Vessels show an angular form in transverse section ; 
and they are generally wider than the spiral Vessels. 
They also show distinctly the boundaries of the cells of 
which they are built up ; though the openings from cell 
to cell are always relatively large. Spiral and annular 
Vessels are very rarely formed by the cambium ; hence, 
in Dicotyledons and in Conifers, they are present in the 
stems and roots usually only in the earliest-formed wood 
— i.e., they surround the pith ; and, at one period, they 
were supposed to form around the pith a peculiar organ, 
which was called the " medullary sheath." In Dicoty- 
ledons, the Vessels in the wood formed by the cambium 
are almost all reticulated, dotted, or pitted. In Conifers, 
very few Vessels are formed by the cambium, their work 
being done by wood-cells, with openings from one to the 
other of a peculiar nature. All the characteristic Vessels 
of the Wood very soon lose their protoplasm, and contain 
only air or sap, or, more generally, both air and sap. 
The walls of fully-formed Wood-vessels are lignified and 
firm. 

The Vessels of the Bast are very distinct from those 
of the wood. They a.re always present in the soft bast 
(though not always easily detected, except by an expert 
microscopist) ; but a few may also be found in some 
plants in the pith or the cortex. They assume the form 
of slender tubes, with thin, flexible walls, unmarked by 
thickening deposits. The walls separating the cells that 
make up these Vessels are not entirely absorbed (as is 
the case in the Wood-vessels). They can always be 
recognised as cross-partitions; but they are pierced by 
numerous small openings, so as to resemble a sieve, 
whence they are called " sieve-plates," and the Vessels 
are called " sieve-tubes." Often, the side walls of ad- 
joining tubes also show sieve-plates. The sieve-tubes 
retain their protoplasmic contents ; and the protoplasm 
extends through the sieve-plates. Sachs believes that 
the new protoplasm is largely produced in the sieve- 
tubes; and there is no doubt that they are the channels 
by which the protoplasm is chiefly, if not entirely, 
carried from one part of a plant to another, as may be 
required during growth. 

The Vessels of the ground-tissue are of far less general 
occurrence than those of the vascular system ; and they 
are very different from these in their nature, if we except 
the small, scattered bundles of sieve-tubes that traverse the 
ground-tissues of certain plants. The only form of ground- 
tissue Vessels that calls for special mention is that contain- 
ing " latex," from which the Vessels themselves are called 
" Laticiferous Vessels." They exist only in certain orders 
of plants, chiefly among Dicotyledons, e.g., Oainpanulacece, 
many ComposiitB, Eupliorbiacece, Ficoidecs, PapaveracetB. 
Among Monocotyledons, they can scarcely be said to exist 
in their characteristic form, or with their characteristic 
contents. Laticiferous Vessels vary in their mode of 
origin in different plants. In most (e.g., Poppies, Dande- 
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Vessels — continued. 
lion), they are formed, like other Vessels, by the union of 
cells, of which the dividing-walls are entirely or partially 
absorbed. Thus very irregular Vessels are formed, which 
unite freely with one another by branches, so as to form 
a copious network, with free inter-oommunioation. The 
walls of these Vessels seldom show thickening deposits. 
In a few orders {Ascleiriruhce, Euphorbiacew), the Latici- 
ferous Vessels are probably formed, not by the union of 
cells, but by the elongation and branching of cells, which 
are not divided by cross-partitions, and which thus reach 
a very great length. It is believed, by many botanists, 
that the Laticiferous Vessels of some plants {e.g., Rhus) 
are really intercellular spaces, into which the latex is 
poured. The Laticiferous Vessels frequently accompany 
the sieve-tubes, and may even take their place to 
some extent. In those Monocotyledons that possess 
latex, it is contained in rows of large cells, separated by 
walls, in which perforations have not been clearly made 
out (Alliii'm Oepa) ; or, in those plants (Galanthus) in 
which the Vessels consist of cells, with perforated walls, 
the contents do not resemble latex, but are only clear sap, 
with raphides, i.e., slender crystals of Oxalate of Lime. 
The latex, in Dicotyledons, is a peculiar fluid, which at 
once appears on breaking any part of a plant in which it 
exists. It is clear while in the uninjured tissues ; but on 
exposure to the atmosphere, on a broken surface, it becomes 
turbid. It is then white, like milk, in most plants ; hut 
in some it is coloured yellow {Chelidonium) or orange by 
pigments in it. The microscope shows that it is chiefly 
composed of watery sap, in which float myriads of ex- 
tremely minute granules : these, as in milk, are the cause 
of its opaque, white appearance when exposed to the air. 
On continued exposure to the air, or mixture with alcohol, 
acids, &c., masses separate from the latex in the form of 
" coagula," which usually become dark in colour. These 
coagula often afford useful products, e.g.. Opium, and 
Caoutchouc, or Indiarubber. They vary considerably in 
composition, texture, and properties. The latex usually 
has dissolved in it small quantities of sugar, gum, proto- 
plasm, and alkaloids ; and starch granules are present in 
the latex of some plants [Euphorbiix). In the Papaw 
(Oarica Papaya), there is a peculiar subsbance ("papa- 
yotin ") dissolved in the latex, which exerts a digestive 
action on muscular fibre. It is believed by many botanists 
that the Laticiferous Vessels may be of the same use in 
plants that veins are in animals ; but the plants that 
possess them are comparatively few, and there is never 
a central organ for propelling the latex, as the heart 
propels the blood. The latex, like the blood, contains sub- 
stances employed in the nutrition of the plant, and also 
substances that must be regarded as mere excretions 
formed during the processes of growth, and that would be 
hurtful if allowed to remain in the cells. Laticiferous 
Vessels are confined to the higher plants ; but Laticiferous 
cells occur among some of the ceEular Cryptogams, and 
notably in the genus Lactarius, among Mushrooms. 

VESTIA (named in honour of L. G. de Vest, 1776-1840, 
Professor at Griitz). Okd. Solanacece. A monotypio 
genus. The species is an interesting, erect, glabrous, 
much-branched, greenhouse shrub. For culture, see 
Cestrum. 

V. lycioides (Lycium-like). Chilian Box-thorn. Jl. yellow, 
solitary or few at the tips of the branches, pendulous ; calyx 
shortly flve-toothed, iin. long ; corolla tube lin. long, the limb 
of live iuduplicate-valvate lobes ; stamens five, exserted. June. 
I. entire, oblong or obovate, shining, slightly fleshy, IJin. to 3in. 
long ; petioles about ^in. long, channelled above, h. 3ft. Chili, 
1815. (B. M. 2412 ; B. E. 299.) 

VETCH. See Vicia. 

VETCH, BASTARD OB BLADDER. See 

Fhaca. 



VETCH, BITTER. 



Orobus. 
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VETCH, CHICKLING. See tathyrus sativus. 

VET;CH, CKOWN. a popular name for Coronilla 

(which see). 

VETCH, LIQUORICE. A common name for As- 
tragralns glycyphyllos (which see). 



VEXILLTTIlI: The standard or large posterior petal 
in a, papilionaceous corolla. 

VIBOKG-IA (named in honour of Eric Viborg, 1759- 
1822, Professor of Botaliy at Copenhagen). Stn. Wiborgia. 
Okd. Leguminosm. A genus consisting of seven species 
of South African, rigid, sometimes spiny, greenhouse 







V 
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Fig. 168. Flowering Branchlet of Viuurnum macrocei'haldm Ketele 



VETCH, MEDICK. 

chis (which see). 

VETCH, MILE. S( 



A common name for Ouobry- 
Astiragalus, 



VEXILLAB.7. An asstiyation in which one piece 
ia considerably larger than the others, and is folded over 
them, they being arranged face to face, as in papilio- 
naceous flowers. 



shrubs. Flowers yellow, in terminal, often unilateral 
racemes ; calyx teeth sub-equal ; standard ovate or orbi- 
cular ; keel incurved ; bracts and braoteoles small or 
inconspicuous. Pods stipitate, flat, indehisoent. Leaves 
digitately trifoliolate. Only one species calls for mention 
in this work. It thrives in a mixture of sandy loam and 
fibry peat. Cuttings of young shoots should be inserted 
in sandy soil, under a glass, in May. 
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Viboxgia.— continued. 

V. obcordata (obcortlate-Ieafleted). fl., racemes terminal or 
spuriously lateral, Sin. to Sin. long, densely many-floffereil. July. 
I. rather distant ; leaflets cuneate-oblong, obtuse or eniarixinate 
the young ones thinly silky, the older ones glabrate. Branches 
long, twiggy graceful. A. 3ft. tu 6ft. Syn. Crolalaria JloHliunda 

viburnum: (the old Latin name used by Virgil, &o.). 
Including' Tinus. Oed. Gaprifoliacece. A genua com- 
prising about eighty species of mostly hardy, deciduous 
trees and shrubs, indigenous in North temperate and sub- 
temperate regions and the Andes, rare in the West Indies 
and Madagascar. Flowers white or pinkish, articulated 
with the pedicels, one or two-bracteolate, disposed in axil- 
lary or terminal, sub-umbellate corymbs or panicles, herm- 
aphrodite, or the outer ones larger and neuter ; calyx tube 
turbinate or ovoid, the limb short, equally five-toothed, 
persistent; corolla rotate, campanulate, or tubular, the 
limb of five equal, imbricated lobes ; stamens five, inserted 
in the corolla tube (in one species biseriate) ; filaments 
short or elongated ; anthers oblong, exserted ; disk none. 
Drupe dry or fleshy, ovoid or globose, terete or com- 
pressed, one or spuriously two or three-celled, 
one-seeded. Leaves opposite, very rarely ter- 
nately whorled, petiolate, entire, serrated or 
dentate; stipules inconspicuous or obsolete, 
in a few cases ample. The culture is of the 
easiest description. The species thrive in 
almost any soil, and may be readily propa- 
gated by layering, or by cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, under 
handlights, in a somewhat shady position. The 
best-known species are here described ; except 
where otherwise indicated, they are hardy, 
deciduous shrubs with white flowers, from 
North America. 



Vitonrnum— coiitimwed. 
V. Lentago (Lentagn). sheep Berry ; Sweet Viburnum. H. all 
perfect m a ses.sile cyme. May and .Tune. fr. hlack, or with a 
blue bloom, edible, sweet, oval, iin. or more long. I. ov^itr 
strongly pointed, closely aii.l very sharply serrated ; petioles 
lon« and margined, h. 15ft. to 30ft. 1761. Tree. (W. dI B. 21.) 

V. macrocephalum (large-headed),* Jl. in compound, sub- 
pyramidal cymes, the neuter flowers large. June. I. ovate. 
Hat, obtuse, denticulate, slightly scabrous, beneath (as well as 
the branches, petioles and peduncles) stellately furfuraceous- 
pubescent. h 20ft. China, 184*. (B. R. 1847, 43 ; P. d. S. 263, 
ii64.) Syn. V. Fortimei (of gardens). 

^l "*• Keteleerl (Keteleer's). This is the wild type, and 
bears the same relationship to V. ma,-m-rph,ilam that the wild 
V. Opulvs does to the garden Y. <). xtcnlls See Fi" 168 
(R. H. 1863, 31.) ■ ^ee J i„. iDo. 

V. molle (soft). /. in pedunculate, stellate-pubescent cymes 
.Inly. fr. purple or blue, ovoid, small, oily. I. broadly oval 
obovate, or ovate, scarcely pointed, slightly cordate at base' 
coarsely crenate or repand-toothed, tlie lower surface, as well 
as the rather slender petioles and branchlets, softly downy 
h. 6ft. to 12ft. 1812. 

V. nudum (naked). American Withe Rod. /. all alike and 
perfect; cyme shortly pedunculate. May and June. fr. black, 
or with a blue bloom, globose, sweet, round-ovoid, }in. long. 



v. acerifoUum (Maple-leaved). Dockmackie. /., 
cymes small, on slender peduncles. May and June. 
//'. crimson, turning purple, with a flattened stone. 
I. coarsely toothed and somewhat three-lobed, 
roundish, the base truncate or cordate, the pointed 
lobes diverging. A. 3ft. to 6ft. 1735. (\V. D. B. 118.) 

V. cotlnifolium (Cotinus-leaved). Indian Way- 
faring-tree, fi. small ; corymbs 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter, generally terminal, dense, the branches 
stellately tomentose. June. I. ovate or elliptic, 
obtuse at base, nearly entire, rarely coarsely cre- 
nate, usually woolly . beneath. h. 5ft. to 10ft. 
Himalayas, 1830. (B. B. 1650.) 

V. dentatnm (toothed-leaved).* American Arrow- 
wood. Jl. in pedunculate cymes. June. fr. blue 
or purple, small, ovoid. I. broadly ovate, slightly 
cordate at base, very numerously and sharply 
toothed, pale, often with hairy tnfts in the axils of 
the straight veins ; petioles slender, lu 5ft. to 10ft. 
1763. (W. D. B. 25.) 

V. dilatatum (dilated).* Jl. Jin. in diameter, very shortly 
pedicellate ; cymes sessile or on stout peduncles, much branched, 
2in. to 6in. in diameter. June. I. variable, 2in. to 5in. long, 
orbicular to obovate, usually abruptly and obtusely pointed, 
coarsely toothed, rounded or cordate at base, slightly hairy ; 
petioles iin. long. h. 10ft. Japan, 1845. A very handsome 
shrub. (B. M. 6215.) 

V. edule (edible). A synonym of V. Opulus. 

V. Fortune! (Fortune's). A garden synonym of V. macro- 
cephalufn. 

V. Keteleeri. See V. macrocephalum Keteleerl, 

V. Iiantana (pliant). Common Wayfaring-tree. Jl. Jin. in 
diameter, all perfect; cymes flat-topped, with stout rays. May 
and June. fr. black, flattened, iin. long. I. broadly oblong- 
cordate, 2in. to 4in. long, serrulated, rugose, obtuse, exstipulate. 
h. 6ft. to 20ft. Europe (Britain). Shrub scurtily pubescent. 
(J. F. A. 341 ; Sy. En. B. 640.) 

V. Ii, folils-varlegatls (variegated - leaved). I. variegated 
with white and yellow. 

V. lantanoides (Lantana-like). American Wayfaring-tree ; 
Hobble Bush. Jl. handsome, in very broad and flat, sessile 
cymes, the outer flowers much the larger. May. fr. red, 
turning darker, ovoid. I. round-ovate, 4in. to Sin. across, 
abruptly pointed, cordate at base, closely serrated, piniiately 
many-veineil, the veins beneath (as well as the stalks and 
branchlets) rusty-scurfy. 1820. A straggling shrub, the re- 
clining branches often rooting. 0j. B. C. 1570. 




Fig. 169. Flowerino Branciilet of Viburnum Opulus sterilis 



I, rather thick, oval, oblong, or lanceolate, not shining, the 
margins entire, repand, or crenate. h. 6ft. to 10ft. 1752. (B. M. 
22S1 ; W. D. B. 20.) 

V. n. cassinoides (Cassine-like). I. more opaque, often toothed. 

1761. (W. D. B. 24, under name of V. H'/uamaticm.) 
V. n. Claytonl (Clayton's). I. nearly entire, the veins somewhat 

prominent beneath. 

V. obovatum (obovate-leaved). Jl. in small, sessile cymes. May. 
fr. black, or with a blue bloom, sweet, ovoid-oblong. I. obovate 
or spathulate, obtuse, entire or denticulate, rather thick, Iin. to 
liin. long, shining, h. 2ft. to Sft. 1812. (L. B. C. 1476.) 

V. odoratlssimum (very odorous).* fl. with the scent of Olea 
fragrans ; corymbs 2in. to 4in. high, usually pedunculate. May. 
fr. ovoid-oblong, iin. by Jin., hardly compressed. I. elliptic, 
5iin. long, acute, cuneate at base, entire or sparingly sinuate- 
toothed, coriaceous, glabrous ; petioles stout, |in. to Iin. long. 
h. 6ft. to 10ft. Khasia Mountains, China, &c. 181S. Half- 
hardy. (B. E. 456.) 

V. Opulus (Opulus).* Cranberry-tree ; Dog Bller ; Dog Eowan- 
tree ; Guelder Rose : Marsh or Water Elder ; Snowball- tree. 
Jl., outer ones white, 5in. in diameter; inner ones creamy-white, 
iin. in diameter ; cymes sub-globose, 2in. to 4in. in diameter. 
June and July. fr. red, globose, translucent, iin. in diameter. 
I. 2in. to 3in. long, three-lobed. stipulate, the young ones downy ; 
lobes unequal, serrated ; stipules glandular, adnate to the petioles. 
Branches slender, lenticellate. h. 6ft. to Sft. Europe (Britain) 
and North America. (F. D. 661 ; Sy. En. B. 639.) Syns. K nhde, 
V. oxycoccos (L. B. C 1123). 
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Viburnum — continued. 
V. O, foliis-variegatis (variegated-leaved). I. variegated witli 
white and yellow. 

v. O. nana (dwarf). A very distinct little plant, scarcely Ift. in 
height. 

V. O. sterilis (sterile).* Garden Guelder Rose ; Snowball-tree. 
Jl.j nearly the whole cyme consisting of radiant, sterile flowers, 
and becoming globular. A very handsome shrub. See Fig. 169. 



Viburnum — continued. 

obtuse or sub-acute, slightly revolute-margined, crenulate- 

serrulate. Branches terete, erect, h. bit lo 7ft. Japan, 1875. 

(B. M. 6172.) Syn. V. suspensum. 
V. suspensum (uncertain). A synonym of V. Sandankwa. 
V. Tinus (Tinus).* Laurustinus. fl. white, but rose-coloured 

before expansion, and sometimes a little time afterwards ; 

corymbs flat. December to March, fr. dark blue. ;. ovate- 




FiG. 170. Flowering Brancht.et op Viburnum pubescens. 



V, orientale (Eastern). /I. in terminal, not radiant, corymbs. 
July. fr. oblong, compressed. I. three-lobed, acuminate, coarsely 
and bluntly toothed ; petioles glandless, glabrous, h. 6ft. to 10ft. 
Caucasus, 1827, 1863. (E. G. 567.) 

V. oxycoccos (Cranberry-fruited). A synonym of V. Opuhts. 

V. pUcatum (plaited).* Jl. radiant, in the cultivated plant all 
sterile, dilated, and crowded in globose cymes resembling those 
of the Guelder Rose. May. I. rounded at base, ovate or some- 
what ovate-orbicular, cuspidate, coarsely serrated, somewhat 
plicate, dark green, glabrous above, tomentose beneath, h. 4ft. 
to 6ft. Japan, 1846. (B. R. 1874, 51 ; F. d. S. 278: G. C. n. s., 
vi., p. 141 ; L. J. P. 88 ; L. & P. F. G. 29 ; S. Z. F. J. 37.) 

V. p. tomentosum (tomentose). This differs from V. plicatum 
in its more hairy leaves, and in the sterile flower being generally 
confined to the outer part of the inflorescence. (S. Z. F. J. 38, 
under name of V. tomentosum.) 

V. prunlfolium (Prunus-leaved).* American Black Haw. fl. in 
a sessile cyme. May. fr. similar to, or rather smaller than, 
that of V. Lentago. I. oval, obtuse or slightly pointed, finely 
and sharply serrated, lin. to Sin. long. 1731. A tall shrub or 
small tree. (W. D. B. 23.) 

V. pubescens (downy). fl. in pedunculate cymes. June. .fr. 
dark purple, small, ovoid. I. ovate or oblong-ovate, acute or 
acuminate, the veins and teeth fewer and less conspicuous than 
in V. (lentatwm, the lower surface and the very short petioles 
softly downy, at least when young. 1736. Low and straggling. 
See Fig. 170. 

V. rugosum (wrinkled-leaved), fl. all fertile; corymbs not 
radiant ; general involucre seven-leaved. December to March. 
fr. ovate-oblong. I. broad, ovate, wrinkled, hairy, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Canary Islands, 1796. A halt-hardy, evergreen shrub, very like 
V. Tinus, but having leaves larger, and hairy all over. CR. M. 
2082 ; B. R. 375 ; L. B. 0. 859.) 

V. Sandankwa (Sandankwa). n., corymbs mostly terminal, 
sometimes axillary, short, small, erect, trichotomous. June. 
,fr. red, globose. I. shortly petiolate, ovate or ovate-oblong. 



oblong, quite entire ; ramifications of the veins beneath, as well 
as the branchlets, glandular-hairy. h. 8ft. to 10ft, South 
Europe, &c., 1596. Evergreen. See Fig. 171. (B. M. 38.) 
V. T. FroebclU (Froebel's). A compact form, with lighter green 
leaves and whiter flowers than the type. 




Fig. 171. Flowerini) Branchlet of Viburnum Tini'.<;. 
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Viburnum — continued. 
V. T, hirtum (hairy). 7?. appearing in autumn, and persistent 
through the winter. I. oval-oblong, hairy beneath and on the 
margins. 

V. T. lucldum (clear-leaved).* fl. and cymes larger than in the 
type. Spring, l. also larger, ovate-oblong, glabrous, shining. 
Mount Atlas. There is a form having leaves more or less varie- 
gated with white. 

V. T. strlotum (erect). A variety of somewhat erect and fas- 
tigiate habit. Gardens. There is also a variegated sub-variety. 

V. T. vtrgatnm (twig.gy). I. oblong-lanceolate, pilose below and 
on the margins. Italy. 

VICIA (the old Latin name used by Virgil, &o.). 
Tare; "Vetch. Including' Eriuim. Paba is also included, 
by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," under 
this genus, but is kept distinct in this work. Ord. 
Leguminosm. A genus comprising about 100 species of 
mostly hardy, annual or perennial herbs, of variable 
habit, dispersed over North temperate regions and South 
America. Flowers often blue, violet, or yellowish-white, 
axillary, racemose; calyx teeth sub-equal, or the lower 
longer ; standard obovate or oblong, emarginate ; wings 
adnate to the keel ; bracts very caducous. Pods com- 
pressed, two-valved. Leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 
usually numerous, entire or toothed at the tip ; petiole 
often ending in a tendril. The following species are 
British : V. angustifolia, V. hitliynica, V. Cracca, V. hirsuta 
(Common Tare), V. lathyroides, V. lutea, V. Orobus (Bitter 
Vetch), F. sativa (Common Vetch ; Pitch ; Fitches), V. 
sepiiim, V. sylvatica (Wood Vetch), F. tetrasperma. F. 
hybrida and F. Icavigata, formerly found in England, are 
now extinct. F. sativa is extensively grown as fodder for 
cattle. Few of the species are of any horticultural value. 
Those described below are of simple culture in common 
garden soil. They may be increased by seeds, the peren- 
nials also by divisions. 

V. argentea (silvery).* Jl. pinkish, the tip of the keel spotted 
with black, secund, rather loose ; peduncles many-flowered. 
June, L cinereous-silvery, without tendrils ; leaflets oblong- 
linear, mucronate. Stem tetragonal, h. 1ft. Pyrenees, 1827. 
Perennial. (B. M. 2946.) 

V. atropnrpurea (dark-purple), fl. purple, secund, approxi- 
mate; calyx teeth bristly; peduncles many-flowered, scarcely as 
long as the leaves. June, i., leaflets oblong, mucronate, opposite 
or alternate ; stipules often toothed at base. Stem tetragonal. 
A. 3ft. Algiers, 1815. A villous annual. (B. R. 871.) 

V. Cracca (Cracca). Cow Vetch ; Tufted Vetch, fl. bright blue, 
^in. long, drooping ; racemes dense, ten to thirty-flowered, uni- 
lateral; peduncles longer than the leaves. June to August. 
I. lin. to 4in. long, sessile, linear-oblong, acute or mucronate. 
Stems 2ft. to 6ft. long, scandent or diffuse. Europe (Britain). 
Perennial. (F. D. 804 ; Sy. En. B. 385.) 

v. galeglfolia (Galega-leaved). A synonym of Swainsona gale- 
gijolia. 

V. lathyroides (Lathyrus-like). Spring Vetch ; Strangle Tare. 
fl. lilac-coloured, solitary, sessile, Jin. to 4in. long ; calyx teeth 
subulate. May and June. I. iin. to lin. long; leaflets two or 
three pairs, linear-oblong or obovate, acute, obtuse, or notched. 
Stem 6in. to Sin. long, spreading. Europe (Britain). A hairy 
annual. (Sy. En, B. 395.) 

V. onobrycbioides (Onobrychis-like).* /. purple, distant; calyx 
teeth lanceolate ; peduncles very long, many-flowered. ' June. 
t. numerous, linear, alternate or opposite, obtuse or mucronulate. 
Stem striated. . h. 2ft. South Europe, 1759. Annual. (A. P. P. 
42 ; B. M. 2206.) 

V. oroboides (Orobus-like). fl. of a very beautiful blue, usually 
three or four racemes standing together ; peduncles many- 
flowered, axillary. June, i., leaflets ovate, mucronate. h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Siberia, 1758. Perennial. Syn, Orobus lathyroides (B. M. 



V. polyspcrma (many-seeded), fl. pale blue, erect, loosely 
racemose ; calyx teeth unequal ; peduncles eight to ten-flowered, 
and longer than the leaves. June, fi:, pods linear-lanceolate, 
fourteen to twenty-seeded, l, leaflets fourteen to sixteen, ovate- 
oblong, obtuse, entire, mucronate, glabrous. Tendrils decom- 
pound. Stems 6ft. to 8ft. long, much-branched. Naples, 1833. 
Climbing annual. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 274.) 

V. slcula (little dagger), fl. of a flue purple, large, secund, 
numerously disposed on pedunculate racemes. May. I., leaflets 
linear, bluntish, mucronulate, rather silky beneath. Stem tetra- 
gonal, almost simple, creeping. 1827. (B. M. 4943 and S. B. F. G. 
289, under name of Orobus Fischeri.) 

V. tenuifolla (slender-leaved), fi. violet ; calyx teeth unequal ; 
racemes clustered, secund ; peduncles many-flowered, longer 



Vicia — continued. 

than the leaves. June. I., leaflets linear, alternate or opposite, 
nearly glabrous, mucronate. Stems branched, h. 14ft. Germany 
and Tauria, 1799. Climbing perennial. (B. M. 2141.) 

VICTORIA (named after Her Majesty Queen Victoria). 
Okd. NymphceacecB. A monotypio genus. The species — a 
gigantic, handsome, prickly, aquatic, stove herb, with a 
thick rhizome — is one of the most remarkable productions 
of the vegetable kingdom. It is found, growing in still 
water of about 4ft, to 6ft. in depth, in equinoctial America. 
The peculiar formation of the under surface of the leaves 
imparts to them great buoyancy — sufBcient, for instance, to 
withstand the weight of a good-sized child sitting in a 
chair, provided, by means of a flat board, the pressure be 
equally distributed over the whole of the leaf. In this 
country, at any rate, it is best to treat the Victoria as 
an annual, as it is difficult to keep alive during dull, 
sunless weather in winter. The seeds — which should be 
kept in a vessel of water until ready for sowing — should 
be placed in loamy soil, and the pot containing them 
submerged a couple of inches in a " nursery " tank of 
water, the temperature of which should not be allowed 
to fall below 85deg. The tank, too, should be in as light 
a. position, and as near the glass, as possible. It is de- 
sirable to sow the seeds in January, and as soon as ' 
the seedlings appear, prick them singly into small pots, 
gradually shifting into larger pots as the plants grow 
stronger. About the beginning of May, the best plant 
will probably be ready to , place out in the large tank. 
Two or three cartloads of good, strong loam, with a 
good proportion of rotted cowdung, will be necessary to 
enable the plant to attain its full size. After it is fairly 
established, the temperature of the water may be allowed 
to fall to 80deg., but not below. All the sunlight possible 
is needed to keep the plant in robust health, so the 
house in which it is grown should not be artificially 
shaded in any way. Where it is practicable to maintain 
the water of a large tank at the temperature above 
mentioned, the Victoria may be grown in the open air 
in places sheltered from the wind, which has — except 
under such conditions — too much power on the upturned 
edges of the huge leaves. The illustration represents a 
plant in the open, surrounded by hardy subjects. 

V. regia (royal).* Queen Victoria's Water Lily ; Royal Water 
Lily ; Water Maize ; Water Platter, fl. 1ft. or more in diameter ; 
calyx deeply quadrifid, the tube tawny, very prickly, turbinate, 
adnate with the ovary, the segments purple-brown, concave, 
deciduous, rather shorter than the petals ; torus annular ; petals 
very numerous, the outer ones white, spreading, oblong, concave, 
obtuse, the inner ones gradually passing into filaments and 
becoming deeply coloured with purple or full rose ; perfect 
stamens in about two series, large, fleshy, subulate, gracefully 
incurved below, the rest erect ; peduncles or scapes radical, 
longer than the petiole, and rising above the surface of the water 
when in flower, terete, prickly, sometimes lin. in diameter, 
single-flowered. Summer. f}\ a large, cyathifonu, truncate, fleshy, 
green, prickly berry, bearing many oval, very dark brown seeds. 
I. usually floating, 4ft. to 6ift. in diameter, at first oval with a 
deep, narrow cleft or sinus at one end, at last almost exactly 
orbicular, peltate, flat, but having a turned-up margin '^in. to Sin. 
broad ; upper side full green, reticulated ; under side deep 
purple, sometimes green, spongy-pubescent, copiously veined, 
more or less beset with sharp and horny, subulate prickles ; 
petioles terete, radical, copiously prickly. Rhizome thick. 1838. 
See Fig. 172, p. 158. (B. M. 4275-4278.) 

VICTOBIAIT DOGWOOD. See Prostanthera 
lasiantlios. 

VICTORIAN HAZEL. See Fomaderris apetala. 
VICTORIFERREA. A synonym of Freycinetia 

(which see). 
VIEXJSSEUXIA. Included under IVEorsea (which see). 
VIGIERA. A synonym of Escallonia (which see). 

VIGNA (named after Dominic Vigni, Professor at 
Padua, who wrote a commentary on Theophrastus, in 
162-5). Stns. Callicysthus, Scytalis. Okd. Leguminpsce. 
A genus embracing about thirty species of stove, green- 
house, or hardy, twining or prostrate herbs, inhabiting 
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Vigua — continued. 
the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers yellowish or 
rarely purplish, shortly fasciculate-racemose at the apex 
of an axillary peduncle ; two upper calyx teeth or lobes 
connate or distinct ; corolla with two ear-like appendages ; 
standard orbicular ; wings falcate-obovate ; bracts and 
bracteoles small, caducous. Pods linear, straight or 
scarcely incurved. Leaves pinnately trif oliolate, stipellate. 
V. sinensis is largely cultivated in the East ; the Chinese 
cook and eat the pods as we do kidney beans. Seeds 
of the under-mentioned species may be sown in any 
fairly good soil. 

V. BurohelUi (Buixhell's). Jl. purple, on peduncles Sin. to Sin. 
long, umbellate; calyx deeply four-cleft; wings with uii ear- 
shaped appendage to the claw. Sunmier. I. lin. to 24in. long, 
on petioles Jin. to Jin. long ; leaflets ovate-lauceolate or lanceo- 
late, rigid, bristly-mucronate, glabrous. Stems woody, diffuse, 
the branches rigid and sub-eiect. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. 
Greenhouse. Syn. Otopteia Burchellii. 

V. Catlang (Catiang). jL yellow or reddish ; corolla twice the 
length of the calyx, which is less than 4in. long ; racemes few- 
flowered, loug-peduncled. July and August. ,tr., pod.s 1ft. to 
2ft. long, less than iin. broad, edible. L, leaflets membranous, 
ovate-rhomboid, entire or slightly lobed. East Indies, &c., 
1776. Hardy, low and sub-erect, or tall and twining annual. 
SY^. DoUclw.1 smeiist's (B. M. 2232). This has been grown as a 
vegetable in France under the name of Phaseoliis Riccardianus. 

V. glabra (glabrous), fi. yellow, crowded ; racemes borne on 
stout peduncles, which are longer than the leaves. July to 
September. />., pods hirsute. I., leaflets ovate or ovate-lanceo- 
late. Southern United States, 1685. Nearly hardy, twining 
annual. Syn. Dolichos luteolus. 

TIGXAIiDIA. A synonym of Fentas (which see). 
VIGUIIaKA (named after Alexander Viguier, a book- 
seller, of Montpellier, who wrote a work on Poppies, in 
1814). Oed Compositm. A genus comprising about 
sixty species of greenhouse or half-hardy, erect, branched, 
annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, inhabiting the 
warmer parts of America. Flower-heads mediocre, rarely 
largo, pedunculate at the tips of the branches, hetero- 
gamous ; involucre broadly oampanulate or hemispherical, 
the bracts in three or more series ; reoeptaole convex, 
conical, or at length oblong, paleaceous; achenes often 
more or less pilose. Lower leaves (rarely all) opposite ; 
upper ones usually alternate. Only one species calls for 
mention here. For culture, see Kelianthus. 
V. linearis (linear-leaved), fi.-heads yellow ; involucral scales 
oblong, leafy -appendiculate at apex. September. I. sessile, 
alternate, rarely opposite, linear, entire, one-nerved, revolute- 
margined, hispid-scabrous on the nerves. Stems erect, branched, 
scabrid. h. 2ft. Mexico, 1823. Half-hardy perennial. Syn. Hcli- 
anthus lineans (B. R. 523). 
V, rlgida (rigid). A synonym of Heliantliaa Hgidun. 

VILFA (of Adanson). A synonym of Agrostis 
(which see). 

VILFA (of BeauTois). A synonym of Sporobolus 
(which see). 
VILLA GARDEX. See Garden. 
VILLAXOVA (named after Tomas M. Villanova, 1757- 
1802, Professor of Botany at Valencia). Obd. Compositm. 
A small genus (six or seven species) of greenhouse or 
hardy, diffuse, glandular-pubescent herbs, inhabiting Peru, 
Columbia, and Mexico. Flower-heads yellow, heterogamous, 
pedunculate, irregularly paniculate or corymbose ; invo- 
lucre campannlate, with a few sub-equal bracts; re^ceptacle 
small, naked ; ray florets ligulate, three-toothed ; disk 
florets five-cleft ; achenes glabrous. Lower leaves (or all) 
opposite, the upper ones often alternate, ternately or 
pinnately dissected, often few-lobed. T'. chrysanthem- 
oides, the only species introduced, is a hardy annual. 
Seeds should be sown on the open border, in April. 
V. chrysanth^mKHides (Chrysanthemum-like), fl.-hemdi li-n. in 
diameter ; ray floYets fifteen to twenty ; peduncles stout, glan- 
dular, naked or with one or more imperfect leaves. September. 
I. alternate, petiolate, Bin. long and broad, twice ternately cut 
into linear or obovate, laciniate, recurved lobes. Stem grooved, 
leafy, erect. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Rocky Mountains, 1878. (B. M. 6422.) 
VILLAXOVA (of Ortega). A synonym of Parthe- 
nium (which see). 



VILLAKESIA (named after Matthias VillareK, a 
Spanish botanist, Superintendent of the Gardens at Santa 
Espina). Syn. Cilronella. Obd. Olacineai. A genus 
consisting of eight or ten species of stove, evergreen, 
climbing shrubs or small trees, inhabiting the tropics of 
both hemispheres. Flowers white ; calyx five-parted ; 
petals five , ribbed inside ; stamens five ; cymes small, 
paniculate or racemose. Leaves alternate, oblong, entire 
or spinulose-dentate, thickly coriaceous, clear. Only one 
species has been introduced. For culture, see Olax. 

V. mucronata (mucronate-leaved). Jl. fragrant, sussile ; racemes 
terminal and in the upper axils, solitary, lurely in twos or threes, 
2in. long. September and October. I. shortly petiolate. ovate or 
oblong, mucronate, highly glabrous, shining above, paler beneath, 
spiny-toothed in young trees, entire in adults. Ti-unk erect, 
terete. Chili. Tree. 

VILLARIA. A synonym of Berardia (which see). 

VILLABiSIA (named in honour of Dominique Villars, 
1745-1814, Professor at Grenoble ; he wrote on the plants 
of Dauphine). Stn. Renealmia (of Houttuyn). Ord. 
Gentianece. A genus embracing ten species of South 
African or Australian, marsh-loving, greenhouse herbs. 
Flowers yellow or white, cymose ; calyx five-parted or 
deeply five-cleft ; corolla broadly campanulate, sub-rotate, 
the lobes valvate ; stamens five, affixed to the tube ; 
filaments filiform. Radical leaves long-petiolate, entire 
or irregularly sinuate-toothed. Stems simple and leafless, 
or slightly branched and furnished with a few leaves. 
The following species are known to cultivation, and form 
elegant subjects when in blossom. Peat and sand form 
the most suitable compost, and the pots in which the 
plants are grown should be placed in water. Propagation 
may be readily effected by divisions, or by seeds. 

V. capitata (headed). Jl. yellow, sessile, in compact, globular or 
depressed heads about ^in. in diameter, on long peduncles. 
Summer. I. long-petiolate, broadly ovate, orbicular, or reniform, 
coarsely sinuate-toothed or entire, under lin. long. Stems 
slightly branched, leafy, bin. high. Australia, 1879. (B. M. 
6420.) 

V, Crista-galli (cock's comb). A synonym of Memjanthea Crista- 
gain. 

V. Humboldtlana (Humboldt's). A garden name for a form of 
Liinnantheinuiu indicum. 

V, nymphssoides (Nymphrea-like). A synonym of Limn- 
anthcmu-m nyinphteoides. 

V. ovata (ovate-leaved). Jl. citron-yellow ; corolla segments 
crenate-fimbriate on the margins, pilose at the base within ; 
cymes terminal, raceme-like. June. I. clustered, coriaceous, 
oval, entire. Stems ascending, nearly naked, h. 6in. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1786. Syn. Menyantlien ovata (B. M. 1909). 

V. parnasslfolia (Grass of Parnassus-leaved).* Jl. yellow ; 
corolla lobes shortly exceeding the calyx. August. I. long- 
petiolate, ovate or almost orbicular, entire or sinuate-crenate, 
slightly cordate or rounded at base, mostly under lin. long. 
Flowering stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, loosely paiuculate, leafless 
except small bracts, or a solitary leaf at the first branching. 
Australia, 1825. (B. R. 1533, under name of V. veuiformls.) 

V, reniformis (kidney-shaped).* tl. yellow ; corolla spreading, 
Jin. to lin. in diameter, the lobes copiously bearded or 
fringed inside at base. July. I. in a dense tuft, on long 
petioles, ovate to orbicular or reniform, more or less cordate 
at base, entire or slightly sinuate-toothed, mostly lin. to 2in. 
long. Flowering stems as in V. pamassifolia. h. 6in. to 3ft. 
Australia, 1820. Syn. Menyanthes exaltata (B. M. 1029). The 
plant figured in B. M. 1328 as Menyanthes sarmentosa is only 
a stoloniferous form of this species. 

VILLOSE, VILLOUS. Shaggy ; covered with long 
and soft (not interwoven) hairs or villi. 

VILIKOItilXIA (named after Pierre Louis Vilmorin, 
a French cultivator, who wrote on leguminous plants 
in 1825). Ord. Leguminosm. A genus containing three 
species of erect, stove shrubs, natives of San Domingo, 
requiring similar culture to that recommended for Clitoria. 
The only species introduced is described below ; it is 
probably no longer in cultivation. 

V. multlflora (many-flowered). Vilmorin's Purple Pea-flower. 
Jl. purple, in axillary racemes ; calyx cylindrical, obtusely four- 
toothed, sub-bilabiate ; petals narrow-oblong, the wings shorter 
than the keel. May. I. imparipinnate ; leaflets five or six- 
jugate, oval, pubescent beneath ; stipules rather broad at base, 
long-subulate, h. 6ft. 1826. Syn. Clitoria nmUiJkrra. 
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VIDIINARIA (from vimeiiy a twig; alluding to the 
twiggy, leafless branches). Rush Broom, Ord. Legu- 
minoscB. A monotypic genus. The species is a green- 
house shrub, with Rush-like stems. It thrives in a 
mixture of loam and peat. Propagation may be effected 
by cuttings of half -ripened shoots, inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, in April ; or by seeds, sown on a 
gentle hotbed. 

V. denudata (naked). Australian Rush Broom ; Victorian 
Swamp Oak. JU oranfiie-yellow, small, in long, terminal racemes ; 
calyx teetli short, equal ; petals on rather long claws ; wings 
shorter than the standard ; stamens free. August. I. alternate, 
mostly reduced to filiform petioles Sin. to 9in. long, the lower 
ones on luxuriant specimens occasionally bearing at the 
extremity one to three oval - ohlong or lanceolate, herbaceous 
leaflets, iin. to l^in. long. h. 10ft. to 20ft. (or sometimes low 
and decumbent). Australia, 1780. (B. M. 1190; P. M. B. xiv. 123.) 

VimiNEOUS. Having long, flexible twigs or 
shoots ; e.g., many Osiers. 

VINCA {Vinca, or Pervhtca^ was the old Latin name 
used by Pliny). Periwinkle. Including Gatharanthus. 
Ord. Apocynacece. A genus comprising ten broadly- 
distributed species of pretty, stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
erect, or procumbent herbs or sub-shrubs. Flowers 
rather large, axillary, solitary ; calyx five-parted, without 
glands, the lobes narrow; corolla salver-shaped, the tube 
cylindrical, the five lobes ample ; stamens above the middle 
of the tube, included. Leaves opposite. The best-known 
species are here described. V, rosea, which requires 
stove or greenhouse treatment, may readily be propagated 
from cuttings of young shoots, taken off soon after new 
growth is commenced in spring, and inserted in sandy 
loam, in a. close frame. The points should be taken out 
as the young plants become established, to make them 
bushy ; the flowers are borne on the new shoots as they 
lengthen. A compost of fibrous loam and a little decayed 
manure intermixed is well suited to the requirements of 
this species. It is not necessary to propagate every year, 
except for increasing stock : the old plants can be kept 
through the winter. The hardy Yincas are excellent 
trailing plants for furnishing banks, rockwork, rooteries, 
&c,, in wild gardens, pleasure-grounds, and woods. They 
grow in almost any kind of soil, and spread rapidly 
when once established. Propagated by division : any of 
the single pieces with roots attached may be dibbled in 
from autumn until early spring. 
V, acutiflora (acute-flowered).* A synonym of V. media. 

V, herbacea (herbaceous). Jl. purplish-blue ; corolla eight to 
eleven lines long, bearded In the middle and at the throat. Jmie 
and July. I. elliptic or lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, lin. long, 
the margins revolute and slightly ciliated. Stems all fertile, 
herbaceous, glabrous, cleclinate, simple. Eastern Europe, 1816. 
Hardy. (B. M. 2002 ; B. R. 301.) 




Fig. 173. Flower of Vinca major. 

V. major (greater).* Band-plant; Cut-finger. Jl. blue-purple; 

calyx lobes ciliated, eciuallinK the corolla tube. April and May. 

I. ovate, or cordate at base, ciliated. Flowerless stems rooting at 

the tip only; fertile ones erect in flower, elongated afterwards. 

Europe (Britain), &c. larger in all its parts than 1'. minor. See 

Fig. 173. (Sy. En. B. 905.) 
V. m, elegantissima (very elegant).* A form with foliage 

beautifully margined or blotched with creamy-white. 
V. media (intermediate). Jl. blue ; corolla lin. long, the lobes 

obliquely ovate, acuminate. August. I. ovate, narrowed at 

both ends, highly glabrous, Im. to 2in. long, ^in. to |in. broad. 

Sterile stems reclinate ; fertile ones nearly erect, 1ft. or more high. 

Mediterranean region. Hardy perennial. Syn. V. acutifiora. 



Vinca — continued. 

V. minor (lesser).* /. lin. in diameter ; calyx lobes glabrous, one- 
third the length of the corolla tube ; corolla blue-purple. April 
and May. I. lin. to l^in. long, elliptic-ovate, with glabrous mar- 
gins, on very short petioles. Stems tough. ; flowerless ones 1ft. to 
2ft. long, prostrate, rooting ; flowering ones short, erect. Europe 
(Britain), &c. _(F. D. 1813 ; Sy. En. B. 906.) Of this pretty plant 
there are a variegated form, a white-flowered variety, and others 
with double white and double blue flowers. 




Fig. 174. Vinca rosea, showing Habit and detached Flowering 
Branchlet. 



V, rosea (rosy).* Madagascar Periwinkle ; Old Maid. Jl. almost 
sessile ; corolla tube lin. long ; throat with a hairy ring over the 
tips of the stamens, and a slighter one at the narrow orifice ; 
lobes white, with a pink eye, sometimes all rose-coloured or white, 
showy, obovate. March to October. I. long, on short petioles. 
South Florida, Tropics, 1758. Plant low, erect, putaerulent. 
Greenhouse or stove. See Fig. 174. (B. M. 248.) 

VINCISTOXICUII/I (from vincere, to conquer, and 
toxicutn, poison ; in allusion to suppbsed antidotal powers). 
Ord. Asclepiadece. A genus comprising about seventy 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, erect or twining, 
perennial herbs or sub-shrabs, inhabiting temperate and 
warm regions, but rarer in the tropics. Mowers usually 
greenish-yellow or purplish, sometimes nearly black, in 
variable cymes ; calyx five-parted ; corolla somewhat 
rotate-campanulate, deeply five - cleft ; corona affixed to 
the staminal tube, sub-entire, toothed, shortly five to ten- 
lobed or nearly five-parted. Leaves opposite or rarely 
quaternately whorled or alternate. The better-known 
species are here described. All (except F. piloaum) are 
hardy perennials. They were formerly classified under 
Cynanchum (which see for culture). 

V. acutum (acute). Jl. white ; petals oblong, obtuse. July. 
I. oblong, ovate- cordate, acute. South Europe, 1596. Twiner. 
V. fusoatum (brown-flowered). Jl. yellow ; corolla bearded ; 
umbels simple. July. I. ovate. Stems twining at top. ft, 2Et. 
to 3ft. South-east Europe, 1817. Svn. Cynanchum minus. 
V. japonicum (Japanese). Jl. whitish, on slender pedicels ; 
corolla segments glabrous ; cymes shorter than the leaves, loose- 
flowered. Summer. I. rounded, shortly acuminate or retuse, 
very shortly mucronate, paler beneath, the veins softly puberulous 
and somewhat velvety. Japan. Plant somewhat twining above. 
(L. &,l\ F. G. iii.,p. 150.) 
V, medium (intermediate). Ji. white ; corolla beardless ; pedicels 
hardly longer than the peduncle ; umbels often divided. May. 
I. broadly ovate, obtuse, or ovate -lanceolate, acute. Stems 
twining at tops. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern Europe, Ac. 
V. nigrum (black). Ji. brown ; corolla bearded ; pedicels hardly 
longer than the peduncles ; umbels simple. July. I. ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, finely ciliated on the edges, narrower than 
those of the next species. Stems twining at top. /). 2ft. to 3ft. 
South Europe, 1596. Svn. Ciinanc/itim nigrum (B. M. 2390). 
V. oilicinale (officinal). Tame i*oison. Jl. white ; corolla beard- 
less ; pedicels three times longer than the peduncle ; umbels 
simple. May. I. ovate, acuminate, finely ciliated on the 
edges when young. Stems erect, furnished with a downy line 
on each side. h. 1ft. to 3ft. Europe, 1596. Syn. Cynanchum 
Vincctoxicuin. 
V. pilosum (pilose). Jl. white, on short, erect pedicels ; peduncles 
nearly equalling the leaves, many-flowered. July. I. ovate, 
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Vincetozicnm — continued. 

rounded and mucronulate at apex, rounded or sub-cordate at 
base. Cape o£ Good Hope, 1726. Greenhouse, twining sub-shrub. 
■Syn. Cynanchum pilosum (B. E. 111). 

V. purpurasoens (purplish). Jl. dull purple, on slender pedi- 
cels ; cymes long-stalked, many-flowered, proceeding from the 
axils of the upper leaves. I, narrow-oblong, mucronate, becoming 
smaller near the ends of the shoots where the flowers appear. 




Fig. 175. LEAVES and Fruits of the Wild Vine (Vitis vinifera). 



Stems and all the green parts slightly downy ; when in flower, 
becoming weaker, with a tendency to twine. Japan, IBSU. uait- 
hardyor hardy perennial. 

VIXE {Vitis vvnifera). The Grape Vine is found 
growing wild in the temperate regions of Western Asia, 
Southern Europe, and parts of Northern Africa, and 
is generally believed to be a native of that part of 
Asia Minor to the south of the Caucasus and of the 

Vol. IV. 



Vine — continued. 
Caspian Sea. According to De Candolle, in " L'Origine 
des Plantes Cnltivees," it grows there " with the luxu- 
riant wildness of a tropical creeper, clinging to tall 
tree?, and producing abundant fruit without pruning or 
cultivation (see Fig. 175). . . Its dissemination by birds 
and other agencies must have begun very early — perhaps 
before the existence of man 
in Europe, or even in Asia. 
Seeds of the Grape Vine 
have been found in the lake 
dwellings of Castione, near 
Parma, which date from the 
age of bronze . . and Vine 
leaves have been found in 
the tufa round Montpellier — 
probably deposited before the 
historical epoch." Records of 
the cultivation of the Grape, 
and of the making of wine, 
in Egypt, go back 5,000 to 
6,000 years. 

The introduction of the Vine 
into this country is generally 
credited to the Romans, in the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus, 
about A. D. 10. Vineyards 
existed in England at a very 
early period of our history. 
They are mentioned in the 
" Domesday Book," and also 
by Bede, who wrote in a.d. 731. 
The Isle of Ely was called the 
Isle of Vines by the Normans, 
the Bishop of Ely, shortly after 
the Conquest, receiving as 
tithes wine made from the 
Vines grown in his diocese. In 
the reign of Henry III. we read 
of vineyards. Malmesbury 
mentions the county of Glou- 
cester as being, in his time, 
very rich in vineyards ; and 
there still remain traces of 
them at Tortworth. The first 
Earl of Salisbury planted a 
vineyard at Hatfield, which is 
noted as being in existence 
when Charles I. was taken 
there as a prisoner. There are 
records of vineyards existing in 
various parts of Surrey, and a 
notable one, which is still partly 
in existence, once flourished at 
Bury St. Edmunds. Vineyards 
seem to have been common to 
all monastic establishments ; 
but the suppression of the 
latter, and, subsequently, the 
fact of cheap foreign wines 
becoming more easily accessi- 
ble, led, no doubt, to neglect 
in Grape cultivation. 

Of noteworthy Grape Vines, 
Speechly, who wrote on the 
Vine at the end of the last 
century, mentions one that was growing in the open air 
at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, in 1789, that had covered 
a space of 132 square yards, and was supposed to have 
been planted 150 years. During the last century, the 
cultivation of Grapes seems to have become pretty 
general ; several notable examples being still in existence 
— as that of the Black Hamburgh Vine at Valentines, 
IKord, in Essex, which Gilpin, in his " Forest Scenery," 

Y 
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Vine — contmued. 
says was planted in 1758. This is stated to be the oldest 
Vine in England, and to be the parent of the still more cele- 
brated Tine at Hampton Court, which was planted in 
1769, and now covers a space o£ about 220 square yards. 
Of more modern Vines, the most remarkable examples 
are those at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor, which annually 
produce about 2,0001b. weight of Grapes ; that at 
Mr, Kay's, Finchley, covering u, house 89ft. long by 
18ft. wide ; and that at Manresa Lodge, Eoehampton, 
filling a house 224tt. long, the stems extending to 1,365ft. 

The Grape Vines of Europe are all varieties of Vitis 
vinifera ; whilst those of America belong to V. Labrusca. 




Fig. 176. Section of Hip-roofed Vinery. 

Vineries. In regard to these. Vines, it may be re- 
marked, are extremely accommodating, and will grow 
in any structure sufficiently exposed to the influence of 
light and air — an essential point. For certain purposes, 
however, it has been found that some forms are more 
suitable than others. Thus, for the growth of very early 
grapes, lean-to houses (see Pig. 181) are most approved. 
They are naturally warmer, the back wall affording con- 
siderable shelter, and require less fixing, &c. For general 
purposes, the three-quarter span or hip-roofed vinery 
(see Fig. 176) is much approved, combining the merits 
of the lean-to, facing the South, with those of the span- 
roof, generally erected facing East and West. The 
commonest form, and that most generally erected by the 




Vine — continued. 
gtoeral cropping, but for early grapes, where much fire- 
heat is required, as well as for keeping late grapes, 
moderate-sized houses are desirable ; and low houses 
are to be preferred to high ones for general utility and 
working purposes. 

Heating. All structures for the growth of grapes 
should be efficiently warmed. Artificial heat, in distinc- 
tion from solar heat, may be supplied eitjher by flues or 
by hot- water piping. Flues are objectionable on account 
of the great amount of space they occupy, and the very 
arid heat they supply, favouring the intrusion of Eed 
Spider, &c. Hot-water is the system now generally 
adopted. The amount of piping must be regulated by 
the special requirements in each case. An ample supply 
is preferable at all times, so as to avoid keeping the 
pipes at a high temperature, which is injurious. 

Oround Vineries. The Vine may be grown in a very 
circumscribed space, and under very diverse conditions. 
The cottager with his single rod of ground may, by aid of 
" old Father Sol" and a few squares of glass, supplemented 
by care and attention, produce his own grapes nearly equal 
in quality to those of his lordly neighbour, with his costly 
vineries and gardening skill. Thanks to the introduction 
of cheap glass, and the examples of such worthy men as 
the late Mr. Thomas Rivers, Mr. Wells, Dr. Newington, 
and Mr. Harrison Weir, the success of ground vineries 
has been thoroughly established. 

The magnificent examples of grapes grown in ground 
vineries by Mr. Weir, consisting of such varieties as Black 
Hamburgh, Muscat Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and 
especially of Muscat Champion, all of which have been 
exhibited to the Fruit Committee of the Eoyal Horticultural 



FiQ. 177. Section of Span-roofed Vinery. 

growers for market, is the span- roof (see Fig. 177). 
Vineries may be of any size that circumstances allow for 




Pig. 178. Ground Vinery. 

Society, proved to be of very superior quality. Fig. 178 
represents an extremely simple contrivance. A few plain 
bricks (or boards) form the back, some 2ft. to 3ft. high, 
and a simple wall-plate in front, on which the squares of 
glass are loosely placed, rests on couples of bricks. The 
structures, however, may be of almost any form, provided 
the Vine in its growth be thoroughly exposed to the direct 
influence of the sun's rays. Mr. Harrison Weir prefers a 
span-roofed structure, 7ft. in length, 2ft. Sin. wide, the 
sloping sides each 2ft. Sin. deep, and the height in centre, 
from ground line to ventilator, 1ft. lOin. The ends are of 
wood, with an air-hole for ventilation, fitted so as to be 
closed when required. A warm, dry. soU, and an open, 
sunny situation, are of the greatest importance: there 
would be very little hope of success in a low-lying, cold 
situation. 

The Vines should be planted inside the vinery, and 
trained along the top to a wire or pole going its whole 
length, and hung somewhat from it, so that the string 
or fastening may not be tight. The lights should 
never be taken off, either in summer or winter, tor a 
permanence, or even left off for a single night, unless 
the weather be very hot, or for the purpose of ripening 
the wood. The bunches of fruit should be thinned in: 
the usual way, and not so many left as to retard the 
ripening. 
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Varieties. Kearly all the cool-house Vines, such as 
Black Hamburgh, Buokland Sweetwater, Foster's Seed- 
ling, Madresfield Court, Muscat Champion, Eoyal Musca- 
dine, and most of the small Chasselas and Frontignans, 
may fee grown in this way, and, in most instances, with 
great success. 

PBO?AaATiON. The propagation of the Vine, as gene- 
rally praiOtised in this country, is effected by " eyes." By 
this term is meant the buds on the ripened shoots of the 




Fig. 179. Vine Eye. 

previous seaapn's growth, as represented by Fig. 179. 
These are cut ^s shown, about lin. or more in length, the 
best-matured wpod, having firm, plump buds, or " eyes," 
being selected. The season best adapted for the operation 
is during the nipnths of January and February — the earlier 
the better, so that the plants may have plenty of time to 




Fig. 180. Vine Eye started. 



grow. A number of smaU pots or pans should be pre- 
pared, and fiUed with fine soil. A single eye should be 
inserted in the middle of each small pot, and pressed down 
until the top of the bud is just level with the surface of the 
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soil : in the pans, a number of eyes may be inserted in the 
same manner, to be potted off singly afterwards. The pots 
and pans, when filled, should be plunged in a bed having 
a bottom-heat of about 80deg., and a top temperature of 
from 65deg. to 70deg., and afterwards gently watered. 
Many other methods of " putting in " the eyes may 
be adopted. Great care is required when the buds com- 
mence to grow (see Fig. 180), they being extremely liable 
to " damp off " at this period. As soon as the roots have 
reached the sides of the pots, the plants should be trans- 
ferred to larger ones, and plunged in the hotbed, to be 
repotted again, and so on. Vines may also be layered. 
This consists in taking a young shoot of a Vine, and 
pegging it down to the surface of the ground, or on 
pots ; roots are freely produced, every bud becoming a 
separate plant when severed. In Vine-growing countries 
the plants are propagated by cuttings — i.e., shoots cut 
into lengths of from lOin. to 18in., which are frequently 
planted in their permanent positions at once. Budding and 
inarching are also practised in various ways. Grafting the 
Vine is largely adopted where it is desired to introduce 
new varieties without complete renewal of the plants. The 
grafting of Vines differs somewhat from that of ordinary 
grafting— not in the mechanical operation itself, which 
is practically the same, but owing to the extraordinary 
flow of sap which occurs in the Grape Vine at the 
commencement of growth in spring; if any portion 
of the stem be cut at that time, a very large out- 
pouring of watery fluid takes place, termed " bleeding," 
which prevents union. It is necessary to defer the 
operation until this flow ceases, which will be when the 
first few leaves have become properly expanded. Common 
whip-grafting is the simplest and best method to adopt. 
At whatever part of the stock it may be determined to 
affix the scion, it is necessary to leave a growing shoot 
and some leaves above this point, for the purpose of 
drawing off by evaporation the superabundant water 
that will have to be disposed of, and likewise for forming 
and perhaps drawing up nourishment for the supply of 
the scion itself until a union is effected. The scions 
being afiixed, they should be tied securely, and covered 
with some sort of grafting wax in preference to either 
clay or moss. See also remarks under Pot Cultttke. 

Cultivation under Glass. The Grape Vine is a 
remarkably free-growing plant, and naturally requires a 
great amount of nourishment in the matter of soil, 
manure, and water, for its successful cultivation. Vine 
borders require to be constructed with some degree of 
care. Low-lying situations, with damp, cold subsoils, 
should be avoided ; ample drainage is most essential. 
The best situation for a Vine border is on a gentle 
slope, where the ground is drained naturally. In such a 
situation, if on a gravelly subsoil, little artificial drainage 
is required. It is well, however, when forming a border, 
to put in from 1ft. to lift, of broken bricks, &o., as 
drainage ; and in many cases it is expedient to concrete 
the bottom below this, so as to prevent any possibility 
of the roots descending. As to the sizes of the border, 
the roots of Vines travel (if allowed) » great way, and 
it is necessary to restrict their passage. An ordinary- 
sized border should correspond to the width of the 
house; thus, a vinery 16ft. wide may have a border 
16ft. wide, and so on. A good practice is to form the 
border both inside and outside, the front wall being built 
on arches, so as to allow the roots to go either way (see 
Fig. 181). The depth of a Vine border should range from 
2ft. to 3ft., and need never exceed the latter figure. 

Soil. The soil best suited for Vines is a fibry, 
calcareous, yellow loam— that is, the top spit, or turf 
cut Sin. to 4in. thick, from some old pasture land. 
This may vary greatly, from light, sandy loam to that 
of a clayey nature. Chop the tutfs roughly in pieces, 
and to five or six cubic yards add one yard of old lime 
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Vine - continued. 
rubbish or broten bricks, a small portion of cbarcoal, 
wood ashes, or burnt soil, and about 2owt. of ^in. ground 
bones. These ingredients, well mixed, will constitute the 
main body of the soil to be used, modified in proportions 
according to the character of the loam. If the loam used 
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the soil, but also for the prevention of evaporation, 
whereby a greater and more constant degree of humidity 
may be maintained. Covering Vine borders, excepting 
where very early grapes are required, is unnecessary. 
Watering is one of the most important operations; per- 
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Fig. 181. Section of Lean-io Vinery and op Vine Boedek. 



be of a sandy nature, less of the lime rubbish will be 
required, as the main object in using this is to give 
porosity to the soil. The top-dressing of Vine borders is of 
great importance, and should be attended to every season ; 
the greater the quantity of fresh soil that can be given, 
the better, especially after the Vines have got into heavy 
oroppings. The soil used for this may be of a somewhat 
richer character than that recommended for the formation 
of the border. As much of the old soil should be taken 
away as can be afforded, and new soil added; or, if 
the soil cannot be removed, a dressing of some kind of 
manure should be given, and lightly forked into the 
border before the Vines commence to grow, in spring. 

Manures. For the growth of Vines 
nearly all soils require the addit'.on of 
some fertilising ingredients — some kind 
of manure. Farmyard manure is fre- 
quently used ; but, as this rapidly decays, 
its influence is soon exhausted : it can 
only be recommended for mulching or 
top-dressing. Bones, as containing phos- 
phate of lime, constitute one of the best 
manurial ingredients for mixing with the 
soil; beinj slow to decay, they continue 
to afford sustenance for many years. 
Large, unbroken bones are next to use- 
less. Bone-meal, dissolved bones, and 
horn -shavings are aH valuable ingredients 
of a similar character presented in a 
more readily available form, and, con- 
sequently, more immediately effective. 
Potash manures are of special value to 
Vines : a mixture of Jowt. of super- 
phosphate to Icwt. of nitrate of potash, 
applied at the rate of lib. to the square yard, has been 
found highly beneficial. A very excellent prepared, or 
what is termed " artificial," manure, now largely used, is 
Thomson's Vine Manure. Mulching is very necessary in 
hot, dry seasons, not only as a means of enrichment to 



haps more Vines are ruined through want of water than 
from any other cause. During the growing season. Vines 
can scarcely receive an over-supply. Inside borders re- 
quire special care and attention in this respect, as they 
receive no benefit from the rains, and are directly and 
entirely under the control of the cultivator. "When the 
fruit is ripe, a somewhat drier condition should be main- 
tained, but it is not desirable to allow the soU to 
become very dry even then. 

Planting. Vines may be planted at any season of 
the year, provided all the requisite conditions be fulfilled. 
October is a very good period, the soil then being 
generally in good condition : the roots commence to 




Fig. 182. Wall-training op Vines. 

grow a little, and get, to some extent, established before 
spring. January and February are another good season. 
In planting ripened Vines, care should be taken to shake 
out all the soil from the roots, and to spread these fully 
out as near to the surface as possible. Another method 
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is that of planting the young growing Tines that have 
been raised from eyes during the same season ; this would 
take place in May, June, or July. These Tines, if properly 
attended to in regard to heat and moisture, make the 
very best of plants. As to the distances apart at which 
Tines should be planted, this almost entirely depends 
on the style of training to be adopted. They should 
never be less than 4ft., to allow the side shoots to 
develop ; in many cases, 5ft. is preferable. 

Pruning and. Training. The Tine is a free-growing, 
long-lived plant. In its natural state it is of a climbing 
character, sustaining itself by its tendrils, so that in 
its cultivated condition it has to be supported in some 
way. Of the various methods adopted in the training of 
the Tine, three call for notice here : (1) That practised 
in the vineyards or wine-growing countries ; the young 
or fruit-bearing shoots are tied to upright poles, 6ft. to 
8ft. in height, the plants being about the same distance 
apart. In other cases they are sometimes pruned into 
the form of candelabra or other fancy shapes. (2) That 
adopted for Tines against walls, as practised at Thomery 
(see Fig. 182). (3) In this country, the Grape Tine 
is generally trained, in vineries, to trellises fixed at 
a certain distance from the glass or roof of the 
house, and is pruned either on what is termed 
the Spur system, or on that known as the Long 
Rod system, each of which is subject to all sorts 
of modifications according to fancy or convenience. 
The Spur System is that most practised, and may 
be briefly described thus : The Tines being planted 
at the proper distances apart, the young plants 
are cut down to some three or four eyes from 
the ground; one shoot is trained up in the first 
season, forming the main stem of the Tine. During 
the winter season following, this stem is out back 
to some 5ft. or 6ft. in length, according to its strength. 
In the second year, the buds on this stem form shoots 
on which the fruit is borne, and which are stopped 
at one or two leaves beyond the bunches, or at a 
length of 16in. or 18in., the main stem being allowed 
to extend as before. In pruning, the next winter, these 
side shoots are cut back to one or two buds, which, 
being left, form what is termed a " spur " (see Fig. 183), 
the main stem being pruned back to 5ft. or 6ft. as before. 
In the third year, one or more shoots are produced 
from each spur, one of which is selected, trained 
and stopped as before, and again pruned in winter to 
one or more eyes ; and so on from year to year — in 
most cases, the Tines filling their allotted space in 
five or six years. The Long Rod system consists in 
leaving a number of young shoots or rods to form 
the bearing shoots, and it is more suitable for 
some varieties than the Spur system. Tines may be 
trained to any number of stems or rods, and extended 
as circumstances may permit, the pruning otherwise 
being similar. 

Disbudding. The first operation that requires to be 
performed each succeeding year, on the commencement 
of the growth of the Tine, and to which attention must 
be early directed, is that which is termed disbudding, 
but which is, in reality, a thinning-out and regulating 
of the young shoots. This is an operation of very great 
importance in respect to young Tines, as upon its being 
properly performed will depend the future form or 
character of the plant. Disbudding is, in fact, the first 
step in training, although it is practised much in the 
same manner long after the form of the Tine is esta- 
blished. The time for disbudding is as soon as it may 
be perceived that there are more buds than are requisite 
— say, when the shoots are an inch or so in length ; but 
the sooner it is done, the better. To allow the super- 
fluous buds to develop into shoots, and then to break 
them off, is a waste of the energies of the plant. 



Vine — continued. 

In disbudding a young Tine, or a leading shoot of the 
previous year's growth, the first care should be for the 
top or leading bud, the growth from which should be 
carefully tied in and preserved from injury, as forming 
a continuation of the stem. In the disbudding of a young 
Tine, we also regulate the number of shoots which form 
the future spurs. To allow space for the full development 
of the foliage, these side-shoots should not be less than 
18in. or 20in. apart. It frequently happens, especially 
in the case of slowly-grown Tines, that the buds on the 
stem are more numerous than the shoots required, and in 
such oases all superfluous buds must be removed — 




Fig. 183. Young Vine Stem— Portion of Second Season's 
Growth. 

A, Properly-pruned Spur. B, Improperly-pruned Spur— a6, line 
showing where Cut should have been made. 



" rubbed off," as the phrase is. Nothing is more per- 
nicious in Tine culture than the crowding of the shoots 
and leaves. It is well, therefore, to make a fair begin- 
ning, with the proper number, and this is done by 
disbudding. 

Disbudding, also, at times, takes the place of pruning. 
If the lower buds of a young Tine-rod do not break 
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well, it is a good plan to rub off the higher or top buds, 
which will induce the lower ones to break stronger. 
Again, if it has been forgotten to prnne a Vine or shoot 
until it has become too late to do so, on account of 
the risk of bleeding, the neglect may, to some extent, 
be rectified by a careful rubbing-off of the buds, as soon 
as they may appear, to the point to which the shoot 
ought to have been pruned ; and then, when the leaves 
are about fully developed, the sap of the Vine will be 
sufBoiently diverted, and the shoot may be pruned with 
safety. 

Stopping the Shoots. This is requisite in order to keep 
the growth within certain limits, and thus to prevent 
overcrowding and confusion. According to the Spur 
system, the main stems being from 4ft. to 5ft. apart, 
the side shoots, on which the fruit is borne, cannot be 
. allowed to extend to more than 2ift. in length, otherwise 
they must overlap each other. The length of the shoots 
is generally regulated by the position of the bunch, the 
usual practice being to stop them at two joints beyond 
the bunch, or at one point beyond, if there is not space 
for a greater extension. Practically, the longer these 
shoots can be allowed to grow, the better, as the greater 
the quantity of fully-developed first leaves, the greater 
the amount of vigour induced. The operation itself 
should be performed as soon as the shoot attains the 
requisite length, and is done simply by pinching off the 
tip, between the finger and thumb, before it has become 
fully developed. There is thus scarcely anything to take 
off, no denuding of the Vine of a portion of its foliage, 
and no consequent check to its growth. It is a very bad 
practice indeed to allow the shoots to . grow to such a 
length as to render it necessary to use the knife in 
stopping them. The tendril forming a part of the bunch 
of fruit should be pinched off at the same time, also all 
superfluous bunches. 

After this first pinching or stopping, the foremost buds 
in the axils of the leaves again produce shoots, according to 
their vigour, which are called laterals, or summer lateral 
shoots. They should be stopped in the same way 
immediately beyond the first leaf, and so on again and 
again throughout the season, as they may continue to 
grow. 

The leading shoot of a young Vine is, of course, to be 
exempted from this stopping, excepting in so far as relates 
to the laterals it produces ; and these, if space is limited, 
must be stopped in the manner explained, or they may be 
trained out in the same way as the proper shoots, and 
allowed to extend and occupy as much space as may be 
available. It should always be borne in mind that the 
greater the quantity of fully-developed leaves and shoots, 
the more powerful must be the root action, and the more 
vigorous the plant. The stopping of the shoots of a Vine 
is not a cheeking or repressing of its vigour, but rather 
a guiding or directing of its energies into certain channels 
of a more desirable and beneficial character than those 
they would follow if left to themselves. 

Setting or Fertilisation of the Fruit. If the flowers are 
not properly fertilised, they will probably fall off, or, 
perhaps, small berries may be formed : but, as no seed 
Can be produced by reason of non-fertilisation, they, as 
a consequence, will not grow to their proper size. The 
impregnating process, in a mechanical point of view, 
consists of the application of the pollen to the stigma 
of the flower. It is effected at a very early stage, the 
little jerk occasioned by the dislodgment of the "cap" 
or covering causing the pollen-dust to be dispersed. 
This is generally effected naturally, or without any 
assistance beyond the maintenance of the proper tem- 
perature, atmospheric conditions, &c., and these, of course, 
vary according to circumstances. 

Some cultivators consider it necessary to maintain a 
very high temperature — from 65deg. to 70deg. by night — 



Vine — continued. 
for the setting of their grapes. This, even if desirable for 
the forcing-on of the grapes, is not required for the mere 
" setting " of the fruit. For example, in late houses, and 
on open walls, the Vines set their fruit quite freely at a 
lower temperature. Grapes frequently set well at as low 
a temperature as 45deg. by night. Temperature ranging 
from 55deg. to 60deg. by night is quite high enough for 
the mere purpose of setting the fruit, provided there be 
the desired rise during the day. The setting process 
takes place in the early morning and forenoon. The 
temperature by day should always be high by sun-heat. 
The one great requirement is sunshine, with a fine, mild, 
bracing atmosphere, so that fresh air in abundance may 
be admitted to the houses. It is the bracing air, sup- 
plemented by the action of sun-heat, which induces the 
dispersion of the poUen, and by this means effects the 
setting of the berries. 

At times, when sunshine is wanting, it is well to apply 
artiflcial assistance, such as " setting " the flowers with 
foreign pollen, by the aid of a camel-hair pencil. The 
smallest portion of pollen applied to the stigma will be 
sufficient; or the plan of smartly tapping the stems of 
the Vines, so as to shake the bunches, may be adopted, 
when the pollen will be seen to fly off like a cloud of 
dust ; or, again, recourse may be had to drawing the hand 
gently over the bunch. The last plan is frequently 
practised with success amongst the " shy setters." 

Certain varieties of Grapes, it is well known, set 
their fruit freely at all times, and under all sorts of 
conditions that may be favourable for the Vine. Other 
varieties do not set freely, whatever may be the reason, 
and are, in consequence, termed " bad setters." Masy 
and varied conjectures and ideas have been submitted 
from time to time as to the probable cause of this 
defect. The pollen and the stigma in some varieties do 
not ripen at the same time, so that fertilisation cannot 
take place, and the action of foreign pollen becomes 
necessary. In other cases the pollen is found to be 
inert ; and some varieties — notably. Black Morocco — ^have 
the point of the stigma exceedingly moist, which seems 
to prevent fertilisation, although this is a condition 
generally supposed to be favourable for the reception 
of the pollen. 

Attention has also recently been directed to the fact 
that certain shy-setting Grapes — e.g., Alnwick Seedling, 
Chaouch, and some American sorts — have the stamens 
deflexed, or falling away from the stigma, so that they 
cannot readily be fertilised (the ordinary Vine flower 
has the stamens erect, and pressing round the stigma). 
In such cases, the defect of non-setting being due to a 
structural or constitutional peculiarity, artificial impreg- 
nation is the only remedy to adopt. 

Thinning the Fruit. The Vine is an extremely fruitful 
plant ; so much so, that were the whole crop of the bunches 
produced by it allowed to remain, the plant would soon 
succumb through over-fertility. It is impossible to state 
how many bunches, or what crop, a Vine should carry, 
so much depends upon its health and constitution, on 
its surroundings, and on the subsequent management 
accorded it. A rule something like this might be laid 
down : According to the surface of properly-developed 
leaves, &c., so should be the crop of fruit taken. We 
know we must have so many good leaves for every 
pound of fruit. The greater the amount of properly- 
developed foliage allowed, the better. If we bear in 
mind that all the colouring and sweetening matter, 
which goes to the perfecting of the berries, has first to 
pass through and be elaborated by the leaves, we shall 
see that without a certain amount of healthy leaf-surface 
good fruit cannot be produced. A Vine with weak, sickly 
foliage cannot produce or bear much fruit, and a plant 
whose foliage gets destroyed by Red Spider, &o., is in 
exactly the same condition. 
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One bunch on eaoh spur would be considered a heavy 
crop ; an average of lib. to every foot of rod is about the 
general quantity left, and is considered an ordinary crop. 
In thinning the bunches of snoh free varieties as the 
Black Hamburgh, every second bunch on eaoh spur should 
be out off before the flowers open, and all others which 
it is desirable to remove as soon as the grapes are set. 
The thinning of the bunches, as well as of the berries, 
should be done early. It is a great waste of power to 
allow that to develop itself which is not required, 
and which it is known must be out away; therefore, as 
soon as the berries are fairly set, thin out — that is, cut 
off — the supernumerary bunches at once, and commence 
the thinning of the berries. 

The thinning of the berries — or grape-thinning, as it 
popularly called — is a delicate and somewhat tedious 
operation. To be expert at this work requires consider- 
able practice. For ordinarily well-set Black Hamburgh 
grapes, about one-third the number of berries require to 
be out out; such varieties as the Royal Muscadine do 
not require to be so severely treated. It seems to the 
uninitiated a, great sacrifice to cut away so many, the 
thinned bunch appearing quite a skeleton; but as each 
berry, when fully grown, should be nearly lin. in diameter 
(oftentimes more), there is nothing gained by leaving 
more than space actually permits. In thinning, first 
trim the bunch, if required, into proper shape, then 
continue by cutting out all the inside berries, next all 
the small berries, and then the side berries. The expert 
hand wUl cut these off two or three or more at a time. 
It will now only remain to regulate the growing berries 
to the required distance apart. 

With larger bunches it is frequently desirable to tie 
up the shoulders, and so spread the bunch out, or to loop 
them up to the trellis with S -shaped pieces of thin 
wire of the requisite length, or to prop the shoulders 
up from underneath with little bits of wood : the berries, 
as they swell, lift each other up, and the clusters thus 
remain compact. Care should be taken not to make 
the bunches too thin. They should be so thinned that, 
when ripe and cut, the bunch or cluster may remain 
firm and compact, whilst every berry has been allowed 
to develop itself freely to its full size. As a general 
rule, the Vines require to be gone over twice before 
the stoning period, and once after, during what is 
termed the " second swelling," in order to remove 
all small berries, and otherwise regulate the bunches 
In the great Vine-growing establishments, the major 
part of this work is performed by women and young 
persons. 

POECING. Since the introduction of orchard-houses, 
ground vineries, and other unheated structures for the 
cultivation of the Vine, this term, at one time very 
expressive of a definite condition, has become nearly 
obsolete. Any means that may be adopted for the for- 
warding of the growth of a plant to a greater extent 
than would take place naturally, may be termed forcing. 
Heat is the motive power. Some Vines are forced in 
spring, to induce them to commence growth early ; 
others require forcing in autamn, to ripen their fruit. 
The Vine growing in an unheated orchard-house — that 
is, not heated artificially — is forced by solar heat to a 
certain degree. 

Vines may be forced into growth, and to bear fruit at 
any season of the year, provided that the wood is properly 
ripened. Early-forced Vines of one season force more 
readily the following year, and established Vines always 
more easily than young ones. To secure early grapes, 
say in April, the Vines should be started into growth in 
November. The time required from the commencement 
of growth to the ripening of the fruit is, for the Black 
Hamburgh, about five months. Thus, Vines started in 
March should have fruit ripe at the end of July, and 
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those coming naturally into growth by the end of March, 
in August and September. The Muscat of Alexandria, 
Gros Colman, Alicante, Lady Downes' Seedling, and other 
late grapes, require nearly six months to ripen 
thoroughly. If, say on January 1, we take as an 
example a vinery from which ripe grapes are required 
to be cut in the month of June, the management or 
treatment necessary to secure this end may be stated in 
general terms, as follows : 

Temperature. At the commencement, a night tempera- 
ture of about 60deg. will be sufficient until the Vines 
have started growing. The heat should be gradually raised 
to 70deg. by the time they come into flower. When the 
grapes are fairly set, a lower temperature may be main- 
tained until after the stoning period, when, if necessary, a 
rise of a few degrees may be allowed. When the grapes 
commence to colour, the temperature may be lower, but 
fire-heat is nearly always required, in order that a bracing 
atmosphere may be maintained. For day temperatures a 
rise of 5deg. by fire-heat may be allowed in dull, cold 
weather, and of lOdeg. or more if by sun-heat, up to 
80deg. or 90deg., as the season advances. In very cold 
weather, however, it is better to have a lower tem- 
perature than to maintain a high one by overheated 
pipes. 

Ventilation. The object to be attained by ventilation 
is not merely the maintenance or regulation of the tem- 
perature, but also the admission of fresh air. The night 
temperature is mostly regulated by the amount of arti- 
ficial heat applied ; but the day temperature, or amount 
of sun-heat, is regulated by ventilation. In Vineries a 
little air should be admitted by the top ventilators early 
in the morning, or as soon as it may be observed that 
the temperature has risen or is rising above the required 
point, and this air should be gradually increased as the 
day and the temperature advance ; and soon should be 
reduced in like manner, endeavouring, if possible, to 
shut up early enough to secure a slight rise in the tem- 
perature after doing so. Closing early at all times, and 
"bottling up," as it were, the sun's warm rays, is desirable. 
As the grapes begin to colour, air must be freely given, 
both by day and by night. 

Moisture. This, in its relation to the atmosphere, is 
of great importance to the healthy progress of the Vine. 
A close, moist atmosphere is necessary to induce the 
buds to break freely, and afterwards to assist in sup- 
plying nutriment to the Vines through the leaves. Again, 
moisture is requisite to prevent the destruction of the 
leaves by insects. 

From the commencement, then, a humid atmosphere 
must be maintained ; the higher the temperature, the 
greater the evaporation, and the greater the amount 
of moisture required. When the Vines are started, they 
should be syringed regularly several times a day, espe- 
cially if the weather be bright and warm, beginning as 
soon as it is perceived that the temperature is rising, 
and so on, varying as to time according to season, &o. 
This treatment may be continued until the Vines come 
into flower, at which period a somewhat drier atmosphere 
should be maintained until fertilisation has taken place. 
Syringing must from this time be discontinued : on ac- 
count of the lime present in almost all water, the berries 
become spotted and soiled by its use. Every portion of 
the house and border, however, should be freely watered 
at all times, and the atmosphere kept well charged with 
moisture. 

When the grapes are beginning to colour, a somewhat 
drier atmosphere is required ; and by the time they 
are ripe, the air should be kept as dry and bracing as 
possible. After the grapes are cut, if it be during the 
growing season, the syringe should be again freely em- 
ployed to thoroughly cleanse the leaves and wood, and 
its use continued until they ripen off. 
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Pot Cultttbe. The growing of Vines in pots is of a 
twofold character : first, that of producing plants for 
planting-out, subsequently to be grown as permanent 
Vines ; and secondly, that of producing plants for fruiting 
in pots. Some cultivators grow the Vines obtained from 
eyes " struck " in early spring to their " fruiting state " 
the same season. Others strike the eyes, and grow the 
plants on so far, and the following year cut down, re-pot, 
and grow on again, thus occupying two years in pro- 
ducing a similar result The one-year-old plants, if pro- 
perly grown, are generally considered the better ; but 
they are only produced under very favourable conditions, 
requiring an excessive amount of care and attention, and 
cost, possibly, more than the two-year-old plants, or " cut- 
backs," as they are familiarly called. 

Potting. Liberal pot room must be provided, so as to 
grow the Vines quickly ; therefore, as soon as it is found 
that the roots have reached the bottom or sides of the pot, 
re-pot into a Sin. or 48-sized pot, from this, immediately 
the roots have again reached the bottom, into an 8in., and 
from this into a lOin. or 12in. pot, which is called the 
fruiting-pot. This last size will be found quite large 
enough for all practical purposes. Plants that are intended 
to be grown the second year need not be potted into larger 
than Sin. pots. After the last shift, which should not 
take place later than the beginning of July, when the 
pots get stored with roots, they should be liberally top- 
dressed from time to time ; this top-dressing will be 
found to get filled with fibry roots. 

Soil. The best, fresh, fibry loam that can be procured, 
with the admixture of broken charcoal, and a little bone- 
dust and decayed manure, should be chosen for the first 
potting ; the rougher the condition in which the soil is 
used, the better. The pots must be carefully and effi- 
ciently drained. For the second and third pottings, the 
soil may be somewhat richer. Top-dressings should con- 
sist of half-rotted manure mixed with the soil, together 
with some horn-shavings or bones. Care must be taken, 
in potting, to have the soil of the same temperature as 
that of the houses in which the plants are growing, and 
the Vines should be potted in the same place if possible, 
so as to prevent any possibility of chill from exposure, 
the cheek to their growth arising therefrom being ex- 
tremely injurious at this stage. 

Watering, ^c. Abundance of water is at all times 
necessary for growing Vines. They should be syringed 
several times a day, and the atmosphere kept con- 
tinually charged with moisture. When the fruiting-pots 
are full of roots, liquid manure should be frequently 
applied. 

Tem/peratMre. Vine-eyes, on being struck, should be 
plunged in a bed having a bottom-heat of 80deg., and an 
atmospheric temperature by fire-heat of 65deg. or 70deg., 
which, by sun-heat, may be allowed to rise to 90deg. or 
lOOdeg. Too much sun-heat can scarcely be indulged 
in, if the atmosphere be plentifully charged with moisture. 
The same regulations as to temperature apply throughout 
the season, or until the Vines begin to ripen. Bottom- 
heat is not requisite when the plants attain ti, large 
size. 

Training, ^c. As the young Vines grow, they require 
to be staked, and to have the tendrOs and lateral shoots 
pinched o£C as they are put forth. The leading shoot 
should not be stopped until it has grown to the required 
length. When the Vines have arrived at their full 
length, from 6ft. to 10ft. as the case may be, they must 
be stopped, and the laterals, as they appear, kept closely 
stopped also to the first leaf, in exactly the same manner 
as recommended for permanent Vines. When the canes 
are ripened, which may be in November, they should be 
at once pruned; that is, all the lateral spurs should be 
cut off, and the stem cut down to the length required — 
from 5ft. to 8ft., according to its strength. 
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The young Vines, whilst growing, should be kept as 
close to the glass as possible ; and as they increase in 
length, a good situation for them is along the front of 
a low pit or house, training the rods to a trellis against 
the roof. In this manner the whole of the leaves, &c., 
are fully exposed to the sun's infiuence, and well-developed 
fruiting-buds are produced the entire length of the rod. 

Ripening the Canes. The ordinary method, towards the 
end of the season, when the Vines are fully grown and 
show signs of ripening off, which they will do naturally, is 
to give gradually more air and less water, and after a short 
time to allow them to be fully exposed or removed to the 
open air. The plants, however, should never be allowed 
to flag or suffer from want of water. 

Prodiwtion of Wruiting Vines in Two or more Tears. 
The treatment required is practically the same as that 
recommended for the one-year-old Vines, with this 
difference, that, instead of beginning with " eyes," young 
plants have to be dealt with. In winter, these young 
Vines should be cut down to one or two eyes or buds ; and 
in January or February, the pots should be pla.ced in heat. 
As soon as the eyes have started, the plants should be re- 
potted, the old soil being shaken out and new soil applied. 
The smaller the pot that will contain the roots, the better. 
The plants should be plunged in bottom-heat, and re- 
potted as required, and as already directed. These " cut- 
back " Vines, having somewhat the start of the " eyes," 
generally form the largest and strongest plants. They may 
be, and sometimes are, grown to a great size, and potted 
into the largest pots, when they produce enormous crops, 
some twenty-five or thirty bunches on a single plant, 
notable examples of which have been often exhibited by 
Messrs. Lane and Son, of Eerkhamsted. Some of these 
large Vines may be fruited in pots for several years. 

Treatment of Fruiting Vines. The forcing of pot Grapes 
may commence in November, or at any subsequent period. 
Those selected for early forcing should be the first 
ripened, and the canes should have been pruned quite a 
month before their introduction to heat, otherwise they 
may bleed. The use of well-ripened canes is a most 
important matter for early forcing. 

A low house or pit is the most suitable for pot Vines. 
They have simply to be placed on a shelf along the front ; 
or the pots plunged in a slight hotbed. The temperature 
at first should not exceed SOdeg. by artificial heat, but 
must be increased, as the eyes break and begin to grow, to 
60deg., and about the flowering period to 70deg. or there- 
abouts. With sun-heat the temperature should range 
much higher ; but in this respect the treatment of pot 
Vines as regards general management, atmospheric con- 
ditions, ventilation of the house, &c., is exactly similar to 
that of plants grown in the ordinary Vinery. 

After the Vines are placed in heat, water must be very 
sparingly applied for some time, until the roots commence 
growing, otherwise the soil wiU become sour and the 
roots will decay : it is better to allow them to be a 
little dry than otherwise. As the plants come into 
full leaf, a copious supply of water will be required. 
Whilst the fruit is ripening, extreme care is necessary — 
especially if the crop be a heavy one— to maintain the 
Vines in a, thoroughly healthy state. Careless watering 
will destroy the best of crops ; more failures are attri- 
butable to this cause than to any other. Liquid manure 
should be frequently given to the healthy plants. 

Ee-potting is seldom required. The best time to 
re-pot is about the period of the setting of the grapes, 
the roots being then in an active state, so that they 
soon take to the new soil. Top-dressings of soil mixed 
with horn or bone shavings, &c., should be freely 
applied. 

As to their cropping capabilities, a strong Black Ham- 
burgh Vine, in a 12in. pot, may be allowed to bear 81b. or 
101b. of grapes — from six to eight fair-sized bunches. 
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A Eoyal Muscadine Vine should bear from ten to twelve 
bunches; but this is dependent upon the strength and 
health of the plant. 

The ordinary or utilitarian method is to train Pot Vines 
to a fixed trellis, the plants being placed about 2ft. apart, 
so that when the side shoots with the fruit, &e., are trained 
out, the whole trellis may be covered. Another mode is to 
twist the canes coil fashion round two or three strong 




Fig. 181. Fruiting Pot Vine. 

stakes placed in the pot (as in Fig. 184), thus giving the 
plants, when fully grown, the appearance of columnar 
bushes. Another mode is to train the shoots so as to form 
a sort of umbrella-shaped head, with the bunches hanging 
round. These latter are all more or less graceful and 
ornamental. 

Varieties. The varieties best suited for fruiting in pots 
are the free-bearing kinds, such as Alicante, Black 
Hamburgh, all the Chaseelas group. Poster's White Seed- 
ling, Madresfield Court, Eoyal Ascot, and Royal Mus- 
cadine. The Muscat of Alexandria is diflScult to cultivate 
in pots, and Gros Guillaume scarcely shows any fruit 
at all. 

Cttltivation on Open Walls. Grapes were, at one 
time, much more extensively grown in the open air in 
this country than they are at present. This may princi- 
pally be ascribed to the following causes : (1 ) The in- 
troduction of cheap glass, whereby structures for the 
cultivation of the Grape Vine with a considerable degree 
of success, may be erected at a moderate cost. In 
olden times, the seasons were not always propitious 
and suitable for Vine-growing any more than they are 
at the present day, although we read accounts of some 
very fine fruits having been grown on open standards 
in 1818. (2) The Mildew, the intrusion of which scourge 
to the Vine, in the year 1847, has rendered its culti- 
vation in the open air in this country extremely pre- 
carious. Although sulphur is well known as a remedy, 
its application to Vines in the open air is not so 
easy to accomplish, and, therefore, the results are not 
so effectual as could be desired. It is very seldom 
now that outdoor grapes entirely escape this malady. 
(3) A series of cold, sunless seasons, in which the outdoor 
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grapes have seldom ripened, so that their cultivation has 
gradually come to be nearly abandoned. If a little more 
attention to the proper culture of the plant, and to the 
thinning and taking care of the fruit, were given, no 
doubt better results would follow ; and it seems a pity we 
do not see Vines more frequently adorning the walls of our 
cottage homes in the more southern parts of the country. 
There the Grape Vine would be not only ornamental but 
useful. As a plant it is perfectly hardy, and it grows 
freely. In spring the young shoots are sometimes injured 
by late frosts, and in cold seasons the wood does not 
ripen thoroughly, but it is the fruit that is tender, and 
that only in so far as it generally requires more heat 
than our climate affords to ripen it. 

Soil. The Vine will grow in any good garden soil 
which is freely exposed to light and air, and well 
drained ; the more of a loamy character it has, and the 
fresher it is, the better. Before planting, the soil should 
be well dug or trenched to a fair depth, and some well- 
decayed manure, ground bones, &c., applied. 

Position. This must be warm and sheltered — a wall 
facing the south, or a roof sloping in the same direction. 
Any other aspect is useless. 

Planting should be done early in the autumn, so that 
the roots may get into action before winter. 

Pruning and Training must, to a certain extent, be 
very similar to the practice adopted under glass. Vines 
to be trained to single stems should be planted about 2ft. 
apart, and pruned on the spur system. It is preferable, 
however, to allow Vines on open walla to cover a 
greater apace, and to have many stems or branches. 
These may be trained in an upright direction, at about 
lift, apart, and may be pruned on the spur system ; 
another method is that of training the stems in a hori- 
zontal direction. Thus, at the first pruning, the Vine is 
cut down to a height of about IJft., and thre° shoots or 
stems are trained up the first year. At the winter pruning, 
one of these stems is trained out horizontally to the right, 
the other to the left; these, being pruned according to 
their strength to 4ft. or 5ft. in length, form the first or 
lower tier of branches on which the fruiting shoots or 
spurs are to be produced. The third shoot is trained 
upright ; if strong, it may be pruned to 4ft. or 5ft. long, 
and the following season one or more side branches may 
be added in a similar manner, the distance apart being 
18in. or 20in. The fruit-bearing shoots may be about 
1ft. apart, and should be nailed in on the upper side of 
the stems only. Vines so trained may be extended to 
any distance, and pruned in winter in the usual manner. 
Disbudding must be carefully attended to, and the bearing 
shoots regularly stopped at one leaf beyond the fruit ; 
and all the lateral shoots subsequently produced muat 
be carefully removed. 

To secure the best results, the bunches and berries 
should be carefully thinned, and, in the case of white 
grapes, fully exposed during the ripening period to the 
rays of the sun. If long, straggling bunches are pro- 
duced, it ia better to shorten them, as short, compact 
bunches ripen best. 

Varieties. The greater portion of the Sweetwater 
section, with a few of the smaller Muscats, will be found 
more or leas suitable for cultivation in the open air. 
In France the variety met with is invariably the Chasselas 
de Fontainebleau, which in this country ia known aa the 
Eoyal Muscadine. As grown in France, with the beauti- 
ful cinnamon-russet colour, it ia very rich and pleasant. 
The Eoyal Muscadine is, at the present time, the 
leading grape for outdoor culture. A much better 
variety, not yet sufficiently well known, is the Chasselas 
Vibert, which produces larger berries, and ripens 
about a fortnight earlier, than the Eoyal Muscadine ; 
Ascot Citronelle, Black July, Espiran, and Grove End 
Sweetwater, may also be recommended. In some 
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warm seasons, the Black Hamburgh ripens its fruit 
very well. 

Keeping the Peuit. Grapes, unlike most other kinds 
of fruit, will keep in a ripened state, and in a usable 
condition, on the plant for a long time, a certain 
amount of nourishment being necessary to the main- 
tenance of the berries in a ' properly fresh and plump 
condition. If severed from the Vine, they soon shrivel 
or decay, unless the stalks be placed in water, or sus- 
tenance be provided in some other way. Properly 
ripened, and placed under favourable circumstances, 
grapes will keep in excellent condition for a long time. 
Some varieties possess this keeping property to a 
greater extent than others. The fact of being thus 
able to keep ripe grapes prolongs the season of their 
use, and assists in maintaining a continuous supply. 

The cultivation of the Vine in glass-houses is the 
primary means by which we are enabled thus to keep 
its fruit. Grapes grown in the open air cannot be pre- 
served for any length of time on account of the weather, but 
in vineries they are under control. Houses, therefore, 
that are required for late or keeping grapes should be 
so constructed as to meet the special requirements of 
the case ; and these are an equable temperature and a 
dry atmosphere, which are maintained by proper heating 
powers and thorough ventilation. 

Grapes that are required for late use should be 
ripened by the end of September. When the fruit be- 
comes ripe, the most active period of the growth of the 
Vine is past ; but it is not well, although a very old 
custom, to keep the borders and the roots dry. The 
artificial drought is injurious to the roots, which are 
still in action, and not beneficial to the fruit, for the 
longer the foliage can be maintained fresh and green, 
the better the grapes will keep. Constant supervision 
is necessary, and great care should be taken to remove 
any decaying berries, keeping the temperature as near 
45deg. as possible. 

Ripe grapes may be kept in good condition on the 
Vines until March, or later if carefully shaded from 
the sun, and a, cool, dry atmosphere be maintained. 
If allowed to hang until the rise of the sap, the 
operation of pruning is likely to be injurious to the 
Vines. 

Bottling Grapes. Grapes may be cut from the Vines, 
and, having their stalks placed in bottles of water, may 
be kept in a fruit-room, or other suitable apartment, in 
almost as perfect a condition as those that are allowed 
to hang on the Vines ; and where the quantity is limited, 
this can be done at much less expense. Further, they 
may thus be preserved to a later period than it is 
possible to keep them on the Vines. This is a method 
of keeping grapes that has been for some time adopted 
in Prance, although it was scarcely known in this country 
until brought under notice by Mr. Eobinson, in his 
" Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris," in 1869. 
It is now, however, adopted, with modifications, in many 
establishments in this country. The originator of the 
system was M. Eose-Charmeux, of Thomery, who had 
a small room in his house fitted for the purpose, 
from which light and air were, as far as possible, 
excluded. 

One of the best examples of this method is that used 
at FerriJirea, near Paris, the seat of Baron Alphouse de 
Eothsohild, where M. Bergmann, the excellent gardener, 
has a grape-room specially fitted for the purpose, and 
in this all the grapes are placed as they become ripe. 
Pig. 185 is an illustration of his mode of fixing the 
bottles, and Pig. 186 shows the arrangement of screens 
or partitions adopted within the room for the convenient 
stowage of the bottles when in use. 

The ordinary fruit-room will not answer for this 
purpose ; the grapes cannot be kept with other fruits, 
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as they require special provision made for them. A 
thoroughly dry, close, dark room, wherein an equable 
temperature of 'lOdeg. to 45deg. can be maintained, is 
what is required. Dryness is the first consideration, 
so, if a separate room has to be constructed, it should 
be built with hollow walls and a double set of doors, 
in order to counteract the effects of flactuations in tem- 
perature and moisture. The grapes intended to be thus 
kept should be cut with a considerable portion of the 
shoot attached, and the end of the shoot placed in a 




Fig. 185. Mode of Fixing Bottles for Grapes. 

bottle filled with pure water. Opinions differ as to 
whether the fruit is deteriorated in quality by being 
thus kept. It is obvious that support is derived from 
the water, and this subsequent absorption of water can 
scarcely act otherwise than to reduce the amount of 
saccharine properties in the fruit. 

The beat late-keeping Grapes are those varieties having 
thick skins, viz. : Alnwick SeedUng, Gros Colman, Gros 
Guillaume, Lady Downes' Seedling, Muscat of Alexandria, 
Trebbiano, West's St. Peter's, and White Tokay. It is 




FIG. 186. 



Section op Portion of Upright for supporting 
Bottle-racks. 



difficult to keep Black Hamburgh Grapes in good con- 
dition on the Vines after Christmas ; but if cut before that 
time, and placed in bottles, they may be had in a sound 
state during the month of January. 

Diseases, &o. These have been far more studied in 
Prance and in other Continental countries, than they 
have been in England, since in the latter country Vines 
are more especially luxuries, grown in greenhouses ; while 
on the Continent they are among the most valuable of cul- 
tivated plants, and their destruction from any cause may 
mean ruin to their cultivators. Hence, the greater part of 
our information with regard to the diseases of Vines, 
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and the appropriate treatment for each, is due to the 
researches of French and German biologists. The causes 
of disease are various, including excess or detect of 
warmth, moisture, exposure to light, and food, defective 
ventilation of vineries, attacks of Fungi and of insects 
and other animals. Two diseases to which Vines are 
liable have been already treated of under Shrivelling 
and Siin-buruing. The former is due to insufficient 
supply of water, either because of its deficiency in the 
soil, or because of the roots failing to transmit a proper 
amount to the leaves and fruit. The latter may be due 
to the roots being too few for the necessities of the 
plant, or to coldness of the soil after the air of the 
vinery has induced active growth in the young shoots 
and leaves. The plants may also suffer, in ill-ventilated 
vineries, from " sun-burning " of the leaves, small portions 
becoming brown and dry, in the manner described under 
Suu-bnrningf. 

Bleeding. A term applied to an overflow or outpouring 
of watery sap, although there is no real analogy between 
this flow of water and the efilux of blood in animals. 
The Vine is furnished with an enormous supply of this 
watery sap, which flows very freely, and with great 
force, shortly after growth commences, until the plant 
gets into fall leaf. The cause of bleeding is late pruning 
or otherwise cutting the Vine at this period. This loss 
of sap is sometimes excessive, and is then injurious to 
the Vine. There is no ready means of arresting the flow 
when once it has commenced. To avoid its occurrence. 
Vines should be pruned early. 

Shankinij. One of the most perplexing maladies 
that affect the Vine. The term is used to denote the 
drying-up or withering of the stalks of the bunches 
or berries ; the berries that thus shank, or lose the 
vitality of their stalks, become intensely sour, and never 
ripen. Sometimes, it is only a few berries ; in other 
cases, it is the whole bunch, or maybe the entire crop. 
Many and varied opinions as to the causes- of shanking 
have been advanced. In a broad sense, it is, no doubt, the 
result of some overstrain, some bad condition of, or iujury 
to, the feeding or respiratory organs of the plant — either 
the foliage has been in some way injured or prevented 
from performing its proper functions, or the roots have got 
into bad condition, and cannot perform theirs ; or it may 
be due to a combination of both these causes. As to the 
more immediate causes, we note the following : Over- 
cropping ; the destruction of the foliage by Bed Spider or 
other agency ; the stripping-off of a great quantity of 
leaves at one time, as is frequently done by those who 
neglect timely stopping ; chills, or sudden changes of the 
temperature of the house ; the roots getting into a cold 
subsoil, or the border becoming wet and soddened, &c. ; 
planting in borders composed of too rich materials; ex- 
cessive dryness at the roots, such as to cause injury to 
these organs, &c. — all of which should be avoided. 

Adventitious or Air Roots. These are so called from 
their being produced on the stem of the Vine, and 
suspended in the air like so many threads. They are of 
the same character as the proper roots, oidy requiring 
to be brought into contact with the soil to become such. 
Air roots are sometimes produced in great profusion 
from every part of the stem, frequently attaining 1ft. or 
more in length, and so give the Vine a strange appearance. 
There is no particular harm in these adventitious roots, 
per se, but their presence betokens a want of proper action 
on the part of the true roots running naturally in the 
sou. They are a sign of bad health, and are frequently 
the precursors of shanking ; they give evidence that the 
proper roots are not in a condition to supply the great 
demands of a large expanse of foliage, &c., and that, aided 
by a warm, moist atmosphere within the house, Nature is 
trying to supply this want. Close warmth and moisture 
will induce the formation of such roots from Vine- stems 
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at any time ; but if the true roots in the border are in 
a perfectly congenial condition, no air or adventitious roots 
will be produced in any ordinarily well-managed vinery. 
They are, in short, mainly the result of the roots being 
in a cold, wet border. To prevent their formation, or to 
recover Vines subject to this evil, the amelioration of the 
borders must be effected, by taking up the Vines, examining 
the condition of the drainage, renewing it if found 
necessary, and adding fresh soil. Some varieties of Vines, 
such as those of the Frontignan class, being of a ten- 
derer constitution, are more subject to the formation of 
air roots than others. When such roots are produced, 
they need not be out off, except for appearance' sake, for 
they will wither and die as the wood ripens. 

Fungi as causes of disease are treated of under Vine 
Fungi. 

Animal Pests. The animals, &c., destructive to Vines 
are numerous, and the number recorded as hurtful is 
being added to almost every year in Europe and else- 
where ; especially is this the case in America, on which 
continent animal pests are even more abundant and 
varied than in Europe. By far the most dangerous 
insect-foe is the Phylloxera vastatrix, of which a full 
account is given (with a statement of the appropriate 
remedies to be employed against it) under Grape or 
Vine Iiouse. This insect has destroyed the contents 
of many vineries in Britain, and has devastated extensive 
vineyards in many parts of the Continent. It has been 
peculiarly destructive in France. Its galls on the leaves 
are usually very numerous and very conspicuous ; but 
the less prominent root-galls are even more fatal to 
the Vines. In mid-Europe, a Gall-midge (Cecidomyia 
mnopliila) produces galls on the leaves not unlike those 
of Phylloxera ; but an examination of a gall will disclose 
the Midge larva in the central cavity. This Midge has 
not been recorded as British. The stems and branches 
are liable to he infested by certain species of Scale 
Insects (which see) on the American and European 
continents, but none have yet been recorded from Britain. 
Several kinds of Beetles, besides "Weevils (see Vine 
Weevils), do considerable injury to the leaves and the 
young twigs, the more noteworthy being Anomala Prischii 
and A. Vitis. They resemble Cockchafers a good deal 
in form, but are only about iin. long, and are usually 
satiny or metallic green or blue, with a olay-yeUow 
band round the sides of the thorax. Both they and the 
Weevils are found more or less frequently in England, 
and may prove injurious in vineries. When hurtful, 
their numbers may be reduced by the methods detailed 
under the headings quoted. Many species of Lepidoptera 
feed on Vines ; they are discussed, and remedies are 
given, under Vine Itlotlis. Aphis (Hyalopterus) Pruni 
is recorded in Buckton's " British Aphides " as living on 
Vines, as well as on other plants. For appropriate 
treatment, see ApMdes. 

Among Mites, the worst foe to Vines is the Bed Spider 
(see Tetranychus telarius), which sometimes seriously 
injures the plants at the period of setting of the fruit, 
when the supply of water is limited, to improve 
the flavour. When the attack is severe, the leaves 
may be so seriously injured that the fruit cannot be 
properly matured. The Mites may be destroyed by the 
methods detailed under Tetranychns telarius. It is 
important, as a preventive of attacks, to allow the roots 
a good supply of water, and to keep the atmosphere of the 
house sufficiently moist while the grapes are forming, 
the amount of water being reduced only after they are 
beginning to colour. Another Mite that does harm on 
the Continent of Europe is Phytoptus Vitis {see Mites), 
which causes a dense growth of pale hairs to appear 
on the lower surface of the leaves, either in isolated 
patches, or almost covering the whole surface. This 
growth was formerly regarded as a Fungus, and was 
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named Erineum Vitis, or Phyllerivm, Vitis. The plants 
may be only slightly weakened by these growths ; bnt in 
bad attacks the leaves are unable to do their work in 
the nutrition of the Vines, which suffer in consequence. 
The best remedy is picking off, and burning, the diseased 
leaves. 

The last animal to which we shall refer as causing 
diseases in Vines, is a, Nematoid Worm {Heterodera 
radicicola] This is nearly related to H. Schachtii 
(mentioned under Nematoid Worms) ; and, like that 
species, it produces small swellings on the roots of very 
many kinds of plants, including Vines, which become 
much weakened, or are killed by them. The only 
remedy, so far as is known, is to carefully remove, and 
to burn, the diseased plants, so as to prevent the evil 
itom spreading. 

SOKTS. The varieties of Grapes, like those of all other 
cultivated fruits, are extremely numerous. In its wild 
state, the Vine exhibits considerable variation, and under 
cultivation, in the different climates and countries, sorts 
obtained from seed have been selected as suited to 
special conditions and requirements. Thus, in some parts 
thin-skinned, fleshy grapes prevail, and in others, possessing 
a warmer and drier climate, the thick-skinned varieties 
preponderate. In the various wine-growing countries 
distinct classes of grapes seem to exist, whilst those of 
America belong to a distinct species, Vitis Lahrusca. It is- 
altogether impossible to estimate the number of varieties 
existing. In this country, grapes being exclusively grown 
for dessert, the number of varieties in general cultivation 
is comparatively limited. Miller, in 1768, describes 18 
sorts; Speechly, in 1791, records 50 sorts; Forsyth, in 
1810, 53 sorts ; Thompson, in the Horticultural Society's 
Fruit Catalogue, in 1831, records 182 names; Dr. Hogg, in 
the " Fruit Manual," 1875, describes 143 varieties ; and 
iu Barron's "Vines and Vine Culture," 100 varieties 
are fully described, and mostly illustrated, all of which 
have fruited in the Eoyal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswiok, and from which the following 
selection has been made, comprising nearly 
every variety that is worthy of cultivation : 

Varieties of European Grapes 

{Vitis vinifera). 

Until a few years ago, the Grapes grown 
in this country were entirely selected from 
other countries, but of late years several 
remarkably fine varieties have been raised 
in Britain, by careful hybridisation, and 
are now being introduced in the wine- 
growing districts. 

Aleppo. Fruit variously coloured, some being 
black, others green or striped with black, small, 
round, having a singular appearance ; flesh soft, 
sweet, watery ; bunches small, loose. An early 
Sweetwater Grape. 

Alicante. Fi-uit quite black, with a thick bloom, 
large, of a true ovate shape ; flesh squashy ; 
flavour somewhat earthy, unless well ripened ; 
skin thick and leathery ; bunches large, averaging 
from 2ib. to 61b. in weight, very broadly shoul- 
dered, conical and regular, closely set ; stalk very 
stout. Late. Very handsome, and easily culti- 
vated. 

Alnwick Seedling. Fruit black, covered with 
a thick bloom, large, roundish-oval ; flesh firm ; 
flavour strong, sparkling, tolerably rich and 
sweet ; skin thick and tough ; bunches large, 
broadly shouldered, bluntly conical, shy setting. 
A good, useful, very free-fruiting, late Grape, 
which keeps well. 

Anger's Frontlgnan. Fruit purplish - black, 
with a thick bloom, small, round ; flesh Arm yet 
tender, juicy, very sweet and rich, having a strong 
Muscat flavour ; bunches small, tapering, very 
compact, closely set. Early. 

Aramon. Fruit purplish-black, medium-sized, roun ; flesh 
firm, having a flne, brisk flavour ; bunches long-tapering ; stalk 
extremely brittle. Late. Second quality. 
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Fig. 187. Black Corinth Grapes. 
Bunch, one-third natural size ; Berries, full size. 



Ascot Cltronelle, Fruit pale greenish-yellow, small, roundish- 
ovate ; flesh soft, juicy, very sweet, and richly flavoured. An 
early Muscat Grape, ripening several weeks before the Black 
Hamburgh. 




Fig. 188. Black Hamburgh Grapes. 
About one-fourth natural size. 

Ascot Frontlgnan. Fruit pale greenish- white, small, round; 
flesh flrm, sweet, and with a strong Muscat flavour ; bunches 
small, somewhat loose and straggling. Early. 
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Auvergne Frontlgnan, Fruit clear white, cbangins to amber 
when fully ripe, medium-sized, round ; flesh firm ; flavour ex- 
tremely rich and pleasant ; bunches long-cylindrical, closely set. 
An excellent, early Muscat Grape for growing in cold houses. 

Barbarossa. See Gros GulUaume. 

Black Corinth. Fruit purplish-red, quite small, round ; flesh 
sweet, juicy, and without seeds ; bunches small, tapering. This 
interesting variety is the Sweetwater Grape producing the 
currants of commerce, and is largely cultivated in several 
parts of Greece. It is also known as the Currant Grape, 
Zante Currant, &c. See Fig. 187. 

Black Frontlenan, Fruit purplish-black, small, round ; flesh 
very firm, with a tine, brisk, rich, sparkling flavour ; bunches 
small, cylindrical, close and compact. An early Muscat Grape, 
useful for growing in cool houses. 

Black Hamburgh, or Frankenthal. Fruit deep bluish-black, 
covered with a Hne bloom, large, roundish-ovate ; flesh firm, yet 
tender, juicy, and with a pleasant, rich flavour ; bunches medium, 
ovate, with broad shoulders, compact. A mid-season Sweetwater. 
This is the chief Grape in cultivation. See Fig. 188. 

Black July. Fruit deep purple, small, round ; flesh sweet, juicy, 
not rich ; bunches small, loose. An early Sweetwater Grape. 

Black Monukka. Fi'uit purplish-red, small, long-ovate, or in 
shape like an acorn ; flesh firm, tender, seedless, very sweet and 
pleasant to the taste ; bunches very largCj long-tapering. A 
distinct Sweetwater variety, of Indian ongm. See Fig. 189. 

Black Morocco. Fruit purplish-red, large, long-ovate ; flesh 
very Arm, juicy, with a rich, sparkling flavour ; bunches large, 
long-tapering, generally badly set. A handsome, late Grape. 

Black Prince. Fruit deep bluish-black, with a thick bloom, 
medium-sized, ovate, always well set ; flesh dark, juicy and 
sweet, but not rich ; bunches very long-tapering. A handsome, 
early, free-fruiting Sweetwater Grape. 

Buckland Sweetwater. Fruit pale green, becoming almost 
white when over-ripe, large, round ; flesh juicy and watery, with 
a pleasant, sweet flavour ; bunches medium, short, broadly- 
shouldered. A free-fruiting, mid-season Grape, which sets well. 

Canon Hall Muscat. Fruit pale straw-coloured, large, 
round ; flesh firm, yet very juicy, with a strong Muscat flavour ; 
bunches large, straggling, very frequently badly set. An_ ex- 
tremely handsome, mid-season Grape, but somewhat difficult 
to cultivate. 

Chaouch, F'ruit clear straw-yellow, medium-sized, ovate ; flesh 
tender, juicy, very sweet and rich ; skin thin ; bunches of 
medium size, somewhat loose, often badly set. An early Sweet- 
water Grape. This is the favourite Grape at Constantinople. 

Chaptal. Fi-uit greenish- white, small, round ; flesh firm, sweet, 
watery ; bunches long-tapering, rather loose. A very free- 
growing, mid-season Sweetwater variety, resembling a large 
form of EoYAL Muscadine. 

Chasselas de Florence. Fruit pale straw or nearly white, a 
great many of them assuming a violet hue, and others a cinnamon- 
brown, small, round ; flesh firm, sweet, and pleasant ; bunches 
long, medium-sized, well set. An early Sweetwater Grape. 

Chasselas Musau^. Fruit pale greenish-white, changing to 
amber, small, round ; flesh very firm, juicy, and with an ex- 
tremely rich flavour ; skin tender, very liable to crack when 
approaching maturity — so much so that the bunch becomes a 
mere skeleton; bunches long-tapering, setting freely. An early 
Muscat. 

Chasselas Kose. Fruit clear rosy-red, small, round ; flesh flrm, 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant ; bunches long-cylindrical, well .set. 
An early Sweetwater; a pretty variety of the Royal Muscadine. 

Chasselas Vibert. Fruit clear greenish-white, medium, round ; 
flesh firm, tender, sweet, and pleasant ; bunches small, compact, 
well set. A very early Sweetwater Grape. 

Ciotat. Fruit clear greenish-white, small, round ; flesh firm, 
sweet, and pleasant ; bunches small, compact. Leaves very much 
cut or laciniated (hence the name Parsley-leaved Grape, some- 
times used). An early Sweetwater Grape. 

Dr. Hogg. Fruit clear greenish-white, medium, round ; flesh 
flrm, very sweet, and with a rich, Muscat aroma ; bunches long- 
tapering, setting well. Mid-season. 

Duchess of Bucclench. Fruit greenish-white, changing to 
yellow when highly ripened, small, round ; flesh tender, ]uicy, 
exceedingly rich, and with a strong Muscat flavour ; bunches 
very long, cylindrical, well-set. A mid-season Grape. 

Duke of Buccleuch. Fruit greenish-yellow, very large, round ; 
flesh tender, very juicy, sweet, and exceedingly rich ; bunches 
medium, short-ovate. An early Sweetwater Grape, somewhat 
difScult to cultivate. 

Dutch Hamburgh. Fruit deep purplish - black, with dense 
bloom, very large, round; flesh coarse, and harsh in flavour; 
bunches medium, short, broadly shouldered, often setting im- 
perfectly. A handsome, mid-season, vinous variety. 

Dutch Sweetwater. Fruit clear greenish-white, medium-sized, 
round ; flesh flrm, juicy, sweet, and pleasant ; bunches short, 
small, often badly set. An old, early Sweetwater sort, suitable 
for open-air culture. 
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Espiran. Fruit deep purplLsh - black, medium, round ; flesh 
flrm, somewhat harsh ; bunches small, tapering, well-set. A 
good, mid-season, open-air Grape. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps. Fruit clear greenish-yellow, trans- 
lucent, small, ovate ; flesh very tender, mating, juicy, and sweet, 
with a strong aroma of ripe strawberries ; bunches small, taper- 
ing. An early Muscat Grape. 




Fig. 189. Black Monukka Grapes. 
Bunch, one-third natural size ; Berries, fuU size. 

Foster's Seedling. Fruit clear greenish-yellow, medium, oval 
flesh tender and melting, sweet and pleasant ; bunches medium, 
shouldered, well set. An early Sweetwater Grape.- 

Frankenthal. See Black Hamburgh. 

Golden Hamburgh. Fruit greenish-yellow, laige, round ; flesh 
soft, melting, watery ; bunches medium, broadly shouldered. A 
mid-season Sweetwater Grape. 
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Vine — contimued. 
Golden Oueen. Fruit greenish-yellow, golden when highly 
ripened, large, long - ovate ; flesh soft, squashy, with a faint 
trace of Muscat ; bunches medium, long-tapering, well set. A 
late Grape. 



Vine — eontvtmed. 
Gros GulUaume. Fruit deep black, with fine bloom, medium, 
round ; flesh tender, juicy, with little flavour ; bunches very 
large (sometimes exceeding 201b.), long, regularly tapering, well 
set. A late, vinous Grape, generally known as Barbaeossa. 




Fig. 190. Gros Colman Grapes. 
Bunch, one-third natural size; Berries, full size. 



Grizzly Frontignan, Fruit of a dull red or grizzly colour, 
small, round ; flesh firm^ sweet, and with a rich Muscat flavour ; 
bunches small, cylindrical, close, and compact. A mid-season 
Muscat Grapfe. 

Gros Colman. Fruit black, with a thick bloom, large, round ; 
flesh thick, coarse, mth a poor, watery flavour ; bunches 
medium, broadly shouldered, well set. An extremely handsome 
and excellent keeping, late, vinous Grape. See Fig. 190. 



GrosMaroc. Fruit nearly jet-black, with a fine bloom, large, 

truly ovate in shape ; flesh firm, juicy, with a brisk, rich flavour ; 

bunches medium, well set. A handsome, late, vinous Grape. 
Grove EnA Sweetwater. Fruit greenish - white, small, oval ; 

flesh tender, melting, with a rich, sweet flavour ; bunches small, 

well set. An early Sweetwater Grape. 
Lady Downes' Seedling. Fruit black, large, rotund; flesh 

exceedingly firm, juicy, with a somewhat harsh flavour j bunches 
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Vine — continued. 

medium, long-ttvpering, always well set. A good, late-keeping, 
vinous Grape. 

Lombardy. Fruit red or grizzly, medium, round ; flesh tender, 
with a pleasant, sweet flavour ; bunches large, broadlyshouldered, 
well set. A mid-season Sweetwater Grape. 




Fig. 191. Royal Muscadine Grapes. 
Bunch, one-third natural size; Berries, full size. 

Madeleine Royale* Fruit clear greenish-yellow, medium, oval ; 
flesh tender, juicy, sweet, and pleasant ; bunches small, broadly 
shouldered, well set. An early Sweetwater Grape. 

Madresfield Court. Fruit purplish-black, with a fine, grey 
bloom, large, ovate ; flesh firm, yet juicy, sweet, and rich, having 
a strong Muscat flavour ; bunches large, long-tapering, well set. 
A very handsome and excellent, mid-season Grape. 

miller's Bnrgnndy. Fruit jet-black with a thick bloom, small ; 
flesh dark, juicy, with a pleasant, sweet, watery flavour ; bunches 
quite smail, cylindrical, compact and close. Leaves extremely 
downy on under surface (hence the name Miller Gr^vpe, 
sometimes used). An early Sweetwater Grape. 

Mill Will Hambnrgh. Fruit reddish-black, very large; flesh 
melting, juicy, sweet and rich ; skin thin ; bunches medium, 
broadly shouldered. An excellent, early Sweetwater Grape. 

Mrs. Pearson. Fruit greenish-white, medium, round ; flesh very 
firm, yet juicy, sweet, and with a rich Muscat flavour ; bunches 
medium, well set. A mid-season Grape. 

Mrs. Flnce. Fruit purplish-black, coated with bloom, large, ovate ; 
flesh exceedingly flrm, very rich and sweet, with a strong Muscat 
flavour; bunches large, long-tapering, often badly set. A late 
Grape, which keeps well. 

Muscat Cbampion. Fruit red or grizzly, large, round ; flesh 
firm, yet juicy, rich, and with a strong Muscat flavour ; bunches 
short, broadly shouldered. A mid-season Grape. 

Muscat Hambnrgb. Fruit purplish-black, large, long-ovate ; 
flesh firm, yet juicy, rich, and with a decided Muscat flavour ; 
bunches medium-sized, loose, broadly shouldered, often badly 
set. A mid-season Grape. 

Muscat of Alexandria. Fruit greenish-yellow, golden when 
highly ripened, large, long-ovate ; flesh flrm, juicy, sweet, and 
rich, with a high Muscat flavour ; bunches large, long-tapering. 
A very handsome and excellent, late Grape. 



Vine — continued. 

Muscat of Hungary. Fruit greenish-yellow, small, ahort- 
ovate ; flesh firm, sweet, and having a decided Muscat flavour ; 
bunches small, tapering. An early Grape. 

(Eillade Noire. Fruit deep black, with a fine bloom, large, 
long-ovate ; flesh very tender and juicy, with a pleasant, rich 
flavour ; bunches long, loose, and straggling. A mid-season 
Sweetwater Grape. 

Raisin de Calabre. Fruit white, medium-sized, round ; flesh 
firm, and possessing little flavour ; bunches long-tapering. A 
late, vinous Grape, which keeps well. 

Royal Ascot. Fruit purplish-black, large, ovate ; flesh very 
firm, with a strong, piquant, plum-like flavour ; bunches small, 
short, compact, well set. A mid-season vinous Grape. 

Royal Muscadine. Fruit gieenish-white, small, round ; flesh 
firm, juicy, sweet, and exceedingly pleasant ; bunches small, 
long-tapering, compact, well set. A good, open-air, early Sweet- 
water Grape, also known as White Chasselas. See Fig. 191. 

Syrian. Fruit greenish-white, large, ovate ; fiesh flrm, juicy, 
sweet, and moderately rich. A late, vinous Grape, which keeps 
well. 

Trebbiano. Fruit greenish-white, changing to pale amber when 
fully ripe, large, ovate ; flesh firm, sweetly flavoured, but not 
rich ; bunches very large (one example weighing 26ilb. has been 
grown), broadly shouldered, well set. A late, vinous Grape. 

Trentham Black. Fruit jet-black, large, ovate ; flesh extremely 
tender and juicy, with a sweet, rich, and very pleasant flavour ; 
bunches large, loose, and straggling, often badly set. An early 
Sweetwater Grape. 

Troveren Frontignan. Fruit, some gieenish-yellow, others 
deep amber tinged with dirty-brown, small, round ; flesh firm, 
crackling, very rich, and highly flavoured ; bunches long, 
tapering, compact, well set. A mid-season Muscat Grape. 




Fig. 192. Strawberry Grapes. 
Bunch, one-third natural size ; Berries, full size. 



West's St. Peter's. Fruit deep purplish-black, medium, round ; 

flesh firm, juicy, sweet, and at all times remarkably fresh ; 

bunches medium-sized, tapering, well set. A late, vinous Grape, 

which keeps well. 
Wbite Chasselas. See Royal Muscadine. 
White Frontignan. Fruit greenish-white, small, round ; flesh 

firm, yet juicy, and very richly flavoured; bunches medium, 

long-cylindrical, well set. A mid-season Muscat Grape. 
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Vine — continued. 

IVUte Nice. Fruit pale greenlsh-^vhite, medium-sized, round ; 
flesh moderately firm, juicy, sweet, but not rich ; bunches very 
large, somewhat loose and straggling. A late, vinous Grape. 

White Tokay. Fruit greenish-white, large, ovate ; fiesh firm, 
with a sweet, pleasant flavour when well ripened ; bunches large, 
broadly shouldered, well set. A late, vinous Grape. 

Varieties of American Grapes {Vitis Labrusca). 

These form quite a distinct class from the European 
Grapes. The American Vine is of a remarkably free and 
vigorous growth. The berries are small ; flesh greenish, 
having a mucilaginous texture, and a strong musky perfume, 
vpith a peculiar " foxy," sweetish flavour ; bunches small, 
produced in great abundance. The leaves are large, 
thick and leathery, very downy or pubescent on the under 
surface, and but slightly lobed. The varieties existing 
in America are extremely numerous, and are better 
adapted to that country than the European Grapes. The 
Strawberry Grape baa been for many years cultivated 
in this country and in Germany, and by some persons is 
greatly esteemed. Those here described have been fruited 
.at Chiswick. 

Brighton. Fruit black, small ; flesh tender, of a peculiarly sweet 

flavour ; bunches small. 
' Ducbess. Fruit white, medium ; flesh brisk, sweet, and pleasant ; 

bunches long, loose. 
Eldorado. Fruit deep yellow, small, round, having a strong 

musky flavour ; bunches small. 
Golden Focklington. Fruit clear yellow, round, small, juicy 

and sweet ; hunches medium-sized, compact. 
Jefferson. Fruit grizzly-red, large, roundish ; flesh melting, of 

a brisk, sweet, pleasant flavour ; bunches small. 
Iiady. Fruit deep yellow, small, round ; flesh melting, musky, 

rich ; bunches small, thinly tet. 
Moore's Early. Fruit purplish-black, with a fine bloom, small, 

round ; flesh melting, sweet ; bunches small, compact. 
Strawberry. Fruit purplish-red, small, roundish-ovate ; flesh 

dark, thick or mucila^nous ; bunches small, compact, closely 

set. The ripe fruit emits a strong perfume of ripe strawberries 

or raspberries. See Fig. 192. 

VIITIi. Any trailing or climbing stem. 

VINE, CONDOR. A name given to Marsdenia 
Cundnrangfo (which see). 

VINE rUNGI. Many species of Fungi have been 
recorded as living on Vines in Europe and in North 
America, and there exists almost a special literature upon 
these parasites. They vary greatly in their destructive 
powers ; and some species have ravaged the vineyards 
of both Continents. Inquiry into the best methods of 
contending with the parasites, and of saving the Vines 
from complete destruction, has thus been powerfully 
stimulated. In vineries in the British Islands, these 
pests have not caused so great harm as where the Vines are 
cultivated on a large scale ; yet, even in Britain, the harm 
done is sufficient to render some notice of them desirable 
in this work. Of the hundred or more species that have 
been recorded as growing on Vines, only those that give 
rise to serious disease are mentioned below. 

Vine Mildew is the name given when the leaves and 
stems become covered with a whitish or greyish coat- 
ing, either in patches, or over large portions of the plants. 
Such an appearance is caused by more than one Fungus. 
The best-known are Oidium Tuckeri (which has long been 
known in Europe, and which was at one time most 
injurious in the vineyards of Prance, and also in those 
of Madeira), and Peronospora viticola, the latter a Fungus 
brought in recent years from America to France, on 
imported Vines. 

Oidium Tuckeri was first described by the well-known 
botanist, Eev. M. J. Berkeley, from specimens sent to 
him, in 1847, by Mr. Tucker, a gardener in Eamsgate. 
It was detected in France in 1848. By 1851 it had spread 
to all the vineyards in Europe ; and in the next year 
it was observed in Madeira. The Fungus shows itself 
as a thin, pale layer or coat on the leaves and on the young 



Vine Fungi — continued. 
twigs, and even occurs on the fruits. The diseased parts 
often become pale, and more or less distorted ; the coat 
becomes thicker; then the spots become brown, and 
the parts die. An examination with the microscope 
shows that the surface of the part is covered with the 
filaments of the Fungus creeping over the epiderm cells 
of the diseased spots, and that from the side of each 
filament of the Fungus little suckers are pushed into the 
epiderm-cells, and absorb food from them for the Fungus. 
From the other side of the filaments erect branches arise, 
each formed of a row of cells, of which those at the 
ends of the branches (conidia) are oval, and break away, 
to produce the Fungus again when they fall on suitable 
situations on the Vine leiaves or branches. No other 
mode of reproduction has yet been detected in this Fungus, 
though it undoubtedly belongs to a more fully-developed 
form, such as is described under Slildew and Oidium. 
Mr. Berkeley has suggested that it may belong to the 
very common Erisyphe communis. Plants suffering from 
its attacks have a mouldy, disagreeable smell. Another 
Oidium. (0. Balsamii), with more slender conidia, some- 
times occurs on Vines. The Fungus spreads rapidly in a 
moist, warm atmosphere, and is greatly checked in dry 
air, and also by very heavy rain, which washes away the 
spores. 

All dead leaves and stems should be removed 
and burned, to destroy the conidia. Flowers of sulphur 
form a complete and thorough cure, as they destroy 
the parasite without injuring the Vines. The sulphur 
should be dusted on the Vines in early spring, 
after the stems have begun to push forth, then again 
when the blossoms have opened, and lastly, when the 
grapes are beginning to ripen. To prevent any taste 
of sulphur being perceptible in the ripe fruits, the third 
dusting must not be too late The green organs to which 
sulphur is to be applied should be moistened, to make the 
powder adhere. 

Peronospora viticola had been known, from 1834, as a 
parasite on almost all the Vines of North America ; but 
it was imported into Europe only in 1878, on plants 
brought to replace the European Vines destroyed by 
Phylloxera. It has now spread widely through France 
and Algeria. The diseased leaves, about August, show 
patches of irregular form, and whitish in colour, which 
soon become brown and dry. The tissues of the leaf 
are traversed by mycelium, furnished with small haustoria, 
or suckers, for taking food from the cells; and the white 
spots bear myriads of erect, fruiting branches of the 
Fungus (see Peronospora), each repeatedly divided into 
three, less often into two, branches. The terminal 
branches are short, and on the tip of each is an egg- 
shaped spore. In the spore there grow five or six 
smaller spores (zoospores), which escape ty the bursting 
of the cell-wall of the spore, and can swim about in dew- 
drops and moisture of any kind ; and at la^t the zoospores 
settle down on the leaves, push a slender tube through 
the epiderm, and give rise to a new plant. The diseased 
plants produce defective crops of fruit. * The grapes also 
may be attacked. The resting, or sexual, spores of the 
Fungus have been found in Vitis mstivalis ; they have 
a thick, smooth, yellow coat. 

Vines grow more healthily in well- watered than in dry 
soil, and are therefore better able to resist the attacks 
of the parasite ; but a close, moist atmosphere is hurt- 
ful, as it encourages the growth of Moulds. The 
fruiting threads may be destroyed by dusting the plants 
with a mixture of sulphur and quicklime ; but the 
internal mycelium renders a thorough cure very difficult. 
Probably the best preventive of the disease is burning 
dead leaves, stems, prunings, &c. 

Several other species of Fungi have been recorded as 
very destructive in the vineyards of France, Germany, 
and Italy ; but they have not been observed to be hurtful 
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Vine Fungi — continued. 
in England, and therefore require but brief notice here. 
The roots have been found destroyed by four different 
Fungi, viz., the Bhizomorpha stage of Agaricvs melleus 




Fig. 193. Mass op Agaricus melleus on Eoot op Young Pine 
—a, a, a. Mycelium in form known as Rhizomorpha fragilis ; 
b, Very young Spore-bearers produced on Rhizomorpha fragilis ; 
d. Older Spore-bearers (AgaHcus melleifs) produced by Myce- 
lium of form known as Rhizomorpha subcorticalis. 

(Figs. 193 and 194) {see Finns, FuNai), Dermatopliora 
necatrix, Boesleria hypogcea, and an imperfect myce- 
lium enveloping the lateral roots, and called by Persoon 




Fig. 194. Rhizomorpha pragilis var. subcorticalis. Mycelium 
of Agai'ictts melleus, in the form it assumes when growing 
between the Bark and the Wood— a, Form intermediate be- 
tween fragilis and subcorticalis expanding into the latter on 
the left ; 6, Portion where growth is slower ; c, Lobed Margin ; 
d, d, Margin that has reached cut surface of Stump ; e, Wood 
of Stump of Fir-tree. 

Fihrillaria xyloiricha. These Fungi differ in details of 
their attacks on the Vine roots; but they all kill the 
roots, usually beginning with the younger ones ; the leaves 
torn yellow and fall off ; and Ihe Vines perish, though 
some continue to exist in a sickly state for one. or two 
years, if left untouched. Against these root-parasites, 
the only effectual remedy is to remove and burn the 
diseased plants, taking the utmost care to remove all 
fragments of wood, &o., from the soil, to prevent the 
disease from reaching healthy subjects. No cure is known 
for plants already attacked by any of these Fungi. 

Another disease very fatal in European vineyards assumes 
the form of dark spots on the young shoots and leaves, 
on the flower-stalks, and on immature fruits. At iirst 
the spots are round, brownish pustules ; but they soon 
extend, and often become confluent. The centre becomes 
ashy-grey or pinkish-grey, owing to the outpouring of 
minute, oval conidia through the torn epidermis ; but 
the rest of the spot becomes nearly black. It is surrounded 
by a narrow, brown border. All the surface tissues of the 
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Vine Fungi— comtintted. 
spot are hardened, and are fuU of the mycelium of the 
Fungus ; and the conidia or spores are produced on the 
surface of the mycelium, but below the epidermis, through 
a tear in which they escape when mature. This Fungus 
is known as Glceosporium ampeloplmgum. Those parts 
of the Vines on which it grows are killed or seriously 
stunted, and even the plants themselves may be 
killed in bad attacks. When it grows on the flower- 
stalks, the entire clusters of fruit are destroyed. 
When it occurs on the grapes, they seldom come to ripe- 
ness. The disease has attracted much attention ; and 
it is said that an eifeotual cure for it has been found 
in the employment of a solution of sulphate of iron (10 to 
15 per cent.) in water, applied in winter, with a pretty 
large brush, to all parts of the branches. This solution 
destroys aU spores of Fungi, but does not seem to injure 
the bark of the Vines. As a preventive measure, aU 
prunings and dead leaves should be carefully removed 
from the surface of the soil, lest they might spread 
infection among the healthy plants in the following 
spring. 

In Saccardo's great work, the " Sylloge Fungorum," many 
other Fungi are noted as parasitic on Vines, some of 
which {Fusarium Zavianum, Pionnotes Biasolettianay &c.) 
are occasionally more or less hurtful. Probably one or 
other of the remedies indicated above would prove suit- 
able against these parasites, as well as against any others 
that may in future be met with in vineries in Great 
Britain. 

VINE GALLS. Of these, by far the most to be 
dreaded are the Galls produced on stems and leaves by 
Phylloxera vastatrix (see Grape or Vine Louse). The 
only other Galls on Vines in Europe worth mention are pale, 
hairy growths {Erineum Vitis) caused by Mites (Phyioptus), 
in patches on the lower surface of the leaves, and two 
produced by GaU-midges. Of these, one is a swelling 
of the twigs, and is the work of an undetermined species 
of Midge (CecidoTnyia) ; it occurs in the South of France, 
and in the South of Bussia. The other produces swell- 
ings, not unlike those of Phylloxera, on the leaves. They 
are about -j^in. in diameter, conical on the upper surface, 
and more rounded below. Several grow in each leaf. This 
Gall has been found in Austria. 

The North American Vine Galls are far more varied 
in size and form than the European, and several of them 
attain considerable size. All that will be referred to here 
are the work of GaU-midges (Cecidomyia) . The " Filbert 
Gall " is developed from a bud, and forms a mass IJin. 
to 24in. in diameter, made up of from ten to forty woolly, 
greenish, juicy Galls, each tenanted by one orange-yellow 
larva. The " Tomato Gall " consists of an irregular mass 
of juicy, yellowish-green or red swellings, each occupied 
by four or five larval chambers, with one orange-yellow 
larva of Lasioptera Vitis in each. The whole mass may 
reach from lin. to 4in. across. 

The " Apple Gall " is attached to the stem, and is like 
a hazel-nut in form. It is nearly lin. in diameter. 
There, are eight or nine furrows down the surface, which 
correspond to chambers in the interior, in an upper and 
a lower series. Bach is occupied by a bright yellow 
larva of a Cecidomyia. The gall is juicy, and the surface 
is covered with short, downy hairs. The " Trumpet Gall " 
rises from the upper (rarely the lower) surface of the leaf. 
As a rule, many stand on each leaf, two or three often being 
united at the base. These Galls are about Jin. long by 
•J|jin. broad in the widest part ; they taper a little towards 
the base, and the other end is sharp. Their colour varies 
from bright red to green. 

Remedy. None of the above Galls have yet been re- 
corded from England. Should any of them be introduced 
with European or American Vines, they should be removed 
from the plants while still young and soft : no further 
remedy is needed. 

2 A 
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VINEGAK PLANT. When fluids oontainrng sugar 
in solution are allowed to stand exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, their composition undergoes considerable chemical 
changes in a short time. The microscopic spores of 
Tarious kinds of Fungi fall into them, germinate, 
and feed upon the sugar, which they break np into 
simpler combinations. Carbonic Acid gas is given off; 
and a quantity of Alcohol is formed at the expense of 
the sugar. If the fluid is allowed to stand undisturbed 
for some time, the Alcohol also ia attacked, and is changed, 
by the addition of Oxygen to it, into Vinegar. These 
changes are accompanied by the formation, on the surface 
of the fluid, of a tough, slimy layer, usually covering the 
whole surface, but not extending to a great depth. On 
examining a portion of the mass, it will be found to form 
layer on layer, separable from one another, the lower 
layers hanging in a flooculent web into the fluid. The 
microscope shows that the mass is made up chiefly of 
the translucent filaments of a Fungus, consisting of short, 
rod-like cells, end to end, imbedded in a, gelatinous sub- 
stance. Some of the cells are swollen at intervals. All 
are very minute ; but they are capable of growing and 
reproducing themselves, if broken ofl: the filaments. 
Intermixed with these are various other forms of cells, 
belonging to other kinds of Fungi that grow in the 
fiuid, since many kinds of spores usually fall into it. 
In fact, it is impossible to obtain an unmixed culture 
of such small Fungi, except by the exercise of the utmost 
care. Trustworthy observations and experiments prove 
that the production of Vinegar from Alcohol goes on only 
when this mass of Fungus is present (except when arti- 
ficially effected by chemical agencies) ; hence the mass 
is usually known as the Vinegar Plant. Various species 
of Fungi have been detected in it ; but there is reason 
to believe that the species which effects the formation 
of Vinegar is a member of the great group of 
Bacteria. It has received various names ; those most 
commonly used are Mycoderma Acetic Pasteur, and Bac- 
terium Aceti, Kuetz. It forms the greater part of the 
Vinegar Plant, and its cells vary greatly in shape, being 
globular and very minute (Micrococcus), or like short rods 
{Bacieriutn form), or longer rods {Bacillus form), or 
filaments, as described above {Leptothrix form), all united 
by the gelatinous slime into what is often called a Zooglcea. 
Intermixed with the Mycoderma., or at times forming 
separate patches, are the filaments and groups of cells of 
Saccharomyces Mycoderma, a Fungus nearly aDied to the 
Yeast of beer. By some botanists this has been regarded 
as the active agent in the production of Vinegar. Myco- 
derma Aceti has the power of absorbing Oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and of effecting its union with the Alcohol 
to form the Vinegar ; and such cells of this Fungus as are 
in immediate contact with the air can even cause the 
breaking up of the Vinegar into Carbonic Acid and 
water, by continuing the process of oxidation. In 
France, M. Aceti is employed in the commercial manu- 
facture of Vinegar. Shavings of wood, covered with 
the Fungus, are put into solutions containing sugary 
substances, or Alcohol, such as beer, cider, sap of fruits, 
wines, brandy, &c. A temperature of from 85deg. to 
95deg. Fahr. is found to give the most favourable results, 
both in rapidity and in amount of production of Vinegar. 
Mycoderma Aceti does not thrive in very acid wines or 
other solutions, audit generally appears in them only after 
they have been rendered less acid by the growth in them 
for some time of Saccharomyces Mycoderma. If a Vinegar 
Plant is allowed to remain on the fluid after it has ex- 
hausted the sugars available for its nourishment, the sur- 
face becomes covered, after a time, with blue, green, or 
yellow Moulds {Penicilliti.m glaurmn, &c.), or other minute 
Fungi. These were at one time believed to be developed 
as a further stage of the Vinegar plant itself ; but they 
must be regarded as growing at the expense of the 
latter, when it is weakened by its food being exhausted. 



VINEGAIti-TItiEIi. A common name for Whus 
glabra and B. typJiina. 

VINE, GLORT. A common name for Clianthna 

(which see). 

VINE, GBrANASILLA. See Passifiora quad- 
rangularis. 

VINE, GKAFE-PLOWER. See Wistaria. 

VINE, ICE. A name applied to Cissampelos 
Pareira (which see). 



VINE, EANGAKOO. 



! Vitis antarctica. 



VINE LOUSE. See Grape or Vine Louse. 

VINE MAPLE. A name given to Acer circinatimi 

(which see). 

VINE, MILE. A name sometimes used for Peri- 
ploca graeca (which see). 

VINE MOTHS. The larvaa of several species of Moths 
feed on the leaves, twigs, or young fruit of Vines. Some 
of them are Hawk Moths {see Sphingidse), the Elephant 
Hawk Moths {Deilephila Elpenor and D. Porcellus) being 
the commonest. Others belong to the Night Moths {see 
Noctua). Of the latter may be specially noted the 
White-line Dart Moth {Agrotis Tritici), the Large TeUow 
Under-wing Moth (Triphcena pronuia), and the Gothic 
Moth (Ncenia typica). All three feed on many plants, 
the two first-named being almost omnivorous; and aU 
of them destroy the shoots and leaves of Vines, though 
the larvEe differ a good deal in their habits. Those of 
Agrotis Tritici and of Triphcena pronuha hide in the soil 
by day, but at night they gnaw the young shoots near 
the ground ; and it is thus difficult to detect them. The 
methods recommended against Surface Caterpillars 
may be employed to lessen their numbers. The larvse 
of NcBnia typica feed, in autumn, on the upper surface 
of the leaves of most kinds of fruit-trees, including 
Vines. The young larvse live in companies, packed 
side by side, almost motionless, but eating away the 
surface membrane of the leaves steadily forward, and 
leaving brown, dead patches behind them. When about a 
fortnight old, they drop to the earth, and thereafter feed 
on low plants, till the cold weather of winter makes them 
go under shelter till spring, when they resume their life 
on the low herbage. They are dull brown, with a darker 
line down the back and one on each side, and a series 
of oblique, short, white lines along the lower part of each 
side. It is easy to remove the companies of larvae by 
hand-picking, if they are doing injury to the Vines. 

Certain of the smaller Moths belonging to the Tortri- 
cina (which see) are extremely destructive in the vine- 
yards of France and Germany ; but they are seldom the 
causes of much harm in British vineries, though they 
occur sparingly in England. CEnectra Pilleriana (called 
also Tortrix Pilleriana) has been the subject of very 
exhaustive investigation, by Audouin and other French 
naturalists, under the name " Pyrale de la Vigne." Its 
larvEe live in rolled Vine leaves, and are very hurtful 
on the Continent ; but the insect is too rare in England 
to call for a longer notice here. An allied insect {Eupoe- 
cilia ambiguella) is almost equally hurtful abroad, as the 
larva3 feed on the flower-buds and on the young grapes, 
and envelop the clusters in webs, which prevent the 
growth of the fruit, and promote its early decay. This 
insect, also, is too rare in England to be dangerous. 
The fore wings reach a little over |in. in span ; they are 
ochreous, with a greyish streak along the basal half of the 
front margin, and a broad, slanting, dark grey bar about 
the middle of the wing ; the head and thorax are ochreous. 
Lobesia reliqir.ana (also called Tortrix vitisana and Grapho- 
litha botvaiia) has very similar habits to the last-named 
species, devouring the flower-bnds, and spinning the clusters 
of young fruit up in webs. In bad attacks, as much as 
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Viae Moths — continued. 
half the crop has been lost in this way. This insect has 
been extremely troublesome in Austria. It is not rare in 
the South of England, though it has done little mischief in 
this country as yet. It is a little less than Jin. in span of 
fore wings, which are chestnut-red, marbled with pale buff, 
and with two dark brown, whit4-edged, triangular spots on 
the hinder margin of each. The change into pupse occurs 
in the soil below the Vines. The larvae may be detected 
by their webs, and should be removed, either by hand- 
picking the ravaged clusters, or by shaking or jarring 
them above a sheet, tarred tray, or any other contrivance 
for capturing the larvse shaken off the plants. In the 
" Gardeners' Chronicle " for Sept. 23, 1883, (Enectra 
Pilleriana and Lobesia reliquana are noticed and figured 
by Professor Westwood ; and, in the same newspaper, a 
month later, ctill another insect-foe is added ; this is 
Ditula avgustiorana (also called Tortri.c angustiorana). 
The last-named is nearly related to Lobesia reliquana, 
but is larger. The fore wings measure from Jin. to Jin. 
in span, being ochreons in the males, and reddish-brown 
in the females ; in both sexes, the wings show a darker 
patch at the base, a chestnut-brown patch slanting from 
the middle of the wing to the hinder angle, and darker 
spots irregularly scattered over the outer half of the 
wing, the most conspicuous of these being a triangular 
spot on the front border. The larvee have been found 
living on most fruit-trees, as well as on Privet, Hawthorn, 
and other shrubs; and within the past few years they 
have been discovered in ripened grapes in English vineries. 
They also feed on the Vine leaves, but not in such numbers 
as to seriously injure the plants in this way. Though 
abundant in many parts of England, Ditula angustiorana 
usually feeds on a variety of food-plants in preference 
to Vines. 

Among the Tineina {see Moths) there are few species 
that are dangerous to Vines. Of one small Moth (Antispila 
Pfeifferella) the larvse, which usually feed on the leaves 
of Dogwood, sometimes mine in the Vine leaves, and, 
when about to become pupae, form flat cases composed 
of two pieces cut out of the leaves, and attach them 
to the leaves or branches. The pupas lie protected 
in the cases till the emergence of the Moths. The 
fore-wings of the latter reach only about Jin. in span ; 
they are brown, with a coppery or golden gloss, and 
near the middle they are crossed by two narrow, yellow 
bands, the outer of which is broken in the middle. The 
injury done to the leaves by this species is seldom 
noticeable, though the Moth is not rare in England. 

Treatment. This varies with the habits of the larvEC 
that are doing the harm. Hand-picking is a sufBcient 
remedy against the larvae of Hawk Moths, and the 
groups of larvae of Ncenia typica. It is the only efficient 
method against Leaf-miners, such as Antispila ; and it 
must also be resorted to against the larvse of Tortricina, 
which live inside the young or ripe fruits, or in the 
clusters, inclosed in webs. The larvse, and the leaves or 
grapes in which they live, should be destroyed, not 
merely thrown on the ground. Hand-picking is also of 
use where the eggs (e.g., of CEnectra Pilleriana] are placed 
in clusters on the leaves. Those larvse that conceal them- 
selves in the soil by day, and emerge from their conceal- 
ment by night to feed on the shoots and leaves, or that 
gnaw the bark of the stems and roots, should be 
combated as recommended under Surface Caterpillars. 
Such larvae as live in rolled leaves may be collected in 
sheets or trays laid below the branches, which should 
be shaken or jarred, to cause the larvse to drop from 
their concealment. The larvse of some of the Tortricina 
that injure the Vines and fruits, pass the winter under the 
loose bark on the stems, and emerge, when the weather 
becomes milder, to devour the buds, young leaves, and 
flowers. The pupae of some are protected during winter 
in similar retreats. It is, therefore, desirable to remove 



Vine J/Loths— continued. 
all loose bark, and this can be done in winter by means 
of a brush of stiff fibres, e.g., of piassaba. All dead leaves 
and rubbish should also be removed from the sujface 
of the soil, and either consigned to the compost-heap 
or burned. In the continental vineyards, the Moths 
are trapped by fires, or by shallow dishes of water, 
into which they fly. A solution of potassic sulphate 
(1 per cent.), sprayed over the flower-buds about the 
time the first brood of Moths is on the wing, and over 
the young fruits when the second brood is ready for 
egg-laying, has been found to materially lessen the injury 
to the crop. 

VINE, MOUNTAIN. See Viola tricolor lutea. 

VINE, PEPPER. A common name for Ampelopsis 

bipinnata (which see). 

VINE, PIPE. A common name for Aristolochia 
Sipho (which see). 

VINE, POISON. A name frequently applied to 
Rhus Toxicodendron (which see). 

VINE, POTATO. A common name for Ipomsea 
pandurata (which see). 



VINERY. 



Vine. 



VINE SCALE INSECTS. Though occurring in 
France and in Germany, these insects are not native in 
Britain. The one most frequently found on Vines is 
Lecaniwm Vitis, also called Coccus Vitis. The female is 
covered with an oval, convex scale, which is a. little 
narrowed in front; the colour is reddish-brown, with 
black dots ; the shield is bordered by the white, cottony 
secretion in which the red eggs are embedded. The 
male insects are very small ; they are brick-red, with 
black thorax, brown antennae, and two transparent wings, 
each with a thickened and red front border; the body 
ends in two long bristles. This insect lives on the old 
stems of Vines, preferring such as are sickly ; and it 
occurs either singly or in groups. 

Mytilaspis Vitis is another Vine Scale, met with in Ger- 
many. It is very like the Apple Mussel Scale (which 
see), and has usually been mistaken for it; but the two 
species differ in certain minute characteristics. The larvse 
live on the young twigs near the buds ; and the spots 
on which they are placed become bro^vn or blackish. The 
females live on the twigs of the second year's growth. 

Remedies are detailed under Scale Insects. The 
branches and stems must be well cleansed from 
the Scales, by means of a stiff brush and strong lye of 
wood-ashes, or solution of kerosene or carbolic acid. 
Good manure should afterwards be applied to the roots. 

VINE, SILK. See Periploca grseca. 

VINE, SILVER. A popular name for Sc^ndapsus 
argyrea (which see). 

VINE SLUG. The name popularly given, in North 
America, to the larva of the Grape-vine Sawfly {Selandria 
Vitis), which occasionally almost strips the leaves off the 
Vines in vineyards in the United States. The perfect 
insect has four wings, which are smoky-brown, but semi- 
transparent, with brown veins. The thorax is red, the rest 
of the body black, and the fore legs and lower side of the 
other legs pale yellow or whitish. The female is iin. long, 
the male rather shorter. The females lay their eggs in 
small clusters on the lower surface of the leaves at the 
tips of the shoots, in the spring and early summer. The 
larvse feed side by side, in groups of fifteen to twenty. 
Beginning at the edge of a leaf, they eat inwards, with 
great regularity of rank, till they reach the leafstalk ; 
then they eat the next lower leaf, and so on down the 
shoot. The full-fed larvse are a little more than Jin. long, 
and are thickest a little behind the head, thence tapering 
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backwards. They are pale yellow, with darker or greenish 
backs. Each ring bears two cross rows of minute, black 
dots The head and the tip of the last segment are black. 
At the last moult they become entirely yellow, and, crawl- 
ing down to the soil, burrow into it, and form small, 
oval, earthen cocoons. In a fortnight, the autumn brood 
of Sawfiies emerges, and from their eggs a new brood of 
larvae is hatched. 

Remedies. These insects have not been found in Europe, 
but may be brought from America with Vines. If intro- 
duced, the infested Vines -should be sprinkled with 
Hellebore powder (Joz. in 1 gal. of water) or Paris 
GL'een (half-a-teaspoonful in 1 gal. of water). 

VINE, WATER. A common name for Phytocrene 

(which see). 

VINE WEEVILS. Several species of the great 
group of Weevils are hurtful to the young twigs and 
leaves of Vines. They are hence sometimes distinguished 
as Vine Weevils ; but this name is rather misleading, as 
they are all hurtful also to many other cultivated plants. 
They belong to the genera Otiorhynchus and Rhyn- 
c'kites. The species of most frequent occurrence on Vines 
are : 0. Ligustici, black, with greyish scales ; 0. picipes 
(Clay-coloured Vine Weevil), of a brown or earthy colour, 
sometimes approaching clay-yellow ; 0. sulcatus, black 
or dark brown, with tufts of grey hairs on the wing- 
oases ; and R. betuleti, shining blue or green, and hair- 
less. A full account of these insects, and of the appro- 
priate remedies against them, will be found under 
OtiorhynclitiB and Khynchites. 

VINE, WONCrA-WONGA. A common name for 
Tecoma australis (which see). 

VINEYARD CANE. A common name for Arnudo 
Sonaz (which see). 

VIOLA (the old Latin name used by Virgil, &o., akin 
to the Greek Ion). Heartsease ; Pansy ; Violet. Includ- 
ing Erpetion. Okd. Violariece. A large genus (about 
100 species) of mostly hardy, perennial herbs, rarely 
suffrutescent ; nearly sixty are found in North temperate 
regions (seven in Britain), about thirty in South America, 
two in South or East Africa, and eight in Australia or 
New Zealand. Flowers often cleistogamous (except in the 
group of which V. tricolor may be taken as a representa- 
tive) — the large-petaled ones appear first, and often yield 
no seed ; the small-petaled, or apetalous ones, appear late, 
and are prolific — sepals sub-equal, produced at the base ; 
petals spreading, the lower ones often larger, spurred or 
saccate at base ; anthers connate, the connectives of the 
two lower ones often spurred at the base ; peduncles 
axillary, one or rarely two-flowered. Leaves alternate; 
stipules persistent, often leaf-like. Of the large number 
of species introduced, the best-known are here described ; 
they are mostly dwarf plants — seldom exceeding 6in. in 
height — adapted foT planting on rookwork, in flower 
borders, and, if sufficiently plentiful, in wild gardens, 
&o. Some of the species are very dwarf and compact 
in habit : these should, therefore, particularly if scarce, 
only be planted in select places where they can receive 
proper attention. The species may generally be propa- 
gated by seeds, by runners, or by divisions. 

The numerous varieties of bedding Violas and Pansies 
are popular and well-known plants, valuable for spring and 
summer bedding, for mixed borders, and for many other 
situations ; they flower in the greatest profusion, and 
over a lengthened period, if the weather is not too hot 
and dry for their well-being. Seedlings may easily be 
raised, but varieties must be perpetuated by cuttings 
or by divisions. The treatment recommended under 
Pansy is also applicable to the bedding Violas. 



Viola — continued. 

Varieties. The following is a selection of floriferous 
varieties. Perhaps many others are equally as good as 
those here named. 
Alpha, bluish-purple. Blue Bell, violet, shaded blue; very 

floriferous. Canary, yellow ; fine. Ciuterion, violet ; free. 

Dickson's Golden Gem, golden-yellow ; very free. Gkievei, 

yellow. Holyrood, indigo-blue ; fine. Lilacina, rich lilac. 

PiLRiG Park, pure white ; large and good. Royal Visit, 

violet self. S.\owdrop, waxy-white. The Tory, plum-colour ; 

one of the best. 

Sweet Violets {Viola odoraia). Of these there are 
several varieties cultivated in gardens, and few flowers 
are more generally liked, particularly through the winter 
and spring mouths. To insure a supply at these periods, 
a special system of culture must be practised, and frames 
must be available. Stock plants may be divided — those 
similarly treated the previous year are preferable — into 
as many young single crowns as - they admit, in April or 
May, and all the old crowns should be thrown away, 
unless required for propagating only. The selected crowns 
should be planted in good ground, and in an open situa- 
tion, about 9in. apart, allowing 12in. between the rows. 
A position where Violets generally succeed in summer is 
a north or north-west border, but much depends on local 
circumstances and the nature of the soil, whether light or 
heavy ; if light, the north border should be selected, as 
it would be cooler than elsewhere, and the plants would 
be less liable to the attacks of Esd Spider, which is their 
greatest enemy. Attention to cleaning, lightly hoeing 
the surface soil, and watering, if necessary, are important 
details of summer management. Mulching with spent 
mushroom beds, or other short manure, is of great advan- 
tage if the summer be hot ; it keeps the soil cool, and 
tends to prevent undue evaporation. Syringing, or 
sprinkling with water from a can, in the evenings, after 
dry days, is recommended, and most of the young 
runners which will appear should be cut away when 
small. Some cultivators save about three runners on 
each plant, and peg them down; these root and flower 
well during winter with the parent, and make excellent 
stock plants for the next year. Towards the middle or 
end of September, the frames, or pits, should be prepared, 
and the best specimens lifted and planted in them just 
close enough to occupy all the space without overcrowding. 
The frames should have a south aspect, and should 
be partially filled with well-prepared stable litter and 
leaves. About Gin. of soil is necessary for planting in, 
and this should be brought up as near the glass as the 
foliage will allow, so that full exposure to light and 
sunshine in winter will be assured. Give a thorough 
wateriiig, and keep the frames rather close for about a 
week after planting ; plenty of air may then be admitted, 
on all favourable opportunities, all through the winter, 
the sashes being entirely removed during Funshine and 
when there is no frost, and also in very mild weather. 
Foggy weather is injurious to Violets in frames : it causes 
damping amongst the leaves, and prevents proper develop- 
ment of the flowers. Marie Louise is one of the best 
of all Violets for frame culture when treated as described ; 
Comte Brazza and the old Neapolitan are also excellent. 
The Neapolitan does not generally grow so freely as 
Marie Louise, and is later in flowering. These three 
double-flowered varieties are general favourites for frames. 
Varieties. There are several varieties, both double 
and single-flowered; the following selection comprises 
most of the best: 

ARGENiMiPLORA, purpliah-white, very fragrant. Comte Brazza, 
white, double, sweet-scented ; extra good. Czar, blue, single, 
large, and produced in great profusion. Marie Louise, 
lavender-blue and white, very large flowers, sweet-scented ; very 
floriferous, extra fine. Neapolitan, pale lavender; an old and 
well-known double variety, very sweet-scented. Odorata alba, 
white, single ; dwarf and distinct. Queen of Violets, white, 
flushed with pink, double. Russian, blue, single, large, very 
free ; an old variety. Victoria Regina, blue, double, large, 
fragrant. White Czar, a white form of Czar. 
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V. altalca (Altaian). Jl. yellow, large; sepals acute, denti- 
culate ; spur scarcely as long as the appendages of the sepals ; 
stigma urceolate. March to June. I. oval ; stipules cuneate, 
with acute teeth. Stem short. Boot creeping, slender, hard. 
Altaian Mountains, 1805. (B. M, 1776 ; B. E, 51 ; E. G. 1071.) 

v. arenaria (sand-loving.) Jl. pale blue, on short, axillary 
branches from a compact rosette ; sepals acute ; petals broad ; 
spur short. May and June. I. orbicular-ovate, obtuse. Europe 
(Britain), &c. Plant small, tufted, pubescent, 2in. to 6in. in 
diameter, (Sy. En. B. 174 bis.) 

V. biflora (two-flowered). Ji. yellow, the lip streaked with 
black, small ; sepals linear ; petals smooth ; spur very short ; 
stigma bifid. April and May. I. reniform, serrated, smooth; 
stipules ovate. Stem erect, about two-flowered. Roots creeping. 
Europe, Siberia, &c., 1752. (B. M. 2089 ; F. D. 46.) 

V. Wanda (charming). Jl. white, small, faintly sweet-scented ; 
petals mostly beardless, the lateral ones veined with lilac ; spur 
short. Early spring. I. round-cordate or reniform, minutely 
pubescent. Kootstock creeping. North America, 1802. 

V. calcarata (spurred). Jl. blue or white ; sepals oblong, glan- 
dularly denticulate ; spur awl-shaped, longer than the calyx. 
March to July. I. spathulate-roundish or elongated, crenate ; 
stipules palmatifld or trittd. Stems short, simple, tufted. Root 
fibrous, diffuse. Austria, 1752. A very variable species. 

V. c. albiflora (white-flowered). Jl. white, large. I., stipules 
cut, scarcely ciliated. Stem short. (R. G. 1028.) 

V. c. HaUerl (Haller's). Jl. blue, large. Otherwise like V. i=. 
albiflora. (R. G. 1028.) 

V. canadensis (Canadian), fi., petals white or whitish inside, 
the upper ones mostly tinged with violet beneath, the lateral 
ones bearded ; spur very short ; stigma beakless. May to August. 
I. cordate, pointed, serrated ; stipules ovate-lanceolate, entire. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1783. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 62.) 

V. caniua (canine). Dog Violet. /. blue, lilac, grey, or white, 
gin. to li^in. in diameter ; sepals narrow, acuminate ; spur obtuse ; 
style clavate, hooked. April to August. I. long-petiolate, 
crenate-serrate, narrow ovate-cordate. Europe (Britain), &c. 
Very variable in size, habit, and colour of flower. (F. J>. 2646.) 

V. C. lactea (milky). Jl. grey ; petals narrow, the spur very short. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, rounded or cuneate at base. Rootstock short, 
without runners. Plant very slender. (Sy. En. B. 176, under 
name of V. lactea.) 

V. o, persicSQfolia (Peach-leaved). Jl. pale lilac or white ; spur 
very short. I. oblong-lanceolate, truncate at base ; upper ones 
narrower. Rootstock long, with runners. 

V. capillarls (capillary). Jl. pale blue ; lateral petals densely 
bearded ; spur short, obtuse, greenish ; pedicels axillary, solitary, 
slender, four to six times as long as the leaves. May to August. 
I. petiolate, ovate or ovate-oblong, gin. to iin. long, obtuse at 
base, cuneate-decun-ent, slightly acute at apex, the margins 
remotely glandular-serrated. Stems many, tufted, decumbent, 
leafy. Chili. (F. d. S. 983.) 




Fig. 195. Viola cornuta. 



V. cornuta (horned).* Jl. pale blue ; sepals awl-shaped ; spur 
awl-shaped, elongated and abrupt at the base. May to July. 
I. cordate-ovate, crenate, ciliated ; stipules obliq^uely cordate, 
toothed, ciliated. Stems ascending, diffuse. Root fabrous. Swit- 
zerland and Pyrenees, 1776. Plant tufted. See Figs. 195 and 196. 
(B. M. 791.) B. H. 1871, 9, represents one of the numerous large- 
flowered garden forms, called Perfection. 

V. cucullata (hooded).* /. deep or pale violet-blue or purple, 
sometimes nearly white or variegated with white ; lateral, and 
often the lower, petals bearded ; spur short and thick ; stigma 
slightly beaked or beakless ; scapes 3in. to lOin. high. Early 
spring. ;. long-petiolate, erect, cordate, with a broad sinus, vary- 
ing to reniform and dilated-triangular, smooth or more or less 
pubescent, the sides at the base rolled inwards when young, 
obtusely seiTated. Rootstocks thickly toothed. North America, 
1762. A very variable species. See Fig. 197. (B. M. 1795 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 298.) There is a variegated form in culti- 
vation. 



Viola — continued. 

V. C. palmata (palmate-leaved). I. variously three to seven- 
cleft or parted, or the earlier ones entire on the same plant. 
(B. M. 535, under name of V. palmata.) 

V. dentata (toothed). A synonym of V. sagittata. 

V. eriocarpa (wooUy-fraited). A form of F. pubsscens. 

V. flabellata (tan-like). A synonym of V. pedata. 

V. flabellifolla (fan-leaved). A synonym of V. pedata. 




Fig. 196. Flowers ov Viola cornuta. 



V, hederacea (Ivy-like).* Jl. blue, rarely white, usually small, 
but sometimes Jin. broad ; petals glabrous, or the lateral ones 
slightly pubescent inside ; spur reduced to a slight concavity. 
July. I. reniform, orbicular, or spatbulate, usually less than 
^in., but in very luxuriant specimens lin. to l^in., broad, entire 
or toothed. Australia, 1823. Plant tufted, halt-hardy. (H. E. P. 
iii. 225 ; L. B. C. 1133.) SYNS. Erpetion hederacewm, E. renijorme 
(S. B. F. G. 170). 

V. Mrta (hairy). Jl. inodorous or faintly scented ; spur long and 
hooked ; bracts lower on the peduncle ; anther spurs lanceolate. 
April to June. I. narrower and more triangular, with deeper 
crenatures and a shallower sinus ; hairs of petiole more spreading. 
Otherwise like V. odorata. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 
172.) 

V. lactea (milky). A form of V. canina. 

V. lanceolata (lance-leaved). Jl. white, small ; petals beardless, 
the lower ones veined with lilac. Early spring. I. lanceo- 
late, erect, blunt, tapering into a long-margined petiole, almost 
entire. Rootstock creeping. North America, 1759. (L. B. C. 
211 ; S. B. F. G. 174.) 

V. montana (mountain-loving). Jl. white, at length bluish ; 
spur conical, truncate, straight, greenish, shorter than the sepals ; 
stigma papillose, slightly reflexed. May to July. (., lower ones 
cordate, upper ones ovate, acute ; petioles margined ; stipules 
oblong, toothed or incised. Stem simple, erect, h. 1ft. Europe 
and Siberia, 1683. (B. M. 1595.) 

V. m. Ruppii (Ruppius'). I. cordate or lanceolate. Stems pro- 
cumbent. (A. F. P. iii. 26 and L. B. C. 686, under name of 
V. Ruppii.) 

V. Munbyana (Munby's).* Jl. violet or yellow, large, one to 
three from the lower axils ; spur straight, nearly twice exceeding 
the calyx ; peduncle erect, long-exceeding the leaves. Spring. 
I. ovate-cordate, obtuse, obtusely crenate, glabrous, or the 
margins slightly cUiated. Stems procumbent. Algiers. A pretty 
species, lutea is a yellow-flowered form. 

V. odorata (odorous).* Sweet Violet. Jl. blue, white, or red- 
purple, fragTant ; lateral petals with or without a tuft of hairs ; 
spur nearly straight, short, obtuse ; anther spurs linear-oblong ; 
style hooked ; stigma oblique ; bracts about the middle of the 
peduncle. March to May. I. deeply cordate at base, the sinus 
closed ; stipules glandular ; petioles deflexed-hairy, Rootstock 
short, scarred, with very long runners. Europe (Britain), &c. 
(B. M. PI. 25 ; Sy. En. B. 171.) 

V. o. alba (white). Jl. white. 

V. o. pallida-plena (pale double). Neapolitan Violet. Jl. pale 
lavender, double, very sweet-scented. 

V, o. permixta (confused), d. pale, scentless. Runners not 
rooting. 

V. o, sepincola (hedge-loving). Jl. dark, scentless. Runners 
rooting. More hairy than the type. 
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V, palmata (palmate). A variety of V. cucuUata. 

v. palustris (marsh-loving). Jl. white or lilac, ^in. in diameter, 
scentless ; sepals obtuse ; lateral petals almost glabrous ; spur 
short, obtuse ; stigma obliquely truncate. April to July. I. cor- 
date-reniform, slightly crenate, enlarging after flowering ; stipules 
glandular. Rootstocli white, scaly, subterranean, creeping; 
runners short, leafless. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 170.) 

V. pedata (pedate-leaved).* ft. usually bright blue, sometimes pale 
or even white, very large ; petals all glabrous, the spur very short ; 
stigma large and thick, margined, obliquely truncate. May and 
June. I. pedately about seven-parted, firm ; leaflets linear- 
lanceolate, entire or incisely three-toothed at the summit, some- 



Viola — continued. 
abruptly narrowed at base. 
(B. M. 5004 ; F. d. S. 2426.) 



California, 1856., Half-hardy. 



V. prsemorsa (bitten). Jl. yellow, rather large ; lower petal 
veined with brown, emarginate ; spur very short ; peduncles 
mostly shorter than the leaves. Spring. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
repandly denticulate or nearly entire; stipules entire. Stems 
erect, short. North America, 1828. Plant usually densely hirsute. 
(B. E. 1254.) 

V. putoescens (downy), ft. yellow, the lower petals veined with 
purple ; spur extremely short. Spring and early summer. I, very 
broadly cordate, toothed, somewhat pointed ; stipules large, 
ovate or ovate-lanceolate. Stems simple, erect, naked below, two 




Fig. 197. Leaves and Flowers of Viola cucullata. 



times very narrow and laciniate; stipules ciliated. Rhizome 
thick. North America, 1759. See Fig. 198. (A. B. R. 153; B. M. 
89 ; F. M. 350 ; L. B. C. 536 ; S. B. F. G. 69). Syns. V. flabeliifolia 
(L. B. C. 777), r. fiabelUta (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 247). 
V. p. atropurpurea (dark purple). Jl. dark purple ; pistil 

?ubescent. I., segments cuneate, incisecl. (F. d. S. 1361 ; R. G. 
110, f. a.) 

Vi p. bioolor (two-coloured).* A very handsome variety, with the 
two upper petals deep violet, and, as it were, velvety, like a 
Pansy. 

V. pedunculata (pedunculate).* ft. deep yellow, large ; petals 
broadly obovate, the two upper ones with conspicuous claws, tlie 
lateral ones bearded at the base ; spur very short ; peduncles 
twice or thrice as long as the leaves. Spring. I. rhombic-ovate, 
scarcely lin. long, rather thick, coarsely and obtusely toothed. 



to four-leaved above, h. 6in. to 
Plant softly pubescent. (I,. B. C. 

V. p. erlocarpa (woolly-fruited). 

variety, 1ft. to 2ft. high, with 

S. B. F. G. 102, under name of V. 
v. pyroIsefoUa (Pyrola-leaved). j 

petals densely bearded within ; ! 

emarginate at apex. January. 

cordate ; stipules fringed at apex, 

665.) 



12in. North America, 1772 
1249; S. B. F. G. 223.) 
A stout and more pubescent 
woolly pods. (B. E. 390; 

criocarpa.) 

I. yellow : sepals acuminate ; 

jpur short, obtuse ; stamens 

I. ovate, sometimes loosely 

Patagonia, 1851. (F. d. S. 



V. Rivlniana (Rivinus').* A form of F. siiloatiea. 

V. rothomagensls (Eouen).* ft. bright blue, the side petals and 
lip striped with black ; spur tubular, obtuse, shorter than the 
sepals ; bracts near the flower, lanceolate, with a tooth on each 
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side. April to August. I. ovate, tlie lower ones somewhat 
cordate, crenate, fringed; stipules plnnatifld, rather lyrate. 
Stems zigzag, branched, diffuse. Root rather fusiform. France 
and Belgium, 1781. Plant hispid or pilose. (B. M. 1498.) 

V. rotundifoUa (round-leaved). Jl. yellow ; lateral petals 
bearded and marked with brown lines ; spur very short. Early 
spring. I, round-ovate, cordate, slightly crenate, lin. broad at 
flowering time, increasing in the summer to 3in. or 4in., then 
lying flat on the ground, shining above. Bootstock creeping. 
North America, 1800. 

V. Ruppll (Ruppius'). A variety of V. montana. 

V. sagittata (arrow-leaved), fl. purple-blue, rather large ; lateral, 
or occasionally all, petals bearded ; spur short and thick ; stigma 
beaked. Spring and early summer. I, on small and margined, 
or the later ones on naked, petioles, varying from oblong- 
cordate to hastate, sagittate, oblong-lanceolate, or ovate, den- 
ticulate, sometimes cut-toothed near the base. North America, 
1775. Plant smoothish or hairy. (L. B. C. 1*71.) Syn. V. den- 
tata (L. B. C. 1485). 

V. s. emarglnata (emarginate). fi., petals emarginate- or bi- 
dentate. I. almost triangular, lacerate-toothed near the base. 

V. Selkirkil (Selkirk's). Jl. pale violet ; spur very large, almost 
as long as the petals, thickened at the end. Spring and early 
summer. I. round-cordate, crenate, ^in. to l^in. long, minutely 
hairy above, and having a deep, narrow sinus ; petioles (and 
scapes) lin. to 2in. long. Bootstock filiform, fibrous-rooted. 
North America, 1873. A small and delicate plant. (B. G. 752.) 
Syn. 7. umbrosa. 

V. Striata (striated), ft. cream-coloured or white ; lateral petals 
bearded, the lower ones striped with purplish lines ; spur rather 
thick, much shorter than the petals ; stigma beaked. April to 
October. I. cordate, finely serrated, often acute ; stipules large, 
oblong-lanceolate, strongly fringed - toothed. Stems angular, 
ascending, 6in. to lOin. high. North America, 1772. 

V. suavis (sweet). Bussian Violet, ft. pale blue, white at the 
base, sweet-scented ; sepals obtuse ; four upper petals narrowest, 
the lower one emarginate, the two lateral ones with a hairy line ; 
stigma hooked, naked. March to May. I. reniform-cordate, 
crenate, pubescent. Stolons long, creeping and rooting. Tauria, 
1820. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 126.) 




Fig. 198. ViOLk pedata. 



V. sylvatica (sylvan). Wood Violet, ft. bluish-purple or lilac, 
on axillary branches from a radical rosette ; base of sepals much 
produced in fruit; spur short, broad, compressed, furrowed, 
usually pale. March to July. ;. broadly ovate-cordate ; stipules 
lanceolate, acute, fimbriated or toothed. Bootstock short. 
Europe (Britain). Plant glabrous. 

V. s. Relchenbachiana (Beichenbach's). ft. paler, smaller, 
and earlier than in the species ; spur longer ; sepals scarcely 
produced in fruit. (Sy. En. B. 174.) 

V. s. Blvinlana (Bivinus'). ft- bluish-purple or lilac, scent- 
less Jin. to lin. across; petals obovate-oblong, the losvest 
much broader than the others ; peduncles long, with two small 
bracts. Late summer. I., lower ones as broad as (or broader 
than) long ; upper ones a little nai-rower than long. (Sy. En. 
B. 173, under name of V. Riviniana.) 

v. tricolor (three-coloured).* Heartease ; Pansy, fl. iin. to 
liin. in diameter ; sepals with large auricles ; petals purple, 



Viola — continued. 

whitish, or golden-yellow, sometimes particoloured ; stigma 
capitate, excavated. May to September. I. long-petiolate, ovate- 
oblong or lanceolate, lin. to l^in. long, lyrate, coarsely and 
remotely crenate-serrate ; stipules iin. to iin. broad. Stem 4in. 
to 18in. long, branched, erect or ascending, angular, flexuous. 




Fig. 199. Viola tricolor. 



Bootstock none. Europe (Britain), &c. See Fig. 199. (Sy. En. B. 
178.) In addition to the two most popular names above mentioned, 
the following are applied to this species : Call-me-to-you, Fancy, 
Flamy, Garden Gate, Herb Trinity, Jump-up-and-kiss-me, Kiss- 
me, Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate, Live-in-idleness, Love-in-idleness, 
Pink-of-my-John, Three-faces-under-a-hood, Tickle-my-fancy. 

V. t. arvensls (fleld-loving). fl. white or yellowish ; petals 
usually shorter than the sepals, or wanting. Stem elongated, 
branched. (Sy. En. B. 179.) 

V. t. Curtlsii (Curtis'), fl. blue, purple, or yellow ; petals spread- 
ing, rather longer than the sepals. Bootstock branched, stoloni- 
ferous, tufted. (Sy. En. B. 180.) 

V, t. lutea (yellow). Mountain Vine. fl. blue, purple, or yellow ; 
petals spreading, much longer than the sepals. Rootstock 
branched. Branches slender, with short stems and underground 
runners. (Sy. En. B. 181.) 

V. umbrosa (shade-loving). A synonym of V. Selkirkii. 

V. variegata (variegated-leaved), fl. pale violet ; spur cylin- 
drical, straight, as long as the sepals. May and June. I. cordate- 
ovate or roundish, violaceous below, obscurely green above, white 
at the veins, and rather hispid (in fruit-bearing plants large and 
almost glabrous) ; stipules lanceolate, denticulated. Root rather 
hard, sub-divided. Dahuria, 1817. (B. G. 1852, 20.) 

VIOLACEOUS. Violet-coloured. 

VIOLAIMIi2!. A natural order of broadly- dispersed 
herbs or shrubs, the former plentiful in temperate regions, 
the latter more numerous in the tropics. Flowers herm- 
aphrodite, rarely polygamous, axillary, solitary or in 
cymes, racemes, or panicles ; sepals five, imbricated, rarely 
persistent ; petals five, hypogynous or slightly peri- 
gynons, unequal or sub-equal, imbricated, often twisted; 
perfect stamens five ; anthers erect ; pedicels usually 
bibracteolate. Fruit a capsule, often opening elastioaUy 
by as many seed-bearing valves as there are placentas ; 
or an indehisoent berry. Leaves alternate or rarely 
opposite, simple, entire or rarely laoiniate ; stipules leafy 
or small, in the shrubby species generally deciduous. 
The order embraces twenty-one genera, and about 240 
species, many of which are well known in gardens. 
Examples : HymenantJiera, Sauvagesia, Viola. 

VIOLET. See Viola. 

VIOLET, ADDEK'S. A name applied to Goodyera 
pubescens (which see). 

VIOLET, BOG. A name given to the species of 
Pinguicula. 

VIOLET, CANATHIAIT. A common name for 
Gentiaua Pneumonanthe (which see). 
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VIOLET, CAFE. A name frequently applied to 
lonidium capense (which see). 

VIOLET, CORN. See Specularia Hybrida. 

VIOLET, SAME'S. See Kesperis matronalis. 

VIOLET, DOCr. See Viola caniua. 

VIOLET, DOG'S-TOOTH. See ErTthroiiiiun 
dens-canis. 

VIOLET, FALSE. A common name for Dalibarda 
repens (now included under Rubus as B. Dalibarda). 



VIOLET, FOREIGN'. 
VIOLET, FRINGED. 



Schweiggera. 
Thysanotus. 



VIOLET FUNGI. Violets are liable to the attacks 
of several species of Fungi, which grow 'on the stems 
and leaves, and on the sepals and petals of the flowers. 

Vrocystis Violw causes the stems and leaves of Viola 
odorata, and of other Violets, to become greatly thickened 
and distorted. After a time, the epiderm on the swellings 
is torn here and there, and displays the dark masses of 
spores. Each spore consists of a large central cell 
(which, on germinating, forms a slender mycelium tube), 
and an outer layer or coat of smaller cells. 

Puccinia Violae is of very frequent occurrence on the 
leaves and petioles of many Violets, including the common 
wild species and most of the cultivated ones. It appears, 
in early summer, in the form of Cluster Cups {.^cidium 
Violoe), and is then easily recognisable by the small, yellow 
cups thickly dotted over reddish-orange, swollen patches. 
Each cup has a nearly white margin of little teeth, 
formed by the torn edges of the burst outer coat (peri- 
dium), which incloses a multitude of minute, orange- 
yellow spores. Afterwards, the cups are replaced by 
small, brown, powdery masses, irregularly scattered, 
or in circles, composed of rounded or oval, prickly, 
brown, one-celled, stalked spores, and of the true Puccinia 
spores, each on a rather long stalk, brown, and made up 
of two cells end to end. 

Another Puccinia that grows on Violets is P. mgra. 
This species greatly weakens or kills V. cornuta, and 
has also been found on V, lutea. Its JEcidium has 
been named j®. depauperans, from its weakening (or 
depauperating) effect on the host-plants. It may be dis- 
tinguished from JS. Violce by the cups being scattered, 
and not grouped on thickened spots. The two also differ 
in microscopic peculiarities of their spores. 

Puccinia Fergussoni grows on the leaf-stalks and leaves 
of F. palustris, producing thickenings of the tissues, over- 
grown by the brown, two-celled spores. This Fungus 
is not known to have more than this single form of 
spore. 

Not unfrequently, the leaves of Violets show dis- 
coloured spots, which, on examination with the micro- 
scope, are found to be due to the presence of species of 
Ramularia (K. agrestis and R. lactea), or of Oercospora 
(0. Violce), &c. These are minute Moulds, and bear 
elongated, multicellular, transparent or brown spores, on 
the tips of slender stalks. Or such spots may be dotted 
over with the small, dark perithecia of Lcestadia Violce, 
one of the Sphairiacew, which has eight oval, uniceUnlar 
spores in each aseus. 

Of all the Fungi that occur on Violets, the most de- 
structive are Puccinia cegra, P. Violoe, and Urocystis Violoe ; 
though the others also may cause considerable disfigure- 
ment. These all grow within the tissues of the plants, 
the only parts pushed to the surface being the organs 
of reproduction. It is therefore of little use to attempt 
to cure diseased plants, the interior of which must be 
fuU of the Fungi; and it is advisable to remove and 
burn the plants, to prevent the spread of disease to 
previously healthy specimens. 



VIOLET, MERCURY'S. An old name for Cam- 
panula Medium. 

VIOLET, SFURLESS. See Erpetion hederacea. 

VIOLET, TONGUE. A common name for 
Scliweiggeria (which see). 

VIOLET, WATER. See Hottonia palustris. 

VIORXA. See Clematis Viorna. 

VIFER GOURD. See Trichosanthes augniina. 

VIPER'S BUGLOSS. See Echinm. 

VIPER'S GRASS. See Scorzonera hispanica. 

VIRAYA. A synonym of Waitzia (which see). 

VIREYA. Included under Rhododendron. 

VIRGATE. Twiggy; produoingmany weak branches; 
wand-shaped; slender, straight, and erect. 

VIRGILIA (named in honour of the poet Virgil). 
Okd. Leguminosce. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
greenhouse tree, requiring culture similar to that recom- 
mended for Viminaria. 

V. capensis (Cape). Jl. rosy-purple, Jin. long ; calyx silky, 
widely campanulate, shortly two-lipped ; standard orbicular, 
strongly reflexed ; racemes lateral, longer than the leaves, many- 
flowered. July. I. six to ten-jugate, exstipulate ; leaflets linear- 
oblong, mucronate, nearly lin. long, with slightly revolute 
margins, the young ones silky on both sides, the old ones glabrous 
and glossy above. South Africa, 1767. (B. M. 1590.) Syk. 
Podalyrla capensis (A. B. R. 347). 
V. lutea (yellow). A synonym of Cladrastis tinctoria. 

VIRGINIAN COWSLIP. See Mertensia vir- 
ginica. 

VIRGINIAN CREEPER. See Ampelopsis quiu- 
quefolia. 

VIRGINIAN DATE PALM. See Diospyros 
Tirginiana. 

VIRGINIAN SILK. A common name for Peri- 
ploca graeca (which see). 

VIRGINIAN' STOCK. 



VIRGIN'S BOWER. 



3 Malcolmia maritima. 
Clematis. 



VIRGULARIA A synonym of Gerardia (which 
see). 

VIRIDESCENT. Greenish ; turning green. 

VIROLA. Included under Myristica. 

VISCARIA. Included under Lychnis (which see). 

VISCID, VISCOUS. Clammy; sticky from a tena- 
cious coating or secretion. 

VISCUM (the old Latin name used by Virgil and 
Pliny, akin to the Greek Ixos). Mistletoe. Okd. Loran- 
thacecB. A. genus comprising nearly thirty species of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy shrubs, parasitic on trees, 
inhabiting the temperate and warmer regions of the globe. 
Flowers dioecious or monoecious, at the axils or nodes, 
or at the tips of the branches, three to five in a fascicle 
or rarely solitary, the fascicles sessile or rarely on short 
peduncles; perianth tube in the male flowers very short 
and solid, in the females aduate with the ovary, the limb 
three or four-parted; bracts often small. Berry one- 
seeded, naked or crowned with the perianth. Leaves 
sometimes flat and rather thick, sometimes reduced to 
minute teeth or scales. V. album, the common Mistletoe, 
has been associated with many superstitions from the 
most ancient times, and has been highly extolled for its 
medicinal virtues. It is, however, now excluded from the 
Pharmacopoeias. " The origin of the modern custom con- 
nected with Mistletoe is not very clear. Like many other 
customs, its original significance is only guessed at. If 
known, perhaps the innocent merriment now associated 
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VisoTUU — continued. 
with the plant would be exchanged for a feeling of stern 
disapproval, and the Mistletoe would be banished from 
our homes. . . . Mistletoe may be made to grow on the 
Apple and other trees, by cutting a notch in the bark on 
the nnder- surface of a braucli, and carefully inserting the 
seed therein. Two precautions are especially needed — 
one is to place the seed in such a position that the embryo 
shall be directed towards the trunk of the tree, and the 
other is to avoid crushing the seed. The Apple is the 
tree on which the Mistletoe grows most abundantly. The 
orchards in Herefordshire are greatly infested with this 
parasite, which, however, has a value of its own, for it 
appears that upwards of one hundred tons 
of Mistletoe are annually forwarded to 
London and other large towns from that 
county alone, for Christmas decorations. 
Some sorts of Apples are preferred to others 
for its growth, and, singularly enough, 
it is rarely, if ever, found on the Pear- 
tree. Next in frequency to the Apple, 
the Mistletoe prefers the Poplars, though 
it is not found on the Lombardy Poplar. 
Hawthorns, Limes, Maples, and the Moun- 
tain Ash, are all favourite habitats for 
the plant. It has been found on the 
Cedar of Lebanon and on the Larch, but 
rarely upon the Oak. Dr. Bull, in a 
paper in the ' Journal of Botany ' (ii. 73), 
only mentions seven authentic instances 
of the growth of Mistletoe on the Oak 
in this country " (Dr. Masters). The ripe 
fruits may be crushed on young branches 
of Apple or Thorn trees, and the viscid 
pulp soon hardens and affords protection 
to the seed, as well as suf&cient resistance 
to allow it, when germinating, to pierce 
the bark. To prevent birds from disturb- 
ing the seeds after being placed in posi- 
tion, it is necessary to cover with thin 
canvas, or some such material. 

V. album (white). Common Mistletoe, fi. 
green, ternate, inconspicuous. March to May. 
fr. white, nearly iin. in diameter, ovoid or 
globose, viscid. I. opposite or in whorls of 
three, Iin. to 3in. long, obovate-lauceolate, 
obtuse, five to seven - nerved. Branches 
terete, dichotomous, knotted, h. 1ft. to 
Mt. Europe (Britain), &c. Shrub yellowish- 
green, glabrous. (F. D. x. 1657 ; Sy. En. B. 
6J5.) 

VISIANIA. A synonym of Iiigfus- 
tmm (which see). 

VISMIA (named in honour of M. de 
Visme, a merchant of Lisbon). Stn. 
Acrossanthes. Oed. Hypericineoe. A 
genus embracing upwards of twenty 
species of stove trees or shrubs, mostly 
tropical American, four being found in 
Western tropical Africa. Flowers yellow 
or whitish ; sepals five ; petals five, often 
villous above; stamens in five groups; 
cymes terminal, sometimes few-flowered, 
sometimes paniculately many-flowered. 
Berry indehisoent. Leaves entire, often 
ample and tomentose or canescent be- 
neath, gland-dotted, rarely highly glabrous. The under- 
mentioned species, which are all that call for mention 
in this work, thrive in a compost of loam and peat, and 
may be increased by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
beU glass, in heat. All are shrubs. 

V elabra (smooth), fl., calyx ovate-oblong, obtuse, glabrous ; 
oanicle loose. July. I. elUptic-lanceoIate, glabrous on short, 
compressed petioles. Branchlets compressed, h. bit. Feru, 
182*. 

Vol. IV. 



Vismia — continued. 

V, guianensis (Guiana). American Gamboge or Gutta-Gum 
Tree. Ji. corymbose ; calyx villous. August. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, dilated at base, glabrous above, rufescent beneath ; 
petioles short. Stems quadrangular. A. 8ft. Guiana, 1824. 

V. gulneensls (Guinea). Jl., calyx ovate-lanceolate; corolla 
gliibrous ; panicle spreading. May. I. ovate-lanceolate, acute, 
softly dotted beneath ; petioles slender. Stems terete ; branches 
divaricate, h. bit. Guinea, 1823. 

VISITEA (called after a Lisbon merchant named Visne, 
who was interested in botany). Oed. TernstrOmiacece. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a greenhouse, ever- 
green tree, with the habit and inflorescence of Eurya 
(which see for culture). 




Fig. 200, Flowering Branchlet of Visnea Mocanera. 



V. Mocanera (so named by Linnseus on account of the fruit 
being supposed by some authors to have been the Mocan, which 
was made into a liind of syrup, and largely employed by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands). Jl. rather small, 
sub-sessile ; sepals much imbricated ; petals connate at base ; 
stamens numerous. March, fr. baccate, indehiscent. I. smooth, 
alternate, elliptic or lanceolate. Canary Islands and Madeira, 
1815. See Fig. 200. (R. H. 1882, p. 212.) 



VITELLABIA. 



A synonym of IiUCTlllia (which 
2 B 
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TITISX (the old Latin name used by Pliny for this 
or some similar shrub). Stns. iMnia, Nephrandra, 
Psilogyne, Wallrothia (of Both). Okd. Verbenacew. A 
genus comprising about sixty species of stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy trees or shrubs, broadly dispersed over the 
warmer regions of the globe, a few extending to temperate 
Asia and South Europe. Flowers white, blue, violet, or 
yellowish, in variously-disposed cymes ; calyx five-toothed 
or cleft, or rarely three-oleffc; corolla tube straight or 
slightly incurved, usually short, the limb oblique, spread- 
ing, sub-bilabiate, five-cleft, the lower lobe largest ; 
stamens four, didynamous; bracts small or rarely longer 
than the calyx. Leaves opposite, often digitately com- 
pound, rarely one-foliolate or simple ; leaflets three to 
seven, petiolulate, entire or toothed. A selection of the 
best-known species is given below. V. Agnus-castus 
succeeds in any common, tolerably dry soil, and may be 
increased by cuttings, inserted in similar soil, under a 
glass, in autumn. A compost of loam and peat is most 
suitable for the stove and greenhouse species, which may 
be multiplied by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, those of the stove kinds in heat. 




Fig. 201. Flower of Vitex Agnus-castus. 



V. Agnns-castUS (classical name).* Chaste-tree ; Hemp-tree ; 
Monk's Pepper-tree; Tree of Chastity, fl. pale lilac; cymes 
sub-sessile, in glomerate whorls : panicles terminal or axillary. 
August. I. long-petiolate, mostly five-foliolate ; leaflets lanceolate, 
acuminate, attenuated at base, entire or sometimes cut-serrated, 
whitish beneath, h. 6ft. South Europe, 1670. Shrub, hardy 
in the South of England. See Fig. 201. (S. F. G. 609.) 

v. bicolor (two-coloured). A synonym of V. Negundo. 

V. blgnonioldes (Bignonla-like). fl. blue; cymes somewhat 
head-hke, on peduncles 2in. to Sin. long. June. (. petiolate, 
five-foliolate ; leaflets oblong, acuminate-cuspidate, narrowed at 
base, entire, 2in. or more long, glabrous, sub-equal; common 
petiole liin. or more long. h. 8ft. Venezuela, 1826. Stove tree. 

V. Doniana (Don's). Black Plum. fl. disposed in a moderate- 
sized panicle. I. flve-foliolate, obovate. Sierra Leone. A large, 
stove tree. 




Fig. 202. Leaf of Vitex ilicifolia. 



V. lllclfolla (Holly-leaved), fl. in axiUary cymes, longer than 
the leaves, on long peduncles, trichotomously branched 
rusty-pubescent. Summer. ;. simple, very shortly petiolate 
broadly oval, sub-acute at apex, acute or cordate-emarginate at 
base, very slenderly reticulate-veined ; margins sinuate-toothed 
the teeth spiny. West Indies. Stove shrub. See Fig. 202 
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V. Lindenl (Linden's).* fl. pale lilac, streaked with red inside 
the tube, shortly pediceuate or sessile, in three to six-flowered, 
pedunculate, axillary cymes ; corolla tube thrice exceeding the 
calyx, the limb flat, two-lipped, the upper lip of two smaller, 
the lower of three larger, rounded lobes. May. I. digite.tely 
three to five-foliolate, on slender petioles ; leaflets sessile, elliptic 
or elliptic-obovate, abruptly acuminate, pale green, glabrous. 
Branches spreading ; branchlets and inflorescence hoary-pubes- 
cent. Columbia, 1876. Stove shrub or small tree. (B. M. 
6230.) 

V. Negundo (Negundo). fl. purple ; corolla Jin. to iin. long ; 
panicles terminal, closely white-tomentose. June. L three to 
five-foliolate ; leaflets lanceolate, entire or crenate, glabrate 
above, white-tomentose beneath, h. 4ft. India, 1812. Stove 
shrub or small tree, closely allied to V. trifolia. Syn. V. 
bieolor. 

V. N. Incisa (cut-leaved).* I., leaflets crenate-seirate or sub- 
pinnatifid. India, China, &c. Greenhouse. (B. M. 364, under 
name of V. Negtmdo.'} 

V. trifolia (three-leafleted). Indian Wild Pepper, fl. varying 
from lavender to blue ; corolla tomentose, iin, to iin. long ; 
panicles Iin. to 4in. long, oblong, white-tomentose, often leafy at 
base. July. I. simple and trifoliolate ; leaflets sessile, obovate 
or obovate-oblong, entire, Iin. to 3in. long, sub-obtuse, glabrate 
above, clothed beneath with matted, scarcely stellate hairs. 
h, 4ft. India, Polynesia, &c., 1739. Stove shrub or small tree. 
(B. M. 2187.) 

V. t. varlegata (variegated), ft. violet-purple. I. opposite, with 
white margins. South Sea Islands, 1876. A slender, greenhouse 
shrub, with downy branches. 

VITICASTKUK. A synonym of Spbenodesma 

(which see). 

VITICELIiA. A common name for Clematis 

Viticella (which see). 

VITICUIiOSI!. Sarmentaceous ; furnished with vine- 
like twigs or suckers (viticulas). 

VITIS (the old Latin name used by Yirgil, &o., per- 
haps from vieo, to bind; in allusion to its clinging 
character). Yine. Anypelopsis and Oissus are here 
included by Bentham and Hooker, but for garden purposes 
these are kept distinct in this work. Obd. AmpeVidex. 
A vast genus (about 230 species) of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, tendrilled, sarmentose, often tall-climbing shrubs, 
mostly found in tropical and sub-tropical regions, but rare 
in tropical America. Flowers small, umbellate, cymose, 
paniculate, racemose or spicate, ebracteate, sometimes 
polygamous ; calyx four or five-toothed or lobed ; petals 
and stamens four or five ; peduncles leaf-opposed or very 
rarely axillary, often near the tips of the branchlets. 
Berries ovoid or globose, one or two-celled ; cells one 
or two-seeded. Leaves simple or compound, very rarely 
bipinnate ; leaflets entire, serrated or dentate, sometimes 
pellucid-dotted. The Grape Vine (F. vinifera) has been 
cultivated since the days of Noah, and is supposed to 
have been introduced into this country by the Romans. 
Its principal products are : Wine, vinegar, brandy, raisins, 
and currants. The hardy species of Vitis are admirably 
grow up trees, or over strong-growing shrubs; also for 
trailing over massive rookwork, or along on the ground. 
They usually grow strong in good, loamy soU, and, con- 
sequently, require considerable space. The foliage is 
very ornamental at all times, particularly when changing 
colour in autumn. Vines requiring indoor treatment 
may be planted out, or grown in large pots, and trained 
to rafters, or a trellis. Propagation is easily effected by 
cuttings, inserted in pots, and placed in a close propa- 
gating-frame. Eipened wood, of the previous year's 
growth, will, in most, if not all, cases, root in a similar 
way to the Grape Vine ; and, as the plants are gross 
feeders, they do best in a rich, loamy soil, with some 
manure intermixed. See also 'Vine. 

V. aestivalis (summer).* American Summer Grape, fl. with a 
Mignonette-like scent. May and June, fi: black, with a bloom, 
small, pleasant, ripe in October ; fertile panicles long and 
slender, compound. I. simple, rounded and cordate, often 
variously lobed, woolly beneath, smoothish when old. h. 20ft 
North America, 1556. Hardy climber. 
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Vitis — continued. 

V. albo-nitens (shining white). I. oval-oblong, acuminate, cordi- 
form at the base, shining on the upper side and suffused with 
a brilliant, silvery-white tone of colour. Brazil, 1871. Stove 
climber. Syn. Cissm albo-nitens. 

V, amazonlca (Amazon). I. lar^e, oval, acuminate, smooth, 
glaucous, red beneath, with the veins silvery above ; young ones 
almost linear, their veins very strongly marked. Amazon, 1866. 
A pretty, stove climber. Syn. Cissus amazonica, 

V. ajitarotica (Antarctic). Kangaroo Vine. Jl. tomentose- 
pubescent ; cymes dense, broadly corymbose, shorter than the 
petioles. July. fr. globular. I. simple, petiolate, ovate or 
oblong, mostly acuminate and slightly cordate, 3in. to 4in. by 
IMn. to 2in., entire, sinuate or irregularly toothed, rather firm or 
almost coriaceous. Australia, 1790. Tail, gi'eenhouse climber. 
Syn. Cisstts antarctica (B. M. 2488). 

V. Bainesii (Baines'). fi. on glandular pedicels, cymose ; 
peduncles terminal, as long as the stem. July. I. ternate, 
rather shortly petiolate (the lower ones sometimes simple) ; 
leaflets ovate or oblong, unequally serrated, penniveined ; 
stipules twin. Trunk turnip-like, lift, in circumference, /i. 
4itt. Western tropical Africa, 1864. A dwarf, glaucous, succu- 
lent, stove tree. (B. M. 5472.) 




Fig. 203. Branchlet of Vitis Davidiana. 



V. capriolata (tendrilled). Jl. on pedicels Jin. to im. long ; 
cymes axillary or terminating in short, lateral branches, pe- 
dunculate ; peduncles conspicuously bracteate. fr. black, globose, 
two to four-seeded, the size of a currant. I. five-foliolate ; petioles 
IMn. to 2iin. long ; leaflets liin. to 3in. by Jin. to liin.; lan- 
ceolate or narrowly ovate or sub-ovate, acute or sub-acummate, 
bristly-serrate in the notches. Temperate Himalayas. Hardy, 
with the protection of a wall, in the South of England. 

V. chontalensls (Chontales). A. scarlet, disposed in compound 
cymes. December. I. trifoliolate, of a lovely green; lateral 
leaflets obliquely ovate, acuminate, terminal one elliptic, all 
toothed. Branchlets angular. Chontales Mountains, Nicaragua, 
1869. An elegant, glabrous, stove climber. Syn. Ctssus chonta- 

V. Cirrhosa (tendrilledV Jl. minute, in dense cymes. I digi- 
tately three to seven-foliolate ; leaflets succulent, sub-sessile, 
obovate, remotely dentate-serrate, quite .glabrous in cultivation 
Stems long, weak, brittle, fleshy, furnished with long, bifld 
tendrils. South Africa. 1866. A straggling, glabrescent or 
pilose, greenhouse shrub. 



Vitis — continued. 

V, cordifolla (cordate-leaved). Chicken, Frost, or Winter 
Grape. Jl. very sweet-scented. May and June. fr. blue or 
black, with a bloom, small, very acerb, ripening after frosts ; 
panicles compound, long and loose. I. thin, not shining, 
cordate, acuminate, sharply and coarsely toothed, obscurely 
three-lobed, smooth or nearly so, and bright green on both 
sides, h. 12ft. North America, 1806. Hardy climber. V. riparia 
(B. M. 2429) is a mere form of this, with broader, cut-lobed 
leaves. 

V. Davidiana (David's). Jl. small. Jr. violet, not edible. I. 
palmately lobed, the margins of the broad lobes toothed ; petioles 
red, long. China. A vigorous -growing, hardy climber, speedily 
covering a large surface. See Kig. 2051 Syns. Cissus Davidiana 
(R. H. 1868. p. 29, f. 2), C. platanifolia, C. rubricauUs. 

V. Endresii (Endres'). I. cordate, deep velvety-green, the veins 
being of a deep purplish-brown. Costa Rica, 1875. A strong- 
growing, stove climber. 

V, gongylodes (rounded). A synonym of F. pterophora. 

V. heterophylla humulifolla (variable-leaved Hop-leaved). 
Turquoise-berried Vine. Jl. minute, sub-umbellate ; cymes on 
slender peduncles, sparingly divided. Jr. of a fine, pale, china- 
blue colour, dotted with black, globular. I. on slender, red 
petioles, three to five-lobed, with a broad sinus at base ; lobes 
acutely serrated, dark green and rugose above, pale beneath, 
with pubescent veins. Stems 2ft. to oft. long. North China and 
Japan, 1868. Hardy climber. (B. M. 5682.) 

V. hypoglauca (glaucous beneath), fl. yellow, minute, but 
pretty, freely produced in axillary cymes. I. digitately five- 
foliolate, oval or oblong, light green above, beautifully glaucous 
beneath when young. Tendrils wanting. Australia. Green- 
house or conservatory shrub. 

V. japOUica (Japanese). ^. green, disposed in panicles. I. com- 
pound ; leaflets five, petiolate, the four lower ones bijugate, 
glabrous, roundish -oval, denticulafcOj the odd or terminal one 
larger, oval-elliptic, acuminate. Japan, 1875. A half-hardy 
climber, of vigorous, quick-grovring habit. Syn. Cissus japonica. 
A variety called Tnarmorata, with broad, yellow blotches on the 
leaves, has sported from this. 

V. javalensis (Javali Mine). Jl. bright scarlet, in compound 
cymes. . I. much handsomer than those of V. chontalensis, simple, 
cordate, acuminate, mucronate-toothed, above green and beau- 
tifully velvety-pubescent, the midrib and veins purplish, below 
glabrous and purplish. Chontales Mountains, Nicaragua, 1869. 
A highly ornamental plant. Syn. Cissus javalensis. 




Fig. 204. Fruiting Branchlet of Vitis Labrusca. 



V. Labrusca (classical name).* American Plum Grape; Isabella 
Grape ; Northern Fox Grape. Ji. Mignonette-scented. June. 
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Vitia — continued. 

fr. dark purple or amber-coloured, large, with a tough, musky 
pulp, ripe in September or October ; fertile panicles compact, 
I. simple, rounded and cordate, variably lobed, rusty-woolly 




Fig. 205. Fruits of Vitis L-ibeusca. 



beneath. Branchlets (and young leaves) very woolly, h. 12ft. 
North America, 1656. Hardy climber. See Figs. 201 and 205. 
(R. G. 765, 1.) Syn. V. Thunbergii (R. G. 42«. 
V, lanata (woolly).* Ji. green, small, forming a thyrsoid, pani- 
culate cyme. May. fr. purple, four-seeded, round, the size of 
a large pea. L cordate-ovate, shortly acuminate, usually 3in. 
to 6in. by l|in. to 3in., sometimes larger, usually softly 
pubescent, but occasionally felted beneath or nearly glabrous. 
Himalayas, 1824. Hardy. The leaves of this species assume a 
beautiful scarlet colour in autumn. 

V. Llndeni (Linden's^. I. bright green, freely mottled with white 
between the veins. Branches terete, tendrilled. United States 
of Colombia, 1871. A smooth, shrubby, greenhouse climber. 
Syn. CissuB Lindeni (I. H. ser. iii. 2). 

V. macropus (gouty-stemmed), fi. four-parted, disposed in a 
rather broad corymb. April and May. .fr. reddish-violet, the 
size of a pea. I. (at first plicate and white-tomentose), long- 
petiolate, the lowest one on the branch tri-, the rest five- 
foliolate ; leaflets ovate-elliptic or obovate, shortly stalked, 
toothed, cobwebby-pubescent. Trunk forming a large bulb, 
bi-tribrachiate, covered with smooth, green bark. h. 1ft. to 
24ft. South Benguela, 1864. A dwarf, stove tree, more curious 
than beautiful. (B. M. 5479.) 

V. planicauUs (flat-stemmed), fi. tour -parted; cymes sub- 
corymbose, with divaricating branches. May and June. 
fr. red (?), the size of a cherry. I. on petioles 4in. to 7in. long ; 
leaflets 5in. to Bin. long, on stalks Jin. to IJin. long, oblong- 
lanceolate, slightly acuminate, obtusely serrated. India, &c. 
A vast, stove, glabrous climber. (B. M. 5685.) 

V. pterophora (wing-bearing).* /., cymes pedunculate, with 
thick, divaricate branchlets. Autumn. I. long-petiolate, trifolio- 
late ; leaflets ample, sessile, rugose-undulated, trapezoid- or 
rhomboid-obovate, acuminate, serrated, with impressed, reticu- 
lated nerves, the terminal one somewhat three-lobed, the 
lateral ones oblique or dimidiate-ovate, with the lower margin 
produced in a lobe ; stipules fuscous-purple, ample. Each branch 
bears at its extremity (after ceasing to grow for the season) 
an elongated, fleshy tuber, 5in. to 6in. long, which finally drops 
oft', and, on reaching the ground, under favourable circumstances, 
forms a new plant. Brazil. A unique, tall-climbing, villous, 
stove plant (B. M. 6803.) Syn. V. gongylodes (G. C. n. s. 
xix., p. 53). 

V. quadrangularls (four-angled), fi. green, in small, shortly- 
stalked, glabrous cymes. Summer, fr., berry globose, red the 
size of a pea, very acrid. I., when present, small, broadly- 
cordato or reniform. Stems glabrous, four-winged, very thick 
and fleshy, greatly contracted at the nodes, generally leafless. 
India, Java, Ac. A curious and interesting, quick-growing 
warm house climber. 

V. riparia (river-bank). A form of V. cordifolia. 

V. striata (striped), fi. greenish, inconspicuous, in cymes oppo- 
site the leaves, fr. reddish, the size of small peas, (.rather 
thick, dark green, digitate ; leaflets sessile, oblanceolate, serrated, 
cuneate at base. Stems and tendrils glabrous. South Brazil and 
Uruguay, 1881. A beautiful, hardy, evergreen climber. 

V. Thunbergii (Thunberg's). A synonym of V. Lairusca. 

V. vinlfera (wine-bearing). Common Grape Vine. ft. in loose 
or crowded, ovate or cylindrical racemes. June and July. 



Vitis — continued. 

fr. purple varying to white and green, watery or fleshy, sweet 
musky, or sour. I. lobed, sinuately toothed, naked or downy. 
South of the Caspian. Hardy climber. (B. M. PI. 66 ; S. F. G. 
242.) See also Vine. 

V. V. amurensis (Amur). I. entire or three to flve-lobed ; young 
leaves woolly on both sides. (R. G. 339.) 

V. vulplna (Fox Grape). BuUace ; Muscadine, fi. densely dis- 
posed in small panicles. May. fr. purplish, without bloom, 
musky, iin. to 3in. in diameter, with a thick and tough skin, 
ripening early in autumn. I. shining on both sides, small, 
rounded, cordate at base, coarsely broad and blunt-toothed, 
seldom lobed. Branchlets minutely warty. North America. 
Hardy climber. 

VITTARIA (from vitta, a riband; alluding to the 
narrow fronds). Including Tceniopais. 0»r. Filices. A 
genus comprising about thirteen species of tropical, stove 
Perns. Fronds grass-like, sub-coriaceous, with free veins. 
Sori in continuous marginal or slightly intra-maiginal 
lines. The species known in gardens are here described. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 

V. elongata (lengthened), fronds 6in. to 18in. long, iin. to iin. 
broad, the point acute or rather blunt, the lower part very 
gradually narrowed to the base ; midrib faint or distinct ; veins 
simple, immersed, sori quite sunk in a marginal groove, with 
two nearly equal lips opening outwards. Himalayas, Australia, 
&c. Syns. V. ensiformis, V. zosteriefolia. 

V. ensiformis (sword-shaped). A synonym of V. elongata. 

V. llneata (lined). Florida Ribbon Fern, fronds bin. to 18in. 
long, iin. to |in. broad, gradually narrowed downwards to a stout, 
compressed stem which passes gradualism into the frond, the 
edges often reflexed ; midrib distinct, raised ; veins immersed, 
parallel, sori in a broad, slightly intra-marginal line in a slight 
furrow, the edge of the frond at flrst wrapped over it. West 
Indies, Guinea Coast, &c., 1793. Syn. Tceniopsis lineata. 

V. scolopendrina (Scolopendrium-like). fronds 1ft. to l^ft. 
long, Jin. to fin. broad, the point acute, the edge entire, the 
lower part very gradually narrowed to the base ; midrib blackish, 
thick, grooved in front below ; veins oblique, fine, parallel, sori 
in broad, continuous, sub-marginal lines, the firm, unaltered edge 
of the frond at first wrapped over it. New Guinea, Ceylon, &c. 
Syn. Tceniopsis scolopendrina. 

V. zostersefolia (Zostera-fronded). A synonym of F. elongata. 

VITTATE. Longitudinally striped. 

VITTMANNIA. A synonym of Willemetia (which 
see). 

VIVIABTIA (named in honour of Domenieo Viviani, 
1772-1840, a professor and botanist of Genoa, &c.) Syn. 
Macrosa. Okd. Geraniacem. A genus embracing about 
eight species of stove or greenhouse herbs, sub-shrubs, or 
small shrubs, inhabiting extra-tropical or sub-tropical 
South America. Flowers regular, sub-fasciculate or 
corymbose-paniculate in the upper axils; calyx of five, 
rarely four, valvate lobes ; petals five, rarely four, 
hypogynous, twisted; stamens ten, rarely eight, free, all 
bearing anthers. Leaves opposite, entire or often crenately 
or deeply toothed, usually snowy-tomentose beneath. It 
is doubtful whether the under-mentioned species are now 
in cultivation. They are, hovrever, pretty, greenhouse 
shrubs, and thrive in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. 
Propagation may be effected by young cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass. 

V. grandifoUa (large-leaved), fi. white or red; pedimcles 
shorter than the leaves. July. I. grey and glandular beneath, 
vrith prominent veins. Branches pubescent, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Chili, 1832. *^ 

V. parvifolla (small-leaved), fi. rose-coloured; peduncles 
shorter than the leaves. July, I. snowy beneath, obscurely 
veined. Branches cobwebby, h. lit. to 2ft. Chili, 1832. 

VIVIANIE2:. A tribe of Geraniacem. 

VOAKSZEIA {Voandxou is said to be the name of 
the plant in Madagascar). Syn. Cryptolobus. Oed. Legu- 
minosce. A monotypic genus. The species is a shortly- 
creeping, stove herb. Its flower-stalks, like those of 
Arachis hypogcea, bend down after flowering, and in- 
crease in length, so that the young pods are pushed 
into the earth, beneath which they ripen. For culture, 
see Axaohis. 
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Voandzeia — continued. 
V. SUbterranea (underground). Bombarra Ground Nut ; Under- 
ground Bean. Jl. pale yellow, partly unisexual, partly perfect ; 
two upper calyx teeth or lobes connate ; standard orbicular ; 
peduncles short, axillary, few-flowered. July, /r., pods irregu- 
larly sub-globose, two-valved. I. long-petiolate, pinnately fri- 
foliolate, stipellate. h. 3in. Tropics, 1823. 



VOCHISIA. 



Vochysia. 



VOCHYA. A synonym of VocHysia (which see). 

VOCHTSIA (Vochy is the Guiana name of V. guian- 
ensis). Sometimes spelt Vochisia. Stns. GuciMaria, 
Strukeria, Vochya. Ord. Vochysiacece. A genus em- 
bracing about forty species of stove shrubs or often tall 
trees, Inhabiting Brazil, Guiana, Eastern Peru, and New 
Grenada. Flowers yeUow, odorous, rather large, in com- 
pound, elongated racemes or panicles ; sepals five, connate 
at base, the posterior one large and often spurred ; petals 
one to three, linear or spathulate, two of them smaller 
than the other ; fertile stamen one ; staminodia two ; 
pedicels bibraeteolate. Leaves decussately opposite or 
whorled, often coriaceous, sometimes prettily veined, as in 
Calophyllum ; stipules small, subulate. Only a couple 
of the species have been introduced. Both are trees, 
thriving in a mixture of loam and peat. They may be 
increased by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. 

V. guianensls (Guiana). Copai-y^-wood. fl,, spur spreading ; 
racemes simple, erect, terminal, dense-flowered. August. 
I. opposite, obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, glabrous on 
both sides, h. 12ft. and upwards. Guiana, 1822. (A. G. i. 6.) 

V. tomentosa (tomentose). fl., racemes terminal, loose, slightly 
nodding. August. I. opposite, oval-oblong, long-acuminate, 
attenuated at base, glabrous above, ferruginous-tomentose 
beneath, h. 2Sft. Guiana, 1826. 

VOCKYSIACEiE. A small natural order of trees, 
often gigantic, with copious, resinous juice, rarely erect, 
sarmentose, or climbing shrubs, confined to tropical 
America. Flowers irregular, hermaphrodite, often large ; 
sepals five, free or connate at base, or rarely adnate to the 
ovary, the two outer ones often smaller, the two anterior 
larger, the posterior often largest, spurred or gibbous at 
base ; petals hypogynous, or inserted on the top of the 
calyx tube, one, three, or rarely five, when one is pro- 
truded between the blade of the anterior sepals, clawed ; 
stamens inserted with the petals, usually fertile, the rest 
imperfect ; filaments usually thick, excrescent, subulate ; 
pedicels jointed and bracteate ; infioresoence variable. 
Fruit usually capsular, rarely a winged samara. Leaves 
opposite, whorled, or alternate, shortly petiolate, coriaceous, 
quite entire ; stipules small, reduced to glands, or wanting. 
Branches usually opposite or whorled. The order em- 
braces seven genera, and about 100 species. Examples : 
Qualea, Trigonia, Vochysia. 

VOHIRIA. A synonym of Voyria (which see). 

VOI^KAIVIIIKIA. A synonym of Clerodeudron 

(which see). 
VOLKMANinA. A synonym of Clerodendron 

(which see). 

VOIiUBIiE. Twining round some support. 

TOITAFA (the Guiana name). Ord. Leguminosas. 
A small genus (about three species) of stove, evergreen 
trees, natives of Guiana, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Macrolobium. Flowers racemose; calyx 
four-cleft, with two opposite, stipitate bracteoles at the 
base; petal one, fiat; stamens three. Leaves unijugate. 
Only one species has been introduced. It thrives m a 
compost of sandy loam and a little peat. Propagation niay 
be effected by ripened cuttings, inserted m sand, under 
a glass, in heat. 
V bifolia (two-leaved), ft. violet; calyx lobes spreading ; 

stamens nearly equalling the corolla; te^^t^ fl«™'«t"''T^7^t 

Mav I., leaflets sessUe, ovate, acummate, oblique ft. 10ft. 

Iffii Tie proper name of this plant is now Macrolobium 

Ufolium. 



VOUAY. A synonym of Geouoma (which see). 

VOYBIA. (Voyra is the Guiana name of one of the 
species). Stns. Sumboldtia (of Necker), Leipliaimos, Lita, 
Vohiria. Oed. Geniiane(B. A genus comprising about 
sixteen species of dwarf, leafless, stove herbs, found 
growing on putrid wood and leaves in tropical America 
and (one species) Africa. Flowers white, yellow, orange, 
or rarely blue or pink, solitary or few in a oymose cluster ; 
calyx tubular or campanulate, four or five-toothed or 
lobed ; corolla salver-shaped, with an elongated tube and 
four or five twisted, spreading lobes ; stamens four or five, 
included ; filaments filiform or very short. Scales minute, 
opposite or the lower ones rarely alternate. The species 
are probably not now in cultivation. 

VKIESIA. Included under TiUaudsia (which see). 

VUIiFIA. Included under Festiica. 



WAAHOO. See Euonymus atropurpureus. 

WACKENDORFIA (named after E. J. Wachendorf, 
1702-1758, a Dutch botanist, professor at Utrecht). Stn. 
Pedilonia. Ord. Ecemodoracece. A small genus (seven 




Fig. 206. Wachendobfu thyksiflora. 
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'Waoh.enSLOr&ar— continued. 

species have been enumerated, but probably not more 
than three are truly distinct as such) of greenhouse or 
half-hardy, tuberous-rooted, perennial herbs, confined to 
South Africa. Flowers in terminal panicles, often villous ; 
perianth yellow, oblique, the tube wanting ; segments 
narrow or obovate-oblong, the outer ones, especially the 
back one, dissimilar to the rest, deourrent to the pedicels ; 
stamens three. Leaves few, ensiform or rarely linear, 
sometimes large, more or leas plicate-veined. Stem erect, 
sometimes thickened at base. A mixture of very sandy 
loam and a little peat is well suited to the requirements 
of Wachendorfias. If planted out in a pit or frame, 
where protection from frost can be ensured, they will 
flower much stronger than if kept in pots. Little or 
no water should be given during the resting season. 
Propagation may be effected by offsets, or by seeds. 
Some of the species will thrive in the open air in the 
South of England if planted in a sheltered position. 

W. brevifolia (short-leavedj. Jl. nodding ; perianth crimson, 
intermixed with tawny-yellow, softly hairy outside ; raceme 
loose. April. I, lanceolate, five-nerved, plicate, villous, di- 
stichous, about 6in. long, falcately diverging. Stem 1ft. high, 
green, hairy. 1795. (B. M. 1166.) 

W. hirsuta (hairy), fl. drooping ; perianth red in bud, golden- 
yellow when expanded ; peduncles four or five-flowered, secund ; 
panicle spreading ; bracts villous. April. I. linear-ensiform, 
three-nerved, villous. Stem lift, high, villous. 1687. (B. M. 614.) 
SYN. W. villoaa (A. B. B. 398). 

W, pauioulata (paniculate), Jl., perianth golden -yellow, the seg- 
ments pubescent outside, rubicund, obovate ; pedicels racemose, 
secund, pubescent ; peduncles spreading, three to five-flowered. 
April. I. ensiform, three-nerved, bifarious, one-third the length 
of those of W. thyrsifiora. Stem greenish, corymbose-paniculate. 
h. lift. 1700. (B. M. 616.) pallida is a form with a pale yellow 
perianth. (B. M. 2610.) 

W. tb3rrsiflora (thyrse-flowered).* Jl. in a terminal spike, the 
rachis angular ; perianth yellow, the lobes cuneate-lanceolate ; 
lower branchlets of the spike three or four-flowered. May. 
I. ensiform, five-nerved, glabrous. Stem nearly simple, h. 2ft. 
1759. See Fig. 206. (B. M. 1060.) 

W. vlllosa (villous). A synonym of W. hirmita. 

WAFER ASH. A common name for Ftelea tri- 
foliata (which see). 

WAHLBOMIA. A synonym of Tetracera (which 
see). 

WAHLENBERGIA (named after George Wahlen- 
berg, of Upsala, 1780-1851, author of "Flora Lapponica," 
&o.). Stn. Sehultesia (of Eoth). Including Cervicina 
and Edraianthus. Oed. Gampanulacece. A large genus 
(nearly eighty species) of greenhouse or hardy, annual, 
perennial, or woody-stemmed herbs, mostly natives of the 
Southern hemisphere, especially South Africa ; a few in- 
habit the tropics of America and the Old World, and 
the Mediterranean region; and one species is broadly 
distributed over Western Europe. Flowers often blue 
and nodding ; calyx tube adnate, hemispherical, turbinate, 
or oboonioal-oblong, the limb five, rarely three or four- 
parted ; ooroUa campanulate, tubular, sub-rotate, or funnel- 
shaped, the limb shortly or rarely deeply five-cleft, very 
rarely three or four-cleft; stamens free of the corolla; 
inflorescence often irregularly centrifugal ; peduncles ter- 
minal, lateral, or axillary, solitary or variously paniculate. 
Capsules erect, inferior or half-'superior. Leaves alternate 
or rarely opposite. The best-known species are here 
described. For culture, see Campanula. 

W. albo-marginata (white-margined). A synonym of W. saxicola. 

W. capensis (Cape), fi. at first drooping, but at length nearly 
erect; corolla bluish-green outside, dark blue inside at the 
bottom, greenish at the origin of the violaceous lobes, spotted 
with black within the lobes at the recesses ; peduncles elon- 
gated, one-flowered. July. I. ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, 
pilose, irregularly toothed, lin. to 2in. long. Stem 1ft. to lift, 
high. Cape of Good Hope, 1819. Half-hardy annual. Syns. 
Campanula capensis (B. M. 782), Eoella demrrena (A. B. E. 238). 

W. capillacea (capillary). Jl. in a terminal, leafless panicle, 
on pedicels ; corolla blue, \m. long, funnel-shaped. May. 
;. numerous, alternate, fascicled, linear-filiform, entire, iin. to 



Wahlenberifia — contmued. 

iin. long. Stems erect, 1ft. to IJft. high. South Africa, 1822. 
Greenhouse perennial. 

W. dalmatica (Dalmatian). A synonym of W. tenuifolia. 

W, gracilis (slender). Australian Harebell. Jl. very variable in 
size and form ; calyx three to five-lobed ; corolla blue, purplish, 
or white, iin. to iin. long, three to five-lobed. April. (. iin. to 
2in. long ; radical ones spathulate, petiolate, toothed ; caujine 
ones sessile, linear-oblong, entire, toothed, or sinuate, acute or 
acuminate, rarely spathulate. Stem 6in. to 24in. high. New 
Zealand, &c., 1794. A slender, greenhouse annuaL Syns. 
Campanula capillaris (L. B. C. 1406), C gracilis (B. M. 691 ; 
S. B. B. 45). 

W. hederacea (ivy-like).* Jl. one to a peduncle, leaf-opposed ; 
corolla pale blue, iin. long, the lobes recurved. July and 
August. I. all petiolate, orbicular or cordate, angled or ob- 
scurely lobed, iin. to iin. in diameter, the upper ones often 
opposite. Stems filiform, creeping. Europe (Britain). Annual. 
Syn. Campanula hederacea (Sy. En. B. 875). 

W. Kitaibelll (Kitaibel's).* Jl. disposed in terminal, bracteate 
groups ; corolla blue, with a tinge of purple ; bracts acuminate, 
dentately sub-serrated. Summer. I., radical ones crowded, 
linear-subulate, remotely denticulate. Stems purplish, beset 
with soft pili. ^ 6in. Transylvania. A tufted, hardy perennial. 
(B. M. 6188.) 

W. saxicola (rock-loving).* New Zealand Bluebell. Jl. pale 
lilac, erect ; corolla campanulate, thrice exceeding the calyx ; 
scape solitary, long, one-flowered. June. I. all radical, usually 
rosulate, spathulate, long-attenuated to a flat, ciliated petiole, 
above usually hairy, entire or crenate-serrated, white and 
thickened on the margins, h. 2in. to 8in. Wew Zealand, Green- 
house perennial. (B. M. 6613.) Syns. W. albo-murgiiuUa 
W. vinccBflora (L. & P. F. G. ii., fig. 142). 




Fig. 207. Wahlenbergia tenutfolia 



W. tenuifolia (slender-leaved).* Jl. six to ten in a dense, ter- 
minal, bracteate tuft ; calyx lobes bristly-ciliate ; corolla violet- 
blue, white at the base, June and July. I. linear, entire, with 
bristly margins. Stems pilose, purplish, tufted, h. 3in, to 6in. 
Dalmatia, 1879. Hardy perennial. See Fig. 207. (B. M. 6482.) 
Syns. W. dalmiatica, JUdramnthus tenuifoUus. 

W. tuberosa (tuberous-rooted).* Jl. white, marked on the out- 
side with bright rose-red bands, numerous at the tips of the 
paniculate branches, iin. long, campanulate, erect. Summer. 
I. linear, acute, spreading, lin. long, one-nerved. Stems slender, 
erect, 6in. to 2ft. high, loosely branched. * Juan Fernandez, 1875. 
A remarkably fioriferous, tuberous-rooted, greenhouse perennial. 
(B. M. 6155; E. G. 1877, p. 213.) 

W. vincseflora (Periwinkle-flowered). A synonym of W. saxicola. 

WAHLENBUKaiA (of Blume). A synonym of 
Webera (which see). 



WAHOO. 



Ulmns alata. 



WAIIiESIA (named in honour of G. Wailes, a great 
collector of Orchids). Syns. Dipodium (now the correct 
name), Leopardanthus, Obd. Orchidem. A small genus 
(about six species) of stove, terrestrial Orchids, natives 
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Wailesia — continued. 
of the MaJayan Penineula and Archipelago, the Pacific 
Islands, and Australia. Flowers frequently dotted, rather 
large, in simple racemes ; sepals and petals sub-equal, 
free, spreading ; lip erect, adnate to the column, slightly 
gibbous or very shortly saccate at base, three-lobed to 
the middle, the lateral lobes narrow or triangular, the 
middle one longer; column erect, semi-terete; pollen 
masses two. Leaves, when present, narrow, coriaceous. 
Stems leafy at base, or the floriferous ones leafless. 
Only two species have been introduced. For culture, 
see Bletia. 

W. plota (painted), f., sepals and petals pale ochre within, 
externally yellow, with reddish-brown spots, oblong, acute ; 
lip extended in a sac, trifld, white at base, the rest pale 
purple, obscurely striated ; peduncle above 9in. long, witn a 
few distant sheaths, racemose at apex; bracts very short. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate. Adventitious roots ascending. 
Java, 1849. Syns. W. rosea (P. M. B. xvi., p. 321), Mpodium 
pictum (E. X. O. 107, ii.-iv.). 

W. punctata (dotted), fl. more or less red, usually spotted 
with purple ; sepals and petals six to eight lines long ; lip as 
long or rather longer, the basal pouch or gibbosity very short, 
the middle lobe obovate-oblong, twice as long as the erect 
lateral ones ; raceme sometimes very short, occupying one-third 
of the stem. Stem erect, Itt. to 2it. high, leafless, with a few 
sheathing, loosely imbricated scales. Australia 1822. Syns. 
DendroMum punctatum (S. E. B. i. 12), Dipodium punctatum 
(B. E. 1980). 

W. rosea (rose-coloured). A synonym of W. picta. 



Fig. 208. Upper Portion op Plant of Waitzia aurea. 

WAITZIA (named in honour of F. A. C. Waitz, who 
travelled in Java, and wrote on the plants of that island). 
Stn. Viraya. Including Morna. Oed. Compositw. A 
genus comprising half-a-dozen species of pretty, green- 
house, annual, Australian herbs. Flower-heads ("ever- 
lasting ") in terminal corymbs, or rarely in oblong, leafy 




Waitzia — continued, 

racemes ; involucral bracts all coloured and petal-like, 

imbricated in many rows ; receptacle without scales ; 

florets numerous, all hermaphrodite, tubular, five-toothed ; 

achenes terminating in a slender beak. Leaves alternate, 

linear. The best-known species are here described. For 

culture, see Celosia. 

W. acuminata (taper-pointed). A synonym of W. corymbosa. 

W. aurea (golden).* fi.-heads rather larger, fewer, and in a looser 
corymb, than in W. corymbosa ; involucre golden-yeUow or tinged 
with brown, the bracts distinctly exceeding the florets. Summer. 
I. resembling those of W. corymbosa, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1835. See 
Fig. 208. Syn. Morna nilida (B. B,. 1941). 

W. corymbosa (corymbose), Ji,,heads usually numerous, in a 
dense, terminal corymb ; involucre pale or dark yellow, white, 
or light pink, the outer bracts passing into small scales. Summer. 
I, linear, the lower ones often 2in. to Sin. long, stem-clasping at 
base, the margins revolute. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 186*. Plant scabrous- 
pubescent or hoary. (B. M. 5443.) Syn. W. acuminata (E. G. 
401). 

W. grandlflora (large-flowered). fl,-heads bright yellow, much 
larger than those of W, aurea. Summer. I. much resembling 
those of W. aurea, but less hairy, ft. 1ft. to 2tt. 1863. 

W. nlvea (snowy).* fi.-heads rather large, usually few in a loose 
corymb ; involucral bracts pure white or pink, or very rarely 
pale yellowish, not exceeding the florets. Summer. I, linear, 
scabrous-piibescent or almost glabrous, ft. IJft. 1836. Syn. 
Morna nivea (B. R. 1838, 9). 
W. Steetzlana (Steetz'). fi.-heads solitary or in loose corymbs, 
smaller than in W, nivea; involucre varying from a pure white 
to a pale or bright yellow, hemispherical, about Jin. in diameter. 
Summer. I. linear, ft. less than 1ft. 1861. SYN. W. tenella 
(B. M. 5342). 
W. tenella (tender). A synonym of W. Steetziana, 

WAITZIA (of Beiohenbaoh). A synonym of Tri- 
tonia (which see), 

WAKE ROBIN. A common name for Arum macu- 
latum and Trillium grandifiorum. 

WAIiSSCHIHtlDIA. A synonym of Limnanthe- 
mum (which see). 

WALSSTEINIA (named in honour of Count Francis 
von Waldstein, 1759-1823, a German botanist and author). 
Including Comaropsis (in part). Oed. Rosacem. A small 
genus (four species) of hardy, creeping, perennial herbs, 
with the habit of Fragaria, natives of Central and Eastern 
Europe, Northern Asia, and Eastern temperate America. 
Flowers yellow, rather large ; calyx persistent, with or 
without five minute bracteoles ; petals five, obovate ; 
stamens numerous ; pedicels often curved; scapes bracteate, 
two to five-flowered. Leaves alternate, long-petiolate, 
entire, lobed, three to five-cleft, or three to five-foliolate 
with orenate or incised leaflets ; stipules rather large, 
membranous. Only three species call for description 
here, the North American W. lobata probably not being in 
cultivation. They are rather pretty plants, thriving in 
ordinary soil. Propagation may be effected by divisions, 
or by seeds. 

W. fragarloides (Strawberry -like).* Barren Strawberry, fi., 
petals longer than the calyx. June. I. trif oholate ; leaflets 
broadly wedge-shaped, cut-toothed. North America, 1803. Syns. 
Comaropsis fragarloides, Dalibarda fragariaides (B. M. 1567 ; 
L. B. C. 408). 
W geoides (Geum-like). fi. smaller than those of Potentilla 
vema June. I. palmately three to five-lobed ; lobes acutely 
toothed. Hungary, &c., 1804. (B. M. 2595.) 
W. trifolia (three-leaved), fi., petals rounded at the base, with- 
out auricles; ovary silky-villous. April and May. I. smaller 
than those of W, geoides ; leaflets very shortly stalked, beset 
with long hairs, ft. 4in. to 6in. Eastern Europe. 

WALEIN'G' LBAF. A common name for Scolo- 
pendrium rhizophyllum (which see). 

WALKS. Few things contribute more to the appear- 
ance of a garden than good, properly-proportioned Walks. 
Those that are to last in good condition must be properly 
made at first, as it is not an easy matter to keep repairing 
them, and, besides, it is seldom satisfactory. Various 
kinds of material are used, as much depends on what can 
be most readily procured. To make Walks in a proper 
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Walks — continued. 
manner, and provide all the material, is rather an ex- 
pensive proceeding, particularly on a large scale. Where 
gravel of a binding nature is procurable, it is generally 
preferred to other materials for the surface, as being most 
appropriate, and best suited for garden paths. One of 
the principal objects is to make Walks so that they can 
be used in all weathers without discomfort; but this is 
often somewhat difficult, for although the gravel may be 
of a nature which is in good condition in wet weather, 
it will often be rough and stony during continued 
drought. The amount of traffic which a Walk is likely 
to have over it will prove of assistance as a guide in 
its formation. Besides gravel, asphalte, concrete, burnt 
ballast, and other substances, are sometimes used for the 
surface. Something may generally be said in favour of 
Walks formed of the two first-named — e.g., absence of 
weeds, durability when once made properly, and cleanliness 
at aU times. Where it is necessary to have a hard, dry 
Walk, it may be preferable to make the surface of 
asphalte or concrete ; but, as a, rule, this is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable for garden paths where gravel is pro- 
curable in sufficient quantity. The question as to what 
the surface of a Walk shall be composed of, need not 
be further discussed, but left for settlement by indi- 
viduals who have often to be guided by what materials 
they can procure. 

Passing on to the formation of Walks, such materials 
as are best adapted will be referred to. One of the 
most important considerations is efficient drainage ; this 
may be readily insured where the ground is undulated, 
but not so easily on a flat surface. Sometimes, Walks 
will drain themselves naturally without pipes, if the sub- 
soil is composed of gravel; but wherever they are suffi- 
ciently wide to be of importance, and there is clay 
beneath, a proper system of drainage is necessary. 
A good plan is to lay a row of ordinary Sin. drain-pipes 
the fuU length, either beneath the centre or near one side 
of the Walk, and conduct the water to the best available 
outlet. Catch-pits, with iron gratings on the top, should 
be placed on both sides near the edges, and these should 
be connected with the drain, so that any quantity of water 
may run away as fast as it enters. The width to be 
determined upon will vary, sometimes according to the 
length of the Walk, and at others to the extent of the 
space or inolosure through which it passes. In a large, 
walled-in kitchen-garden, for instance, it is usually found 
most convenient to have a Walk running parallel with the 
wall all round, allowing a space of 10ft. or 12ft. between 
for a border, on which vegetables, &c., may be cultivated, 
and two others intersecting each other in the centre of 
the inclosnre, where it is very convenient to have a water 
basin for a, constant supply. The intersecting Walks in 
this arrangement may be a little wider — 2ft. or 3ft. — than 
those running parallel with the walls; this will distin- 
guish them as being the principal ones. In very large 
gardens, it may be necessary to have more divisions than 
these, and, in addition, small, narrow paths, for sub- 
dividing the ground, are requisite; these latter are not 
usually gravelled. Flower-gardens, pleasure-grounds, ter- 
races, &c., have Walks which vary greatly in width, as 
a matter of course ; but the system of making may be 
carried out similarly in all. 

The nearer the two edges are to a level or an equal 
incline, the easier is it to proceed. When laying out a 
new garden or grounds, some fixed points have to be made 
from which the levels are taken, and their positions must 
correspond somewhat to the natural disposition of the 
ground. Assuming that the width is determined, and a 
new Walk is to be made, the edges, of whatever description 
they are, must be first levelled and prepared. The level, 
or an equal fall from two fixed points, may be ascertained 
by the use of boming-rods ; a straight-edge, 10ft. to 
12tt. long, and a good spirit-level, are also requisite. 



Walks — contvnued. 

Edges require to be finished before the Walk is 
made, as they are a guide for gravelling, which it 
should not be necessary to alter afterwards. The mode 
of levelling with boming-rods for the edges and the 
Walk is similar ; the highest and lowest points at the 
ends of any given length are fixed by pegs driven into the 
ground, and from these the proper height can be readily 
found throughout the intervening space. To insure firm 
edges, they stould be made up with soil that is in a workable 
condition, and rendered firm by thorough ramming. New 
Walks, that are to be 10ft. or more wide, require ex- 
cavating to a depth of from 9in. to 12in., the lowest 
point being made in the centre or wherever the drain- 
pipes are intended to be laid. When these are inserted, 
about 6in. of rough material, such as clinkers or old 
bricks, should be placed above them; then a layer of 
something in the way of rough ballast, which should be 
well rammed, and the surface left in the shape which it 
should present when finished; and then 2in. or Sin. of 
fine gravel should be laid over the top. This wiU 
become much less in bulk so soon as it is trodden 
over and the roller applied. 

The proper height of the Walk, when finished, may 
best be indicated by driving in wooden pegs down its 
centre, about 10ft. apart : the positions of these may be 
obtained by the levelling instruments in the same way as 
for the edges, and the pegs can be pulled up as the 
finishing coat of gravel is put on. All Walks should 
be kept higher in the centre than at the edges, in 
order that rain-water may pass readily into the gratings, 
and efficient surface drainage be insured. The height 
at which it is advisable to fix the centre of a Walk 
above the edges depends on the width. Walks less than 
8ft. wide, and with a fall lengthways, will generally be 
sure to drain if the centre is kept on the same level as 
the verge or edging, provided the surface is made so 
that the gravel at the edges is about 2in. lower when 
the work is completed. The iron gratings may be placed 
2in. below the level of the edges in almost all walks. 
The centres of 8ft. or 10ft. walks should be raised lin. 
above the edge level, and, as a general rule, iin. more 
may be added for every 2ft. width, so that a walk 28ft. 
or 30ft. wide would require its centre up 4in. to 6in. 
above the edges, to prevent water accumulating there 
instead of passing to the gratings. These heights will 
not be found too great a proportion for the widths; 
this always needs consideration, or the surface will not 
be comfortable to walk upon. 

Before proceeding to put on the finishing coat of gravel, 
the rough material beneath must be rammed quite firm, 
and consolidated about equally throughout. The top 
gravel should be levelled with a wooden raie, used by 
a workman who, from experience, is able to do it 
properly. The want of a spit may cause a hollow place 
in the surface, and improper levelling has an equally 
objectionable effect, which wiU be readily apparent when 
rain comes. As the person levelling proceeds, another 
should be treading the surface orossways, and removing 
the levelling pegs, which, by this time, have served their 
purpose. A second rake must then follow, to remove 
any stones and inequalities caused by treading. A light 
roller may then be used, and afterwards a heavy one, if the 
Walk will carry it without the gravel clinging. It is 
advisable to get new gravel firmly rolled, if possible, 
before rain comes, as it water gets into it when loose, it 
often takes a long time to get a solid surface. To keep 
gravel Walks in good order, they must be rolled frequently 
when the weather allows, both in summer and winter. If 
the surface is too dry, but little good would result from 
rolling, and if too wet it might cling, or be positively 
injured ; some judgment must, therefore, be exercised in 
selecting the proper times when rolling may be bene- 
ficially practised. 
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hairs. The species require to be grown in 
a strong, rich soil. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds, when procurable ; or 
by gradually separating the suckers, so 
as to allow them to make sufficient root 
before they are quite detached. 

W. caryotoides (Caryota-like).* Jl., males 
yellowish - white, covering the spadix 
branches ; females few, amongst the males 
near the bases of the branches. July, fr. 
ovate-oblong, the size of a nutmeg. I, few, 
alternate, petiolate, 3ft. to 8ft. long ; leaflets 
sessile, 1ft. to IJft. long, the lower ones in 
opposite fascicles, the upper ones mostly 
solitary and alternate, all wedge-shaped, 
prremorse at apex, deep shining green above, 
whitish beneath. India, 1825. See Fig. 210. 

W. densiflora (dense-flowered). Jl., male 
spadices enveloped in large, imbricated 
spathes, of a dark purple, streaked with 
yellow; these separate, and then a dense 
cluster of nearly white female spadices, with 
violet-coloured ovaries, appears. I., lower 
pinnse binately fascicled, whitish below, the 
rest solitary, sinuate-lobed or toothed. Plant 
stemless. h. 12ft. Assam, 1840. (B. M. 
4584.) 

WALLISIA (of Eegel). Included 
under Tillandaia (which see). 

WAIiI-ISIA FKINCEFS (of He- 
gel). A synonym of Iiisianthns prin- 
ceps (which see). 
WAIiL PENNYWORT. A common name for 
Cotyledon Umbilicus (which see). 




Fig. 209. Wall Case. 

WAIiIi CASE OB FRAME. A general term applied 
to a glass protection sometimes put over such fruit-trees 
as Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, in un- 
favourable localities, where the fruits cannot be 
depended upon to ripen outside. A Wall Case 
or Frame (see Fig. 209) is, practically, _ an un- 
heated, narrow house ; but if glass protection with- 
out heat is unsafe against the injury caused 
by spring frosts, it would be preferable to incur 
the further expense of having a house which, for 
erecting, would, in many cases, not cost very much 
more, when the wall was already at command, 
and insert sufficient hot-water pipes to keep out 
frost. The interior would then be available, so 
far as space permitted, for accommodating many 
other plants in winter which merely require a 
slight protection. 

WAZ.L CRESS. See Arabis. 

WALL FERN. See Folypodium vulgare. 

WALLFLOWER. See Cheirantlius Cheiri. 

WALLFLOWER, ALPINE. A common 
name for Erysimiua ocliroleuouiii (which see). 

WALLICHIA (named after Dr. Nathaniel 
Wallich, 1786-1854, a Danish botanist, and author 
of several valuable works on Indian plants). Stns. 
Barina, Wrightia (of Eoxburgh). Okd. FaVmm. A 
small genus (two or three species) of East Indian, 
dwarf, tufted, stove Palms. Flowers yellowish, 
mediocre, monoecious or rarely polygamous, bract- 
eate and bibraoteolate ; spathes very numerous, 
slenderly coriaceous, the lower ones narrower, 
tubular, the upper ones boat-shaped, complete, im- 
bricated; spadices shortly pedunculate, the males 
drooping or deourved, ovoid, much-branched, dense- 
flowered, the females looser, erect. Fruit reddish 
or purple, ovoid-oblong, one or rarely two-ceUed 
and seeded. Leaves densely fascicled, in one species 
terminal and distichous, furfuraoeous, unequaUy 
pinnatiseot; segments solitary or the lower ones 
fascicled, cuneate at base, oblong, obovate, or ob- 
lanceolate, erose-toothed, the terminal one cuneate ; 
petioles slender, lateraUy compressed; sheaths 
short, cut at the margins and furnished with long 
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Fig. 210. WALLICHIA CARYOTOIDES 
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WALL PEPPER. 



Sednm acre. 



WALL PLANTS. These are very nnmeroug, if 
the whole of the subjeota requiring or benefiting by wall 
aeoommodation is considered. Kitchen -garden walls are 
requisite for the cultivation of fruit-trees that will not 
succeed in the open; and these are rarely given up to 
other plants, excepting such as Tomatoes, which, in 
favourable aspects, succeed during summer in any inter- 
vening spaces. The term Wall Plants is usually meant to 
have reference to those subjects which, from their natural 
habit of growth, require a wall ; but it may also include 
very many others that, from their quick-growing nature, 
may be utilised for rapidly covering a large surface, or, 
from being more or less tender, are cultivated with 
greater certainty, and brought to greater perfection, by 
the shelter which a wall affords. Walls in greenhouses, 
stoves, and most other glass structures, may also be 
utilised for the production of some crop, or covered with 
some plant to impart a much better appearance than 
would otherwise be the case. Of hardy plants that 
succeed admirably on walls, the following, amongst many 
others, may be mentioned: AristolocMa Sipho, Chirrwn- 
anthus fragrans, many species and hybrids of Olematis, 
Cotoneasters, Gratasgus Pyracantha, Escalloniaa, Euonymus, 
Forsyfhia suspensa, Garrya elliptica, Ivies, Jasminum 
officinale and J. revolutum, Loniceras, Magnolias, Pyrus 
japonica, Boses, Tecoma radicans, hardy Vines, Virginian 
Creepers, Wistaria sinensis, &c. Camellias are some- 
times grown very successfully as Wall Plants in green- 
houses ; and apart from their flowers, the foliage is 
always attractive. Strong-growing kinds of Tea Boses 
do well on walls in any cool house, or on the back wall 
in a peach-house. Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Jasminums, 
Passifioras, &o., are well-known wall- furnishing plants. 
Ficus stipulata will cover a wall in a cool house or 
stove with green verdure as dense as Ivy does outside ; 
it is, therefore, a very desirable subject. 

WALLBOTKIA (of Both). A synonym of Vitez 
(which see). 

WALLBOTHIA (of Sprengel). Included under 
Seseli (which see.) 

WALL BITE. See AspleniTUU. Bnta-nmraria. 

WALLS. These are requisite for the proper culti- 
vation of fruit-trees and numerous other subjects which 
require shelter and a warm situation; and the less favour- 
able aspects which must of necessity be presented by one, 
or sometimes even both of the surfaces, may also be utilised 
for some purpose. In a kitchen garden the Walls serve 
as a boundary for the inclosure ; and as, during sunshine, 
they accumulate a considerable amount of heat, which is 
given off when the air becomes cooled, most of the trees 
on southern aspects, at any rate, are in a warmer tem- 
perature even at night than they would be in the open 
ground. Amongst the principal fruits which in nearly 
every locality require Wall protection are Apricots, Kgs, 
Nectarines, and Peaches. MoreUo and dessert Cherries, 
dessert Pears, and Plums, are also best, aa a rule, on 
Walls ; the Morello succeeds well in a north aspect, 
which is a great advantage. 

The actual work of construction does not usually come 
within a gardener's province, but he has, not unfrequently, 
to propose the dimensions or give instructions how the 
work is to be executed. In a large garden, the Walls 
should be 10ft. to 12ft. high — the top of anything less than 
this would soon be reached by any of the fruit-trees named 
above. For a small garden, these heights might be too 
much for the inclosed area to be proportionate, and 8ft. 
would then be sufficient, but high Walls are always far 
superior to low ones. The materials commonly used 
are bricks (the dimensions of which are fairly uniform 
in aU localities) and mortar. It is most important 



Walls — continued. 
that garden Walls be substantially built, and the foun- 
dations made to rest on a solid bottom ; the weight will, 
in course of time, cause settlements, if any portion of the 
ground is of a different character, and the base is, con- 
sequently, not of an equally solid description throughout. 
The foundations should be, at the base, quite double 
the width of the wall that they are intended to sup- 
port. The proper thickness depends considerably on 
the height. Walls that are only to be carried 6ft. or 
8ft. high may be constructed, if the material and work- 
manship are good, in 9in. work — that is, the length of 
one brick. Higher Walls than these should not be less 
than 14in thick, while 18in. is much more substantial, and 
better in all ways. These dimensions are readily obtained 
by using bricks : 14in. allows the length of one and the 
width of another, and 18in. the length of two, for the 
total thickness. Walls are sometimes constructed with 
less solidity than this, and supported by occasional but- 
tresses on one or both of the sides ; these are objection- 
able unless really needed, because of their interference 
with the proper training of trees, and it may be pointed 
out that they swallow up a considerable quantity of 
bricks that would help to buUd a thicker and more sub- 
stantial Wall, and one which would be more satisfactory in 
the long run. All kitchen-garden Walls should be pro- 
vided with a coping projecting over from 2iin. to Sin. on 
each side, and grooved beneath the under side of the pro- 
jection for drip. Stone, ii not too expensive, is the best 
material for copings ; the entire part at the top should 
be slightly higher than the sides, so that water may pass 
off readily. For the protection of tender fruit-blossoms 
in s, ring, when this is necessary, it is better to put up 
a temporary board coping from 6in, to 9in. wide, on 
brackets fixed to the Wall, than to make the permanent 
one too wide. This can easily be removed when no longer 
required ; and if the edge of the board is placed beneath 
the stone, and the brackets are of triangular shape, 
there will be no danger of drip on the blossoms. Walls 
should always be kept in good repair; the holes caused 
by nailing in the mortar, and larger ones often caused 
by the action of frost, are invariably harbours for insects. 
Where insects are very numerous, as is often the case 
in old Walls, a dressing of fresh lime and sulphur, 
thickened with a little clay, and made a dark colour by 
the addition of sufficient soot, may be annually used, if 
desired. It should be applied during the time the trees 
are bare, when a little falling on them will seldom do 
any harm. See also Garden. 

WALLWOBT. An old name for Sambncns 
Ebulus (which see). 

WALNUT {Juglans regia). The common Walnut is 
a well-known tree, fine in foliage as an ornamental sub- 
ject for planting in parks, paddocks, &c., and useful for 
its fruits, both in the young and ripened state, and for 
the timber, which is largely employed by cabinet-makers 
and others, and for the purpose of making gun-stocks. 
Propagation is effected by seeds ; also by budding, 
grafting, and inarching for perpetuating varieties. Seeds 
of Walnuts designed for timber-trees, are best sown 
where the trees are intended to develop, if this ia 
practicable ; or they may be stratified through winter, 
and planted in nursery rows, about 2ft. apart, in Feb- 
ruary or March following. The young trees may either 
be transplanted in the autumn, or allowed to remain a 
year longer ; they each form a long tap - root, which 
proceeds straight down, and if transplanting is intended, 
it must not be too long deferred in the first place. Eing- 
budding and shield-budding, with a pushing eye, and also 
whip and cleft grafting, are successful methods of propa- 
tion, and all are performed while the sap is in active 
circulation. Walnut-trees succeed in any fairly good soil ; 
if of good depth and resting on a gravelly bottom, it is 
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Walnut — continued. 
to be preferred. The delicate young shoots and fruits 
are liable to be much injured by late spring frosts. 

Walnuts for pickling should be gathered when the shell 
is quite soft, so that a needle will readily pass through. 




Fig. 211. Fruiting Branxh of Walnut (Juglans regia). 

The ripe fruits (see Fig. 211) drop, and their husks open 
and disclose the nut in a way which is generally familiar. 
Squirrels will collect large quantities and store them; if 
there are any of these animals about, the crop must be 
secured as soon as ripe, or the depredators destroyed. 
Walnuts may be preserved in several ways for use 
during winter : dried and packed in clean jars or casks, 
with alternate layers of sand, they keep well ; or placed 
in jars with close-fitting lids, and buried in the ground. 
Placing them in jars and sprinkling them with salt, and 
burying in oak sawdust, are other methods of preserva- 
tion which have been recommended. 

Diseases, &c. The Walnut is not affected by any 
disease of sufficient importance to call for special remark ; 
though several insects and Fungi attack the tree and 
frnit, they do no appreciable liarm in England. 

SoETS. Small-fruited varieties are best for growing 
to produce fruit. Besides the common Walnut, which 
is an abundant bearer, the following are most desirable : 
Dwarf Prolific, a dwarf-growing variety which bears abund- 
antly when quite small. Highflyer, early, o£ medium size, 
thin-shelled. Thin-shf,lled, an excellent variety, with a thin, 
tender shell, well flUed ; of better quality than the common 
variety. 

WALNUT-TREE, INDIAN'. A common name 
for Aleurites triloba (which see). 

WALSURA (altered from Wallursi, the Telinga 
name). Oed. Meliacea. A genus comprising about a 
dozen species of stove, evergreen trees, limited to India 
and the Indian Archipelago. Flowers small; calyx short, 
five-cleft or five-parted ; petals five, ovate-oblong, spread- 
ing; filaments ten or eight; panicles axillary and terminal. 
Leaves one to five-foliolate ; leaflets opposite, quite entire, 
pale beneath. Perhaps W. robusta is not now in culti- 
vation. W. piscidia is met with in botanic gardens. 
They require similar treatment to that recommended for 
Chloroxylon. 
W nlsoidia (fish-poison), fi. sordid-yellow ; petals imbricated; 

staminal tube half the length of the petals, equaUy ten-cleft. 

June I. 2in. to 7in. long ; leaflets lin. to 4m. long, fin. to l§in. 



Walsiira — continued. 

broad, sub-ternate, elliptic, obtuse, often refuse, glabrous, shining, 
pale beneath h. 20ft. India, 1830. The bark acts as a fish- 
poison. 

W. robusta (robust). Jl. white, iin. long; panicles nearly as 

long as the leaves, densely puberulent. June. I. 6in. to 12in. 

long ; leaflets five, sometimes three, ovate or elliptic, 

acuminate, shining, h. 201t. and upwards. India, 

1827. 

WAIiTHEBIA (named in honour of Aug. 
Fried. Walther, 1688-1746, Professor at Leipzig). 
Ord. Sterculiacece. A genus embracing about 
sixteen species of stove, stellate-pubescent herbs, 
sub-shrubs, or rarely trees; one is broadly dis- 
persed over temperate regions, two are found 
in Africa, two in Oceania, and the rest are 
American. Flowers often rather small, glo- 
merate or cymose in the axils, or disposed in 
terminal heads, racemes, or panicles ; calyx 
five-cleft ; petals five. Leaves serrated. The 
species possess little beauty, and are probably 
now unknown to cultivation. 

WAMFEE-TREE. See Cookia. 

WANDERING JEW. See Sazifraga 
sarmentosa. 
WANGKEE OR WHANGEE CANE. 

See Fhyllostacliys nigra. 

WARATAH-TREE. See Telopea spe- 
ciosissima. 

WARDEN. An old name for a variety of 
Pear used in making " Warden pies." 

WARDIAN CASE. Wardian Cases are 
invaluable for packing pot-plants that have to 
travel long sea voyages. By their aid many new and 
rare plants of foreign climates are annually imported 
into this country, and others which we possess are ex- 
ported in a similar way. The importation and exporta- 
tion of plants in Wardian Cases is mostly conducted by 
some of the principal nurserymen and those in charge 
of botanic gardens, who usually make special arrange- 
ments, so that what they send away or have sent to 
them shall be of sufficient value and importance to 
warrant the outlay incurred, which is often somewhat 
considerable. Certain seasons are also selected for sending 
plants to particular countries abroad, such as are best 
calculated to favour a safe voyage in respect of the 
effect of climatic conditions on the plants during transit. 
Wardian Cases are made in different sizes to hold 
small or somewhat large plants, as the case may be. 
The pots are usually packed in soil or cocoa fibre, and 
held in position by narrow strips of wood, which are 
firmly secured by nailing them close down on the top of 
each inside the Case. The roof, if it may be so called, 
is made of two frames which fit on the ends and meet 
together at the top, where they form a ridge. They are 
glazed, and the glass protected by thin pieces of wood, 
which are fixed a short distance apart, so as to allow as 
much light as possible to pass to the plants inside. One 
or both of these sash-frames is movable, and may be 
unscrewed and taken off for the purpose of packing or 
unpacking. When travelling, Wardian Cases are nearly 
air-tight, so that but little evaporation or change of air 
can take place, only a small circular hole, covered with 
perforated zinc, being allowed at each of the ends near the 
top. The frames in which the glass is embedded are made 
air-tight by being fitted up with putty before being 
screwed. Instructions are invariably given as to the part 
of a ship where Wardian Cases should be placed during 
the voyage. 

Other kinds of Wardian Cases are those used for 
plant-culture in drawing-rooms, &c., and in ferneries, 
for the special accommodation of Filmy Ferns, and such 
as require a very moist atmosphere. The former, with 
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Wardian Case — continued. 
the stands on which, they are placed, are usually ren- 
dered ornamental for associating with the surroundings, 
and have a fine appearance when fiUed with green Perns, 
small foliage plants, and Lyoopods. In Ferneries, such 
cases may be quite plain externally ; they, of course, 
answer their purpose equally well for preserving moisture 
inside. 

WABiEITCE. An old name for Madder (Bubia tinc- 
torum). 

WABiMOT. An old name for Wormwood (Artemisia). 

WARREA (named hy Lindley in honour of its dis- 
coverer, Frederick Warre, who sent plants to the Loddiges, 
by whom it was figured under the name of Maxillaria 
Warreana). Orb. Orchidece. A small genus (according 
to Bentham and Hooker, one or two species) of stove, 
terrestrial Orchids, natives of Brazil, Peru, Columbia, &c. 
Flowers showy, shortly pedicellate ; sepals and petals 
broad, concave, the lateral ones oblique at base, adnate 
to the foot of the rather long, clavate column ; lip 
afiixed to the foot of the column, sessile, very shortly 
contracted towards the base and incumbent, at length 
erect, broad, and concave, the lateral lobes scarcely 
prominent, the middle one expanded, entire or bifid, 
the disk having elevated, fleshy lines ; pollen masses 
four ; racemes elongated, loose ; scapes leafless, many- 
sheathed, tall, simple ; bracts short. Leaves few, di- 
stichous, elongated. Stem leafy. W. tricolor and its 
variety require similar treatment to that recommended 
for Fhaius. Several species formerly included here 
will now be found under Zygfopetalum. 

W. tricolor (three-coloured).* fi. rather large, globose, drooping ; 
sepals and petals yellowish-wnite, the two lateral sepals below 
ending in a blunt spur ; lip yellow and deep purple, white at 
the edge, obovate, cucullate at base, the disk having three 
ridges ; scapes lateral, purple at the joints, about 2ft. high, 
bearing an eight to ten-flowered raceme. June and July. I. 
long-petiolate, lanceolate, plicate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, terete 
attenuated, jointed. Brazil, 1843. (R. X. O. 24.) Syn. Maxillaria 
Warreana (B. M. 4235 ; L. B. C. 1884). 

W. t. stapelioides (Stapelia-like). Jl., sepals and petals barred 
with brown internally; lip with a broad, purplish-brown stripe 
in front. New Grenada, 1872. 

WARSZEWICZEIiIiA. Included under Zygo- 
petalum (which see). 

WARTED GOURD. 

riicosa. 

WARTS. Hard 'or firm excrescences. 

VTASHINGTONIA (so called after George Washing- 
ton, the great American patriot) . Oed. Palmm. A small 
genus (one or two species) of tall, greenhouse Palms, 
natives of South California and Arizona. Flowers white, 
hermaphrodite ; spathes elongated, membranous, cut, 
glabrous; spadioes elongated, copiously paniculate- 
branched, the branches slender and flexuous. Fruit 
black, small, ellipsoid, one-celled, one-seeded. Leaves 
terminal, ample, spreading, orbicular, flabellately plaited, 
cut nearly to the middle ; the segments induplioate, with 
flliferous margins; petioles elongated, robust, flat- convex, 
the margins very spiny. For culture, see Chamaerops. 
W. filifera (thread-bearing).* Jl. perfect, solitary, nearly sessile 
upon the slender branches of the panicle. I circular, flabelli- 
f orm ; petioles armed with stout, hooked, marginal spines ; ligule 
large and adpressed, coriaceous, glabrous; rachis short; blade 
deeply cleft along the upper (olds and copiously filiferous. 
Flowering stems 8(t. to 10ft. long. A tree 20ft. to 40ft. high. 
California. Syn.s. Brahea filamentosa, Pritclmrdia filammtosa, 
P. fiUfera. 

W. robusta (stout). I. sub-orbicular ; petioles armed with strong 
spines, sheathing at the base ; limb fan-shaped, plaited, entire 
to the middle, then divided into narrow, acute rays, bordered 
with white filaments, h. 6ft. to lit. California. (E. H. 1886, 
p. 403.) 

WASHINGTONIA (of Winslow). A synonym of 
Sequoia (which see). 

WASHINGTOIT THORN. See Cratregus cordata. 
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WASFS. These insects are too well known to every 
one to require any description of their form, colour, 
markings, or power of stinging. There are, however, 
several species of Wasps in Britain. Though they agree 
in so many respects that no one can fail to recognise 
them as Wasps ; and though they are so like one another 
in form, in colours, and in markings that it is not very 
easy for any one but an entomologist to distinguish 
them, yet they differ in the places in which they make 
their nests, and in the means to be employed against 
them when they become troublesome in gardens. 

The True Wasps, belonging to the genus Yespa, are all 
social insects, like their kindred, the Honey Bees ; but, 
unlike the latter, there is little difference between the 




Fig. 212. Common Wasp (Vespa vulgaris). 

sexes in outward appearance. The common Wasp (see 
Fig. 212) is a good representative of the whole group, 
the sexes ijiffering in little but size ; and the other species 
being distinguished chiefly by the forms and sizes of 
the black markings that are scattered on the yellow 
ground-colour, and by the presence in some of rusty- 
brown spots on the sides of the body. The Wasps belong 
to a, division of the Hywenoptera (which see), which 
have the fore wings folded lengthwise, like a fan, when 
at rest, and the hind wings hidden below them. This 
division, besides the true Wasps, includes a, large number 
of insects, known as Solitary Wasps, that resemble 
them in general form, and to some extent also in colour : 
but anyone familiar with the appearance of the common 
Wasp will find no real difficulty in distinguishing the one 
from the other; while to state the characteristic dis- 
tinctions would require more space than is here available, 
without affording any corresponding advantage. The 
Solitary Wasps are so named because they do not 
live in societies like the true Wasps; and each female 
among them forms the cells or chambers to be 
occupied by the larvffi hatched from the eggs laid 
in them, and she stores the cells with the proper food. 
This frequently consists of larvse of small Moths, or 
of other insects ; and the Wasps that capture these 
should be protected by gardeners as far as possible, as 
they assist in the destruction of noxious insects. The 
Solitary Wasps make the cells for the protection of 
their larvse in the most varied situations. Some females 
dig burrows in sandy soil, and at the end of each burrow 
form a. cell, which is stocked with provisions, among 
which an egg is placed. Others tunnel in the pith of dead 
Eose-twigs, &G., while some take advantage of the bur- 
rows of other insects, or of any crevice, or even of 
empty snail-shells, in which to form the cells ; and still 
others build mud cells, often of peculiar forms, against 
stones or on plants. It would be impossible to give a 
full account here of the exceedingly diverse habits 
observed among the Solitary Wasps. In regard to them 
it need only be added that none are injurious to gardens, 
while several are useful, as stated above. 

To return to the Social or True Wasps, belonging to 
the genus Vespa. They are of doubtful reputation with 
gardeners, but are decidedly more hurtful than beneficial 
in gardens. It is true that they are voracious creatures, 
and feed largely on other insects, and that they destroy 
considerable numbers of noxious or troublesome species; 
but the benefits conferred by them in this way are more 
than counterbalanced by the injury they do to ripe fruits. 
They are very partial to apricots and plums ; but, where 
these are not to be obtained, they attack gooseberries, 
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leading little but empty skins. They are extremely 
numerous in some seasons, while in others scarcely a 
Wasp can be seen. A brief account of their life-history 
will suggest suitable methods for lessening their numbers. 

The Common Wasp (Vespa vulgaris) may be selected as 
representative of the genus in its life-history. Towards 
the close of autumn by far the greater number of the 
Wasps die ; and only a few females survive the winter. The 
Wasps one sees in spring, exploring holes and crevices 
in the ground, in old walls, in heaps of rubbish, or in tree 
trunks, are females in search of secure retreats in which to 
form nests; and each one killed at this season prevents 
the formation of a nest during the summer. Those that 
find suitable localities enlarge them, if necessary, to the 
size required for the commencement of the nests. A very 
favourite locality is a mouse-hole. Bach female works by 
herself for a time in forming her nest, the coverings and 
cells in which are made of a kind of paper. This substance, 
it is believed, is prepared from the fibres of wood rasped 
by the Wasps from the surface of naked trunks or of posts, 
rails, or other articles, moistened with a fluid from the 
mouths of the insects, and made into a paste. The Wasp 
fixes a short piUar of this to some firm body — e.g., the root 
of a plant, or a stone, in the roof of the hole — and then 
forms two or three cells, mouth downwards, on the free 
end of the pillar, and builds an umbrella-like roof above 
them. In each cell an egg is laid ; and, after a short time, 
the larvae are hatched, and require to be tended and fed 
by the parent Wasp. The food given to the larvse while 
young is chiefly honey, taken from Bees, or from ripe 
fruits ; but, when the larvEe are older, they are fed on flies 
and other insects. When Wasps can gain access to grocers' 
and butchers' shops, they are apt to become trouble- 
some in their efforts to obtain sugar and animal food from 
the supplies in the shops, instead of from the usual sources. 
As the larvse grow, the cells have to be enlarged around 
them ; and at last they become full-fed, spin over the 



Fig. 213. Pupa of Wasp. 

opening of the cell, and pass into the state of pupae (see 
Fig. 213). The female Wasp continues to form new cells, 
and to feed the young brood ; and, as soon as^ the perfect 
insects have emerged from the pupse, they assist her in her 
work. The Wasps that develop in early summer are in- 
capable of laying eggs, and are called neuters ; they are, in 
reality, females in which the reproductive organs remain 
undeveloped. As the number of cells is increased, the 
size of the hole must be enlarged, and the outer coverings 
of the nest removed and relaid, of a size to permit of the 
nest in its new dimensions being contained within them. 
As the number of Wasps is augmented from the young 
broods, the nest increases more and more rapidly in size, 
and combs are added, each new one being suspended from 
its predecessor by numerous supports of the papery material, 
strengthened by an extra allowance of the gluey secretion 
from the insects' mouths. Space is left between the combs 
to permit the Wasps to move about freely, and to gain easy 
access to every ceU. Towards the end of summer, both 
males and females are developed, in addition to the 
workers or neuters, to secure the perpetuation of the 
species. When the winter is near, the Wasps have been 
observed to tear open the ceUs containing larvse, which 
they then destroy. The instinct to do so is a merciful 
one, as the larvae would otherwise perish of starvation, 
from the pain of which they are saved, by this speedy 
mode of death. Besides V. vulgaris, certain other species 
of the genus make their nests in holes ; but others suspend 
their nests from the branches of trees or bushes (see 
Fig 214). Except in situation, the latter nests agree 
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with those formed in holes, the outer covering being made 
sufficiently strong to prevent injury from the weather ; 
these nests are entered by a small hole below, or on one 
side near the bottom. 

The Hornet (F. Crabro) differs from its congeners in its 
larger size. It is not scarce in the South of England, 
where it nests in hollow trees or in outhouses. The 
material employed by Hornets in making the paper for 
their nest is usually rotten wood. These insects sting 
much more severely than Wasps ; but they feed almost 
wholly on other insects, including Wasps, and must be 
regarded as friends in the garden. 

Remedies. In districts where Wasps are very numerous, 
it is often necessary to destroy them and their nests, in 
order to protect the fruit, and to prevent annoyance from 
their entering houses, and using their stings. Prevention 
is best secured by encouraging the capture of the females 
in spring, as this prevents them from commencing the nests. 
The numbers may also be lessened either by capturing 
the insects, or by destroying the nests. Wasps may be 
caught in summer and autumn in various simple traps 
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Pio. 2W. Nest of Tree Wasp. 

— e.g., a bottle containing a little sweet fluid of any sort 
suspended in a tree. A good trap is easily prepared by 
placing a bell glass on three supports, so as to leave space 
for insects to fly or crawl in below to the bait (sugar, 
treacle, or other sweet stuff) , placed in a plate under the 
bell glass. The latter should open at the top by a hole, 
and above it should be placed another glass, closed at 
the top. The insects, on rising from the bait, fly upwards, 
pass through the hole in the lower glass, and are trapped 
in the space between it and the upper one. The glass 
" fly-catohers," now coming into use, effect the capture 
of Wasps in a similar way, and deserve a trial by any 
one troubled with an abundance of the insects. The 
situations of the nests determine the most likely methods 
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to insure their destruction. The Wasps do not work at 
night, hence that time should be chosen for operations 
against them. Nests in holes may be destroyed by means 
of squibs of mealed gunpowder and sulphur. One of these 
should be pushed through a piece of turf about a foot 
square, and two or three inches thick ; the squib should 
be lighted, and put into the Wasps' burrow, and the turf 
closely pressed down to keep in the smoke. Wet mud 
plastered round the turf helps in this object ; and some of 
the mud should be placed over the hole when the squib 
is driven out by the final explosion. A more difficult 
method is to flood the nest with hot water. Tree Wasps' 
nests can best be destroyed by placing a. pail of water 
underneath at night, and cutting the support of the nest, 
so as to allow the nest and its occupants to fall into 
the water. The pail should have a lid, in case any of the 
Wasps should climb out of the water. Such nests may 
also be smoked with sulphur, but with less certain 
results. 

In the article on the Honey Bee [Apis mellifica), 
the promise was made that the habits of that insect 
should be treated of in connection with those of Wasps, 
with which the former insect agrees in many particulars. 
Some of the leading features of agreement and of difference 
between them are, therefore, here briefly indicated. 

Like the social Wasps, the honey bees live in large 
societies, including workers (or neuters), females (or 
queens), and males (or drones), and form their nests in 
holes when in the wild state. Bees in domestication live 
in hives ; but not infrequently a swarm, on leaving the 
parent hive, will select a hole for themselves, from which 
it is often very difficult to dislodge them. But though 
Bees agree with Wasps in these respects, they differ 
from them in many important particulars, and to these 
points of difference attention must now be given. 

Bees form new nests in a, different way from Wasps. 
The females, or queen bees, do not themselves work 
at the nests ; nor do they rear the young grubs or feed 
them, as is done by the female Wasps in spring. The 
only duty of the queen bees is to lay eggs, which are 
at once taken care of by the workers; and the latter 
alone nurse the grubs, and look after the pupse. The 
queens leave the nests to pair ; and after they have 
paired they return very soon, and never again leave 
the hives, except in swarming, when one queen goes 
with each new colony. At all other times they remain 
inside, surrounded by a multitude of workers, which 
feed their queen, and follow her as she deposits her 
eggs in the cells prepared for them. Bach new nest of 
honey bees is thus not the work of a single female, 
but is formed by a colony or swarm from some older 
nest, the bees in which have become too numerous to 
remain at home with advantage to the commonwealth. 
Each swarm consists of a queen and a number of workers. 

Among Wasps there is, comparatively, little difference 
between workers, females, or males ; but among honey 
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Queen. 
Fig. 215. Honey Bees. 
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bees the differences are evident. Fig. 215 shows that 
they differ in size and form of body; and also that the 
eyes of the male are so large as to meet on the top 



Wasps — continued. 
of the head ; while in the females and neuters the eyes 
are entirely lateral. The males, or drones, take no part 
in the work of the hive. They are produced from eggs 
laid usually in April or May, and assume their per- 
fect condition in summer. They fly during the warmest 
part of the day, and pair with the newly-emerged queens 
during flight. If the impregnation of a queen is retarded 
till twenty-eight days after hatching, she lays only male 
eggs. In hives where the queen is laying eggs from which 
workers can be reared (i.e., if impregnation has not been 
long delayed after she reached maturity), it has been 
observed that the workers, towards the beginning of 
autumn, attack the drones, and kill them by stinging them. 
Where the queen is capable of laying only male eggs, and 
also when the queen has died, or has been removed from 
the hive, the males are not_, killed till a fertile queen 
has been secured. There is only one queen bee in each 
hive ; but if she is lost, the workers proceed to rear others 
from worker-larvae, by enlarging their cells and supplying 
them with abundance of food. This treatment causes the 
earlier stages to be passed through in a shorter time, and 
also produces a marked result in modifying the bodily 
structure — the bees produced being true females, with all 
the physical peculiarities that distinguish the latter from 
the workers. When it is necessary to replace a queen, 
there are usually from twelve to twenty larvse reared for 
the purpose. As soon as the first queen that reaches 
maturity is able, she goes round the cells containing the 
others, still in the state of pupae, and gnaws a hole in each 
cell. If the cell contains a queen ready to emerge, the 
latter is stung by her older rival. The workers pull the 
pupge or dead bodies of the queens from the cells, and 
remove them. Should two queens emerge at the same 
time, it has been observed that one kills the other. So, 
also, when a stranger queen is introduced into a nest, she 
and the rightful queen fight till one is killed. 

At the periods of swarming, the workers prevent the 
slaughter of as many young queens as are required for 
the nest and the swarms. The old queen leads off the 
first swarm ; and the young females that are to go with 
new swarms are not permitted to. emerge from their cells 
till the swarms are ready to depart. Thus fatal con- 
tests are prevented among them. 

The workers differ from the queens as follows : They 
are smaller; the jaws, or mandibles, are more prominent; 
the maxillse and tongue are longer, and the upper lip 
and antennge are black (in the queens the upper lip is 
fulvous, and the antennae are pitchy-brown) ; the legs 
are black, with the tarsi brownish ; the basal joints of 
the tarsi, and the tibise of the hinder legs, are broader, and 
hollowed externally, and bear stiff hairs on the sides 
and across them, so placed as to form a receptacle in 
which to carry the pollen, or " bee-bread," collected from 
flowers for the nourishment of the bees and of the larvae ; 
the abdomen is broader and less pointed, and the three 
middle segments bear a small wax-pooket on each side 
near the base. These differences are very considerable; 
yet the facts that the larvae of workers can be made by 
special treatment to produce queens, and that the workers 
possess (functionless) representatives of ovaries, show 
that they are indeed females in which the reproductive 
organs have remained undeveloped, and which are fitted 
to perform special duties for the good of the community. 
The workers do all the work of the hive : they build 
the cells, collect the honey, pollen, and a resinous sub- 
stance known as " propolis," and feed and attend to the 
young. These operations are so varied that they are 
divided between two classes of workers, of which one 
prepares the wax, and the other attends more especially 
to building it into cells, collecting the food, and rearing 
the young. 

The makers of wax eat some sugar or honey; and a 
number of them cling together, in a cluster of festoons, 
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Wasps — continvxd. 
for about twenty-four hours, without active movement. 
During this time, the wax is formed in thin plates, one 
in each of the little pockets mentioned above aa occurring 
on the three middle segments of the abdomen. When 
the wax is formed, the bee detaches the plates from 
the pockets, and chews them up, mixed with a, liqnid 
from the mouth, into a riband, which is deposited on 
the place where it is to be made into cells. After the 
wax-makers have deposited the materials, the other class 
of workers build it up into the cell walls, making the 
cells larger or smaller, as required for the females, 
males, and workers. The edges of the cells are 
finished with a kind of adhesive varnish, which melts less 
easily than wax, and is redder in colour. This is the 
" propolis," which the bees collect from the bud-scales of 
Horse Chestnuts, Poplars, and other trees possessed of 
sticky buds. Attention has frequently been called by 
zoologists and mathematicians to the regularity of form 
and of size in the cells, and also to the fact that their 
form secures the greatest possible inclosed space with 
the smallest possible expenditure of wax. 

Many of the cells are occupied by larvae or pup« ; 
but others are employed as storehouses for the honey, 
and often the cells from which young bees have emerged 
are cleared out and filled with honey. The visits 
made by bees to flowers, in the course of which they are 
of so great use in effecting pollination in many plants, 
have as their object the collection of nectar and of pollen. 
{see Nectar, Xectary, Orchid Fertilisation, and 
Pollination). The bees swallow the nectar, and continue 
their visits to flowers till the stomach, or honey-bag, is 
fllled with the sweet fluid. They then collect the pollen, 
forming little masses of the grains brushed off their 
bodies ; they place them upon the hairy, flattened por- 
tions of the hind legs, and they thus form a, load of 
food to be carried back to the hive. In the stomach 
the nectar undergoes a change by which it is converted 
into honey, and this is either given at once by the collec- 
tors to those bees that have been at work in the hive, 
as food, or is poured into the cells. Those which contain 
honey that is soon to be used are not closed; but such 
as are reserved for food during winter are covered with 
wax. The pollen is either eaten by the bees themselves, 
or is given to those that have been at work iu the nest, 
or to the larvae, or it is stored away in cells for future use. 
On these stores the bees subsist during winter; hence 
the nests are not broken up on the approach of cold 
weather: nor do the bees resemble "Wasps in destroying 
their larv» in autumn, as they can provide them with 
food. When the honey is taken from hive bees, it is 
necessary to supply them with sugar and water, or with 
other sugary substances, from which they can prepare 
honey. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that there are 
several kinds of bees in domestication, of which A. melUfica 
is the commonest, and has been specially kept in view 
above ; the other species differ only from it in minor details. 

WATER. Water is so indispensable to the very 
existence of plants, that its use and modes of action 
deserve to be more fully understood than they are by many 
gardeners. It is made up of a combination of two gases, 
Oxygen and Hydrogen, in the proportion of sixteen (by 
weight) of the former to two of the latter. By volume, 
the proportion is one of Oxygen to two of Hydrogen 
the chemical formula being H,0. The properties of 
Water are, for the most part, so weU known as to 
render it needless to dwell upon them. When pure 
it has neither colour, taste, nor smell; nor does it 
leave any solid matter when it is allowed to evaporate 
by heat or by exposure to the atmosphere. That Wa,ter 
is converted into ice, and rain into snow, at » low 
temperature (32deg. Fahr.), is to fact familiar to every- 
one in such a climate as ours. While it is freezing, the 



Water — continued. 
Water frees itself from by far the greater part of mineral 
substances that may be dissolved in it ; so that ice 
consists of almost pure Water, even when formed from 
the salt Water of the sea. Pure Water has the power 
of dissolving many mineral substances and gases in greater 
or less amount, the greatest quantity of any particular 
substance or gas that it can dissolve varying with its 
temperature. The solutions thus formed are of very great 
importance in horticulture, since it is in this form that 
plants absorb the elements found in their ash, and which 
are mostly essential to their support. These solutions of 
minerals in the soil are almost always extremely' dilute. 
In such weak solutions minerals can be absorbed with 
much greater readiness by the root-hairs of plants than 
they could be were the solutions stronger, so that they are 
well suited to supply the requirements of plants. Some 
minerals — e.g., Carbonate of Lime (whether in the form of 
marble or of chalk) — are scarcely, if at all, soluble in 
pure Water; but they become dissolved in water which 
has Carbonic Acid Gas already dissolved in it. Probably, 
no natural Waters are wholly deficient in this gas, and 
they can dissolve small quantities of even marble or Phos- 
phates of Lime. The roots of plants can themselves also 
dissolve these minerals when in close contact with them. 
In all cases, the minerals necessary for the nutrition of the 
plants pass into them from the soil in these weak solutions. 
There is a constant passage of the fluids into the roots, and 
thence into the leaves, in order to replace the Water that 
is at all times escaping from all the green parts into the 
air in the form of invisible vapour. 

The amount and nature of the water-supply for a 
garden is a matter of very great consequence ; and it 
is necessary to inquire a little into the various natural 
sources from which it can be obtained, and the relative 
merits of the Water from each. The sources may be 
grouped under (1) rain, (2) ponds and streams, and 
(3) springs. Though it is impossible to draw sharply- 
deflned distinctions between the Waters from these sources, 
yet they differ in several respects. 

Eain is, in a sense, the source from which all Waters 
are derived, and from which all streams are fed ; but 
the term Eain. water, in the ordinary sense, is restricted 
to that collected from the atmosphere — usually off the 
roofs of houses — and carried into a tank, in which it 
is stored till required. Pure Eain-water may contain a 
small quantity of Nitrates and Ammonia, which it dis- 
solves out of the atmosphere, and carries with it to the 
earth. But, owing to the dust and impurities on the 
roofs or other surfaces from which it is usually collected, 
it always has also an appreciable, though very small, 
amount of various mineral substances dissolved in it ; 
and is thus able to supply to plants at least a part of 
the mineral food that they require. It is fitted also to 
dissolve from the soil in which plants grow such sub- 
stances as Carbonate of Lime, as it almost always contains 
a good deal of Carbonic Acid Gas, and also some Oxygen, 
dissolved while falling through the atmosphere. It is 
heated to the same average temperature as the air, so 
that in summer it helps to warm the soil to that tem- 
perature ; and it thus stimulates the growth and power 
of absorption of the roots, and fits them to supply Water 
to the plants as quickly as it evaporates from the leaves. 
Bain-water is preferred for watering plants on account 
of its temperature being nearly the same as the air, and 
of the gases dissolved in it. 

The Water in streams and in ponds contains a larger 
proportion of mineral substances than occurs in pure 
Eain-water, the gases are often present, only in smaller 
amount, and the average temperature — except in very 
shallow streams and ponds — is usually lower than that of 
the air in summer; and this is especially the case with 
Water conveyed from a distance in underground pipes. 

Spring Water resembles that from streams in the amount 
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Water — continued. 
of mineral Bubstanees in it ; or it may even contain these 
substances in such amount that some of them, especially 
Carbonate of Lime, may be deposited in a crust on any 
bodies in the water, owing to evaporation of Carbonic Acid 
Gas from it, rendering it no longer able to keep them 
dissolved. Petrifying springs are of this nature. Some 
springs give Water that is actually injurious, as it contains 
compounds of Iron, or other substances that are poisonous 
to plants if present in more than very small amount. 
The Water from ordinary springs is almost always a 
good deal colder than the air in summer. If Water from 
streams, ponds, or springs is to be used in watering 
plants, it should be kept for some time previously in a 
tank small enough to allow of its being warmed to the 
ordinary temperature of the air in summer. 

The amount of Water usually present in any soil has a 
very important influence on its fertility. Light soils with 
open, sandy subsoil are apt to suffer from want of Water ; 
and a moderate drought may prove very prejudicial, or 
even fatal, to the plants cultivated in such. On the other 
hand, clays (and, in a less degree, other soils), over a close, 
impervious subsoil, retain Water too strongly, so that it 
stagnates ; or they may allow the rain to run off the 
surface, and, if shallow, may actually suffer from want 
of Water during continued droughts, after the supply in the 
surface soil has evaporated. Light soils are much bene- 
fited by careful irrigation. Stiff soils, on the contrary, 
are usually in need of well-considered drainage. The 
latter operation is of wider utility than is recognised 
by many agriculturists. That it removes superfluous 
Water is obvious, and it is admitted by all that stag- 
nant Water in the soil is hurtful to most plants, and in 
more ways than one. It promotes the formation, from 
decaying organic remains in the soil, of substances pre- 
judicial to many plants ; and where such substances are 
abundant, only certain weeds will grow. Waterlogged 
soils are deficient in the Oxygen that is required by roots 
to permit of the healthy discharge of their functions ; the 
roots are unable to exist under the conditions present a 
few inches below the surface, or to penetrate deeply ; 
the plants therefore are ill - nourished, as the roots 
spread less than in more open soils, and they derive 
their mineral food only from a • limited area below the 
surface. In case of severe drought, the Water may all 
evaporate down to the depth reached by the roots, while 
the stiff subsoil prevents the passage of Water^ from 
below to take its place ; and the plants cultivated on 
waterlogged land may thus die for lack of Water. More- 
over, waterlogged soil is always considerably colder than 
the average temperature of the air, owing to the heat 
lost by the constant evaporation of Water from its sur- 
face. The crops cultivated on it are thus rendered 
backward in their growth, and may not reach maturity 
till a week, or even a fortnight, after those on well- 
drained soils. All this is changed when drains are well 
placed and well made, and the impervious subsoil is 
broken up. The rain no longer runs off the surface, nor 
does Water stagnate in the soil : it sinks into the sub- 
soil, and there forms a reserve from which the surface 
soil can obtain supplies as required by the plants in 
it. The rain, while falling, becomes heated to the tem- 
perature of the air, or nearly so, and is thus able 
to warm the soil in sinking through it, and to supply 
the roots with Water at nearly the same temperature 
as the air — a condition most favourable to the due 
performance of the vital functions, and rapid and healthy 
growth in plants. Free evaporation from the soU is 
checked ; and, this cause of coldness being removed, 
the crops are found to ripen earlier. As the rain sinks 
into the soil, the air follows into the interspaces vacated 
by the Water : thus the roots are supplied with the 
gases they require, and, as a, result of this, and of the 
absence of the injurious organic substances formed in 



Water — continued. 
stagnant Water, thej' penetrate deep into the subsoils, 
beyond the reach of ordinary droughts. In this way they, 
at the same time, obtain a more reliable source of Water, 
and draw their food from a wider area. 

The means by which Water enters plants, to form the 
crude sap, the changes that this undergoes, and the 
channels by which it is conveyed through the tissues, are 
treated of elsewhere in this work. See Sap, Vascular 
System, and Vessels. 

WATER AZiOE. A common name for Stratiotes 
aloides (which see). 

WATER ANEMOITE. A common name for Ra- 
nnnculus aq,aatilis (which see). 

WATER ARCHER. A common name for Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia (which see). 

WATER ASK, CAROLINA. See Fraziuns 
platycarpa. 

WATER AVENS. See Geum rivale. 



WATER BALSAM. 
WATER BEAIT. 8e. 



See Tjrtonia nataus. 
ITelumbium. 



WATER BETOITT. See Scrophularia acLnatica. 
WATER CALTROPS. Se^ Trapa natans. 
WATER CRESS. See Cress, Water. 
WATER ELBER. See Viburniim. Opulns. 
WATERFALL. See Cascade. 



WATER FLAG. 



Iris Fseudo-acorns. 



WATER G-LABIOLE. A common name for Bu- 
tomus umbellatus (which see). 

WATERIXC One of the most important operations in 
connection with the cultivation of plants, particularly those 
which are grown in pots and planted out in glass struc- 
tures. It is aji operation in daily practice at all seasons, 
and one which often requires the exercise of much judg- 
ment and care on the part of the operator. There are 
numerous subjects that may easily be injured, or even 
killed, by receiving either too much water, or an insuffi- 
cient supply, and there are very few plants which do not 
suffer more or less by being watered indiscriminately at 
fixed periods, as their condition must vary according to the 
amount of evaporation which is taking place, and the 
quantity of roots that are absorbing the moisture supplied. 
It is not possible to do more than refer to Watering in 
somewhat general terms, as individual plants have often 
to receive special attention in regard to it, and different 
species in a genus also sometimes require totally different 
treatment in the matter of watering. As a rule, soft- 
wooded plants, and all those of quick growth, require more 
water than others of a slow-growing or hard- wooded 
nature; but exceptions may not unfrequently be found. 
Seasons of growth and of rest have also to be dealt with, 
and the supply of water given accordingly. Soft rain- 
water is always the best for plants of every description ; 
provision should, therefore, be made for collecting and 
preserving as much as possible for future use from the 
roofs of glass and other structures. Water should not be 
applied to plants at a lower temperature than that to 
which they are at the time subjected ; particularly does 
this remark apply to such as are grown in heat, or are 
being subjected to forcing under glass. Even upon plants 
established in the open ground, cold water has an injurious 
effect during summer time if applied direct from springs or 
wells ; it becomes efficiently warmed in large, open tanks, 
streams, &c., exposed to the sun and air, hence one of these 
sources is most desirable. 

Plants in pots, when they require Watering, should be 
well soaked, not slightly damped; it may not, in every 
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instance, be neoeasary to keep Watering daily, but eur- 
face sprinklings are always to be avoided. The amount of 
water and the frequency of its application are matters 
which can only be known from personal experience in 
dealing with various subjects under cultivation : some 
require it, in summer, two or three times a day, while 
others would be ruined were they similarly treated. 
The time when water is likely to be needed should 
be anticipated somewhat, so as to avoid having to give 
it more than is really necessary during sunshine in 
the middle part of a hot day. In summer, Watering 
should be proceeded with early in the morning if it is 
known that the plants will require a supply before the 
afternoon, the general Watering being given when it is 
nearly time to reduce the air for the day. Should it 
become necessary to water in the day-time, a supply should 
be procured of a temperature equally warm to that in 
which the plants are growing. Occasionally, a specimen 
will get overlooked, and will show signs of flagging ; it 
should then be stood in a pail of water until well soaked, 
and kept shaded for the remainder of the day. In winter, 
it is generally very desirable to have the foliage of most 
plants dry at night. Watering is, therefore, best done in 
the morning only ; not that it is always necessary to wet 
the foliage, but because of the moisture that must be 
caused by waste on the stages, &c. 

The necessity for Watering trees, shrubs, &o., outside, 
of course depends on the seasons and other circumstances, 
such as recent transplanting, &o. Whenever the operation 
becomes necessary, it is always best to give copious sup- 
plies, and then to mulch the surface with some dry, light 
material, as this tends to prevent undue evaporation. This 
method of management is also applicable in summer to 
fruit-trees, and, indeed, crops of any kind, indoors or out, 
that are planted in the ground, and require plentiful 
supplies of water at the roots. 

WATIilMITG'-FOTS. These, in various sizes, are 
requisite where there are many kinds of plants to be kept 
watered. For trees of all kinds, shrubs, outside garden 
crops, &o., the ordinary kind, with coarse rose, is well 
adapted, but the use of the rose is not always necessary. 
A pot holding from twelve to sixteen quarts is quite 
large enough for carrying and managing when full; the 
latter capacity being an extreme limit. Pots of smaller 
sizes are necessary for watering indoor plants, and these 
are better managed when the spouts are made longer in 
proportion than in the larger sizes. Sizes each holding 
two, three, four, five, and six quarts of water are 
adapted for use with long spouts ; these prove most 
serviceable where plants have to be reached at a con- 
siderable distance from the person who is watering. It is 
sometimes an advantage to have the end of the spout 
bent downwards, at about » right angle, where the rose 
is fixed, as the water runs without lifting the can up 
so high. For watering beds, pots, or pans, where small 
seeds have been sown, a very fine rose is necessary, and 
it should fit the spout so that all drip is prevented: 
this is best insured by having the rose made of brass, so 
that it can be readily screwed on or taken off as desired. 
If the same thread is used, several roses, perforated to 
various degrees of fineness to suit the plants or seeds 
that are watered, can be employed for screwing on 
a can. Watering-pots specially intended for Straw- 
berries in spring are not furnished with » cross handle 
over the top ; they hold about two quarts of water, and 
are provided with long spouts for the purpose of watering 
the plants referred to, when situated rather closely 
together, and on shelves near the glass. Watering-pots 
are usually either japanned, painted red or green, or 
galvanised in a similar way to ordinary cisterns. If the 
whole surface is properly galvanised inside and out, there 
is no danger of rusting, and Watering-pots made of 
galvanised iron are very strong and durable. 

Vol. IV. 



WATER LEiaON'. See Passiflora laurifolia. 

WATER LENTILS. A common name for Lemna 
(which see). 

WATER LETTUCE. See Pistia Stratiotes. 

WATER LILT. A common name for various 
species of Eiiryale, Nitphar, Nymphcea, Victoria, and 
Villarsia. 

WATER MELON. See Citrnllus vulgaris. 

WATER MILFOIL. See Myriophyllum. 

WATER OAK. See Q'l^ercus ac[aatica. 

WATER PARSNIP. See Slum. 

WATER PLANTS. A general term applied to all 
plants which grow in water, both in and outdoors. Per- 
haps the most familiar of all are Nuphars and Nymphieaa. 
With these the following, amongst many others, may be 
associated, but some require a greater depth of water 
than others : Acorus OalamuSy Alisma Plantago, Aponogeton 
distachyon, Butomus umhellatus, Calla palustris, Hottonia 
palustris, Limnanthemum nymphceoides, Pontederia cor- 
data, Sagittarias, Stratiotes aloides, Trapa natans, Typlia 
angustifolia and T. latifolia, and Vallisneria spiralis 
(indoor?). 

WATER SOLDIER. See Stratiotes aloides. 

WATER SPIKE. An old name for Potamogeton. 

WATER THYME. See Elodea. 

WATER VIOLET. See Hottonia palustris. 



WATER WHITE OAK. 



Quercus lyrata. 



WATSONIA (named after W. Watson, 1715-1787, 
Professor of Botany at Chelsea). Bugle Lily. Stnb. 
Meriana, Neuheria. Ojrd. Iridece. A genus comprising 
according to Klatt twenty-five, according to Baker eleven, 
species of greenhouse, bulbous plants, confined to t'outh 
Africa. Flowers one to a spathe, sessile ; perianth tube 
curved or recurved, the lobes sub-equal, ovate, oblong, or 
lanceolate ; stamens affixed within the throat ; filaments 
free, filiform, rather long ; spathes lanceolate, oblong, or 
narrow, often numerous, scattered or somewhat imbricated ; 
spikes long, simple or slightly branched. Leaves long, 
ensiform, rather rigid, veined, the midrib usually pro- 
minent. Stem frequently tall. Watsoniaa are very pretty 
subjects when in fiower. They require a mixture of very 
sandy loam and a little peat. If planted out in a pit 
or frame, where protection from frost can be ensured, 
they will flower much stronger than if kept in pots. 
Little or no water should be given during the resting 
season. Propagation may be effected by offsets, or by 
seeds. 

W, aletroides (Aletris-like). Jl. seven to twelve crowded in a 
spike, drooping ; perianth scarlet, the tube lin. long, the seg- 
ments acute, Jin. long ; spathes ten lines long ; scape terete, 
simple, leafy, 1ft. to 2ft. high. June. I. linear-ensiform, thick, 
acute, shorter than the scape, Jin. broad, margined and ribbed 
with yellow. 1774. (B. M. 533.) Sy.v. Antholyza MerianeUa 
(B. M. 441). 
W. angusta (narrow). Ji. eight to twenty-four, densely imbricate- 
spicate, distichous ; perianth brilliant scarlet, 2in. long, the 
segments oval-oblong, much spreading ; spathes purple, scarious, 
seven lines long ; scape simple or branched, erect, terete, spathi- 
form-Ieafy. June. I. distichous, lauceolate-ensiform, acute, lin. 
broad, much striated. 1825. Syns. W. iridifolia fulgens (B. M. 
600; F. d. S. 1077), Antholyza fulgens (A. B. R. 192). 
W. brevlfolla (short-leaved). Jl. eight to fifteen, irabricate- 
spicate, distichous or secund ; perianth scarlet, lin. long, the 
tube twisted, curved, the segments regularly spreading, mucro- 
nate ; spathes unequal-valved, the inner valves bifid at apex ; 
scape erect, simple, 9in. to 15in. high. May. I., cauline ones 
spathe-like; radical ones broadly or narrowly linear-ensiform, 
distichous, cuspidate, ribbed and margined, two to seven lines 
broad. 1794. (B. M. 601.) Syn. Antholyza spicata (A. B. E. 56). 
W. densiflora (dense-flowered).* fl. in a dense, distichous spike ; 
perianth rose-red, the tube l^in. long, the spreading, lanceolate, 
acute segments iin. to Jin. long ; scape as long as the leaves, 
covered with numer us reduced leaves. June. i.i^ erect, linear, 
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rigid, lift, to 2ft. long, iin. broad, with several strong ribs, and a 
thickened, straw-coloured margin. 1879. A fine, well-marked 
species. (B. M. 6400.) 
W. humilis (dwarf). Jl. five in a distichous spike ; perianth rose- 
coloured, 2in. lonjr, the segments regular, oblong-ovate, acute ; 
spathes equal-valved, equalling the perianth tube ; scape simple, 
terete-angled, Sin. to 12in. high. June. I. lanceolate-ensiform, 
straight, acute, ribbed and margined, distichous, shorter than 
the scape, one to two lines broad. 1754. (B. M. 631.) 

W. irldlfolla fulgens (Iris-leaved, brilliant). A synonym of 
W. angusta. 

W. marginata (conspicuous-margined), fl. ten, slightly im- 
bricated, distichous, nodding ; perianth pink, ijin. long, the 
segments obovate-elliptic, mucronate ; spathes nearly equal- 
valved, fin. long ; spikes several ; scape terete, simple, nearly 
Zft. high. July. I. lanceolate-ensiform, slightly coriaceous, 
thickly ribbed and margined, cuspidate, shorter than the scape, 
iin. broad, glaucescent. (B. M. 608.) 

W. m, minor (lesser). A. of a beautiful pink ; spike solitary. 
I. rather dark green, lucid, obscurely cartilaginous on the margins. 
(B. M. 1530.) 

W. Merlana (Madam Merian's).* /. three to nine, distichous ; 
perianth purple or scarlet, somewhat salver-shaped, the throat 
cucuUate-cylindrical, Iin. long, the segments obovate-oblong, 
acuminate, Iin. long ; outer spathe valves purple, striated, l^in. 
long, the dinner ones bifid, l^in. lon^; scape terete-angled, 
striated, simple or branched, Sin. to 2ft. high. May. I. lanceolate- 
ensiform, thick, much striated, margined, acute, two to six lines 
broad. 1760. Syn. Antholyza Ueriana (B. M. 418). 

W. M. cooclnea (scarlet), fl. five to eight ; perianth scarlet, 2iin. 
long ; scape 1ft to 2ft. or more high. A splendid variety. (B. M. 
1194.) 

W. M. Irldlfolla (Iris-leaved). /. , perianth white, funnel-shaped, 
eleven lines long ; scape 3ft. high. I. broadly lanceolate-ensiform, 
acute, shorter than the scape, liin. broad. 

W. M. roseo-alba (pink and white), jl. twenty-four, densely 
imbricate-spicate ; perianth pink and white. 2iin. long ; scape 2ft. 
to 3ft. high. I. broadly linear-ensiform, Ifin. wide, shorter than 
the scape. (B. M. 537 and 1193, under names of W. roseo-alba 
and var.) 

W. punctata (dotted^ fi., perianth scarlet or violet, funnel- 
shaped, l^in. long, the tube erect, filiform, the segments ovate- 
lanceolate, lined ; outer spathe valves ferruginous, ^in. broad, the 
inner ones bifid, iin. broad ; scape terete, erect, 4in. to 15in. high. 
June. I. three, linear-compressed or terete, slightly furrowed, 
sheathing at base. 1800. Syn. Ixia punctata (A. B. B. 177) 

W. rosea (rose-coloured).* Jl. crowded in a paniculate, elongated- 
pyramidal spike ; perianth rose-coloured, sub-campanulate, nearly 
2in. long, the throat broadly turbinate, the se^ents mucronate ; 
spathes purple, five lines long ; scape terete, simple or branched, 
nearly 2ft. high. July. Z. broadly lanceolate-ensiform, Iin. broad, 
cartUaginous-margined. striated, acute. 1803. (B. M. 1072.) 
Syn. Oladioliis pyramidatus (A. B, R. 335). 

W. strlotiflora (straight - flowered). Jl. scentless ; perianth 
cherry-red, about Sin. long, the tube quite straight, the opening 
of the throat marked with a violet-purple star of six rays ; scape 
taller than the leaves, simple. June. I. linear-ensiform, rather 
rigid, 4in. to 6in. long, about iin. broad. Bulb the size of a large 
nutmeg. 1810. (B. M. 1406.) 

WATTLE. A name applied to varioua specieB of 
Acacia and Citharexylum. 

WAX DAMMAR. A common name for Fodo- 
carpuB neriifolia (which see). 

WAX FLOWER,. See Koya. 

WAX FLOWER, CLUSTERED. See Stepha- 
notis flori^unda. 

WAX, GRAFTING. See Grafting Wax. 

WAX MTRTLE. A common name for Myrica 
cerifera (which see). 

WAX PALM (of Brazil). 
fera. 



Coperuicia ceri- 



WAX - PLANT. A common name for Cerinthe 
major (which see). 

WAX - TREE. A common name for Vismia 
guianeuais (which see). 

WAY BREAD. An old name for Plantago. 

WAYFARING-TREE. See Viburnum Lantana. 



WEASEL (Mustela vulgaris). Many persons regard 
Weasels as noxious animals that should be killed on every 
possible opportunity; but they are moat valuable in 
gardens by destroying all kinds of mice. The latter are 
often very hurtful, as they eat peas and other seeds, and 
gnaw the bark or the roots of choice trees and shrnbs. 
Hence Weasels deserve protection in gardens, although it 
cannot be denied that they are occasionally destructive 
where fowls are kept. 

WEATHER. The relation of the Weather to gar- 
dening, and its effect upon garden crops, are matters 
often too well known, especially when the results are 
unsatisfactory. Still, it is important for gardeners to be 
continually studying the subject, with a view to adapting 
themselves to circumstances by taking advantage of 
every help which the Weather affords, and at the same 
time using precautions, so far as possible, for preventing 
it from doing injury. Those who would manage gardens 
successfully must always be looking ahead, and antici- 
pating what is likely to come later on, as well as directing 
their attention to making provision for the present. 
Thus, what is likely to occur during the day needs 
consideration in the morning, and provision for the night 
must invariably be made the previous evening. The 
Weather affects outside vegetation and crops according 
to locality and the nature of soil and subsoil. Where 
the latter is gravelly, the effects of drought are most 
readily felt, while a clayey subsoil has naturally a ten- 
dency to hold more moisture, and is, consequently, not 
favoured by very wet seasons. In regard to the. important 
work of transplanting of any kind, the state of the 
Weather must be the first consideration, coupled with 
the proper season for performing the work. Very dry 
Weather is always unfavourable for any transplanting. 
Watering may be ever so well attended to, yet if there 
is a constant and rapid evaporation taking place its 
effects are not much marked. Mild, moist Weather should 
therefore be selected for this work; it must even be 
waited for a long time in some seasons before crops can 
be transplanted and safely re-established. Due advantage 
should be taken of frosty Weather, when the ground is hard, 
for executing such work as wheeling manure, &c., into 
places that cannot be well reached when walks and the 
ground are loose. In snowy Weather, when outside 
work has often to be suspended, everything that can be 
forwarded iu sheds should receive full attention. Digging 
should not be proceeded with while the ground is frosty, 
neither should snow be buried by the same operation. 
In garden management, the work must, to a certain 
extent, be arranged each day according as the Weather 
allows ; the seasons too, which are very variable, wiU 
need to be studied, and work managed according as 
circumstances depending on these, and the changes of 
Weather, will admit. In the management of glass struc- 
tures and pot plants generally, attention to the ohange- 
ableness of the weather is of much more importance 
than to plants, &c., outside. A properly-constructed 
glasshouse will quickly be affected by a rise or fall 
of temperature caused by the Weather outside ; and as 
the inside occupants are frequently very tender, and 
incapable of bearing with impunity what hardier subjects 
outside can withstand, the conditions necessary for their 
well-being have to receive constant and daily attention. 
The chief point to be impressed is that of adopting a 
system of management which shall utilise every oppor- 
tunity of forwarding operations, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, be the climatic conditions whatever they may. To 
do everything at the proper time, is equally important in 
this as in all other matters. In gardening, it can only be 
effected by a considerable amount of forethought on the 
part of those in charge, coupled with practical experience, 
to know what cultivated plants require, and by daily 
attention, which hsis to be constantly varied to meet 
exigencies caused by an ever-changing climate. 
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WEBBIA. Included under Vernouia (which see). 

Bi WEBER A (named in honour of George Henry Weber, 
1751i-1828, Professor at Kiel, and author of various 
Floras). Stns: Ceriscus, Chomelia{oi Linnseus), Sij/locori/me 
(of Wight and Amott), Tareima, Wahlenbergia (of Blume). 
Obd. Bubiaceos. A genus comprising about forty species 
of stove trees and shrubs, inhabiting tropical Asia, Poly- 
nesia, Africa, and (one species) Australia. Flowers in 
terminal, oorymbiform cymes, sessile and bibracteolate 
at the ovary, or pedicellate and bracteolate on the 
pedicel ; calyx tube ovoid or turbinate, the limb five, 
rarely four, cleft or parted; corolla funnel- or salver- 
shaped, with five, rarely four, narrow, spreading or re- 
flexed lobes, twisted in bud; stamens five, rarely four, 
on the mouth of the corolla ; filaments short or wanting. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, often oblong-lanceolate ; stipules 
triangular-ovate, usually deciduous. Only one species 
calls for description here. For culture, see Vang^eria. 

W. corymbosa (corymbose), ft. white, faintly odorous; corolla 
iin. to |in. in diameter, the tube broad, about equalling the lobes ; 
cymes variable in size. Summer. I. elliptic- or oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute or acuminate, 3in. to Sin. long, shining above, often 
glaucous beneath ; petioles short, stout. India. A glabrous 
shrub or small tree. (B. R. 119.) 

WEB-FORMING CATERFILLARS. Almost all 
the Caterpillars of Butterflies, Moths, and Sawflies can 
spin silken threads when required ; but many of them 
hardly do so except to form a cocoon, for the protec- 
tion of the pupse ; while many do not even spin a cocoon. 
Many larvse spin together several leaves to form a protec- 
tion for themselves against birds or other foes, or they 
draw a leaf into a tubular form, with the same object, 
keeping it in position by silken threads. The Web-formers 
are not very numerous, though they belong to widely 
different groups of Lepidoptera. Several of them live on 
Hawthorn leaves, such as the Black-veined White Butterfly 
(Aporia Cratcegi), the small Ermine Moths {Hyponomeuta 
padella, &c.), and Sawflies of the genus Lyda (e.g., L. 
punctata). The larvae of these insects, when young (or 
during their whole life as larvse), live in webs spun by a 
number of them in common, sometimes over a whole 
branch, but usually over several leaves. Some form 
separate silken tubes for themselves inside the webs ; 
others are contented with the protection afforded by the 
web alone. An account of the several insects just 
mentioned is given under the heading Hawthorn Cater- 
pillars. 

The larvEe of various European and exotic Moths form 
much more striking and conspicuous webs than do the 
British species — e.g., the Prooessionary Moth {Cnethocampa 
processionea), which feeds on Oaks in Germany. The larvae 
spin a web, on which they lie, and, when going to feed, 
they march in a regular procession — first one, then two, 
then three, and so on, those in each line moving side 
by side, till they reach suitable food, when they disperse 
and eat what they require, and thereafter return to the 
web in the same regular order. When full-fed, they spin 
a compact web, under cover of which they form their 
separate cocoons to protect themselves while they are 
pupse. 

Remedies. Web-forming Caterpillars are easily got rid 
of by tearing down the webs, or cutting off the branches, 
and destroying the larvae. 

WEBELIA (named in compliment to George Wolf- 
gang Wedel, 1645-1721, a German botanist, Professor at 
Jena). Including Wollastonia. Obd. CompositfB. A genus 
embracing about forty-five species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, scabrous-pubescent or hirsute, annual or perennial 
herbs or sub-shrubs, inhabiting the warmer parts of the 
globe. Flower-heads yellow, pedunculate, at the tips of 
the branches or in the upper axils, heterogamous ; invo- 
luoral bracts sub-biseriate, the outer three to five usually 
herbaceous or leafy, the inner dry; receptacle flat or 
convex, the pales inclosing the florets ; ray fl9rets ligulate, 



Wedelia — continued. 
entire, or two or three-toothed at apex ; disk florets five- 
toothed or shortly five-cleft ; aohenes smooth or tubercled. 
Leaves opposite, often toothed, rarely trifid or entire. 
The species are mostly interesting from a botanical stand- 
point only. Those described below thrive in any fairly 
good soil. W. hispida may be increased by seeds or by 
divisions, and W. radiosa by seeds or by cuttings. 
W, aurea (golden). A synonym of Zexmenia aurea. 
W. hlsplda (hispid), fl.-heads one to a peduncle ; outer invo- 

lucral scales hairy, the inner ones nearly glabrous. June. 

I. lanceolate or somewhat obovate-lanceolate, cuneate at base, 

acuminate at apex, cut-toothed, hairy. Branches erect, hispid. 

h. lift. Mexico, Ac, 1819. Half-hardy perennial. (B. E. 613.) 

Syn. Zexmenia texana. 
W. radiosa (rayed), ft.-lieads one to three on peduncles longer 

than the leaves ; involucral scales in three series, the outer ones 

leafy, the inner membranous. June. I. petiolate, ovate- or 

oblong-lanceolate, acute, serrulated, puberulous. h. 2ft. Brazil, 

1820. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (B. E. 610.) 

WEBGE-CrRAFTING. See Grafting. 

WEEDS AND WEEDING. Weeds abound in 
every direction on cultivated land, and wherever there ia 
any kind of soil in which their roots can receive the least 
encouragement and support. It is sometimes remarked 
in reference to a piece of land that " Weeds won't grow 
on it," and this is readily understood as referring to its use- 
lessness for gardening. The length of time during which 
the seeds of many common Weeds retain their germinative 
powers is remarkable when, from the removal of ground, 
or other causes, they become buried too deep to grow 
until brought again under the more immediate influence 
of the atmosphere. The rapidity with which soil newly 
upturned after a long period becomes covered with Weeds 
will often come under notice, suggesting the existence 
of seeds which grow only when placed under suitable 
conditions. Amongst Weeds that, once established, are 
only with great difficulty eradicated, are Chiokweed, Couch 
Grass, Dandelions, Groundsel, Plantains, and Thistles. 
The destruction of all these before their seeds ripen, and 
the frequent use of the hoe during dry weather, are the 
best plans of preventing their increase. Hand-weeding 
is the most effectual mode of eradication where there are 
tap-roots, as in Dandelions, Plantains, and Thistles. 
The roots of these plants, if left in the ground, will 
frequently form new crowns in a short time, and grow 
again. Hand-weeding is also the most certain plan of 
keeping walks clean; it should he attended to whenever 
the surface is moist, and everything pulled up should be 
burned, or put where the seeds are not likely to ripen 
and sow themselves. Proper Weeding-knives should 
always be provided along with other garden tools; the 
work is more readily executed with these than with old 
knives of other kinds, that are often made to do 
service. For destroying on a large scale Weeds in walks, 
salt may be effectually employed, scattered with the hand 
over the surface, during dry weather, in summer. Smith's 
Weed-killer, a preparation specially made for walks, has 
been highly spoken of. Any " destroyer " of Weeds 
applied to walks must be kept clear of grass and other 
living edges, and care must also be taken to avoid 
stepping from a walk on to the grass at the time when 
a preparation destructive to plant life is being employed. 

WEED-WIND, or WITH- WIND. An old name 
for Bindweed (Convolvulus). 

WEEFING ARB0R-VIT2:. See Thuya orien- 
talis pendula. 

WEEFING ASH. See Fraxinus excelsior pen- 
dula. 

WEEFING BEECH. See Fagus sylvatica pen- 
dula. 

WEEFING CHERRY. See Cerasus 'semper- 
florens. 
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WEEPING ELM. See Ulmus glabra pendula 
and U. montana pendula. 



WEEPING MOUNTAIN 
Aucuparia pendula. 

WEEPING OAK 

pendula. 



ASH. See Pyrus 



See Quercus pedunculata 



WEEPING POPLAR. See Fopulus grandi- 
dentata pendula and F. Tremula pendula. 

WEEPING BED CEDAR. See Juniperus 
virginiana pendula. 

WEEPING WILLOW. See Salix babylonica. 

WEEVIL-PLANT. A common name for Curou- 
ligo (wMoh see). 

WEEVILS. The popular name for a large division of 
Beetles, of very great interest to the gardener and the 
farmer, because of the injury inflicted by many species on 
garden and field produce. There has been frequent occa- 
sion, in the course of this work, to refer to their ravages 
under various headings, the more important of which are 
mentioned below. The scientific name of the Weevils 
is Bhynchophora (from the Greek 
words rhynclios, a snout, andjj/iero, 
I carry). This name bears re- . , . 

ference to the most characteristic 
mark of the Weevils, viz., that 
the head is prolonged and nar- 
rowed forwards into a snout, on 
which the antennae are placed. 
The snout, or beak, in many is 
short and flattened ; but in a few 
(e.g., Nut-WeevU) it is very long, 
slender, and curved abruptly 
downwards. The mouth is at the 
end of the beak. The antennse are 
very generally elbowed — i.e., the 
basal joint is long and slender, and 
the others are short, and form a 
row, attached to the tip of the 
basal joint at an angle with it. 
Few Weevils of temperate cli- 
mates are large ; most are very 
small. The body is very often 
short, rounded, and very hard, 
less often slender and elongate, 
or depressed and flattened. Like 
other Beetles, they undergo a 
complete metamorphosis, their 
larvse being usually white, fleshy, 
legless grubs, with the head horny, 
dark, and furnished with strong 
jaws. Many of them live in the 
interior of fruits, or of seeds, 
but others burrow in leaves, or 
in the wood or pith of twigs, or 

in galls. The Beetles themselves are frequently destruc- 
tive, gnawing the leaves, bark, or fruits of garden herbs 
and shrubs. The habits of the larvEe and of the Beetles 
are thus so varied, and the injuries done by them so 
manifold, that it would exceed our limits to enter into 
the full details here; but information on these, -points 
in regard to the more important species will be found 
under the following headings : Apple-blossom Weevil, 
Beau Beetle, Cabbage Gall Weevil, Nut Weevil! 
Orchestes, Otiorhynchus, Pea (Insect Pests), Pine- 
bark Beetle, Pine Weevils, Plum (Insect Pests) 
Raspberry (Insects), Rhyuchites, Scolytidie, Si 
tona, and Turnip-Seed Weevil. 

WEIGELIA (also spelt Weigela). This is now re- 
garded, by the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," as 
synonymous with Diervilla (which see). The correct 
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Fig. 216. Seedling Plant of Weigelia (Diervilla) rosea 
IN Flower. 

name of TT. rosea (see Pig. 216) is Diervilla rosea, and 
W. rosea monstrosa (see Fig. 217) is now correctly named 
D. rosea monstrosa. 




.^-^'j'^-- 



Fig. 217. Weigelia (Diervilla) rosea monstrosa. 



WEINMANNIA (named after John William Wein- 
mann, apothecary at Eatisbon, author of " Phytan- 
thozaioonographica," 1737). Syn. ieiospermum. Okd. 
Saxi/ragecB. A genus embracing about fifty species of 
stove or greenhouse, glabrous or tomentose trees or 
shrubs, inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
the Masoarene and Pacific Islands, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and tropical and temperate South America. Flowers 
white, small, fascicled or scattered, disposed in simple, 
terminal and axillary, erect racemes ; calyx tube short, 
the limb four or five-partite ; petals four or five, spathu- 
late or ovate, sessile ; stamens eight or ten, inserted 
with the petals. Leaves opposite, coriaceous, petiolate, 
simple, trifoliolate, or imparipinnate ; leaflets usually 
glandular-serrated ; rachis often winged ; stipules vari- 
able, deciduous. Branchlets opposite, often terete. A 
selection of the introduced species is here given. They 
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'Weinmannia — continued. 
all require stove treatment, and thrive in any light, rich 
soil. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sandy soil, under a glass, in heat. 

W. glabra (smooth), fl. white ; petals rather longer than the 
calyx segments ; pedicels twin, shortly hirsute. January. I. 
highly glabrous on both sides, shortly petiolate, imparipinnate ; 
leaflets three to tive pairs, oblong-elliptio, slightly acute at base, 
the margins serrate or crenate-serrate, sometimes nearly entire. 
h. 6ft. Jamaica, 1815. Shrub. 

W. hirta (hairy). Jl. fascicled-racemose ; stamens eight, exserted. 
May. I., leaflets three or four-jugal, six to ten lines long, 
elliptic, bluish, serrated above the base, pilose-pubescent chiefly 
beneath. Branchlets villous-hirsute. h. 6ft. or more. Jamaica, 
1820. Tree or shrub. 

W. ovata (ovate-leaved), /i., fascicles few-flowered, remote; 
racemes very loose, 3in. long. May. I. elliptic-oblong, some- 
what obtuse, acute at base, crenate, 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to liin. 
broad ; petioles two to three lines long. h. bit. Peru, 1824. 
Glabrous tree. 

W. plnnata (pinnate). Jl. fascicled-racemose : stamens eight, 
exserted. May. I., leaflets three to seven-iugal, elliptic-oblong, 
bluish, four to eight lines long, serrated above the base, hispid 
on the midrib beneath, or glabrescent. Branchlets hirsute with 
short down. A. 6ft. and upwards. Jamaica, 1815. Tree. W. tilabra 
is (in part) synonymous with this species. 

W. trichosperma (hairy-seeded). /., raceme loose. May. I. 
pinnate ; leaflets many, oblong, acute, toothed, obliquely cuneate 
at base, naked and shining above, slightly pilose beneath, h. Wt. 
Valdivia. Shrub. 

W. trifoliata (three-leafleted). A synonym of Platylophxts tri- 
foliata. 

WEIiFIA (named in honour of the Eoyal Family 
[Guelph] of Hanover). Ord. Palmm. A small genus 
(two species) of stove, unarmed Palms, natives of Central 
America.. Flowers pale yellowish-white, rather large ; 
spathes two, deciduous; spadices thick, pendulous. Fruit 
dark violet, oblong, compressed, 2in. long. Leaves 
terminal, pinnatiseot, on rather flat, short petioles; seg- 
ments much narrowed at base, entire or out at apex. 
W. regia, the only species introduced, should be grown 
in a compost of rich loam and leaf mould, mixed with a 
little old oow-dung. Propagation may be effected by 
seeds. 

W. regia (royal).* I. in the young state divided almost to the 
base into a pair of oblong, acuminate lobes, haying a pretty 
bronzy tint, borne on slender petioles, at length becoming 
pinnatisect ; margins of the segments recurved at base ; adult 
leaves with numerous unequal, narrow pinnse, decurrent on the 
angular rachis, whitish beneath. When fully grown, the stem 
attains a height of 60ft.. and the leaves a length of about 20ft. 
New Grenada, 1869. (G. C. 1870, 764 ; F. M. n. a. 60 ; I. H. 
n. s. 62.) 

'WEIiIi. A Well is not a desirable source for pro- 
curing water to give plants, as the water is invariably 
colder than the temperature and the soil in which the 
roots are situated. If, however, there is no other efficient 
supply, a quantity should be drawn or pumped up some 
time previous to being required for use, and meanwhile 
allowed to stand in an open tank. Well-water is also, 
as a, rule, harder than rain-water, and is, consequently, 
not so well suited for administering to plants. See also 
Water. 

WELLINGTONIA. A synonym of Seciuoia (which 
see). 

WHLSH NUT. A common name for the Walnut 
(which see). 

WEIiSK POPPY. See Meconopsis cambrica. 

Willi WITSCHIA (named in honour of Dr. Frederic 
Welwitsch, 1806-1872, a celebrated botanical traveller). 
Stn. Tumboa. Okd. Gnetacem. A monotypic genus. The 
species is one of the most remarkable productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is found growing in arid places in 
tropical and South-western Africa, where rain rarely falls. 
The two leaves were at first described as being simply 
persistent cotyledons enormously developed, but such is 
not the case ; the two cotyledons last for some time, and 
then the true leaves appear. Although W. mirabilis " was 



Welwitschia — continued. 
first made known in Europe by Dr. Welwitsch, it appears 
to have been first discovered by Mr. C. J. Anderson, an 
eminent African traveller. This wonderful plant has 
been introduced into the Eoyal Gardens, Kew; but we 
do not know if it yet exists in any other establishment. 
It will probably prove very difficult to cultivate, on 
account of the impossibility of imitating the na.tural 
conditions under which it flourishes. It appears to us 
that the most probable method of succeeding with it 
would be to inclose a space within brick walls to a 
height of about 3£t. from the earth. This should be 
filled up, to a, height of about 16in. or 18in., with a very 
light, porous soil, such as a, mixture of light, sandy loam 
and broken bricks, in the proportion of two parts of the 
former to one of the latter. Above this the space should 
be filled in with sand and brick rubbish, mixed with a 
little sandy loam — about a tenth part of the latter, just 
to help to bind it. If planted in this way, the long, 
descending roots would penetrate into the lower soil, 
and derive suflacient nourishment and water from it, 
as the water would ascend into the lower stratum from 
the earth by capillary attraction, whilst the upper 
stratum being dry would prevent the plant from rotting. 
It should be fully exposed to the sun, and no water 
given it, though at evening a slight syringing over the 
leaves and crown would probably be beneficial, as this 
would in some way approach the dews to which it is 
subjected in its native country. The temperature should 
not be allowed to get below 50deg." (N. E. Brown). 

W, mirabilis (wonderful), fl. solitary, contained within the 
scales of the young cones ; cones scarlet, small, erect, at length 
oblong, in stout, dichotomously branched cymes, springing from 
near the insertion of the leaves. I. two, from deep grooves in 
the circumference of the trunk, 6ft. or more in length, quite 
flat, linear, very leathery, splitting with age into innumerable 
thongs, that lie curling on the surface of the soil. Trunk 
obconioal, about 2ft. long, rising a few inches only above the 
soil, with the appearance of a flat, two-lobed, depressed mass, 
sometimes 14ft. in circumference ; when fully grown, it is dark 
brown, hard, and cracked, like the burnt crust of a loaf of 
bread; the lower part forming a stout tap-root, buried in the 
soil, and branching downwards at the end. 1862 and 1878. 
The plant is said to last a century. (B. M. 5368-9; T. L. S. 
xxiv. 1-14.) 

WUNDIiAITDIA (named in honour of Henry Ludo- 
vious Wendland, 1755-1828, once Curator of the Botanic 
Garden at Hanover). Oed. Rubiacece. A genus com- 
prising about sixteen species of stove or greenhouse shrubs 
or small trees, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropical Asia. 
Flowers white, pink, or yellow, small, two or three-braoteo- 
late, sessile or pedicellate in terminal, thyrsoid, densely 
many-flowered panicles ; calyx lobes four or five, small ; 
corolla tubular, salver or funnel-shaped, the lobes four 
or five, imbricated in bud ; stamens four or five, between 
the corolla lobes. Leaves opposite or temately whorled ; 
stipules entire or bifid. For culture of the two best-known 
species, see Vang^eria. Both are stove trees. 

W. paniculata (panicled). fl. as in W. tinctoria ; panicle ample. 
July. I. opposite, elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, Sin. 
to 8in. long, rarely narrow-obovate, more or less pubescent be- 
neath ; stipules recurved, broad, orbicular or oblong, with 
rounded tips. h. 6ft. India, 1820. 

W. tinctoria (dyer's), fl. white, sessile, fascicled ; panicles large, 
spreading, pubescent, pilose, or tomentose. July. I. opposite, 
elliptic, ovate, or obovate, 4in. to 8in. long, acuminate, glabrous 
and often shining above, paler and pubescent or rarely glabrous 
beneath ; stipules erect, large, with a subulate point or a laterally- 
flattened, rigid appendage, h. 6ft. India, 1825. 

WENDIiANDIA (of Willdenow). A synonym of 
Cocculus (which see). 

WENSEA. A synonym of Pogostemon (which see). 

WEKITERIA (named in honour of A. G. Werner, 
1750-1817, Professor of Mineralogy at Friburg). Okd. 
Gompositce. A genus embracing about seventeen species 
of dwarf, tufted, greenhouse, perennial herbs, natives of 
the Andes of South America. Flower-heads large or 
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Werueria — continued. 
mediocre, heterogamous ; involucre broadly oampanulate 
or hemispherical, with one series of bracts; receptacle 
flat or convex, naked ; ray florets pink, yellow, or white, 
in one series, ligulate ; disk yellow ; aohenes oblong or 
turbinate. Leaves radical or clustered on the stem, entire 
or rarely toothed or pinnatisect. Only one species is 
known to gardeners. It thrives in light soil, and may be 
increased by division of the roots. 

W. frlgida (frigid), ft.-heads yellow, solitary, shortly pedun- 
culate ; involucre about thirteen-cleft, coloured. February. 
I. stellate, imbricated, linear, obtuse. A. 9in. Quito, 1828. 



WESTERN YEW. 



Taxns brevifolia. 



Fisouia 



Faxthenium 



WEST INDIAN COCESFUB. 
aculeata. 

WEST INDIAN MUGWORT. I 
Hysterophorus. 

. WESTRINGIA (named in honour of J. P. Westring, 
a physician to the King of Sweden). Obd. Labiates. A 
genus comprising about eleven species of greenhouse 
shrubs, broadly dispersed over extra-tropical Australia. 
Flowers all axillary or rarely in terminal, leafy heads, with 
a pair of bracts under the calyx, usually very small and 
sometimes obsolete ; calyx campanulate, five-toothed ; 
corolla with a short tube, usually hairy inside, and a 
dilated throat, the upper lip erect but flat and broadly 
two-lobed, the lower one spreading, three-lobed ; two upper 
stamens perfect, the two lower ones sterile, leaves in 
whorls of three, four, or rarely more. The best-known 
species are here described. They thrive in any light, rich 
soil. Propagation may be readily effected by young 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass. 
W, angustifolia (n'arrow-leaved). A synonym of W. rigida. 
W, Ginerea (gi'ey). A form of W. rigida. 

W. Dampieri (Dampier's). Jl. white, nearly sessile, about the 
size of those of W. rostnaHniformis, but the corolla more hirsute. 
September. I. in whorls of four, or very rarely three, on the side 
branches, linear, much revolute, usually about ^in. long, smooth 
or scabrous above, often hoary beneath, h. several feet. 1803. 
(B. M. 3308.) 
W. eremicola (desert-loving), fi. pale blue, rather small, 
usually distant ; calyx hoary ; corolla pubescent. June. I. usually 
in whorls of three, narrow-linear, acute or mucronate, rarely 
above iin. long. Branches erect, often twiggy, more or less 
hoary or silky-pubescent, h. 3ft. 1823. (B. M. 3438 ; B. B. 1481, 
under name of W. longifolia.) 
W. longifoUa (long-leaved), fi. lilac, rather small, axillary ; 
corolla pubescent outside, the tube usually exceeding the calyx 
teeth. Summer. I. in whorls of three, narrow-hnear, mostly 
above lin. long, the margins somewhat revolute or nearly flat. 
h. sevei'al feet. 1878. 

W. rigida (rigid), fi. as in W. Dampieri. I. mostly in whorls 
of three, but here and there four, linear, obtuse or mucronate- 
acute, rigid, with much-revolute margins, usually glabrous above 
when full-grown, and either smooth and shining or scabrous 
with minute tubercles, hoary beneath, h. 3ft. 1823. Syn. 
W. angustifolia. W. cinerea is a more hoary form. (B. M. 3307.) 

W. rosmarlnlformis (Eosemary-like).* Victorian Rosemary. 
fi. pale blue, almost sessile, all axillary ; corolla pubescent out- 
side. July. I. in whorls of four, oblong-lanceolate to linear, 
acute or obtuse, Jin. to lin. long, coriaceous, glabrous and shining 
above, hoary or silvery-white beneath, the margins recurved 
01- revolute. Ii. several feet. 1791. (A. B. E. 214, under name 
of W. rosmarinacea.) 



WEST WIND, FLOWER OP THE. 

antlies. 



I Zephyr- 



WEYMOUTH FINE. See Finus Strobus. 

WHANGEE OR WANGHEE CANE. See Phyl- 
lostachys nigra. 

WHEAT. See Triticum vulgare. 

WHEAT, BUCK. See Fagropyrum esculentum. 

WHEAT, GUINEA OR TURKEY. See Zea 
Mays. 

WHEEIiBARROWS. Wheelbarrows are amongst 
the most essential of garden requisites, and are invariably 



Wheelbarrows — continued. 
in daily use. The common Box-barrow with broad wheel 
is that in general use, and is best adapted for wheeling 
soil, rubbish, manure, &o. If wheeling on planks becomes 
necessary, as is sometimes the case when excavations 
or new walks are made, the Navvy-barrow is best, as 
the wheel, being made of iron, does not collect soil to 
clog it, and the sides are set on an angle outwards 
to facilitate emptying readily. Hat Barrows of the shape 




Fig. 218. Flat Market-garden Barrow. 

represented in Fig. 218 are largely employed in market 
gardens for wheeling baskets of fruit, vegetables, &c., 
to the sheds. One, at least, of these Barrows is always 
useful in a, garden, for the removal of boxes, hampers, 
or anything that cannot be readily fitted into an ordinary 
Wheelbarrow. It may also be employed for wheeling a 
water-barrel, if the use of one is necessary. 



WHIN. 



Ulex. 



WHINBERRY. A common name for Vacciuium 

Myrtillus (which see). 

WHIN, FETTY. See Genista anglica. 

WHIF-GRAFTING. See Grafting. 

WHITE ALDER. See Flatylophns trifoliata. 

WHITE ANTS, or TERMITES. Fortunately, 
these are not British insects ; but in warm countries, 
and especially throughout the tropics, they abound, and 
do great destruction to woodwork of every kind. Only 
a very few kinds of wood can resist their jaws. At 
La EocheUe and Bordeaux, on the West coast of 
France, they have been introduced, and have become so 
abundant as to force themselves into notice by the 
mischief they do to the woodwork of the public offices 
and of dwelling-houses, and also to the public records. 
The Termites resemble true Ants in living in very large 
communities, comprising males, females, and neuters. 
Among the neuters may often be distinguished workers and 
soldiers, the latter attending only to the defence of the 
community, while the former do the hard work. In struc- 
ture the Termites differ greatly from the true Ants, 
as they belong to the Neuroptera, while the true Ants 
are Hymenoptera (see Insects). Among Termites only 
the mature males and females are winged. The wings 
are about twice as long as the body; all four are of 
nearly equal size, and are provided with a stout front 
border, or nerve, and a number of slender, indistinct 
nerves in the other parts of the wings. When not in 
use they lie fiat on the back. The segments of the 
thorax are distinct; the abdomen is flattened; the head 
is rather flattened, and has cutting jaws; and the legs 
are rather short and slender. The neuters have no wings, 
or have only their rudiments. Some entomologists have 
regarded them as larv£e and pupos of the males and 
females; others believe that they never become sexually 
mature. The species of Termites are very numerous; 
those that occur in Europe are named Termea lucifugus 
and T. ruficollis. The nests of certain tropical species 
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White Ants, or Termites — continued, 
axe built of mud on the soil, reach a height of from 
10ft. to 15ft., and are so hard as to require a, pickaxe 
to penetrate the outer walla. Other species form nests 
of clay high up among the branches of trees. They 
always work under cover of galleries of mud, or in wood, 
as they hate daylight. When the males and females 
become winged, they leave the nest, and pair, and soon 
afterwards the females drop their wings, and are taken 
back into the nest by the workers. Here each female 
is inclosed in a clay cell built around her by the workers. 
Her abdomen grows enormously, becoming filled with 
eggs, of which a single female can lay as many as 80,000 
in twenty-four hours. The eggs are carried away by 
the workers, and are carefully tended, as among bees 
and wasps. The number of Termites in a large nest is 
enormous. 

As they are not likely to prove hurtful in England, 
there is no need to dwell upon any remedies. 

WHITi: ARUSI I.II.T. See Richardia afri- 



WHITE ASH. 



Frazinus americana. 



WHITE BASSWOOD, AraEBICAN'. See Tilia 
heterophylla. 

WHITE BEAM-TBEE. See Fycus Aria. 

WHITE BLABBER FLOWER. See Fhy- 
siantlius aliens. 

WHITE BOTHEX, WHITE GOLBES. 

Old names for Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

WHITE BOTTLE. A common name for 
Silene inflata (which see). 

WHITE BUTTERWOOB. See Trichilia 
spondioides. 

WHITE CEBAR. A common name for Cha- 
mcBcyparis. See also Tlmya ^g^antea and T. 
occidentalis. 

WHITE CTPRESS. See Tazodium disti- 
cliuni. 



WHITE ELM. 



Ulmus americana. 



WHITE ERMINE MOTH. 

menthastri. 



See Spilosoma 



WHITEHEABIA (named after its discoverer, 
the Bev. Henry Whitehead, "to whom I am in- 
debted for many curious plants " [Harvey]). Obd. 
lAliacew. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
greenhouse, bulbous plant. It thrives in any rich 
soil, and may be propagated by offsets. 

W. blfolla (two-leaved). /I., perianth light green, sub- 
sessile, solitary, four to five lines long, the segments sub- 
equal, slightly spreading above the base ; stamens six, 
slightly exserted ; raceme dense, 3in. to 6m. long ; scape 
clavate, lift, long ; bracts amplexicaul, Im. to liin. long. 
April. I. two, opposite, roundish - oblong, glabrous, 
fleshy-membranous, bin. to Sin. long, 4in. to 6m broad, 
sub-acute or emarginate. Bulb fuscous, liin. to ^in. 
thick. South Africa, 1792. SYNS. -^«wmw W»'» 
(B. M. 480), Melanthium massonusfolmm (A. Ji. K. .»«). 

WHITE-HEART HICKORY. See Carya 
tomentosa. 

WHITE HELLEBORE. See Veratrum. 

WHITE LIME. See Tilia argentea. 

WHITE PINE. See Finns flexilis. 

WHITE FOTHERB. See Valerianella 
olitoria. 

WHITE ROOT. An 

(Polygonatum muUiflorum). 

WHITE SAPOTA. 

miroa edulis (which see). 



WHITETHORN. A popular name for Cratsegus 

Ozyacantha (which see). 

WHITE-TREE. A common name for Melaleuca 
leucadendron (which see). 

WHITE WOOB. A name applied to Liriodenclron 
tulipifera, Tilia americana, &o. 

WHITFIELBIA (named after T. Whitfield, a bo- 
tanical collector of African plants). Obd. Acanthacece. A 
small genus (two species) of ornamental, stove ahmbs, 
natives of tropical Africa. Flowers white or brick-red, 
shortly pedicellate, solitary in the axils of opposite bracts, 
diaposed in a terminal raceme ; calyx five-parted ; corolla 
with five twisted lobes ; stamens four, didynamous ; brac- 
teoles under the calyx, and sometimes the bracts, coloured. 
Leaves opposite, entire. Only one of the species has been 
introduced. For culture, see Barleria. 

W. laterltia (brick-red).* fl., calyx brick-red, ample ; corolla 
orange-red or brick-red, twice as long as the calyx, between 
campanulate and funnel-shaped ; pedicels opposite, drooping. 
October to March. I. opposite, ovate or oblong-ovate, sub- 
coriaceous, evergreen, waved, penniveined. Branches spreading, 
terete, rather tortuous, ft. 3ft. 1841. (B. M. 4155 ; F. d. S. 32. 
WHITLAVIA. Thia is regarded, by the authors of 

the " Genera Plantarum," as synonymous with Fhacelia 




Fig 219 Flowering Branches op Whitlavia grandiflora 
(Phacelia Whitlavia). 



old name for Solomon's Seal 
A common name for Casi- 



(which see). The proper name of Whitlavia grandiflora 
(see Fig. 219) is now Phacelia Whitlavia. 

WHITLEYA. Included under Scopolia (which 
see). 
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WHITLOW GRASS. See Braba and Farony- 
cliia. 

WHITTEIT-TKEE. A common name for Viburnum 

Opulus (which see). 

WHITWORT. An old name for Feverfew {Pyrethrum 
PartheniuTYi). 

WHOSIi. A ring of organs all on the same plane. 

WHOBIi FLOWER. A common name for Morina 
longifolia (which see). 

WHORTLEBERRY. See Taccinium Myrtillus. 

The name is also applied to other species. 

WIBORGIA. A synonym of Viborgfia (which see). 

WIDDRHTG-TONIA (named in honour of Captain 
Widdrington [formerly Cook], who travelled in Spain). 
African Cypress. Ord. Coniferce. A small genus (three 
species) of greenhouse shrubs or trees, included, by Bent- 
ham and Hooker, under Callitris ; two are natives of 
South Africa, and the third is found in Madagascar. 
Flowers diceoious, or male and female on separate plants ; 
male catkins oblong or cylindrical, the females globular, 
without footstalks. Leaves thickly set, alternately or in 
whorls, linear or needle-shaped, spreading, but sometimes 
very small, scale-like, approaching im- 
bricate, with a gland on the back. 
Cones thick, woody, nearly equally 
four - valved, globular, two or three 
together. Two species have been in- 
troduced. For culture, see Callitris. 

W. cnpressoides (Cypress-like). I. on 

the branches acute, somewhat spreading 

at the points ; those on the branchlets 

four - rowed, much shorter, imbricated. 

cones ovate, obtuse, nine to ten lines long. 

Branches elongated, erect, pyramidal; 

branchlets slender, bent downwards, or 

pendent at the ends, covered with leaves. 

h. 4tt. to 10ft. South Africa, 1799. Shrub. 
W. juniperoides (Juniper-like). Cape 

Gum-tree. Jl., male catkins oblong-cylin- 
drical, terminal I. adherent at base, de- 
current, leathery, glaucous-green ; young 

ones mostly linear or needle - shaped, 

sharp-pointed, spreading, slightly curved, 

opposite or in whorls of three, |in. to 

lin. long ; adults scattered ; those on the 

branchlets sometimes ovate-lanceolate or 

rhomboid, obtuse or sharp-pointed, cones 

three or four together, mucn smaller than 

in W. cupressoides, rounded, slightly de- 
pressed. Stem straight ; branches erect 

or spreading. South Africa, 1756, Tree. 



WIDOW, BIOURNFTTL. See Scabiosa atropur- 
purea. 

WIDOW-WAIL. See Cneorum. 

WIDOW- WISSE. An old name for Genista tinctoria. 

WIGAITDIA (named in honour of John Wigand, 1523- 
1587, a Bishop of Pomerania). Oed. Sydrophyllacew. A 
small genus (three or four closely- related species) of tall, 
hispid, stove or greenhouse herbs, broadly dispersed over 
the mountainous regions of tropical America. Flowers 
sessile at the sides of soorpioid branches, in terminal, 
amply dichotomous cymes ; calyx segments linear ; corolla 
tube short, broadly campanulate, not scaly,' 'the limb 
ample, spreading, of five imbricated lobes ; stamens five, 
nearly equally affixed, often exserted ; filaments hispid 
with reflexed pili below the middle. Leaves alternate, 
ample, wrinkled, generally doubly-toothed. The species 
are frequently, on account of their fine foliage and bold 
habit, used for snb-tropioal bedding. Seeds should be 
sown in early spring, in heat; and the seedlings grown 
on in light, loamy soil, hardened off, and planted out 
.in the open in June. The plants may also be propagated 
by means of cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, in bottom 
heat, and carefully shaded until rooted. 




^-V/v'-: 





Fig. 220. Portion of Inflorescence of 

WiGANUlA MACROPHYLLA. 



FlO. 221. WIOANDIA URKNS. 
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Wigandia — continued. 

W. caracasana (Caraccas). A synonym of W. macropkylla. 

W. maorophylla (large-leaved).* fl. lilac : sepals acute, hoary- 
tomentose, shorter than the corolla ; spikes revolute at apex, 
secund, the rachis villous-pubescent. ■ April. I. elliptic-cordate, 
shghtly acute, halry-tomentose, ferruginous above, h. 10ft. 
Caraccas, 1836. See Fig. 220. Syn. r. caracasana (B. M. 1575 ; 
B. R. 1966 ; F. d. S. 755 ; L. J. F. 132). 

W. urens (stinging). /. disposed in acorpioid panicles; calyx 
woolly, with hnear, acute sepals ; corolla violet-blue, the margins 
of the lobes somewhat revolute. Autumn, h. 6ft. Mexico (?), 
1830. This species differs from W. macropkylla in its looser 
habit, and in its longer-stalked, more spreading leaves of a deeper 
ashy-gTeen, shaded with red on the petioles. See Fig. 221. 



WILB CIiOVE See Fimenta acris. 
WILD SATE. See Fhoeuiz sylvestris. 
WILD HYACINTH. See Scilla nutans. 



WILD IRISHmAN. 



Discaria Toiuuatou. 



WILD OLIVE. See Elseaguns and Olea europssa. 
WILD SNOWBALL. See Ceanothus ameri- 




WILD WATER LEMON. St 

WILD WILLIAM. 

Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 



■■ Fassiflora fcetida. 

An old name for 







ii'iir I I'll' 




Fig. 222. Wisandia Vigieri. 



W. Vigieri (Vigier's).* fl., calyx green, exceeding the corolla 
tube, with five linear, acute sepals ; corolla lilac-blue, passing 
through vinous-red to fawn-colour before fading, rotate-infundi- 
bular, woolly outside, glabrous ; inflorescence very large, panicu- 
late, divaricate. Autumn. I. alternate, oval-eUiptic, cordate at 
the base, irregularly and sparsely toothed, channelled ; petioles 
9in. long. A. 6ft. Mexico (?), 1868. See Fig. 222. 

WIG-TREE. A common name for Rhus Cotinus 
(which see). 
WXKSTROMIA. A synonym of Laplacea (which 



■.e). 

WILD AFFLE, or WILDING. 

Malus. 



Fyrus 



WILD BERGAMOT. See Monarda fistulosa. 
WILD CLARY. See Salvia Verbenaca. 
Vol. IV. 



WILLDENOVIA (of Gmelin). A synonym 
of Rondeletia (which see). 

WILLDENOWIA (named in honour of 
Charles Louia Willdenow, 1765-1812, Professor 
of Botany at Berlin). Syn. Nematanihus (of 
Nees). Obd. Restiacem. A genus comprising 
eight species of greenhouse herbs, with Eush- 
like, leafless stems, natives of South Africa. 
Flowers dioecious ; male apikelets loosely many- 
flowered, interruptedly spioate ; females one- 
flowered, sessile. Sheaths loose, persistent. It 
is doubtful whether the under-mentioned species 
is still in cultivation. It thrives in a compost 
of loam and peat, and may be increased by 
divisions. 

W. teres (terete), fl., male inflorescence 2in. to 2iin. 
long, erect, spicately or paniculately cymose ; female 
spikelets one to three at the apex of the culm. 
Sheaths l^in. in length, convolute, fuscous, glabrous, 
acuminate at apex. Culms erect, 3ft. or more high, 
terete, virgate-branched near the middle ; branches 
ascending, white-lepidoted and spotted with purple. 
1790. The plant sometimes grown under this name 
is a species of Restio. 

WILLEMETIA (named in honour of P. K 
Willemet, 1762-1790, author of "Herbarium 
Mauritianum"). Syns. Noltia, Vittmannia. 
Obd. RhamnecB. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a pretty, perfectly glabrous, green- 
house shrub. It thrives in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Increased by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a glass. 

W. a&lcana (African). Jl. white, in cymes and 
panicles about lin. long ; petals five, cucuUate, sessile. 
, May. I. alternate, oblong-lanceolate, more or less 

obtuse, serrated, feather-nerved, 2in. to 2iin. long, 
paler beneath, h. 10ft. to 12ft. South Africa. The 
proper name of this plant is now J^oltia a/ricana. 

WILLESDEN FAFER AND CAN- 
VAS. For making temporary shelters where 
light is not necessary, the Paper and Canvas 
manufactured by the Willesden Paper Company 
possess all the requisite properties ; being fairly 
cheap, they may be freely used for light 
coverings of any kind. The Paper is quite water- 
proof, light, and of fair tensile strength, as anyone 
who saw the pavihon erected in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace, during the exhibition of 1884, will have 
noticed; except that visitors had out the Paper about, 
the edifice was as sound nine months after erection as 
when first put up. A tank was also exhibited, which 
held about half a ton of water, the Paper not being 
saturated for quite two months ; and no douht it would 
have been sound for the whole time the exhibition lasted, 
but that some mischievous person stuck a knife through 
the side, to see if it was really Paper. These examples 
will show that the Paper will answer what is required 
of it, and therefore all that is left is to describe the 
manner of using it for garden purposes. 

The stout brown Paper is the best for general use. It 
is made about 4ift. wide, a useful size for temporary 

2e 
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Willesden Paper and Canvas — continued. 
roofs, and for screens to put over frames or plants. So 
far as roofs are concerned, the makers give full direc- 
tions, and therefore this part of the subject need not be 
considered here. The most useful appliances in any 
garden, for providing temporary shelter, are a number 
of frames about 6ffc. long and the width of the paper. 
The woodwork should be about IJin. in thickness, and 
should be braced across to keep the whole structure rigid. 
Over these frames the Paper should be nailed, preferably 
on both ' sides ; thoroughly waterproof coverings, which 
will keep off a fair amount of frost, are thus made for 
protecting tender subjects in frames or beds, while for 
outdoor Mushroom-beds they are most convenient. Being 
flat and comparatively thin, a large number can be stowed 
away in a little space, when not required for active use. 
For wall trees of doubtful hardiness, the prepared Canvas, 
if put on frames, makes a good protective medium when 
the shelters are made as above, and, having more tensile 
strength than the Paper, will not be torn with any ordinary 
usage. 

Besides being made into flat screens, wooden frames 
of different patterns, such as spans, and similar forms, 
can be constructed in light wooden framing, and covered 
with Willesden Paper, affording very decent protection 
against frost and snow to plants of doubtful hardiness 
in the borders. Larger frames can also be made for 
the protection of shrubs, &c. In all cases the Paper 
can be adapted to almost any form required, and a little 
ingenuity on the part of the user will lead to the con- 
struction of many most useful contrivances. 

The lighter samples can also be used for packing plants ; 
being waterproof, they prevent undue evaporation. For 
lining baskets containing cut flowers or plants, the Paper 
should be found very useful, as it can be made to fit the 
shape of the basket or hamper, and will last for a long 
time. Many things, such as hard-wooded cuttings, rose- 
buds, and similar stock, can be rolled in the Paper, the 
ends being folded over, and they will travel as well as 
in lead foil or rubber tissue, and at less cost. Water- 
proof labels, for writing on which no special ink is 
required, are also made of Willesden Paper; these are 
durable, and, being made in various sizes, are useful for 
many purposes. In fact, there is practically no end to 
the purposes to which this Paper can be applied in and 
about the garden. 



WILLOW. 



Saliz. 



WILLOW, AMEBICAir WATER. A common 
name for Dianthera americana (which see). 

WILLOW, FRENCH OR PERSIAN. See Epi- 
lobium angnstifolinm. 

WILLOW GRASS. See Polygonum amphibium. 

WILLOW HERB. See Epilobium. 

WILLOW HORNET CLEARWING MOTH. 

See Sesia. 

WILLOW, EILDIARNOCE WEEPING. See 
Salix Caprea pendula. 

WILLOW SAWFLIES. Pew, if any, plants are 
more liable than Willows to be injured by Sawflies. By 
far the larger number of the species that feed on Willows 
and Sallows belong to the genus Nematus, but a few belong 
to two or three other genera. It would be useless to 
attempt to describe, or even to enumerate, the many kinds 
that have been found on the different species of Salix ; 
suffice it to say that Cameron, in his " Monograph of British 
Phytophagous Hymenoptera," enumerates as British thirty- 
three species of Nematus, and twenty species under other 
genera, found on Salis) ; and that yet others have been re- 
corded from the Continent of Europe as found on WiUows. 



Willow Sawflies — continued. 
We cannot, therefore, do more than Indicate briefly the 
chief modes in which these insects may prove hurtful. 

The larvse of many species feed, exposed to view, on the 
edges or the lower surface of the leaves, often keeping the 
hinder part of their bodies coiled in a spiral. Others live 
between folded or rolled leaves ; and a few live in mines in 
the leaf -blades. Many species are Gall-makers ; and of 
these the habits and the galls vary greatly. Several 
species, chiefly of E^iiira, produce swellings of the branches, 
mostly in those of the cinerea section of Saliic. Each 
swelling is occupied by one larva. Others, mostly species 
of Nematus, produce galls of two or three forms on the 
leaves. One common kind of gall resembles peas in form 
and size, and is usually adherent to the lower surface ; 
though on some Willows (e.g., S. purpurea) the galls are 
more often fixed to the upper surface. The Pea Galls vary 
in surface-appendages according to the species of Willow, 
being smooth on some, downy on others. They are formed 
by Nematus pedunculi, and by several other species of this 
genus of Sawflies. Another very common form of gall on 
Willow leaves — often distinguished as *' Bean Galls," from 
their shape — sometimes resembles small haricot beans in 
pairs, side by side, in the tissue of the leaf, projecting 
about equally from both of its surfaces. They are usually 
about -^in. long by \in. broad. They are green or 
red on the upper surface, pale green below, and may be 
smooth or downy, according to the kind of Willow on which 
they are formed. One of the commonest Gall-makers of 
this group is Nem,atus gallicola, which makes the galls so 
often seen on the leaves of Salix alba, S. Caprea, 8. 
fragilis, and other WiUows ; other species form somewhat 
similar galls on several of the smaller WiUows, e.g., Salix 
Lapponum., S. nigricans^ 8. phylicifolia, &c. ; but it is im- 
possible, in the brief space at disposal, to enter into a 
fuller discussion of these galls and their makers. 

Remedies are scarcely called for unless the larvse of 
Willow Sawflies are very plentiful. If so numerous as to 
endanger the health of the plants, those larvae that feed 
exposed on the leaves may be dislodged by jarring or 
shaking the branches. They may be shaken into a. 
vessel, and destroyed by having boiling water poured over 
them ; or a ring of tar and cart-grease painted round the 
base of each tree will prevent them from crawling up again. 
The only reliable remedy against larvse in rolled or mined 
leaves, or in galls, is hand-picking ; but the damage is 
seldom so great as to call for so tedious and costly a 
remedy. As by far the greater number of the species 
burrow into the soU to become pupse, any means to prevent 
their doing so tends to lessen the numbers of the insects. 
EoUing the ground below the trees, so as to render it 
compact, and applications of gas-lime, soot, or other 
substances poisonous or disagreeable to the insects, wUl 
prove useful in this way. 

WILLUGB2;TA. a synonym of Mikania (which 

see). 

WILLUGHBEIA (named after Francis Willughby, 
1635-1672, an English naturalist, pupil of Eay). Stn. 
Ancylocladus. Orb. Apocynaceae. A genus comprising 
eight or ten Malayan and East Asiatic species of stove, 
sarmentose or tall-climbing shrubs, all supposed to yield 
caoutchouc. Flowers in axillary cymes ; calyx short, five- 
lobed; corolla salver-shaped, the tube nearly glabrous 
within, the month naked or with fleshy glands alternating 
with the lobes; stamens included in the tube. Berry 
large, globose or ovoid, many-seeded. Leaves opposite, 
on short petioles. For culture of W. edulis, the only 
species introduced, see Allamanda. 

W. edulis (edible), fi. of a pale pink colour ; cvnies on short, 
stout peduncles. July. /;-. edible, sub-ovoid, "the size of a 
lemon. I. 4in. to 7ni. long, oblong or obovate-oblong, obtusely 
acummate or caudate, acute at base, thinly coriaceous ; petioles 
Jm. to }in. long. India, 1818. An immense climber. 
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WII.I.UaHBEIA (of Klotzaoh). A synonym of Lan- 
dolphia (whicli see). 

WINS. The various points from which the Wind 
proceeds, and the amount of its force, are matters requiring 
daily consideration in the proper management of glass 
structures, and for the preservation against injury of 
plants and trees outside. The damage caused by a rough 
gale is often of a most disastrous nature ; sometimes 
large and valuable trees are uprooted, or have their 
branches torn off, causing permanent disfigurement. In 
different localities and situations, what are known as the 
prevailing Winds have to be taken into account in planting 
operations : in some, the gales most frequently proceed 
from one particular point — south-west, for instance — while 
in others, a wood, hill, or large belt of trees may afford 
protection from that, but not from some other direction. 
Situations on various parts of the sea-coast, and also 
inland, will be locally affected in regard to prevailing 
Winds. The destruction caused by the Wind to fruit 
crops is, unfortunately, too familiar. Newly-planted 
trees of all kinds, of sufficient size to be rocked to and 
fro by the force of the Wind, should always be secured 
with stakes for the first season, after which their roots 
will have generally taken a good hold, thus rendering 
them safe. Plants in pots — Chrysanthemums, for example 
— are soon destroyed by a gale if not securely staked and 
tied. A cold Wind has a most injurious effect on the 
tender foliage of trees and plants in glass structures, 
particularly in early spring, when too frequently it pro- 
ceeds from an easterly or north-easterly direction. Pre- 
ventive measures should be adopted, as far as possible, 
beforehand, so that when the Wind's force is suddenly 
increased to a gale, everything may be secured against 
injury. Not unfrequently, the proper provision which 
it is necessary to make against rough weather is forgotten 
when trees are newly planted ; or plants in pots are placed 
in exposed situations during a calm period; and the 
effects of the first rough Wind are disastrous. 

WIITDFALL. A term frequently applied to such 
fruits as may often be found lying in an immature con- 
dition below the trees, e.g.. Apples, &c. The young fruits 
may be knocked off by one branch striking on another 
in a high wind ; but very frequently the cause of the 
premature fall wiU be found, on careful examination, to 
be the presence of some parasite in the fruit. The most 
frequent cause is a larva feeding on the seeds, e.g., the 
Apple or Codlin Grub {Carpocapsa ponwnana) in imma- 
ture Apples. Such larvEe generally leave the fruit very 
soon after its fall, to burrow in the soil, and there to 
become pupse. It is, therefore, very desirable to prevent 
future harm by having the Windfalls picked up with- 
out delay, and given to pigs, or placed where the larvae 
may be unable to find a favourable situation for be- 
coming pupse. 

WIND riiOWER. See Anemone and Grentiana 
Fneumonanthe. 

WINDOW GARDEN. Many cottagers and amateurs 
who have no glass structure at their command take an 
especial interest in plant cultivation, and set admirable 
examples of what may be accomplished by constant atten- 
tion, even in an ordinary window. Window Gardening 
has of late years made rapid strides, partly from the 
encouragement given to it locally by the managers of 
annual exhibitions, and even more so by the greater 
interest in the cultivation of flowers which has become so 
generaUy diffused. By the term Window Gardening, the 
cultivation of plants in a window, or on the sill outside 
in favourable weather, should only be referred to ; decora- 
tive subjects that are grown to perfection elsewhere, and 
then used temporarily for windows, ought not to be 
judged in comparison. Windows facing south, or nearly 
so are best adapted for plants generaUy ; but many sub- 



Window Garden — continued. 
jects will succeed admirably in less favourable aspects. 
The general potting of window plants is best attended 
to in spring, when the drainage must be rendered com- 
plete. As a rule, it is necessary to use saucers to prevent 
water running into the room ; the water should be 
emptied out so soon as the plant is well soaked. When 
water is required — and this time can only be known by 
practice — a good soaking should be given, and in summer 
an occasional sprinkling over the foliage, through a fine 
rose or syringe, generally helps to keep the plants clean 
and in health. During severe frost, window plants are 
at times unsafe in their usual quarters ; they should 
then be placed temporarily on the floor for the night ; in 
the day-time, where there is a fire in the room, plants 
are usually safe in the window, unless they are of an 
exceptionally tender kind. Amongst window plants that 
generally succeed well. Zonal Pelargoniums, of various 
sorts, perhaps take first place ; the scented-leaved ones 
are also great favourites. Other subjects which may 
readily be adapted to culture in the same position are : 
Fuchsias, Calceolarias, some of the dwarf Campanulas, 
Chinese Primulas, several kinds of Cacti, greenhouse 
Ferns, spring-flowering bulbs (such as Hyacinths and 
Tulips), Heliotropes, Myrtles, &o. Many more might be 
enumerated, but those mentioned afford a great selection. 
Richardia africana and Vallota purpurea sometimes suc- 
ceed as window plants. 

WINDBOOT. See Asclepias tulierosa. 

WIND ROSE. See Roemeria hybrida. 

WINEBERBY. An old name for the Whortleberry 
(Vaccininm Myrtillus). 

WINE PALM, EAST INDIAN. See Phoenix 
sylvestris. 

WINGS. The two lateral petals of a papilionaceous 
coroUa ; any kind of membranous expansion. 

WINTERA. A synonym of Drimys (which see). 

WINTER ACONITE. See Eranthis. 

WINTERANA. A synonym of Canella (which see). 

WINTERBERRT. A common name for several 
species of Ilex (which see). 

WINTER BLOOM. A common name for Hama- 
melis virginica (which see). 

WINTER CHERRY. See Physalis Alkekengi. 

WINTER CLOVER. A common name for 
Mitchella repens (which see). 

WINTER CRESS. See Barbarea. 

WINTER DAFFODIL. See Sternbergia Intea. 

WINTER GARDEN. A term usually employed 
to denote a very large, cool, glass structure, from which 
the frost is merely excluded, the interior being occupied 
by subjects insufficiently hardy to withstand our climate 
outside during the winter. A Winter Garden is generally 
of sufiicient size to allow of the centre part of the interior 
being laid out in walks and large beds. The latter are 
planted with all the stronger-growing occupants that 
cannot be properly accommodated in pots. Amongst 
them Himalayan Rhododendrons may be specially men- 
tioned, as their foliage is attractive at all seasons, and 
their ilowers in spring and summer are amongst the most 
beautiful ; Camellias, Australian Acacias, and other hard- 
wooded plants of a like description, Araucarias, many 
Tree Ferns, Palms, and any good plants that only require 
a little protection in winter. A Winter Garden, if treated 
as a conservatory, would admit of the introduction of 
all greenhouse plants in their seasons on the shelves 
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Winter Garden — continued. 
around, while the central beds might be planted with 
some of the subjects mentioned above, according to the 
available height and space. Tea Eoses may be trained 
to pillars, also on the roof, if convenient, and numerous 
beautiful conservatory climbers succeed well when 
similarly situated and kept tied. 



WINTIiRGREElT. 



Pyrola. 



WIITTEBGREEIT, AKOMATIC OB CBEEF- 
IXG. See Gaultheria procumbens. 

-WINTEBGBEIiN, CHICEWEES. See Trien- 
talis. 

WINTER mOTHS. A name given, because of the 
time of their appearance, to certain moths belonging to the 
group Geometrina (see Moths), which is characterised by 
the possession of a slender body, and wings large relatively 
to their size of body. Of the Winter Moths, however, the 
females are wingless, or, rather, possess mere vestiges of 
wings, utterly useless as organs of flight; the males are 
well provided with wings of considerable size. Most of 
the species are included in the genus Hybernia (which 
see) ; but the insect to which the name is peculiarly 
applied, and which is most widely destructive, is Gheima- 
tohia hrumata. In this species the spread of wings of the 
male may reach about l^in. ; but it is usually under this 
size. Both sexes are greyish-brown, with several indistinct, 
darker, wavy lines or bands across the wings. The female 
is heavier in the body, and has extremely small front wings. 
The moths appear between the beginning of October and 
the end of December. The females must crawl up the 
trees to reach a suitable situation for laying eggs ; or they 
may, at times, be carried from one place to another by the 
males. The eggs are usually laid in the crevices of the bark, 
and in other places fitted to give them protection. The 
larvae are bluish-green, with a narrow, dark stripe down the 
middle of the back, and three narrow, white stripes on each 
side. In some the ground-colour is smoky or dark brown. 
They live upon almost all kinds of trees and shrubs. At 
first, they eat into the buds in early spring ; and, when the 
leaves begin to enlarge, the larvte spin two or more leaves 
together, and • feed, protected between them, in safety. 
When f uU-fed, they lower themselves to the ground, burrow 
into it, and form earthen cocoons, in which they become 
pupae about the end of May or the beginning of June. 

Remedies. The larvee of Q. brumata are so destructive 
that it is often most desirable to prevent or to check their 
ravages. Nothing can be done while the larvae are in the 
buds ; but, when nearly full-fed, and living between the 
leaves, they can be dislodged by beating and shaking the 
branches. The shock causes them to lower themselves by 
silken threads, or to fall to the ground. They can thus be 
collected in cloths spread below the plants, or crushed 
under foot. It is well to put a belt of some sticky sub- 
stance on the base of the tree-trunks, to prevent the re- 
ascent of larvae. Digging the soil around the roots 
helps also to lessen the number of pupae, by exposing 
them to the quick eyes of birds, or to predacious insects. 
The most effectual remedies are those employed for the 
destrnction of the females, and for the prevention of their 
ascent of the tree-trunks. This is effected readily, because 
of the useless nature of their wings, which compels them 
to creep up the trunk, unless at times carried on to the 
trees attached to the males. Whatever substance is used, 
it must remain soft and sticky for a. day or two, must 
not injure the trunks, and must be renewed sufficiently 
often to keep the surface of the ring of bark sticky, say 
about each second day. Among the best of the com- 
pounds for catching female moths is the substance known 
as Davidson's Composition, or a mixture of tar and grease 
in equal proportions. 

WINTEBSWEET. See Toxicophlsea speotabilis. 



WINTEB WOLF'S-BANE. A common name for 
Eranthis hyemalis (which see). 

WIBE. Wire is extremely useful to florists and gar- 
deners, who could not well do without it in making up 
bouquets and other personal decorations. Various thick- 
nesses are used, according to the special purpose for which 
it Is required : for instance, when flowers have to be 
provided with artificial stalks, short lengths of stiff Wire, 
known as " stubbs," are used. These are generally procured 
in bundles, out into 6in. or Sin. lengths, which are found 
most convenient. Binding Wire is very fine, and is largely 
employed in bouquet-making for securing the short lengths, 
already referred to, to the flowers, and for tying all the 
stalks together. It is wound on reels, and is strong, 
although quite pliable. 

The springs sometimes used for fixing certain kinds of 
flowers in bouquets, so that they shall move about, may 
be readily made by binding tightly the piece of small 
Wire which it is intended should form the spring round a 
piece of a rather larger size, and then slipping off the 
coil. 

Wire is largely employed for both movable and per- 
manent trellises in glass houses, &c. ; for this purpose, 
it is best galvanised, to prevent rusting. Copper 
binding Wire, in quantities according to requirements, 
should be kept in stock ; it is often useful, and there 
are small and large gauges of this made, as well as of 
iron, the other principal metal used in Wire-making. 
Wire netting, and its various uses, such as preserving 
vegetable crops from destruction by rabbits, &c., are 
familiar to everyone The " mesh " refers to the size of 
the spaces ; thus Wire netting of lin. mesh has the spaces 
that distance across, and so on with other finer or coarser 
sorts. 

WIBEWORMS. The popular name of certain pale 
yellowish - brown, slender larvae, possessed of skins so 
tough and hard that they look and feel not unlike short 
pieces of moderately thick wire, flattened from above 
downwards. The body is of uniform thickness, and is 
marked with rings showing the divisions between the 



Fig. 223. Wireworm. 

segments of which it consists (see Fig. 223). The head 
is small, flattened, and darker than the body. The three 
front body-rings bear each a pair of short, brown, true 
legs, and there is a solitary prehensile foot on the lower 
surface of the conical hindmost segment of the body. 
Wireworms feed near the surface of the soil, but con- 
cealed in it ; and they gnaw the stems and roots of 
plants just below its surface. The plants are thereby 
killed, or, at least, very much injured ; and the crops 
in gardens, as well as in the fields, are, occasionally, 
seriously damaged from this cause. When the Wire- 
worms reach their full size, they burrow into the soil 
to a considerable depth, and each forms for itself an 
earthen cocoon. In this it becomes a pupa, usually 
about the end of summer. Many of the Beetles emerge 
after spending little more than a fortnight in the pupa 
state, but some, probably, do not emerge till the next 
spring or summer. Wireworms vary in size to some 
extent, as they are the larvs of many kinds of Beetles, 
all belonging to the family Elaterida^, but they seldom 
reach lin. in length. They feed on almost all kinds 
of herbaceous plants, but it has been observed that 
they avoid Mustard : hence it has been suggested that 
this plant should be sown in ground that is much 
infested by them, in order to starve them out. 

The Beetles are well known under one or other of 
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Wireworms — continued. 
the names Cliok Beetle, Snap Beetle, Spring Beetle, or 
Skipjack. All four names allude to the method by 
which the insects, when laid on their hacks, right 
themselves, and which is described below. There are 
many species of Cliok Beetles distributed amongst 
numerous genera, which differ among themselves in 
minor peculiarities ; but all of them have so strong 
a family likeness that they are easily recognised as 
members of the family Materidce. Their form is 
elongated, with nearly parallel sides, but the body is 
rather pointed behind ; the surface is hard. The head is 
deeply sunk in the thorax ; the latter is prolonged back- 
wards at the hinder angles into two sharp points, 
which prevent lateral movements of the abdomen; it 
has a sharp, prominent spine on its front part below, 
and this spine fits into a groove in front of the base 
of the middle legs. The antennse, which are often 
serrated, can be laid, for protection, into grooves on 
the lower surface of the head — one on each side. 
The legs are short, but the wings are large and powerful. 
The Beetles are usually black, often with the basal 
two-thirds of the elytra some shade between rusty-red 
and blood-red, less often with short, fascous or yellowish 
hairs spread uniformly over the surface, or restricted 
to defined spots or patches. They seldom exceed fin. 
or fall below Jin. in length. The number of British 
species of this family is large, and the Beetles are 
abundant everywhere during autumn ; but only a few 
of the species are large enough to be familiarly known 
by anyone except an entomologist. They may be often 
seen crawling on walls and among herbage. When 
approached, they allow themselves to drop for conceal- 
ment ; and their form renders them very liable to fall 
on their back. Their legs are too short to be of service 
in turning themselves over ; but the spine on the breast 
is an efficient organ for this purpose. When one of 
the insects wishes to replace itself on its legs, it bends 
the body backwards till it rests only on the head and 
the tip of the abdomen. In this position the spine is 
dragged out of its groove, but, on the Beetle bringing 
the head up smartly, the spine springs back into its 
groove, and the back of the Beetle is struck so hard 
against the surface on which it lies, that the insect 
is thrown some inches into the air, like a skipjack, 
and usually falls on its legs. The names Skipjack and 
Spring Beetle refer to this power of leaping ; Click 
Beetle and Snap Beetle refer to the sound produced 
in the leap. It is probable that the larvee of almost 
all of the ElateridcB are Wireworms in appearance 
and in habits ; but only a few of the species are known 
to be very injurious to garden and field produce ; and 
some, at least, feed on decaying vegetable tissues. 

The following are the most hurtful species, according to 
the observations of those entomologists who have most 
carefully studied the subject: Agriotes sputator, A. line, 
atus, and A. obscuriis. The first of these is little more 
than iin. long, and is black, and slightly glossy, but is 
pubescent ; the front edge and hinder angles of the thorax, 
and the greater part of the elytra, are dull yellowish- 
brown or dusky; the legs and antenna are paler; the 
elytra are deeply punctate-striate. The other two species 
are about Jin. or fin. long, and are thought by some to 
be forms of a single species. A. lineatus is fuscous, with 
greyish pubescence ; the thorax is nearly black ; the elytra 
are punctate-striate, the strise (in pairs) greyish, the 
interspaces brown, so that the elytra are striped length- 
wise with dull grey and brown; the limbs are rusty- red. 
A obscwus is dull brown-black, with dark pubescence, 
the elytra faintly punctate-striate, and nearly black ; the 
thighs are nearly black, the rest of the legs and the 
antenna dull rusty-red. Still another species is probably 
a serious foe to cultivated plants at times. This is Athous 
hwmon-hoidalis ; the insect is from iin. to fin. long, 



Wireworms — continued. 
and is dusky-black, with the elytra brownish ; the limbs 
are dull red, except the black thighs. In the perfect 
state these insects are harmless : the damage is done only 
in the larval condition. This stage has been observed 
to continue in A. linentus during five years ; hence, the 
larvsB have time to do much mischief. It would be useless 
to enumerate all the plants on which they have been 
observed to feed; but among the more important garden 
plants are Cabbages, Carrots, Dahlias, Irises, Lettuces, 
Onions, Pinks, Potatoes, Turnips, and other favourites. 
They also often seriously injure tte grass in lawns. 
Where ground is allowed to lie unbroken for a time, 
they multiply, and from it they spread to the adjoining 
pieces of ground. When soil that has lain fallow, or 
has been a lawn for some years, is broken up, the crops 
grown in it are apt to suffer severely from attacks of 
Wireworm. 

Remedies. When the larvae are very numerous, the soil 
should be broken up, as this exposes the Wireworms to the 
eyes of birds. Deep-trenching has also been recommended 
as a, useful measure. If practicable, one of the most 
successful methods is to starve out the larvse by allowing 
the ground to lie fallow for a year, merely cutting down 
and destroying the weeds on it; or a crop of Mustard 
{Brassica alba) may be grown on it, as the larvae avoid this 
plant. Frequent stirring of the soil is unfavourable to them ; 
and so, to a slight extent, is the employment of a heavy 
roller. Various applications to the soil have been used 
with success. On ground allowed to lie fallow for a year, a 
good coating of fresh gas-lime is of great use ; but where 
crops have to be grown without a break of this kind, soot 
and guano are better, scattered before or during heavy 
rain. One part of nitrate of soda to two of common salt 
has also worked well. In gardens, paraffin has been used 
in solution (one in fifteen) with success, for watering 
infested plants, or along drills of Carrots, &c. Where any 
plants are fading without apparent cause, the roots should 
be examined for Wireworms, and one of the remedies 
recommended above should be applied to the injured 
plants. Traps for Wireworms, formed of pieces of 
lettuce, carrot, or other favourite food, may also be used. 
These should be buried' n. little below the surface, and 
removed, examined every day, and the Wireworms on 
them collected and destroyed. 

WISTARiIA (named in honour of Caspar Wistar, 
1761-1818, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania). Grape-fiower Vine. Stns. Diplonyx and 
Thyrsanthus. Ord. Leguminosoe. A small genus (four or 
five species) of hardy, tall, climbing, deciduous shrubs, 
natives of North America, China, and Japan. Flowers 
usually bluish, scattered at the sides of the rachis; 
two upper calyx teeth short and sub- connate, the lower 
ones usually longer ; standard ample, with two parallel 
ridges at the base ; wings oblong-falcate ; racemes ter- 
minal ; bracts very caducous. Pods elongated, torulose, 
two-valved. Leaves imparipinnate ; loafiets entire, penni- 
veined and reticulate-venulose, often stipellate. Wis- 
tarias thrive in any good, loamy soU, and grow fast when 
once established. They are most readily propagated by 
layering th« young growing shoots during the summer 
months, and detaching them from the the parent plant 
the following year. 

W. bracUybotrys (short-clustered). Jl. violet-purple ; standard 
orbicular; pedicels one-flowered, shorter than the acuminate, 
caducous bracts ; racemes short, erect or loosely spreading. 
April. I. imparipinnate, four to six-jugate ; leaflets petiolulate, 
truncate or sub-cordate at base, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
silky-canescent on both sides. Branches tortuous, h. 31t. to 5ft. 
Japan. (F. d. S. 880 ; S. Z. F. J. 45.) 

W. chinensis (Chinese).* Chinese Kidney-bean Tree. Jl. large, 
inodorous, produced in great abundance on established plants ; 
wings of the corolla each having one auricle. ^lay and June 
(sometimes a second crop of flowers in August). I., leaflets ovate, 
acuminate, in opposite, distant pairs, clothed on both sides with 
a thin, sUky, adpressed pubescence. China, 1816. See Mg. 224. 
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Wistaria — continued. 

Stks. W. ainensis. Glycine cMnmisis B. M. 2083), (?. ^rwrms 
(B. R. 650 ; L. B. C. 773). 

W. c. flore-pleno (double-flowered). A handsome variety, with 
double flowers. 1882. (P. & P. 1882, 557.) 

W. c. macrobotrys (large-clustered), fl. white, tinted with 
bluish-purple, borne in very long racemes. Japan, 1870. 

W. c. varlegata (variegated). A form with bright silvery- 
variegated foliage. 1886. 




Fig. 221. Portion of Flowering Branch of Wistarh chinensis. 



W. frutescens (shrubby). American Kidney-bean Tree. Jl. 
odorous ; racemes 4in. to 5in. long, 2in. to 3in. in diameter, 
on short branches, dense-flowered ; bracts large, caducous. 
April and May. /r., pods one or several-seeded. I., young ones 
(and branches) silky-pubescent; leaflets nine to thirteen, lin. 
long, ovate-lanceolate or oblong ; stipels none. North America, 
172*. SYNS. Glycine frutescens (B. M. 2103) and Thyrsanthus 
frutescens. 

fl. white, in simple, nodding racemes ; 
obtuse, entire ; pedicels one-flowered, hori- 
zontally spreading, terete ; peduncles slender. July and August. 
I. imparipinnate, four to six-jugate ; leaflets pedicellate, ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, acuminate, entire, petiolulate. Japan. 
A glabrous, twining shrub. (S. Z. F. J. 43.) 

W. multljuga (many-paired), fl. lilac, with purple wings and 
keel, rather smaller than in W. chinensis, and growing in racemes 
which are said to be upwards of 2ft. in length. Summer. I. pin- 
nate : leaflets numerous, elliptic-ovate, acuminate. Japan 1874 
(F. d. S. 2002.) 

W. sinensis (Chinese). A synonym of W. chinensis. 

WISTARIA, TUBEROUS-ROOTED. See Apios 

tnberosa. 



W. japonica (Japanese).' 
standard obovate. 



WITCHES' THIMBLE. See Silene maritima. 
WITCH HAZEL. See Hamamelis. 

WITCH KNOTS. The name popularly bestovced on 
the curious clusters of twigs (looking very much like the 
nest of a rook, or some other large bird, when seen from 
a distance) that so frequently occur on the larger branches 
of Birch, Hornbeam, and certain other trees. The twigs 
are usually somewhat swollen, and both they and the 
sickly-looking leaves upon them are duller green than 
usual, and frequently show ii slightly velvety surface. 
The causes of these deformities escaped detection till they 
were carefully investigated a few years ago with the 
microscope, and were found to differ in various trees. 



Witch Knots — continued. 
In Birch and Hornbeam, they are the work of minute 
Fungi, belonging to a very lowly group of Ascomycetes. 
The mycelium of the Fungi lives in the tissues of the 
host-plant's leaves and bark; and the velvety appear- 
ance mentioned above results from the outgrowth over 
the whole epidermis of the organs of reproduction. 
These latter consist of asoi (see Fyreuomycetes) in each 
of which eight (or more) spores are formed, 
and from which they are scattered whcm 
mature. The asci in Exoascus (as the 
most important genus of Witch Knot 
Fungi is called) are quite exposed to 
casualties from without, instead of being 
inclosed in a perithfioium, as in Pyreno- 
mycetes. The number of asoi and of 
spores is immense ; but they are far too 
small individually to be detected, except 
when thin sections of the diseased parts 
are examined with a lens of high mag- 
nifying power. The following species 
of Exoascus give rise to Witch Knots; 
E. turgidus, on Birch; E. Carpini, on 
Hornbeam ; and E. Institice, on Bullace. 
It may be noted that other species of 
the genus produce distortions of the leaves 
of various trees and shrubs (Poplars, 
Alder, Blm, Cherry, &c.), and that E. 
Prv/ni is the cause of the disease of 
the fruit in various species of Prunus 
known as " Bladder Plums." 

In the Birch, a diseased condition, a 
good deal like a young Witch Knot, is 
often of frequent occurrence. It is the 
work of u, species of Phytoptus or Gall- 
mite {see Mites), and results from the 
stimulation, by the myriads of minute 
Mites, of the growing tissues in the 
buds, which are increased in size, but 
never develop properly. The buds in 
the axils of the leaf-scales, instead of 
remaining undeveloped, enlarge to a 
conspicuous size, or grow into stunted branches; and 
on this process being repeated year after year, the 
mass of buds, &c., may reach the size of a cricket 
ball, but is usually smaller. There is no real difficulty 
in distinguishing these Mite Galls from true Witch 
Knots caused by Fungi. The SUver Fir (Abies pectinata) 
occasionally bears Witch Knots, which are made up 
of a central swelling of the stem, or of a, large limb. 
From this arise one or more branches, on which 
grow very many small branches crowded densely together. 
The needles are short, thick, brittle, and bright green. 
All parts of the Witch Knots are traversed by mycelium ; 
and the leaves bear over their surfaces numerous small, 
yellow, membranous cups, filled with minute, yellow 
spores for reproduction. These are the characteristic 
" fruits " of a Fungus named Saidium, elaiinum. This 
Fungus renders the stems, <feo., brittle, and liable to 
injury from wind ; and it also causes the leaves to 
fall early. 

Treatment. The only method likely to be of use 
is to out off and burn Witch Knots of all kinds, to 
prevent the diseases from being propagated by the 
spores. 



WITCH OR WTCH ELM. 



t Ulmns montana. 



WITHERING-IA (name commemorative of William 
Withering, of Birmingham, 1741-1799, author of a 
" Botanical Arrangement of the Vegetables of Great 
Britain," 1776). Stns. AnreUana, Bassovia (now the 
correct name). Ord. Solanacece. A genus comprising 
about a dozen species of stove or greenhouse, ereot or 
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Witheringia — continued. 
sarmentose shrubs or small trees, rarely tall herbs, 
natives of South and Central America and the West 
Indies. Flowers often rather small ; calyx five to ten- 
toothed ; corolla deeply five-cleft ; pedicels often fascicled, 
umbellate, solitary or twin. Leaves entire or slightly 
sinuate. Most of the specie.? formerly known in gardens 
as Witheringias have been removed to Solanum (which 
see), but it is doubtful if any are now cultivated. 

WITHE ROD, AMERICAN. See Viburnum 
nudum. 

WITHY. See Salix fragilis. 



A variety of Chicory {Cicliorium 



WITLOOP. 

Intybus). 

WITSEITIA (named after Nicholas Witsen, a Dutch 
patron of botany). Okd. Iridece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is an ornamental, greenhouse shrub. It 
thrives in sandy peat, and may be increased by divisions, 
or by seeds. 

W. corjrmbosa (corymbose).* 1. one (or two ? ) to a spathe, sub- 
seasile ; perianth purplish-blue, the tube elongated, cylindrical ; 
lobes erect, connivent, the outer ones rather thick, tomentose 
at back, the inner ones shorter ; stamens affixed to the throat, 
shorter than the perianth ; spathes usually twin in the axils 
of the upper bracts. June. L erect, ensiform, equitant, rather 
rigid ; upper ones smaller, clustered. Stem tall, branched, 
compressed, acutely angled. South Africa, 1803. (B. 125 ; B. R. 5 ; 
F. d. S. 72; P. M. B. viii.,p. 221.) 

WITTEBROOIX. See Leucadendron. 

WITTEIiSBACHIA. A synonym of CocMosper- 

mum (which see). 

WOAD, DYER'S. See Isatis tinctoria. 

WOAD, WAXEN. A common name for Genista 
tinctoria (which see). 

WOAD, WILD. A common name for Reseda 
Iiuteola (which see). 

WOLF BERRY. See Symplioricarpus occi- 
dentalis. • 

WOIiP CHOP. A common name for Mesembry- 
anthemum lupinum (which see). 

WOLF'S BANE. See Aconitum. 

WOLF'S BANE, WINTER. See Branthis 
hyemalis. 

WOLF'S CLAW. A common name for Lycopodium 
clavatum (which see). 

WOLF'S miLK. See Eupliorbia. 

WOLLASTONIA. Included under Wedelia (which 
see). 

WOBIAN'S-CAF ORCHID. See Thelymitra. 

WONGA-WONGA VINE. See Tecoma australis. 

WOOD. The hard part of a stem, formed chiefly of 
woody tissue or pleurenchyma. 

WOOD ASHES. The Ashes obtained from wood, 
after all the organic compounds have been destroyed by 
burning, form a very valuable manure, as they contain 
potash compounds, and also the other mineral substances 
that existed in the plants from which they were prepared. 
These Ashes usually contain the elements in forms that 
can be made use of by most plants in their nutrition. 
They are of especial value to the same species as yielded 
the wood from which they were prepared, since they 
possess all the mineral elements required by such plants, 
and for the most part, in the desirable proportions. 
The Ashes that remain after weeds are burned may 
be employed like Wood Ashes, being similar in general 
composition ; but it is usually better economy to make 



Wood Ashes — continued. 
up the weeds into a compost, and to employ them after 
slow decomposition with urine. Wood Ashes may be 
applied pure, or may be previously mixed with dung or 
other organic manures, e.ij., guano. They are sometimes 
made use of against insect depredations, either dusted 
without mixture on the plants, or mixed with powdered 
Pyrethrum leaves or Paris Green (Arseniate of Copper). 

WOOD BETONY. See Peduncularis canadensis 
and Stacliys Betonica. 

WOODBINE. See Lonicera Periclymenum. 

WOODBINE, AHIERICAN. A common name for 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia (which see). 

WOOD-BORING BEES. In many localities where 
there is a supply of decaying wood in which to form 
their burrows, these insects are not uncommon. Each 
female works independently of the others — not, as do 
Hive Bees and Humble Bees, in societies, for the good 
of the community. Each digs out a, burrow for herself ; 
forms one or more cells in it ; stores her cells with pollen 
or other food suitable for the nourishment of her larvae ; 
lays an egg in the mass in each cell ; closes up the mouth 
of the latter ; and leaves the larva to escape from the 
egg, to live on the food stored up for it, and to pass 
through its development. At last the young Bees escape 
from the cells, and from the burrows when they are fully 
mature, to repeat the process for the benefit of their 
own oflispring in turn. There are several kinds of Wood- 
boring Bees found in England, belonging to more than 
one genus. They show a considerable likeness to the 
common Hive Bee, so that they might be mistaken for 
the latter by a casual observer. Some of them burrow 
not only in decaying wood, but also in old walls, in the 
ground, or even in soft sandstone. The species of 
Megachile are called "Leaf-cutter Bees," as they cut 
pieces from the leaves of Eoses, or other plants, and 
employ them in forming the cells for containing the 
larval food in the burrows. The end of each cell is 
closed by a set of circular pieces of leaf. Another 
Wood-borer has had one of its habits recorded by the 
weU-known Eev. Gilbert White, of Selborne. This 
habit is that of stripping ofl^ the hairs from the surface 
of various plants, shaving the stems bare, as White 
says, " with all the dexterity of a hoop-shaver," ^ and 
flying away with a, bundle held between its chin and 
fore legs, almost as large as itself. With the hairs the 
female collects in this way she forms cells by uniting 
them with some sticky cement into a substance like felt. 
The cells are made in burrows dug out of the rotten 
wood of decaying Willows. This Bee's scientific name is 
Atithidium manicatUTn. 

WOOD - BRONEY. An old name for the Ash 
(Fraxinus). 

WOOD FERN. See Fclypodium vulgare. 

WOODFORDIA (named after J. Woodford, who 
wrote an account of the plants round Edinburgh in 1824). 
Obd. Lythrariew. A monotypic genus. The species is 
a stove shrub, with long, spreading branches. For cul- 
ture, see Leianthus. 

W. floribunda (bundle-flowered), fl. scarlet, in short, panicled 
cymes on axillary peduncles, rarely solitary; calyx Jin. to iin. 
long, six-toothed ; petals six, scarcely longer than the calyx, 
or wanting. May and June. I. 2in. to tin. long, opposite or nearly 
so, entire, lanceolate, usually rounded or cordate at base, often 
grey-pubescent beneath, h. 1ft. to 4ft. India, &c. Syns. W. 
toinentosa (B. F. S. xiv.), Giislea tomentosa (B. M. 1906). 

W. tomentosa (tomentose). A synonym of W. fioribunda. 
WOOD LEOPARD MOTH. See Zeuzera sesculi. 

WOOD LILY. A common name for Pyrola minor 
and various apeoiea of Trillium. 
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WOOD NUT. A popular name for Corylus 
Avellana (which see). 

WOOD OR SPURGE LAUREL. See Daphne 
Laureola. 

WOODRUPP, or WOODROWEL. A common 
name for several species of Asperula. 

WOODSIA (named in honour of Joseph Woods, 
1776-1864, author of "The Tourists' Flora"). Including 
Hymenocystis and Physematium. Ord. Filices. A genus 
comprising about fourteen species of small, much-tufted, 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy Ferns, mostly inhabiting cold 
or temperate climates. Stipes often jointed and sepa- 
rating at the joint. Sori globose ; involucre inferior, 
soft-membranous, from the first calyciform or more or less 
globose, and sometimes inclosing the sorus, at length 
opening at the top, the margin or mouth irregular, lobed 
or fringed. The best-known species are here described. 
"With the exception of W. mollis, all the exotic species 
thrive in a cool house. For general culture, see Ferns. 

W, alpina (alpine). A garden name for W. kyperboi-ea. 

W. Brownii (Brown's). A synonym of Hypodems Brownii. 

W. caucasica (Caucasian). fronds lanceolate, 9in. long, 
glandular-hirsute on the rachis and midrib, firm-membranous, 
bipinnate ; primary pinnie sessile, nearly opposite, lanceolate, 
broadest at the base, acuminate-pinnatifid or again pinnate ; 
lobes or ultimate pinnules oblong, acute, serrated, sori large, 
two on each lobe or pinnule, one on each side near the margin ; 
involucre globose. Caucasus. Syn. Hymenocystis caucasica. 

W. glabella (nearly glabrous), sti. short, fr. linear, slightly 
tapering below, pinnate ; pinnse very remote towards the short 
stipes, all deltoid, very obtuse, cut into from three to seven 
shortly rounded or sub-cuneate, entire lobes. North America. 
Norway, 1827. Baker regards this as possibly a glabrous form of 
W. hyperborea. (H. F. B. A. ii. 237.) 




Iiroodsia — continued. 

to be the same as one figured by Dalechamp, named Lonchitis 
aspera ilvensis. 



FIG. 225. WOODSIA HTPEEBOREA. 



W. hyperborea (extreme-northern), rootstoclc stout, somewhat 
elongated, sti. shining, clothed with ferruginous scales, jronds 
Sin. to 6in. long, linear-lanceolate, densely tufted ; pinnje some- 
what distant, ovate-cordate, iin. to iin. long, pubescent and 
ciliated, with a few broad lobes, sori three to five on each lobe. 
Arctic Europe (Britaini, Ac. See Fig. 225. Syn. W. alpina (of 
gardens). (Sy. En. B. 1863.) 

W. Ilvensis (Elba). /roniZs broadly lanceolate; pinnse oblong, 
obtuse, broader at the base, sessile, deeply pinratifld, with many 
oblong, sub-crenate lobes. Alpine regions of Northern hemi- 
sphere. See Fig. 226. (Sy. En. B. 1862.) Ilva, whence ilvensis 
is derived, is the classical name for the island of Elba. The 
species received the name because Linnseus believed this Fern 




Fig. 226. Woodsia iLvE.siis. 



W. mollis (soft)." /ronds lanceolate, pinnate, generally densely 
clothed, especially beneath, with short, jointed hairs, scarcely 
attenuated below ; pinnse sessile from a broader base, oblong, 
obtuse, pinnatifld ; lobes approximate, oval or nearly round, 
entire or crenate. sori marginal ; involucre opening with a 
jagged, circular mouth. Mexico, Guatemala, &c Greenhouse. 
Syn. Physematium mollis. 




Fig. 227. WOODSIA ODTUSA. 



W. obtusa (obtuse).* sti. tufted, not articulated. Sin. to 6in. 
long, castaneous towards the base, fronds oblong-lanceolate, 
narrowed to both ends, 6in. to 9in, long, bipinnate or tri- 
pinnatifid ; central pinnae sessile, lanceolate-deltoid, lln. to Ijin. 
long, the lower ones reduced ; pinnules oblong, blunt, crenulate, 
or the lowest sub-pinnatifid, glandular-pilose, sori sub-marginal, 
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Woodsia — continued. 

six to twelve to the largest pinnules ; involucre a small, 
membranous, lacerated, white cup. United States to Peru. 
See Fig. 227. (H. G. F. 43.) Syn. W. Perriniana. 

W. oregana (Oregon), sti. densely tufted, not articulated, 
castaneous, 2in. to 4in. long, fronds oblong-lanceolate, narrowed 
to both ends, Sin. to 4in. long, bipinnate, glabrous ; pinnte 
lanceolate, sessile, the central ones iin. to iin. long, cut down 
to the rachis or a narrow wing into blunt, oblong, crenate lobes, 
the lower ones distant, gradually reduced ; rachis stramineous. 
son sub-marginal ; involucre hidden by the sorus. North 
America. Closely allied to ir. ohtusa. 

W. Perriniana (Perrin's). A synonym of W. obtusa. 

W. polystlchoides (Polystichum-like).* fronds 9in. long, 
opaque, lanceolate, pinnate, sparsely subulate-squamulose ; 
pinnse spreading, approximate, sessile, 6in. to Sin. long, lanceo- 
late, acute, cuneate-truncate at 
base, acutely auricled at the 
superior base, entire or obso- 
letely crenate at the apex, indis- 
tinctly costate. son marginal in 
a distinct line or series ; involucre 
globose, of four or five ciliated, 
incurved scales. Japan, 1863. 

W. p. sinuata (sinuate), fronds, 
pinnae broader, more obtuse, 
lobed-pinnatifld. (H. G. F. 32, f, 3.) 

W. p. Veltchli (Veitch's). fronds 
very villous (H. G. F. 32, £f. 1, 
2, 4-6.) 

W. scopullna (brush-like), sli. 
densely tufted, 2in. to 3in. long, 
castaneous below, fronds 4in. to 
6in. long, oblong-lanceolate, bi- 
pinnate, narrowed from the mid- 
dle to both ends ; central pinnje 
lanceolate, sessile, fin. to iin. 
long, cut down to the rachis or 
a narrow wing into close. Ulu- 
late - oblong, crenate - pinnatifid 
lobes ; upper surface slightly, 
lower densely, glandular-pilose, 
with a few minute scales on the 
ribs. Eocky Mountains, 1884. 
" Scarcely more than a variety of 
S. ohtusa" (Baker). 

WOOD SORREIi {Oxalis 
Acetosella). A. hardy, native 
perennial, occasionally culti- 
vated for the use of its yotmg 
leaves in salads. It should be 
cut over frequently, and not 
allowed to produce seed in 
gardens, or else the seedlings 
may become troublesome weeds. 
A cool, shady place is best 
suited, but the plant is seldom 
cultivated. If a few specimens 
are desired, they are best pro- 
cured in spring and transplanted 
from places where they grow 
naturally. 

WOOD SOWER. An old 
name for the common Wood 
Sorrel {Oxalis Acetosella). 

WOOD TIGER MOTH. 
See Tiger Moths. 

WOOD-TONGUE PERN. See Drymoglossum. 

WOOD VIOLET. See Viola sylvatica. 

WOODWARDIA (named after Thomas Jenkinson 
Woodward, an English botanist). Chain Fern. Including 
Anchistea and Lorinseria. Oed. Filices. A small genus 
(about half-a-dozen species) of highly decorative, green- 
house or half-hardy Ferns, belting the world m the North 
temperate zone, extending very slightly within the tropics. 
Fronds usually ample and bipinnatifid. Son linear or 
linear-oblong, sunk in cavities of the frond, placed m 
single rows parallel with, and contiguous to, the midribs 
of the pinnse and pinnules ; involucre sub-ooriaceous, the 
same shape as the sorus, closing over the cavity like a 
lid. Woodwardias thrive in any well-drained, light, rich 
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Woodwardia — continued. 
soil, and require plenty of water, both at the roots and 
overhead, during the summer months. They succeed 
well if planted out in the conservatory border, and grow 
much more vigorously than in pots. For general culture, 
see Ferns. 

W. angustlfolia (narrow-fronded). A synonym of W. areolata. 
W. areolata (areolate).* barren fronds Bin. to 12in. long, 6in. to 
Bin. broad, on a slender stipes, deltoid-ovate, with numerous 
oblong-lanceolate, _ sinuated pinnfe on each side, the lower ones 
3in. to 4in. long, iin. to ifin. broad, reaching down to the rachis, 
which above has a broad wing ; both surfaces naked, fertile fronds 
on an elongated, strong, erect, chestnut-brown, naked stem ; 
pinnse 3in. to 4in. long, narrow-linear, iin. to lin. apart. United 
States, 1812. See Fig. 228. (H. G. F. 61.) Syn. W. angustlfolia. 




Fig. 228. Barren Frond op Woodwardia areolata. 



W, Harlandil (Harland's). sti. bin. to 18in. long, erect, nearly 
naked, barren fronds varying in shape from linear-lanceolate, 
undivided, to broadly ovate, with one or two spreading, linear- 
lanceolate lobes, Sin. to 4in. long, iin. to Jin. broad, reaching 
down to a broadly-winged rachis ; both surfaces naked, fertile 
fronds with more numerous and narrower lobes, the lowest pair 
often quite free of the others, sori in broad lines close to the 
midrib of the lobes, with short lines branching from these in 
an erecto-patent direction. Hong Kong. 

W. japonica (Japanese), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, erect, scaly 
below, fronds broadly ovate, 1ft. to lift, long, 9in. to 12in. 
broad ; pinnse lanceolate, often 6in. long, lin. to IJin. broad, 
reaching half or two-thirds of the way down to the rachis, 
the lines of sori which margin the midrib of the pinnse confined 
to the upper part of the upper ones. China and Japan. 

W. orientalis (Eastern), sti. erect, densely scaly at base. 
fronds 4ft. to 8ft. long, 1ft. to lift, broad; pinnae lanceolate, 
sometimes more than 1ft. long, cut down below nearly to the 
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Woodwardia — contimied. 

rachis into sinuated or pinnatiM pinnules, sometimes 4in. long, 
those of the under side shorter, and none at the base of the 
pinnae ; veins copiously anastomosing outside the sori ; upper 
surface often producing copious, gemmiferous buds, Japan to 
Formosa. Closely allied to W. radicans. 

W. radicans (rooting).* sti. strong, erect, naked, scaly at base. 
fronds 3ft- to 6ft. long, 1ft. to l^ft. broad ; pinnae lanceolate, the 
lower ones often 1ft. lonjr, cut down below within a short distance 
of the rachis into finely-toothed, lanceolate pinnules lin. to l^in. 
long, those of the under side the shortest ; veins anastomosing 
once outside the line of fruit ; gemmre few and large, placed at 
the base of the upper pinnte- Canaries, South Europe, &c., 1779. 

W. r. cristata (crested).* A handsome variety, with regularly and 
symmetrically crested pinnse. 1878. 




Fig. 229. Pinna of Fertile Frond of Woodwardia 
virginica. 



W. virginica (Virginian), sti. strong, erect, 1ft. to lift. long. 
fronds oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in, broad ; 
pinnae linear-lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, Jin. to lin. broad, cut 
down within one line or less of the rachis into linear-oblong 
lobes, which are two to three lines broad at the base, the lines of 
sori which margin the midrib of the pinuEe often reaching low 
down in the lower ones. Canada, southward, 1771. See Fig. 229. 



WOOD, WAXEN. 

tiuctoria (which see). 

WOODY NIGHTSHADE. 

mara. 



A common name for 0enista 



See Solanum Dulca- 



WOOLLEN. An old name for Mullein (Verbascum). 

WOOLLEN BAGS. Occasionally, these are used 
as manure. They should be torn or cut up into shreds, 
and dug into the soil. There they decay slowly, and 
decompose into substances useful to plants, ammonia 
being formed, among other products. Owing to their 
slow decay, their effects are perceived for two or three 
years. Their action as manure is hastened by stooping 
them for some months in Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriof; 
but their fertilising influence ceases more quickly after 



Woollen Kags — continued. 
this treatment. Woollen refuse and rags are made great 
use of in Kent as manure for Hops, after haying been 
made up for some time in a compost. 

WOOLLT AFHIS (Schizoneura lanigera). An insect 
more often called the American Blight (which see). 
A few particulars may be added to the account already 
giren of this very dangerous pest to Apple-trees. The 
wingless females are oval and flattened, with deep con- 
strictions between the body-rings. In general appearance 
they much resemble blackish-brown Aphides; but the 
antennae and limbs are very short, the tail is very small, 
and the two honey-tubes are extremely small. These 
wingless females live on the bark, sucking its juices, and 
produce multitudes of living larvae, like themselves on a 
smaller scale. In autumn, winged viviparous females 
also are found, differing from the wingless females in little 
but the possession of wings. The winged females produce 
small, iU-developed insects, of which each gives birth to 
one egg for the continuance of the species during winter. 
The larvae seem to suffer very little from the action of low 
temperatures, as they are protected under the cottony 
excretions with which they cover themselves. It is said 
that in winter they fix themselves on the roots of 
Apple-trees, and suck the sap from them, returning to the 
branches in spring. The pupae are like the winged 
females, except in having the wings represented only by 
little scales. The males are small, and, like the winged 
females, are unable to suck, as the beak is undeveloped. 

The popular name (American Blight) points to the 
belief that this insect has been imported from America into 
Europe. The earliest European record of its occurrence 
dates from 1787. In England, it was first observed in a 
nursery, near London, in which were Apple-trees recently 
imported from North America. It soon spread, with 
disastrous results, into the orchards of Devonshire. In 
Germany it was first observed in 1801, in France and 
Belgium in 1812. It is now plentiful in many parts of 
Europe. It feeds on the wild Crab Apple of North 
America ; but several leading American entomologists 
believe that it has been carried from Europe to America, 
and not in the reverse direction, as generally supposed. 

Remedies. A number of the' more highly recommended 
remedies are mentioned under American Bliglit. The 
most important point to attend to is the thorough cleans- 
ing of the branches, by the aid of a thick brush and any 
good insecticide, e.g., soft soap in water, alone or mixed 
with crude carbolic acid of such a strength that the acid 
does not separate as oily drops when the soap is mixed 
with water. Usually, about one part of acid to ten of 
soap is sufScient, thoroughly mixed before water is added. 
The solution may be used moderately strong to the older 
branches, weaker to the younger ones. Kerosene may be 
used instead of the above— Professor Comstook states that 
he has sprayed it pure on plants, without injury to them — 
but it is usually employed diluted with four or five times 
its bulk of water ; in this strength it may be applied to the 
branches without risk of injury. Another useful remedy 
is employed thus : Towards the end of autumn, or in 
winter when the weather is mild, the earth for about 3ft. 
from the tree is thrown back from the old roots, and one or 
two pailfuls of lime-water, or of lye of wood ashes, is 
poured in; then about lin. of newly-slaked lime is 
scattered in, and the earth is replaced. All small branches 
on which the insect is established should be cut off and 
burned. 

WOBm GRASS. See Spigelia marilandica. 

WORIIIA (named in honour of Olaus Wormius, a 
famous Danish philosopher and naturalist). Syn. Lenidia. 
Oed. Dilleniaceos. A genus comprising nine species of 
stove trees ; one is found in the Masoarene Islands, another 
is Australian, and the rest inhabit tropical Asia. Flowers 
showy, disposed in terminal, often few-flowered panicles; 
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Wormia — continued. 
sepals five, spreading ; petals five ; stamens nearly free. 
Leaves ample, parallel-penniveined. Only two species 
have been introduced. They thrive in a light, sandy 
loam. Cuttings of half-ripened wood root readily, if 
inserted in sand, under a glass, in bottom heat. 

W. >Burbldgei (Burbidge's).* Jl. pale golden-yellow. 3in. iu 
diameter, sub-cymose on a simple peduncle 2iii. to 4in. long; 
petals obovate-oblong, with broadly undulated margins ; stamens 
almost white. July. I. 8in. to lOin. long, almost exactly elliptic, 
the base contracted and decurrent as a very broad petiole, lin. to 
IJin. long, which expands and is amplexicaul at base. Branches 
terete. North Borneo. (B. 11. 6531.) 

W. dentata (toothed). A synonym of )V. triijuetfa. 

W. triquetra (triquetrous), ji. white, 2in. in diameter, in sub- 
terminal, leaf-opposed, secund, few-flowered racemes ; pedicels 
lin. long, thickened upwards. May. I. broadly oval, Sin. to 
8in. long, repand-toothed or sinuated, the tip obtuse or sub- 
truncate, the base rounded ; petioles with broad, sheathing, 
deciduous wings, h. 20ft. Ceylon, 1818. Sv.x. tV. dentata. 

WORMS. Under this name will be discussed only 
the Earth Worms, since the Nematoid Worms have been 
already treated of. The Earth Worms all belong to the 
genus Immlirlcus ; but many species have been named 
and described. Their general appearance is too well 
known to call for description. They possess two rows 
of bristles along the sides of the body, so short as to be 
almost invisible, but stiff, and adapted for enabling the 
Worms to move by their aid ; they can be felt on drawing 
a finger along the sides of the body from behind forwards. 
On damp evenings and nights the Worms stretch out 
of their holes to seize on food, and to drag it into their 
burrows. The trembling of the soil due to footsteps, or 
the approach of a light, causes- a very rapid retreat 
into their holes. In winter, and in very dry weather, they 
burrow deep into the soil, beyond the reach of cold 
and droughts. They feed on decaying vegetable sub- 
stances, and swallow much earth to obtain such remains 
of plants as are in it. The earth, after the vegetable 
matter is digested by the Worm, is ejected close to the 
opening of the burrow in the form known to all gardeners 



as ' worm-c 

In most cases, Worms ought to be regarded as useful 
creatures, since they constantly renew the surface soil 
with finely - divided earth brought from the subsoil, 
and, by means of their burrows, allow the free pene- 
tration of rain and air to greater depths than would 
otherwise be reached. They also promote the more 
rapid decay of the vegetable remains in the soil. But, 
on the other hand, they are obnoxious on lawns and in 
flower borders, because of the untidy appearance of 
their castings, and of the pieces of leaves, paper, and 
other things dragged partially into their burrows. They 
also disfigure plants by dragging in the ends of living 
leaves. When they get into fiower-pots, they are trouble- 
some or hurtful, and should be ejected. 

Remedies. After or during mild, warm showers in 
the dusk of evening. Worms crawl out in large numbers 
from their holes in search of food, and can be collected 
by the aid of a lantern ; but the operation must be quickly 
performed, for the reason above stated. Watering the 
soil — whether in a flower-pot, lawn, or flower border — 
with a weak solution of smelling salts or Carbonate of 
Ammonia causes the Worms to come to the surface in 
a nearly helpless state ; and an infusion prepared from 
Walnut leaves has the same effect. This should be done 
in the evening. An undue increase in their numbers may 
be checked by keeping in gardens such creatures as 
hedgehogs, shrew-mice, frogs, and the Testacella slugs, 
which feed largely on Worms. 

WOKMWOOD (Artemisia Absinthinm). A hardy 
perennial, grown for the use of its leaves and tops me- 
dicinally ; they are intensely bitter. The plants prefer a 
somewhat sheltered, rather dry position; very few speci- 
mens are generally sufficient. Propagated by seeds, 
cuttings, and division of the roots, in spring. 



WOUNDS. These are often caused in fruit and 
other trees by an improper use of a knife or hammer, 
also by friction, e.g., when two branches rub against each 
other, and in many other ways. Wounds are invariably 
longer in getting callused and grown over than clean cuts ; 
hence care should specially be taken to prevent any being 
made in the bark of trees, &c., for want of proper atten- 
tion or appliances. 



See Antliyllis Vulneraria and 



WOUNDWORT. 

Stachys. 

WOUNDWORT, HERCULES'. A common name 
for Heracleum (which see). 

WREATH. A floral head-dress which goes all round 
the head. It is generally made up of choice flowers of 
rather small or medium size. Another kind of Wreath 
is that made, in various sizes, of fresh or dried flowers, 
for funerals, &c. The outline is circular ; and a frame- 
work upon which to fasten the flowers may easily be 
made with a piece of strong wire, or of thin board or 
cardboard, cut into the size and shape desired. Either 
green moss or sprigs of Myrtle or Box may be bound 
round to cover the frame before the flowers are arranged 

WREATHEWORT, PURPLE. A common name 
for Orchis mascula (which see). 

WREATH, PURPLE. See Petrsea volubilis. 

WRIGHTIA (named after WiUiam Wright, 1740- 
1827, a Scotch physician and botanist). Palay or Ivory- 
tree. Stn. Balfonria. OltD. Apocijnacex. A genus 
including about a dozen species of stove shrubs or small 
trees, with often slender, cord-like branches, natives of 
tropical Africa, Asia, and Australia. Flowers red, white, 
or yellow, in terminal or sub-axiUary, sessile cymes ; calyx 
short, five-parted, with glands or scales inside ; corolla 
salver-shaped, the tube cylindric, usually short, the throat 
with one or two series of usually fimbriated scales ; stamens 
at the top of the tube ; filaments short, dilated. Leaves 
opposite, penniveined. The best-known species are here 
described. They thrive in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand. Cuttings root readily if inserted in sand, in heat. 

W. coccinea (scarlet).* Jl. dark red, lin. in diameter ; corolla 
thick, almost fleshy ; scales crimson ; cymes three or four-flowered. 
July. t. elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, 3in. to 5in. long, mem- 
branous, obtusely caudate-acuminate, acute at base ; petioles 
very short, h. 12ft. and upwards. India, 1822. A glabrous or 
pubescent tree. (B. M. 2696.) SVN. Nei'mm coccineum (L. B. C. 
891). 

W. dubia (doubtful), jl., corolla lobes yellow outside, orange- 
red within, ten lines long, spreading, acuminate ; pedicels rather 
shorter than the flowers ; cymes three-flowered, glabrous. June. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, glabrous, slightly undulated, 
rather obtusely acuminate. Native country uncertain, 1813. 
Shrub. Syn. Cameraria duUa (B. M. 1616). 

W. pubescens (downy). Jl. white, sessile or shortly pedicellate ; 
cymes terminal, trichotomous, corymbose, not exceeding the 
leaves ; corolla tube scarcely exceeding the calyx, the lobes 
twice as long. March. I. shortly petiolate, ovate to elliptic- 
oblong, acuminate, 2in. to 4in. long. Xorth Australia, 1829. A 
pubescent or velvety-tomentose, tall shrub or small tree. 

W. tinctoria (dyers'). Pala Indigo-plant. Ji. white, iin. to }in. 
in diameter ; cymes sometimes tin. in diameter, with slender, 
spreading, dichotomous branches. Summer. I. elliptic-ovate, 
elliptic-lanceolate, or obovate-oblong, 3in. to Sin. long, obtusely 
acuminate or caudate, acute or rounded at base ; petioles very 
short. India, 1812. A small, glabrous tree. (B. F. !S. 241 ; 
B. E. 933.) 

WRIGHTIA (of Roxburgh). A synonym of Wal- 
lichia (which see). 

WULFENIA (named in honour of Francis Xavier 
Wulfen, 1778-1825, a botanical author). Oed. Scmphu- 
larinece. A small genus (four species) of hardy, glabrous 
or scarcely pilose, perennial herbs, with a thick rhizome, 
natives of Carinthia, Western Asia, and the Himalayas. 
Flowers blue, ebracteolate, nodding, solitary in the axils 
of the bracts, racemose or spioate at the tops of the 
scapes ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tube exserted, cylin- 
drical ; limb of four ereoto-patent, imbricated lobes, the 
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Wulfenia— comtiwited. 
upper one emarginate or bifid, the lower one entire or 
crenate ; stamens two ; peduncles scape-like, simple, with 
a. few alternate scales. Leaves sub-radical, petiolate, 
crenate. The two introduced species are well adapted 
for the rootery, or for ornamenting well-drained but moist 
flower borders, being yery showy when in blossom. Any 
light, rich soil is suitable ; the protection of a frame in 
winter is desirable, as the plants are liable to rot if 
left in the open air at that season. Propagation may 
be effected by divisions, or by seeds. 

W. Amherstiana (Amherst's), jl. horizontal ; corolla Jin. long, 
with lanceolate, acute lobes ; pedicels shorter than the calyx ; 
racemes long, slender, very many-flowered ; scapes 5in. to lOin. 
long, slender. July. I. obovate-oblong or obovate-spathulate, 
2in. to .5in. lon^, coarsely crenate or lobulate, naiTOwed at base 
and sub-pinnatifld ; petioles iin. to IJin. long. Himalayas, 1816. 

W. carinthlaca (Carinthian).* fi.., corolla tube Jin. long, the 
limb shorter, the upper segments bifid, the lower sub-crenate ; 
pedicels much shorter than the calyx ; raceme dense, spike like, 
at length elongated ; scape 1ft. to 2ft. long, scaly below. July. 
I. oblong or oboval-oblong, doubly-crenate, slightly lobed, 
narrowed at base ; radical ones few, 3in. to Sin. long. Carinthian 
Alps, 1817. (B. M. 2500 ; S. B. F. G. 66.) 

WULFFIA (named in honour of John C. Wulff, who 
died in 1767, author of "Flora Borussioa"). Stns. 
Chakiatella, Chylodia, Tilesia. Ord. Gompositce. A 
small genus (eight species have been described, but all 
are not distinct as such) of tropical American, stove, 
scabrous-pubescent, perennial herbs. Flower-heads yellow, 
at first depressed, at length globose, pedunculate, solitary 
or three to seven in a corymb ; involucre hemispherical, 
with two or three series of bracts ; receptacle slightly 
convex, the pales enveloping the florets ; ray florets, when 
present, entire or minutely toothed ; achenes glabrous or 
slightly pilose. Leaves opposite, petiolate, orenate- 
serrated. W. maculataj the only species introduced, is 
of easy culture in any light soil. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds, or by divisions. 

W. maculata (spotted). Jl.-heads orange-yellow; ray florets 
about eight, twice as long as the involucre ; peduncles ternate, 
terminal. June. (. oblong-lanceolate, cuneate at base, acuminate 
at apex, serrated, scabrous above, nearly glabrous beneath. ' 
Stem erect, tetragonal, spotted, h. 3ft. Brazil, 1822. Syn. 
Gymnolomia Tnaculatum (B. R. 662). 

WULLSCHLSGELIA (named after Herr Bisohoff 
WuUsohlsegel, who collected W. aphylla in Jamaica). Obd. 
Orchidem. A small genus (two species) of stove, terres- 
trial, leafless Orchids, found in the West Indies and Brazil. 
Flowers very small, in loose, sub-sessile spites ; lip sessile 
at the base of the column, erect, concave, the base pro- 
duced in a pouch or spur. Stems simple, with a few 
small scales. The species are of no horticultural value. 

WURMBEA (named in honour of F. van Wurmb, 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences at Batavia) . Oed. 
LiliaceoB. A genus consisting of seven species of green- 
house plants, with tnnicated bulbs or corms, natives of 
South Africa and Australia. Flowers ebraoteate, sub- 
sessile, in a short, terminal, pedunculate spike ; perianth 
sub-campanulate or expanded nearly from the base, per- 
sistent, the lobes longer than the tube, sub-equal, 
spreading; stamens six. Leaves few, linear- or rarely 
ovate-lanceolate, continuous with the sheaths. P. cam- 
panulata and its varieties, the only plants calling for 
description here, are pretty subjects when in flower. 
They thrive in a compost of sandy peat and a little 
loam. Propagation may be easily effected by seeds, or 
by offset?. 

W. campanulata (bell-shaped), fl., perianth pallid, 4in. to 6in. 
long, the tube campanulate, the segments lanceolate, acute, 
black-glandular above the base; spikes Iin. to 3in. long, loose- 
or dense-flowered. May and June. (. three or four, firm ; lower 
ones linear, 3in. to 9m. long ; upper ones lanceolate, dilated 
at base, embracing the stem. Bulb ovoid ; tunic brown, h. 6in. 
to liiin. South Africa, 1819. Sy'N. Malanthium monopetalum 
(B. M 1291). W. purpurea (A. B. R. 221 ; B. M. 694) is regarded, 
by Baker, as a form of this species ; it has a lurid-purple perianth, 
the segments equalling or exceeding the campanulate tube. 



Wurmbea — continued. 

W. c, longlflora (long-flowered). /!., perianth pale, iin. to Jin. 
long, the segments equalling or shorter than the cylindrical 
tube. 1788. A robust variety. W. ptimila is a dwarf form of 
this, with three or four flowers in a spike, and linear leaves. 

W. pumila (dwarf). A form of W. campanulata longiflora. 

W. purpurea (purple). A form of W. campanulata. 

WUBTHIA. A synonym of Izia (which see). 

WYCH ELM. See Ulmus glabra and U. montaua. 

WYETHIA (so caUed after N. B. Wyeth, the dis- 
coverer of this genus in the mountains of North America). 
Stn. Alarconia, Melarhiza. Obd. Compositce. A genus 
of seven species of hardy, perennial, North American 
herbs, with a thick oaudex. Flower-heads yellow, large, 
heterogamous, radiate ; involucre hemispherical, the bracts 
in two or three series, scarcely unequal ; receptacle 
flat or slightly convex ; ray florets ligulate, spreading ; 
disk florets shortly five-cleft at apex; achenes glabrous. 
Leaves radical or alternate, entire. Stem often simple and 
one-headed. Only one species calls for mention here. For 
culture, see Helianthus. 

W. angustifolia (narrow-leaved), fi.-headg yellow, solitary; 
scales of involucre mostly foliaceous, lanceolate or broader, 
equalling the. disk ; involucre fully Iin. high, loose or spreading ; 
rays numerous, l^in. long. Autumn. I., radical ones stalked, 
elongated-lanceolate, tapering to both ends, occasionally dentate 
or serrate, often undulate ; cauline ones sessile, broader, h. 6in. 
to 2ft. United States. 

WYMOT. An old name for Marsh Mallow {Alfhcea). 



XAITTHISMA (from xanthisma, yellowness ; alluding 
to the colour of the flowers). Stn. Centauridium. 
Oed. Compositce. A monotypic genus. The species is 
a hardy, annual or biennial herb. Seeds should be sown 
in the open border, during April. 

X. texanum (Texan). Jl.-heads wholly yellow, heterogamous, 
mediocre, solitary, at the tips of the branches ; involucre broadly 
campanulate, or at length sub-globose, the imbricated bracts 
in several series ; receptacle flat, strongly flmbrilliferons ; 
achenes glabrous ; pappus reddish, shining. Summer. I. alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate, entire, pale, erect, sessile, about Iin. 
long. h. lift, to 2ift. Texas, 1877. (B. M. 6275.) 

X AXTHIUM (the old Greek name used by Diosoorides, 
from xanthos, yellow ; the plants were formerly used by 
the Greeks for dyeing hair). Cockle Bur ; Clot Bur. Obd. 
Gompositce. A genus consisting of about four species of 
hardy, annual herbs, dispersed over warm and temperate 
regions. Flower-heads solitary or glomerate at the axils, 
unisexual. Leaves alternate, lobed or toothed. The 
species are of no horticultural value. X. spinosum 
(Bathurst Bur ; Spiny Clot - Bur) and X. strumarium 
(Ditch or Louse Bur ; Small Burdock) are casual weeds 
in Britain. 

XANTHOCEFHALUM (from xanthos, yeUow, and 
cephale, a head ; alluding to the yellow flower-heads). Stn. 
Xanthoboma. Oed. Composite. A genus consisting of eight 
species of greenhouse or hardy herbs or sub-shrubs ; one 
is found in Ecuador, and the rest are Mexican. Flower- 
heads wholly yellow, rather large or mediocre, solitary 
or loosely corymbose at the tips of the branches, hetero- 
gamous ; involucre hemispherical or broadly campanulate, 
the imbricated bracts in several series; receptacle flat, 
foveolate ; ray florets ligulate, spreading, nearly entire ; 
disk florets five-cleft at apex ; achenes glabrous. Leaves 
alternate, narrow, entire or toothed. Only two species 
call for mention here. Both thrive in any fairly good 
soil. X. ceiitauroides may be increased by cuttings, and 
X. gymnospermoides by divisions. 

X, centauroides (Centaurea-like). fl.-heads yellow, solitary 
involucre clammy ; outer scales spreading. July to September. 
(. sessile, thickiah, linear, pinnatifidly toothed, wrinkled, 
glabrous, h. lift. Mexico, 1826. Greenhouse sub-shrub. Syn. 
Qrindelia coronopifoUa. 
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Xauthocephalum— conMniied. 




Fig 



230. Inflorescence of Xanthocephalum 
gymnospermoides. 



X. gjrmnospermoides (Gymnospevma-like).* jl. -heads orange- 
yellow, about lin. in diameter, corymbose. September. I. 3in. 
to 6in. long', lanceolate, linear, and small above, the lower ones 
sub-spathulate and serrated towards the point, the rest entire. 
h. 2ft. to Wt. New Mexico, 1859. Hardy perennial. See 
Fig. 230. Syn. Gutierrezia gymnospermoidea (B. M. 5155). 




FIG. 231. FKUITS, of Xanthocebas sokbifolia. 



XAITTKOCERAS (from xanthoa, yellow, and keras, 
a horn ; alluding to the yellow, horn-like glands or 
nectaries between the petals). Ord. Sapindacem. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a small, hardy tree, 
thriving in any light garden soil. It is difficult to 
propagate in any other way than from seeds ; but root- 
cuttings sometimes succeed. 

X. sorbifolla (Sorbus-leaved). jl. white, with blood-red streaks 
at the base, large, regular, polygamous ; sepals five, equal, boat- 
shaped, imbricated ; petals five, elongated, clawed, without 
scales ; disk cup-like ; stamens eight ; pedicels long, bracteate at 
base ; racemes simple, terminal. Jr. three-celled, the size of an 
apple. I. alternate, exstipulate, imparipinnate ; leaflets ser- 
rated, h. 5ft. to 15ft. China, 1870. See Fig. 231. (B. M. 6923 ; 
F. d. S. 1899 ; G. C. n. s., v., p. 555, and xxvi., p. 205; I. H. 1877, 
295 ; E. H. 1872, p. 291.) 




Fig. 232. Xanthochymus pictorius. 



XAITTHOCHYlVtUS (from xanfhos, yellow, and 
chymos, juioe ; the plants contain an abundance of yellow 
juice). Stn. Stalagmites. Ord. Guttiferce. A small 
genus (four species) of stove trees, with the habit of 
Garcinia (under which Xantliochyrmis is included by 
Sir J. D. Hooker, in his " Flora of British India"), 
inhabiting tropical Asia and Africa, and Madagascar. 
Sepals and petals five, very rarely four ; filaments connate 
in five, rarely four, erect, distant, pedicellate, spathulate 
bodies. Berry indehisoent. Three of the species have 
been introduced. They thrive in a compost of loam and 
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Xanthochymus — continued. 
peat ; and may be propagated by cuttings of ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, nnder a glass, in strong 
bottom heat. 

X, dulcis (sweet-fruited). Jl, cream-white, in fascicles ; petals 
conniving in a globular form ; peduncles scarcely longer than the 
flowers. February, fr. bright yellow, smooth, the size of an 
apple, with copious yellow pulp, palatable and good. I. opposite, 
6m. or more long, oblong, acuminate, coriaceous, entire, bright 
glossy green, paler beneath, h. 20ft. Molucca Islands, 1820. 
(B. M. 3088.) 

X. OTalifoliuS (oval-leaved). Jl. white, ^in. to ^in. in diameter, 
the males and females often mixed in one fascicle, but usually 
the females are fascicled and the males spiked. Summer, fr. 
deep green, the size of a walnut. I. sub-orbicular to lanceolate, 
obtuse, 3iin. to 8^in. long. India. A middling-sized tree. Syn. 
Garcinia oval/ folia. 

X. pictorius (painter's).* fl. white ; males fin. in diameter, in 
four to eight-flowered fascicles from the axils of fallen leaves ; 
hermaphrodite ones like the males. Summer. /;•. dark yellow, 
the size of an apple, globose, pointed. I. linear-oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, 9in. to 18in. long, coriaceous, shining, reticulated. 
Trunk straight, h. flOft. India. This tree yields a large quantity 
of indifferent gamboge. See Fig. 232. (B. F. S. 88 ; R. H. 1881, 
p. 13.) Syn. Garcima Xanthochymus. 



A synonym of Xauthocephalum 



A synonym of Trimezia 



XANTHOCOMA. 

(which see). 

XANTHOCBOMTON. 

(which see). 

XANTHOBKIZA (from xanthos, yellow, and rhim, 
a, root; alluding to the bright yellow colour of the long 
roots and rootstook). Syn. Zanthorhiea. Ord. Banun- 
culacece. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, 
dwarf shrub or under-shrub. It thrives in common 
garden soil, and may be increased by suckers. 

X. apiifolia (Apium-leaved). Jl. dark purple, small, often poly- 
gamous, in slender, compound racemes, appearing before (and 
under) the leaves ; sepals five, petaloid ; petals five, small, 
clawed, often dilated at apex. March and April. I. pinnate, 
long-petiolate ; leaflets three to five, ovate and lanceolate-ovate, 
incisely lobed and toothed from near the acute base. Stems 
2ft. to 3ft. high. North America, 1766. (B. M. 1736 ; B. M. PI. 9.) 

XANTHOBBH<EA (from xanthos, yellow, and rheo, 
to flow; referring to the resinous juice extracted from 
the plants). Black Boy; Grass Gum-tree; Grass-tree. 
Ord. Juncacece. A genus embracing eleren species of 
greenhouse, long-lived perennials, with a thick, woody 
candex, all natives of Australia. Perianth persistent, of 
six distinct segments ; stamens six ; scape or peduncle 
terminal, hard, often several feet long, terniinating in a 
dense, cylindrical spike of numerous sub-sessile flowers, 
closely packed with numerous braoteoles surrounding 
each flower within a small or subulate, subtending bract. 
Leaves in a dense tuft at the top of the oaudex, long- 
linear, brittle, spreading or recurved, their broader, 
closely imbricated bases remaining long persistent. 
Caudex of several species emitting a copious, dark or 
yellow, resinous gum (the former kind called Black-boy 
Gum, and the latter Botany Bay or Acaroid Resin). 
Some of these plants form conspicuous features in Aus- 
tralian landscapes. Those best known to cultivation are 
here described ; all have white flowers, appearing in 
spring. They thrive in a compost of peat and loam, and 
may be increased by offsets. 

X, arborea (tree-like). Botany Bay Gum. Jl., perianth seg- 
ments about Jin. long, three-nerved ; spike 3ft. to 4ft. long, lin 
to IJm. in diameter ; scape 5ft. to 6ft. long April. I. fiat or 
triquetrous, 3ft. to 4(t. long, two or three lines broad. Caudex 
attaining several feet in height, with a diameter of 6in. to 9in. 

X. australls (Southern). Jl., spike, when full grown, upwards 
of 2ft. long, nearly liin. in diameter; scape usually about 
2ft. high. Summer. I. about 2ft. long, one line or rather more 
broad, somewhat Hat, but with the dorsal angle, and sometimes 
also the facial one. prominent. Caudex elongated, but rarely 
exceeding 2ft. in height. 1824. 

X. bracteata (conspicuous-bracted). Jl., spike usually 4in. to 
6in. long, iin. or sometimes Jin. in diameter ; subtending bracts 
subulate and very conspicuous in the young spike ; scape 21t. 
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to 3ft. high. Summer. I. about 2Et. long, one line or rather 
more broad, concave above, the dorsal angle slightly projecting 
in the lower part, tapering upwards into a narrow, triquetrous 
point. Caudex very short. 1810. 

X. hastilis (spear-like). Jl., spike lift, to 2ft. long, a dense, 
rusty tomenLum covering the ends of the bracts and outer 
perianth segments ; scape often 6ft. to 8ft. long below the 
spike. /. 3ft. to 4ft. long, two to three lines broad, flat in 
front, but with the dorsal angle more or less prominent. 
Caudex very short, or often scarcely prominent. 1803. (B. M. 
4722 ; F. d. S. 868.) 

X. minor (lesser). Jl., spi'^e 3in. to 6in., rarely 7in. or even 8iD., 
long, seven to eight lines in diameter when fully out ; scape, 
when full grown, often longer than the leaves. I. crowded on 
the caudex, 1ft. to 2ft. long, one to nearly two lines broad, flat 
but thick, or more or less triquetrous. Caudex short and 
thick. 1804. (B. M. 6297.) 

X. Freissli (Preiss').* Jl., perianth segments about Jin. long, the 
outer ones oblong, the inner ones broader ; spike lin. in dia- 
meter ; scape 2ft. to 6ft. long (including the spike, which occupies 
half to nearly the whole length). April. I. from a short, flat 
base, 2ft. to 4ft. long, one to two lines broad, rigid, very_ brittle 
when young. Caudex thick and simple, short, or attaining 5ft. 
to 6ft. (sometimes, according to Oldfield, as much as 15£t). 
(B. M. 6933.) 

X. quadrangnlata (quadrangular). Jl., spike 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
Ipn. in diameter when in flower; scape as long, or longer. I. 
slender but rigid, lift, long, strictly quadrangular, though 
sometimes slightly flattened, rarely above one line broad. 
Caudex lengthening out to several feet. 1874. (B. M. 6075.) 

XANTHOS. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies such yellow as gamboge ; e.g. Xanthophyll, the 
yellow colouring matter of plants. 

XANTHOSIA (from xanthos, yellow; alluding to 
the yellow down with which some of the species are 
covered). Syn. Leucolcena. Ord. Umbelliferce. A genus 
comprising seventeen species of greenhouse herbs or 
small shrubs, diffuse or decumbent at the base, or erect, 
often clothed.with long, soft hairs, mixed with a stellate 
tomentum, natives of Australia. Calyx lobes peltate, 
cordate, or not attached by the whole of the base; 
petals with an induplieate point and reduplicate margins ; 
umbels usually compound, the partial ones with two or 
three bracts, and several almost sessile flowers, the 
general one of three or four rays, and as many bracts, 
but sometimes the whole umbel reduced to very few, 
or to a single flower. Leaves toothed, lobed, or ternately 
divided. The two species introduced require similar 
treatment to Tradiyinene (which see). 

X. hirsuta (hairy). A synonym of X. pilosa. 

X. montana (mountain-loving). A synonym of .1'. pilosa. 

X. pilosa (pilose), Jl. white ; peduncles usually two at the 
nodes, each usually with two flowers, more rarely three or only 
one, with two or three short, narrow bracts forming a general 
involucre at the base of the short pedicels or rays. June. I. 
coarsely sinuate-toothed, three or tive-lobed or rarely three- 
parted, the central lobe always longer than the lateral ones, 
rarely exceeding lin. in length, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1826. An erect, 
or more frequently diffuse or procumbent shrub. Syns. -V. 
hirsuta, X. montana. 

X. rotiindifoUa (round-leaved).* Jl. white, rather numerous, 
on very short pedicels ; peduncles long, each bearing a rather 
large, compound umbel ; rays usually four, with a sessile 
umbellule in the centre ; involucral bracts petal-like. June. 
I. shortly petiolate, nearly orbicular, iri-egularly and acutely 
toothed, ^in. in diameter, glabrous or woolly beneath, especially 
when young. Stems erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high, often woody at 
base. 1836. (B. M. 3582.) 

XAITTHOSOMA (from xaiithos, yellow, and soma, a 
body; alluding to the large, lobed, depressed, yellow 
stigma). Including Aconfias and Phyllotoeuium. Oed. 
Aroidem {Araceai) A genus consisting of about twenty- 
five species of stove, milky, perennial herbs, inhabiting 
tropical America. Flowers monoecious, the imperfect 
males between the perfect ones and the females ; spathe 
tube oblong or ovoid, convolute, accrescent, persistent, 
at length bursting irregularly, the throat constricted, 
the lamina boat-shaped ; spadix inappendioulate, shorter 
than the spathe, and adnate with it at base ; male in- 
florescence cylindrical or clavate, elongated, the imperfect 
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Xantliosoma — continued. 
portion constricted ; female shorter, dense - flowered, 
attenuated above ; peduncles one or several, rarely elon- 
gated. Leaves sagittate, hastate, or pedatisect, on long 




Fie. 233. Xanthosoma Barilleti. 

and thick petioles. The best-known species are here 
described. They thrive in any rich, light, well-drained 
soil. Propagation is effected by cutting up the stem or 
rootstock into small portions, and planting these in light 
soil, or in cocoa fibre, in bottom heat. After a stem has 
been cut off, a large num- 
ber of shoots are developed, 
which strike readily when 
submitted to the same 
treatment as that recom- 
mended for root - cuttings. 
Some of the species may 
be used for sub-tropical 
work : they should have a 
sheltered . place in a well- 
drained bed, principally 
made up of leaf mould, and 
an abundance of water. 

X. aurlculatum (eared). /., 

spathe greenish outside, white 
within. Sin. long, the tube 
ovoid-oblong, the lamina ob- 
long - lanceolate, acuminate ; 
spadix as long as the spathe. 
I. three-lobed, cordate-has- 
tate ; middle lobe oblong, 
acuminate, cuspidate ; basal 
lobes recurved, spreading, 
oblong or ovate-oblong, twice 
or thrice as long as the mid- 
dle lobe ; petioles reddish, or 
green and rufous-striolated or 
variegated. Brazil, 1869. (R. G. 
1869, 603.) 
X. Barilleti (BarUlet's).* I. 
arranged on a robust petiole 
attaining 3ft. in length, deeply 
channelled at its base, which 
is broadly winged, the whole 
of a beautiful shining green ; 



Xantliosoma — continued. 

blade digitately-palmate, divisions entire, unequal, strongly 

nerved, the median lobe Hfc. to IJft. long, of a dull green. 

Brazil, 1882. Plant caulescent. See Fig. 233. (E. H. 1882, p. 260.) 
X. belophyllum (arrow-leaved), fi., spathe Sin. long, the tube 

greenish - white within, the 
lamina paleyellow, acuminate; 
spadix whitish, much shorter 
than the spathe. I. large, 
opaque and slightly pruinose 
above, cinereous or often pale 
greenish beneath, l^ft. to 2ft. 
long, cordate-hastate ; middle 
lobe shortly apiculate ; basal 
ones serai - ovate, slightly 
acute. Stem short and thick. 
Venezuela and Guiana. 

X. helleborifoUum (Helle- 
bore-leaved). /(., spathe 3iin. 
to 4^in. long, the tube green, 
ovoid, nearly glabrous, the 
lamina yellowish-green, ob- 
long-lanceolate, shortly cuspi- 
date ; spadix 5in. long ; 
peduncles equalling or slightly 
exceeding the petioles. L on 
very long petioles, green, 
spotted and striated with dark 
violet, reniform, pedatisect, 
8in. to 12in. broad ; segments 
five, nine, eleven, or thirteen, 
distant, the lateral ones un- 
equally oblong or lanceolate, 
cuneate towards the base, 
acuminate at apex, gradually 
smaller. h. IJft. to 2ft. 
Venezuela, &c., 1793. Syns. 
Acontias hellehorifolius. Arum 
hellehorifoliwm. 

X. Jacquini (Jacquin's). fi., 

spathe tube gi-een outside, 

dark purple within, 23in. long, 

the lamina pale gi-eenish- 

yellow outside, whitish within, 

about 4in.long; spadix whitish, 

sessile, about equalling the 

spathe ; peduncles about 4in. 

long, nearly iin. thick. I. on 

long petioles, broadly cordate- 

sagitUte, lift, to 2ft. long ; middle lobes rounded at apex, 

shortly apiculate; basal ones retrorse, obtuse, half as long 

as the middle one. Stem thick, about 2ft. high. Venezuela, 

1816. 

X Linden! (Linden's).* I. hastate-oblong, 1ft. long, glabrous 

except the midrib, deep green, the midrib and numerous well- 
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Xanthosoma — continued. 

marked veins ivory-white ; middle lobe oblong, acute ; basal ones 
inequilateral, obtuse, extrorse ; petioles rather long:er than the 
blades, sheathinj; one-third their length. Rhizome tuberous. 
New Grenada, 1871. A showv, variegated plant. Syn. Phyllo- 
teenium Lindeni (I. H. 1872, 88). 

X. maculatum (spotted). I. green, sagittate-triangular ; petioles 
purplish, with a glaucous bloom, and margined on the sheathing 
portion with white. 1861. A bold-habited plant. Syn. Alocasia 
alho-violacea. 

X. Maxlmllianl (Maximilian's). Jl., spathe Sin. to Sin. long, the 
tube glaucous-purple, green at back outside, within and at the 
throac blood-purple, ovoid, tumid, the lamina straw-coloured 
outside, sulphur- white within, the base and margins blood-purple ; 
spadix straw-coloured and dirty orange. I. triang;ular-hastate, of 
a pleasing green ; basal lobes broadly rhomboid. Stem tall. 
h. 5ft. Brazil, 1860. 

X. mirablle (wonderful). Jl., spathe primrose-yellow, 5in. to 6in. 
long, curved ; spadix somewhat stipitate, shorter than the spathe. 
t. green, spotted with yellow, trisected, lOin. to 12in. long ; seg- 
ments ovate-lanceolate, acute, the lateral ones very inequilateral, 
shorter than the middle one ; petioles three or four times as long 
as the leaves. Rhizome tuberous. South America, 1874. (G. C. 
1874, ii., pp. 258, 259.) 

X. plumbea (lead-coloured). A synonym of Alocasia cuprea. 

X. robustum (stout). Jl., spathe Siin. to lOiin. long, the tube 
green, the ^ lamina whitish, broadly ovate-lanceolate, acute ; 
spadix whitish, rather shorter than the spathe. I. opaque above, 
paler beneath, pruinose, sagittate-ovate, lift, or more long ; 
middle lobe semi-ovate, acutely cuspidulate ; basal ones sub- 
rhomboid or oblong, obtuse. Stem 4in. to 8in. long, nearly or 
quite 2in. thick. Mexico. 

X. sagittifolium (sagittate-leaved). Arrow-leaved Spoonflower. 
ft. , spathe 6iin. to 7in. long, the tube greenish, the lamina whitish- 
green ; spadix much shorter, and peduncles longer, than the 
spathe. I. 16in. to 20in. long, broadly sagittate-ovate, pruinose ; 
middle lobe broadly semi-ovate, acuminate-apiculate, twice as 
long as the acute basal ones. Stem thick, erect, 3ft. or more 
high. "West Indies, 1710. (B. M. 4989.) 

X. violaceum (violet).^ Jl., spathe tube glaucous and pale violet 
outside, yellowish-white within, oblong, 4in. long, the lamina 
sulphur-white, 6in. long ; spadix violet and white, 7iin. long ; 
peduncles 6in. to Sin. long. I. pruinose, at length green, paler 
beneath. Sin. to 16in. long, sagittate-oblong-ovate ; middle lobe 
shortly acuminate-apiculate ; basal ones a third or a quarter as 
long, sub-triangular ; petioles brownish-violet, nearly twice as 
long as the blades. Rhizome short. West Indies, 1864. See 
Fig. 234. 

X. Wallisil (Wallis'). I. large, hastate, of a rich dark green ; 
veins white, or nearly so. Antioquia, 1S69. 

XAITTHOXTLUin:. See Zantliozylum. 

XENIATSTTia. A synonym of CUntonia (which 
see). 

XEITOCABrFUS. A synonym of Cineraria (which 
see). 

XENOPKONTA. A synonym of Barnadesia (which 
see). 

XERANSKA. A synonym of Iresine (which see). 

XEBANTHEMUM (from xeros, dry, and anthemon, 
a blossom ; alluding to the dry natare of the flowers, which 
retain their form and colour for years). Immortelle. 
Stn. Harrisonia (of Necker). Ord. CoTnpositce. A 
small genus (four or five species) of hardy, erect, branched, 
hoary, annual herbs, inhabiting the Mediterranean region 
and the Orient. Flower-heads solitary, long-pedunculate 
at the tips of the branches, heterogamous, disk-formed ; 
involucre campanulate or oblong-cylindrical; bracts in 
several series, imbricated, the inner ones pink or whitish 
(rarely blue ?) ; receptacle flat, with rigid pales ; limb of 
the florets bilabiate. Leaves alternate, narrow, entire. 
The two best-known species are here described. Seeds 
only require sowing on a light, rich soil. Several plants 
formerly included here will now be found under Heli- 
clirysum, Helipterum, and Fhsenocoma. 

X. annuum (annual).* Jl.-head^ purple ; involucre hemispherical, 
highly glabrous, the inner bracts much longer, diverging-radiate ; 
florets more than 100. July. I. linear or oblong, with revolute 
margins, h. 2ft. South Europe, 1570. (J. P. A. 388.) 

X. erectum (erect). A synonym of .V. inapertum. 

X. inapertum (not open). Jl.-heads white ; involucre ovoid- 
oblong, highly glabrous, the inner bracts a trifle longer, scarcely 
radiating; florets thirty to forty. June. I. linear or oblong, 
with revolute margins, h. 2ft. South Europe and Persia, 1836. 
Syn. X. erectUTn. 



XERiOITEMA (from xeros, dry, and nema, a thread; 
the filaments dry and persist). Stn. Scleronema. Oed. 
Liliacece. A monotypio genus. The species is an interest- 
ing and elegant, stove perennial, with a very short 
rhizome and fascicled root-fibres. It thrives in a compost 
of rich, sandy loam and leaf mould. Propagation may be 
effected by seeds, or by division of the rootstook. 

X. Moorei (Moore's). Jl. clustered, erect, shortly pedicellate; 
perianth bright crimson, Jin. to fin. long, persistent, the 
segments distmct, linear, erect, sub-equal ; stamens six, exserted ; 
raceme terminal, simple, secund, the rachis abruptly inflexed 
at base, often horizontal. I. clustered at the base of the stem, 
12in. to 16in. long, erect. Stem erect, simple, about 20in. long, 
with a few reduced leaves. New Caledonia, 1878. (G. C. n. s., 
x.,p. 17; I. H. 1877, 297.) 

XEBOFKTLLUM (from xeros, dry, and phyllon, a 
leaf; alluding to the dry, Grass-like leaves). Oed. 
LiliacecB. According to Baker, a, monotypic genus. The 
species is a handsome, hardy, perennial herb. It succeeds 
in a peat border, and will, if treated with care, ripen 
seeds, by which means, and by division of the roots, 
the plant may be propagated. 




Fig. 235. Xerophyllum asphodeloides, showing Habit and 
detached Single Flower. 



X. aspbodeloldes (Asphodel-like).* Turkey's Beard. JU, 
perianth whitish, six-parted, Jin. long, the segments spreading, 
many-nerved at back ; stamens six, hypogynous, rather shorter 
than the perianth ; pedicels ascending, solitary, not jointed, 
lin. to IJin. long ; raceme dense, 4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. 
broad. May. I. radical, in a very dense rosette, subulate, per- 
sistent, 1ft. to lift, long, one line broad, reclined, rough on 
the margins, remarkably dry and rigid. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
its leaves reduced to bristle-like bracts. Rhizome thick. North 
America, 1765. See Fig. 235. (G. C. n. s., xiii., p. 433.) Syns. 
X. setijolium (B. R. 1613), Helonias asphodeloides (B. M. 74S). 

X. a, tenax (tenacious). Jl. rather larger ; stamens equalling 

or exceeding the perianth. I. iin. to ^in. broad. 1811. 
X. setifolium (bristle-leaved). A synonym of X. asplwdeloides. 

XEBOFHTTA. A synonym of Vellozia (which 
see). 

XEBOTES (from xerotes, dryness; alluding to the 
arid herbage). Syn. Lomandra. Okd. JuncacecB. A 
genus comprising thirty species of greenhouse, perennial 
or rarely annual, rigid herbs, natives of Australia, one 
species being also found in New Caledonia. Flowers 
small, the males usually either in dense clusters or solitary 
along the branches of a panicle, sessile or pedicellate 
within short, scarious bracts ; female inflorescences either 
similar to the males, or less branched, or reduced to 
single, sessile, globular heads, or rarely both sexes in 
dense, globular or oblong heads, along a simple rachis, 
or connected into a long, dense, cylindrical spike ; scapes 
or peduncles short, or the inflorescence sessile in the 
tufts of radical leaves or at the ends of the leafy stems, 
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or more or leas elongated below the inflorescence. Stems 
tnfted. Only two species call for description in this 
work. Both are perenniUs, thriving in light, rich soil. 
They may be increased by division of the root. 

X. longifoUa (long-leaved). Australian Tussock Grass. 
Jl. greenish-white ; clusters dense, sessile along the rachis at 
the bases and ends of the branches ; whole inflorescence 5in. to 
nearly 12in. long ; scape 1ft. to nearly 2£t. high, much flattened 
below the panicle. June. I. radical or nearly so, 1ft. to 2ft. 
long, one to three lines broad, flat or concave, with a short, 
sheathing base, mostly two-toothed at apex. h. 3ft. 1798. 
(B. R. 1839, 3.) 

X. rlglda (rigid). Jl. greenish-white, sessile in sessile clusters ; 
inflorescence liin. to 2in. long, shortly branched at base ; male 
scapes from some of the lower axils flat and broad, l^in. to 2in. 
long. June. (. thick and rigid, less than 1ft. long, 2in. to 2iin. 
wide, spreading, obtuse, truncate, or two-toothed at apex, the 
short sheaths covering the base of the stem. Leafy stem shortly 
developed, rather thick, terminating a creeping rhizome. 1791. 
(L. B. C. 798.) 



XIMEXESIA. 
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Included under Verbesina (which 



ZIMENIA (named after Francis Ximenes, a Spanish 
monk, who wrote a work on Mexican plants in 1615). 
Stn. Heymassoli. Obd. Olacinece. A small genus (four 
species are known) of stove or greenhouse, glabrous or 
tomentose trees or shrubs ; one is Mexican, another 
South African, a, third inhabits the South Pacific Islands, 
and the fourth is broadly dispersed through the tropics. 
Flowers whitish, large for the order, in short, axillary 
cymes, or rarely solitary ; calyx small, four or five-toothed 
or lobed ; petals four or five, hypogynous ; stamens eight 
or ten. Drupes ovoid or globose ; flesh pulpy. Leaves 
alternate, entire, sub-coriaceous, often fascicled. The 
drupes of X. americana have a sweet, aromatic flavour, 
but are a little rough to the palate. This species thrives 
in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings will readily 
root in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

X. amerioana (American). False Sandalwood ; Hog, Mountain, 
or Seaside Plum. Jl. odorous, racemose or corymbose; petals 
four, oblong, villous internally, many times longer than the 
calyx. April, fr. oval or oblong, edible. I. IJin. by lin. and 
upwards, glabrous, ovate-oblong or roundish, emarginate, 
rounded at base. Branches covered with astringent bark, often 
ending in a spine, h. 20ft. Tropics, 1759. Stove tree. 

XIFHIDIUM (from xiphos, a sword, and eides, like- 
ness ; alluding to the shape of the leaves). Oed. Emmo- 
doracecB. A genus consisting of two species (perhaps 
varieties of one) of stove, perennial herbs, with short 
rhizomes, natives of tropical America. Flowers rather 
small, glabrous, shortly pedicellate at the sides of the 
simple panicle branches, unilateral ; perianth tube none, 
the segments equal, oblong, spreading, not decurrent 
at base; stamens three, affixed at the base of the 
inner segments. Leaves rather broadly linear or long- 
lanceolate, distichous, membranous, equitant. X flori- 
bundum thrives in an equal mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. It may be readily increased by division of the 
roots. 

X. albidum (whitish). A synonym of X. Jionbundum. 
X. floribnnduin (bundle-flowered). Jl. white or blue, eight to 

ten along the branches of the panicle ; perianth segments 

4in. long, oblong-lanceolate, glabrescent ; panicle pubescent. 

kay and June. I. oblong-lanceolate or oblong, lin. to 2m. broad, 

acuminate, often distinctly muricated at the edges, glabrous. 

A 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies, 1856. (B. M. 5055.) SYN. X albidum. 

X. giganteum is a very broad-leaved form, with entire margms. 

XIFHION. Included under Iris (which see). 

XIFHOFTEBIS. Included under Polypodium. 

XYLOBIUM (from xylon, wood, and bios, life; in 
allusion to the substance on which the plants grow). 
Oed OrchidecB. A genus comprising about sixteen 
species of stove, epiphytal, tropical American Orchids, 
closely allied to Maxillaria. Flowers racemose, very 
shortly pedicellate; sepals erect, at length somewhat 
spreading, the lateral ones broader than the upper one, 
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Xylobixun — continued. 
adnate at base to the foot of the column, forming a chin ; 
petals similar to the upper sepal, but smaller ; lip sub- 
articulated with the foot of the column, sessile or con- 
tracted and incumbent at base, at length erect, the 
lateral lobes erect, clothing the erect, semi-terete column, 
the middle one short, broad, spreading ; scapes at the 
bases of the pseudo-bulbs, erect, simple. Leaves ample 
or elongated, plicate-veined, contracted into the petioles. 
Stems short, many-sheathed, mostly thickened into a one 
or two-leaved, fleshy pseudo-bulb. The best-known species 
are here described. For culture, see Kazillaria (under 
which the species were formerly classed). 

X. ooncavum (concave-lipped). JL pale yellow ; lateral sepals 
falcate, acuminate ; petals half as large as the sepals ; lip almost 
truncate, concave, bluntly three-lobed, the middle lobe some- 
what fleshy and tuberculated at the edge, rose-veined, with a 
long, narrow ridge in the middle, three-lobed at the point. 
I. twin, three-ribbed, shining, naiTowed into the petioles. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong, deeply furrowed, h. 9in. Guatemala, 
1844. Syn. Maxillaria concava (L. & P. F. G. ii., p. 53). 

X. decolor (discoloured). Jl., sepals and petals sulphur-coloured, 
the former ovate-oblong, obtuse, spreading, the latter half as 
large, connivent ; lip whitish, obsoletely three-lobed, obtuse, 
hooded, with five elevated, parallel calli ; scapes radical, many- 
flowered. I. solitary, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate at both ends, 
1ft. to l^ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, compressed, h. 1ft. 
Jamaica, 1830. Syn. Maxillaria decolor (B. M. 3981; B. R. 
1549). 

X. elongatum (elongated). Jl. in a dense, oblong raceme ; sepals 
and petals pale, linear, acuminate ; lip purplish-brown, warted, 
ovate-oblong, very fleshy ; scapes erect, two-sheathed .1. lan- 
ceolatCj three-ribbed, about t^vice as long as the elongated, 
cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, h. 1ft. Central America, 1847. Syn. 
Maxillaria elongata (L. & P. F. G. iii., p. 69.) 

X. foveatum (foveate). Jl. of a pale, uniform straw-colour, 
faintly scented ; sepals and petals linear-oblong ; lip three-lobed 
at apex, the middle lobe rounded, fleshy, excavated. I. lan- 
ceolate, undulated, thrice as long as the raceme, h. 1ft. Deme- 
rara, 1839. AUied to X". squalens. Syn. Maxillaria foveata, 

X. paUldlflorum (pale-flowered). Jl. pedicellate; sepals and 
petals pale sulphur - coloured, one - ribbed, the lower sepals 
broadly falcate ; lip whitish at back, reflexed above, somewhat 
truncate-emarginate at apex ; racemes erect, three to seven- 
flowered. I. oblong, acuminate, glabrous, 8in. to lOin. long, three- 
ribbed, arcuate-recurved, attenuated into the petioles. Pseudo- 
bulbs densely aggregated, cylindrical, 6in. to ?in. long. h. 1ft. 
Venezuela, 1826. Syn. Maxillaria pallidijlora (B. M. 2806). 

X. sqnalens (squalid). Jl. pale, dingy yellowish-flesh-coloured, 
numerous, in a dense, thyrsiform raceme ; two of the petals and 
the three-lobed lip streaked with purple, the side lobe of the 
lip deep purple ; scape 4in. to 6in. high, brown-scaly. I. two 
to a pseudo-bulb. Sin. to 12in. long, tapering into footstalks, 
strongly flve-ribbed. Pseudo-bulbs several, oblong, dark green, 
sheathed vrith brown scales. Brazil, 1828. Syns. Maxillaria 
sq^ialens (B. M. 2955), Bendrobium squalens (B. R. 732). 

XTIiOMEIiUM (from xylon, wood, and melon, an 

apple; alluding to the woody fruit). Oed. Proteacece. 

A small genus (four species) of greenhouse trees or tall 

shrubs, endemic in Australia. Flowers sessile in pairs 

within each bract, disposed in opposite, dense spikes ; 

perianth regular, with revolute segments; bracts small. 

Fruit large, ovoid or tapering above the middle, very 

thick and woody, tardily opening along the upper side, or 

in two valves. Leaves opposite, entire or prickly-toothed. 

The fruits are known in Australia as Wooden Pears. 

Only one species has been introduced. It thrives in a 

compost of sandy peat and flbry loam. Ample drainage 

must be given. Propagated by cuttings of young and 

rather Arm shoots ; or by seeds, sown in slight heat. 

X. pyrifonne (pear-fruited). Jl., spikes very dense, 2in. to 3in. 

long, usually clustered three to six together, at first appearing 

terminal, but soon becoming lateral, fr. 2iin. to 3in. long, 

above lin. in diameter near the base, tapering above the middle. 

I. of the flowering branches entire, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 

very acute, 4in. to 6in. long; those of fiowerless branches or 

young shoots often sinuate and prickly-toothed, attaining Sin. 

in length. 1869. A moderate-sized tree. 

XYLOFHYLLA. Included under Fliyllantliiis 

(which see). 

XYIiOFIA (abridged from xylopicron, which is from 
xylon, wood, and pilcros, bitter; the wood of some of 
the species is intensely bitter). Bitter Wood. Obd. 
Anonacece. A genus comprising nearly thirty species of 

2g 
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Zylopia — continued. 
leafy, stove trees or shrubs ; five are Indian, six or seven 
African, and the rest inhabit America. Flowers solitary 
or fascicled in the axils, sessile or shortly pedicellate ; 
sepals three, more or less connate, valvate ; petals six, 
biseriate, the inner ones included; stamens indefinite. 
Leaves coriaceous, often distichous. It is doubtful 
whether the under-mentioned tree is still grown in 
gardens. A compost of sandy loam and flbry peat, to 
which is added a small quantity of broken bricks, char- 
coal, and dried cowdung, is most suitable for its culture. 
Propagated by cuttings of the hard shoots, inserted in 
sandy soil, in heat. 

X. glabra (smooth), fl., corolla silky; outer petals iin. to iin. 
long ; bracteoles somewhat remote from the calyx, deciduous. 
I. lanceolate, taper-pointed, 2in. to 3in. long, downy beneath, 
clothed with appressed hairs in the younger state. A. 20ft. West 
Indies, Venezuela, and Guiana, 1820. 

ZTLOSTEUM. Included under Lonicera (which 



XYIMDE.S. A small natural order of perennial or 
rarely annual, Eush-like or Sedge-like, tufted herbs, broadly 
dispersed over the warmer regions of the globe, often 
growing in watery places. Flowers hermaphrodite, 
scarcely irregular, in terminal, solitary heads of densely 
imbricating, rigid, scarious, one-flowered bracts ; perianth 
of six segments in two series, the three outer segments 
ealycine, the three inner petaloid; stamens three to six, 
inserted on the inner perianth segments, three opposite 
fertile, the others sterile, penicillate, or obsolete ; filaments 
filiform ; anthers two-celled. Capsule one-celled, loculidaUy 
three-valved, or three-celled and fenestrate at base, oper- 
culate above ; scapes erect, simple. Leaves radical, 
rosulate or clustered, linear or rarely linear-lanceolate, 
sheathing at base, often equitant. Boots fibrous. The 
leaves and roots of these plants are used in the cure 
of itch in India and South America. The order 
embraces two genera — Aiolhoda and Xyris — and less than 
fifty species. 

XTRIS (an old Greek name used by Dioscorides for 
Iris fcetidissima) . Yellow- eyed Grass of North America. 
Obd. Xyridece. A genus comprising about forty species 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, perennial or rarely annual, 
Rush-like herbs, broadly dispersed over the warmer regions 
of the globe. Flower-heads globose, ovoid, or rarely 
hemispherical or shortly cylindrical ; sepals petaloid, 
very broad, more or less distinctly three-nerved; corolla 
lobes ovate ; staminodes often three. Leaves radical, 
linear, rigid or Grass-like, tufted or distichous, surrounding 
the scape. X. operculata, the only species worth de- 
scribing here, thrives in light, rich soil. It may be 
increased by divisions of the root. 

X. operculata (covered), fl.-heads ovoid to globular, four to 
six lines in diameter, the scales black ; scapes slender, 1ft. to 
l^f t. high, inclosed at base in a rather long sheath without any 
lamina, in the centre of the tuft of leaves. June. Sheaths 
shining brown, some of them produced into very narrow, almost 
subulate leaves, mostly less than 6in. long. Australia, 1804. 
Stove perennial. (B. M. 1158 ; L. B. C. 205.) 

XYSMAIiOBIUM (from xysma, a fragment, and 
lobos, a division ; alluding to the minute divisions of the 
corona). Obd. Asclepiadeoe. A genus consisting of about 
eight species of stove or greenhouse, perennial herbs, 
natives of tropical and South Africa. Flowers in umbelli- 
form cymes ; calyx five-parted, having five or many 
glands at the base within; ooroUa somewhat rotate- 
oampanulate, five-cleft, the lobes reflexed-bearded or 
naked within ; coronal scales five, affixed to the staminal 
tube. Leaves opposite, broadly lanceolate or linear. 
X. padifolium, the only species known in gardens, requires 
similar treatment to that recommended for Gomph.0- 
carpus. 

X. padifolium (Cherry-leaved). This is the correct name of 
the plant described in this work under the name of Gompho- 
carpus padifoUus. 



TAM. 



Dioscorea. 



YASG-WIA'E-'V'R'EE. A common name for Myrica 
ITagi (which see). 

TAKBOW. A popular name for Achillea (which 
see). 

TABROW, SOIiSIEBS'. A name applied to 
Stratiotes aloides (which see). 

TATE OR TEIT TREE. A common name for 
Eucalyptus cornuta (which see). 

YELLOW ARCHANGEL. A name applied to 
Lamium Galeobdolon (which see). 

TELLOWBT. A common name for Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum (which see). 

YELLOW CRESS. A popular name for Barbarea 

prsecoz (which see). 

YELLOW ELDER. See Tecom.a stans. 

YELLOW EVERLASTING. See Helichrysum 
arenarium. 

YELLOW-EYES GRASS (of North America). 
See Xyris. 

YELLOW GARDEN HAWK WEED. See 
Tolpis barbata. 

YELLOW IRIS. See Iris Pseudo-acorus. 

YELLOW LARKSPUR. See Tropseolum. 

YELLOW RATTLE. See Rhinauthus Crista- 
galli. 

YELLOW ROCKET. See Barbarea vulgaris. 

YELLOW SLUG {Limax flavus). In its habits 
this Slug differs from the other Slugs (which see), 
as it very frequently lives in cellars and other damp 
places in towns. During the day it lies concealed ; but 
at night it goes in search of its food, and shows itseM 
very partial to cooked articles. Though it prefers potatoes 
and other vegetables, it will readily eat any kind of meat. 
The Tellow Slug may also be found in gardens and in 
woods; and where one occurs, others are seldom far off, 
as it is gregarious in its habits. It may reach a length 
of 4in. to 5in., but is usually found of a smaller 
size. The body is yellowish, spotted with dark brown, 
and is covered with numerous short, longitudinal ridges. 
There is a distinct keel on the upper surface of the tail. 
Other Slugs also are often more or less yellow in colour, 
but the size, habits, and markings of L. jiavus will suffice 
to distinguish it from them. The remedies recommended 
under Slugs are applicable against this species. 

YELLOW STAR PLOWER. See Sternbergia 
lutea. 

YELLOW STAR OP BETHLEHEM. See 

Gagea lutea. 

YELLOW SULTAN. See Ceutaurea suaveolens. 

YELLOW UNDERWING. See Trypheena. 

YELLOW-WEED, DYER'S. See Reseda Lu- 
teola. 

YELLOW WOOD. A name applied to Oladrastis tine- 
toria, Ochrosia horbonica, several species of Podocarpus, &a. 



YELLOW-WORT. 



Chlora. 



YEVERING BELLS. A common name for Psrrola 
secunda (which see). 



YEW. 



Taxus. 



YEW-BUD GALLS. The buds of the Yew (Taxus 
baccata) are liable to be injured by a Gall Midge, and 
also by a Gall Mite. The former {Cecidomyia Taxi) 
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Yew-bud Galls— continued. 
produces a cone-shaped Gall at the tips of the young 
twigs, composed of crowded, oTsrlapping leaves (see 
Pig. 236), which remain short, but become broader than 
the healthy leaves; they are like the latter in colour. 
The larva) live between the altered leaves. The Galls 
are usually of the size figured. They are generally 
solitary ; but two or three may be present at the tip 
of a twig. The simplest method for preventing harm 
to the trees from this cause is to pick off the young 
Galls, as this destroys the larvce. 




Fig. 235. Moncecious Branchlet of Yew {Taxus baccata), 
showing 0?) Gall of Cecidomyia Taxi. 



The Gall Mite {Phytoptus Taxi) is n, much more 
dangerous foe. It attacks the leaf-buds, and also the 
male and female flowers, all of which enlarge, and may 
reach ^in. in diameter, becoming, at the same time, 
yellow or red. The galled organs are fleshy, and are 
covered with small, translucent warts. Between them 
live multitudes of the minute Gall Mites. The Galls 
remain on the branches all winter, serving for the pro- 
tection of the Mites. These crawl out the following 
spring, and produce new Galls in the younger buds. Mr. 
Andrew Murray was the first to describe these Galls, from 
examples found by Professor Thistleton Dyer, near 
London, in 1875. Mr. Murray describes the branches as 
looking as if frost-bitten. The most effectual — indeed, the 
only reliable — remedy is to remove the galled branches 
and burn them, while the Mites are still in the Galls. 



Y£W-BUD MITE. 



Tew-bud Galls. 



YEW, CHIITESE. See Fodocarpns chinensis. 

YEW, CLUSTER-FLOWERED. See Cephalo- 
tazus. 

YEW GALLS. See Yew-bud Galls. 

YEW JAPANESE. A common name for Cepha- 
lotazus peduaculata fastigiata (which see). 

YEW JOINTED. A popular name for Athrotazis 
(which see). 

YEW, LORD HARRINGTON'S. See Cephalo- 
tazus pedunculata. 

YEW, PRINCE ALBERT'S. See Saxegothea 
conspicua. 



YEW, STINKING. See Torreya. 

YOKE ELM. A name applied to Carpiuus 
Betulus (which see). 

YOUTH AND OLD AGE. See Zinnia. 

YOUTHWORT. A common name for Drosera 
rotundifolia (which see). 

YPONOMEUTA. A form, sometimes used incor- 
rectly, of the name Hyponomeuta, a genus of small 
Moths, whose web-forming larvae are often destructive to 
various kinds of garden trees and shrubs. See Hawthorn 
Caterpillars. 

YUCCA (a native name of the genus). Adam's 
Needle ; Bear's Grass ; Spanish Bayonet. Obd. Liliace<B. 
A genus (comprising, according to Engelmann twelve, 
according to Baker twenty-one, species) of handsome, 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy plants, allied to Draccena and 
Gordyline ; they inhabit the Southern United States, 
Mexico, and Central America. Flowers rather large, 
shortly pedicellate at the sides of the panicle branches, 
pendulous ; perianth segments distinct or scarcely con- 
nate near the base, lanceolate-ovate, rather thick, more 
or less oonnivent in a globe; stamens six, hypogynous, 
erect, much shorter than the perianth ; filaments rather 
thick ; anthers small, sessile or adnate with the tips of 
the filaments ; panicle terminal, showy, many-flowered, 
sub-sessile amongst the leaves, or supported on a bracteate 
peduncle. Fruit sometimes fleshy, pulpy, or nearly 
spongy, sometimes dry, septicidally or looulidally three- 




FiG. 237. Pod of Yucca. 

valved (see Fig. 237). Leaves clustered at the apex 
of the oaudex, linear-lanceolate, thick and rigid or rarely 
flaccid, usually spinescent at apex, the margins entire or 
filamentose. Oaudex or stem woody, sometimes dwarf, 
sometimes at length tall and arborescent, branched. All 
the Yuccas thrive in a rich, light soil, and may be pro- 
pagated either by divisions, planted in the open ground, 
or by means of pieces of the thick, fieshy roots, cut into 
lengths, and inserted in sandy soil, in heat. Seeds of 
any of the species are rarely, if ever, produced in this 
country. Many of the plants make noble objects if pro- 
perly placed and suitably treated. The greenhouse ones 
may be plunged in their pots, &c., and used for sub- 
tropical effects in the open air during the summer 
months. Except where otherwise indicated, the under- 
mentioned species are hardy. 

Most of the descriptions are translated from Mr. Baker's 
admirable Monograph of Aloinece and Tuccoidece, which 
appeared in the " Journal of the Linnean Society," vol. 
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Tucca — continued. 

y. acuminata (taper-pointed), of Sweet. A form of Y. gloriom. 

Y. acuminata (taper - pointed), of gardens. A synonym 
Y. fleudlis. 

Y. acutlfolla (acute-leaved). Jl. large, pendent, moderately 
expanded ; perianth strongly striated and spotted with dark 
brown ; panicle columnar, about 5ft. high, the flowering branches 
short and erect. Summer. L sub-erect, stiff, channelled, shortly 
acuminate, 24ft. long, bordered by a line of deep red. French 
gardens, 1869. 

Y. agavoldes (Agave-like). A garden synonym of }'. Treculmna. 

Y. al1lo*splca (white-spiked). A synonym of Y. constricta. 

Y. alolfolla (Aloe-leaved).* fl., perianth white, liin. to 2in. long, 
the segments oblong or oblong-lanceolate, ^in. to lin. broad ; 
lower pedicels lin. to l^in., upper ones Jin. to Jin., long ; 



7ucca — continued. 




Fig. 238. Yucca angustifolia. 

panicle rhomboid, dense, 1ft. to 2ft. long, the branches as- 
cending; peduncle very short. May and June. I. fifty to lUO 
ngid, ensiform, 1ft. to lift, long, lin. to IJin. broad, green 



Fig. 239. Yucca angustifolia stricta. 

glaucous-tinged, with a pungent, reddish-brown horn at 
the tip, the margins whitish, serrulated. Stem slender, 
sometimes 15ft. to 20ft. high, usually simple. West 
Indies to North Carolina. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1700; 
P. M. B. iii. 25.) The following, most of which are 
often ^ classed as species, are regarded, by Baker, as 
varieties of Y. aloifolia : Atkinsi and purpurea, dwarf, 
with purplish leaves ; arcuata, crenulata, and tenuifolia, 
small forms, with nan'ow, more or less arched leaves ; 
conspimia, leaves looser, broader, recurved, liin. broad ; 
Draconis (6. C. 1870, p. 828), leaves looser, longer, re- 
curved ; guadricolor, leaves reddish - tinged ; trieolirr 
(= linmta-lutea), a common form in gardens, having leaves 
variegated with white and yellow ; variegata, leaves with 
whitish stripes. 

Y. angustlfoUa (narrow-leaved), of Pursh.* fl., perianth 

gieenish outside, campanulate, the segments oblong, 

acute, 21n. to 2iin. long, Jin. to IJin. broad ; pedicels iin. 

to lin. long ; raceme terminal, thirty to forty-flowered, sometimes 

simple, often with a few ascending branches at the base, 3ft. to 

4ft. long ; peduncle nearly 1ft. long. July. 1. 100 or mors, dense. 
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7ucca — continued. 

2ift. long, having reddish, flnely-denticulate margins, and a 
sharp, brownish-yellow, spiny point. Stem short. Grenoble 
Botanic Garden, 1859. Alhed to, and perhaps a form of, Y. Tre- 
culeana. 

Y. argyropliylla (silvery-leaved). A synonym of Furcrcea 
Bedinghausii. 

Y. Atkinsi (Atkins'). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. baooata (berried). /I., perianth white, 2in. to 3in. long the 
segments oblong- lanceolate, iin. to Jin. broad; bracts large, 
lanceolate ; inflorescence 5ft. to 6ft. long, on an elongated 
peduncle, the branches 6in. long, often glabrous. Summer 
Jr. purple, ovoid or oblong, baccate, 3in. to Sin. long, edible. 
I. ensiform, thick, very rigid, lift, to 3ft. long, lin. to 2iri. broad, 
scabrous, slightly concave above, pungent-tipped, the reddish- 
brown margins copiously fllamentose, very squarrose. h 8ft to 




Fig. 240. Yucca filamentosa. 

rigid, linear, lift, to 2ft. long, three to four lines broad, 
channelled above, pungent-pointed, the pale reddish- 
brown margins copiously fllamentose. Missouri, ifec, 
1811. Plant nearly stemless. See Fig. 238. (B. M. 2236.) 

Y. a. striata (straight). Jl., inflorescence more com- 
pound ; peduncle 2ft. to 3ft. long. I. Jin. to }in. broad, 
narrowed at base, less rigid, and less pungent-pomted. 
Arkansas, 1817. See Fig. 239. (B. M. 2222, under name 
of F. atricta.) 

Y. angUStifoUa (narrow -leaved), of Carri^re. A synonym 
of T. constricta. 

Y. angUStifoUa (nan-ow-leaved), of gardens. A synonym 
of r. flexilis. 

Y. antwerpensls (Antwerp). A form of Y. filainentosa. 

Y. arcnata (arcuate). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. areosnatba (white-spathed). JL, perianth pure white, large ; 
pedicels long and slender; bracts satiny-white, undulated; 
panicle pyramidal. Summer. 




numerous, channelled, 2ft. to 



Fig. 241. Yucca filamentosa flaccida. 

10ft. ; or plant stemless. Colorado, 1873. Hardy or half-hardy. 
(I. H. n. s. 115.) 
Y. b. australls (Southern). A synonym of Y. JUifera. 
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'Yucca — continued. 

Y. I), drclnata (curled-threaded). I. 2ft. to 2^ft. long, five to 
six lines broad, copiously circinate-th ready. 



Tucca — continued. 

Y. b. scabrifoUa (scabrous-leaved). I. rather fragile, the outer 
ones recurved, IJft. to 2ft. long, four to five lines broad, of a 





Fig. 242. Yucca filamentosa orchioides. 



Fig. 243. Yucca filifera. 



Y. b. fragilifolia (fragile-leaved). I. weaker than in the type, 
the outer ones recurved, lift, long;, six to seven lines broad, the 
margins having a few threads above only. Trunk short and 
slender. 



pleasine green, paler in the middle, and channelled above, 
rounded at back, the margins arcuate- filamentose. 
Y. Boerhaavii (lJoerhaav't>). I. about 200, linear, straight, the 
lower dries only recurved, 2tt. or more long, iin. to 3in. broad, 




Fig. 244. Fruit of Yucca filifera. 



Y. b. perlculosa (dangerous). I. straight, 2Jft. to 3ft. long, 
eight to nine lines broad, channelled from base to apex, copiously 
filamentose in the upper half. 



acuminate, much dilated at base, green (young ones slightly glaji: 
cescent), scarcely pungent at apex, the margins entire, narrowly 
bordered with red-brown or paler. Mexico (?), 1870. Greenhouse. 
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Tiicca — continued. 

Y. caaalloulata. (channelled). A fovm of V. Treculeaita. 

Y. clrolnata (curledthreatletl). A form of r. haccata. 

Y. oonoava (concave), of Hawortli, A form of }'. lilaincntoM. 

Y. concava (concave), of gardens. A synonym of Y. Tmvh-aiin. 

Y. consplcua (conspicuous). A form of I'. aloi/oUa. 

Y. constrlcta (constricted). Jl., perianth white, 2in. long, the 
segments oblong, acute ; pedicels four to six lines long ; panicle 
deltoid, 3ft. to 4ft. long, the branches ascending, 6in. to 9in. long, 
ten to fifteen-flowered ; peduncle elongated. Summer. (. 100 to 
200, dense, rigid, linear, IJft. to 2ft. long, six to eight lines broad, 
slightly narrowed at base, channelled above, pungent-tipped, the 
narrow, red-brown margins very filamentose. Stem simple, 
3ft. to '5ft. high. Utah to North Mexico, 1862. Halt-hardy. 
Syns. F. alho-spiea (F. d. S. ser. li., vii., p. 110), Y. aiujusti/olia, 
of CarriSre (B. H. ix. 1860, f. 3). 

Y. contorta (twisted). A name applied in gardens to both 

Y. rupicola and Y. Treculeana. 
Y. cornuta (horned). A garden synonym of Y. Treculeana. 
Y. crennlata (crenulate). A form of Y. aloifolia. 



fxLCca — continued. 

iin. long ; bracts large, scarious ; panicle rhomboid, the branches 
flexuous, ascending, bin. long ; peduncle elongated ; inflorescence 
4ft. to 8ft. long. .Inne. I. thirty to fifty, in a dense rosette, 
ensiform, lift, to 2ft. long, l.Vin. to 2in. broad, rather firm, Reed- 
like, slightly glauoescent, the whitish margins clothed with 
thread-like filaments. North America, 1675. Plant stemless or 
nearly so. See Fig. 240. (li. M. 900 ; Ref. B. 324 ; E. H. 1860, p. 214.) 

Y. f. antwerpensls (Antwerp), il., panicle 1ft. to l.Vft. long, 
the branches four to six, shortly pubescent ; inflorescence 2ft. 
to 3ft. long. I. fifteen to twenty, erecto-patent, 1ft. to IJft. long, 
Iin. broad, the marginal threads few and very slender. 1875. 
(B. M. 6316, under name of 1'. orchioides major.) 

Y. f. aureo-varlegata (golden-variegated). I. marked with 
bright yellow, longitudinal bands. 1884. Greenhouse. 

Y. f. concava (concave). I. IJft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, erect- 
incurved, concave on the face. 1810. 

Y. f. flaccida (flaccid\* fl., perianth segments broad; panicle 
branches pubescent. I. slenderer and weaker than in the type, 
much recurved, the marginal fibres stronger. 1816. See Fig. 
241. SVN. F. flaccida (B. R. 1895 ; Ref. B. 323 ; R. H. 1859, p. 556). 




Fig. 245. Flower of Yucca flexilis (natural size). 



Y. Desmetlana (De Smefs). I. 100 to 200, rather loosely dis- 
posed, linear, nearly 1ft. long, iin. to Jin. broad, all recurved, the 
yoimg ones purplf, glaucous, the old ones green, not pungent at 
apex, with narrow, pale, serrulated margins, dilated at base. 
Mexico, 1868. Greenhouse. 

Y. Draconls (dragon's). A form of F. aloifolia. 

Y. Ellacombei ( Ellacombe's), A form of F. ploriosa. 

Y. ensifolia (sword-leaved). A form of 1'. flexilis. 

Y. exigua (dwarf), fl., perianth white, tinged with green outside, 
the segments oblong, acute, IJin. long ; bracts large lanceolate ; 
pedicels very short; panicle loose. 3ft. long, the branches 



pubescent, ascending, 6in. long ; peduncle elongated, f' ™ished 
with much-reduced, lanceolate leaves. Summer. (. tlnrty to 
™ty, ensiform, Uft. long, Iin. to Uin. broad, '^.'IfJ,.'" '^ose 
of r. gloriosa, the margins brown, entire. Westein Noith 
America, 1873. Plant stemless. (Ref. B. 314.) 

Y falcata (sickle-leaved). A form of F. flexilis. 

Y filamentosa (thready). Silk Grass, fl., perianth white, 
tinned with green outside, liin. to 2in. long, the segments oblong 
01 oblong-lanceolate, iin. to Jin. broad; pedicels drooping, Jin. to 



Y. f, glauccscens (glaucescent). fl., perianth segments fifteen 
to sixteen lines long; panicle and' rachis densely clothed with 
bluish-grey pubescence. I. more glaucous than in the type, Iin. 
broad, the marginal threads rarely slenderer. 1819. Syn. 
}'. glaucescens (S. B. F. G. 53). 

Y. f, grandiflora (large-flowered). .4 synonym of F. .f. maxima. 

Y. f. major (greater). A synonym of F. /. maxima. 

Y. f. maxima (largest), fl., perianth 2iin. to 3in. long, the 
segments more acuminate than in the type. 1873. (Ref. B. 325.) 
This is also known as F. /. grandiflora and Y. f. major. There 
is a white-variegated form. 

Y. f. orchioides (Orchis-like).* fl., perianth segments ovate, Iin. 
long ; raceme simple, 9in. long ; peduncle l^ft. long. Z. ten to 
twelve, 6in. to 9in. long, eight to ten lines broad, scarcely fila- 
mentose on the margins. 1861. See Fig. 242. Syn. Y. orehioidm 
(R. H. 1861, p. 370). 

Y. f. puberula (puberulous). fl., perianth segments oblong- 
lanceolate, l^in. to l^in. long ; panicle branches pubescent. 
I. weaker and'more recurved than in the type. Syn. } . puberula 
(Ref. B. 322 ; S. B. F. G. 261). 
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Y. flUfera (thread-bearing). Ji., inflorescence 6ft. to 8ft. long, 
on a short peduncle, the branches sometimes 2ft. long. fr. 
fleshy, indistinctly ribbed, pendulous in a young state, erect 
afterwards. I. IJft. long, obscure green, lightly channelled, 
lin. to IJin. broad. Trunk sometimes 50ft. high, 2ft. to 3ft. 
in diameter. Mexico, 1826. Greenhouse. See Figs. 245 and 244 
(R. H. 1876, p. 433.) Syn. Y. baccata australis (of Baker). 

Y. flaccida (flaccid). A form of F. JUamentosa. 

Y. flexllis (flexible), fi., perianth white, 3in. long, the segments 
oblong, acute ; pedicels iin. to Jin. long, the bracts small ; in- 
florescence 4ft. long, the central branches 6in. long, six to nine- 
flowered. Summer. I. dense, linear, 2ft. to 2ift. long, lin. to 
liin. broad, obscurely plicate, moderately firm, pungent-pointed, 
the margins horny, red-brown, entire or sometimes obscurely 
serrulated. Caudex simple, short. Mexico, 1859. Greenhouse. 
See Fig. 245. (R'. H. 1859, p. 400.) Syns. Y. acuminata, Y. angmli- 
*'oliat Y. longifolia, Y, mexicana, Y. stenophylla (all of gardens). 




Fig. 246. Yucca flexilis ensifolia. 



Y. f. ensifolia (sword-leaved).* fl., perianth slightly tinged 
with red outside, 2in. long ; peduncle rather shorter than the 
leaves. I. forty to eighty, nearly erect, pale green (at first 
shghtly glaucescent). 2ft. to 2Jft. long, liin. to liin. broad 
Stem slender, sometimes 4ft. to 5ft. high. 1870. See Fie 246 
Syn. Y. emifolia (Ret. B. 318). 

Y. f.faloata (sickle-shaped), fl., perianth white, slightly tinged 
with green on the outside, 2in. to 2iin. long ; panicle rhomboid 
rather loose, 2ft. long ; peduncle 1ft. long. I. 100 to 150, green' 
straight, 2ft. long, IJin. to liin. broad. Plant nearly stemless. ' 

Y. f. nobillB (noble). I. sixty to eighty, nearly straight, 1ft. to 



Yucca — contvnued. 

lift, long, liin. to IJin. broad, concave on the face, the margins 
horny, pale or red-brown ; young ones very glaucescent. 

Y. f. semi-cyUndrica (half-cylindrical). I. forty to fifty, lift, 
to 2ft. long, nine to ten lines broad, pale green (at first slightly 
glaucescent), the outer ones recurved, channelled above from 
base to apex, the margins red-brown. 1870. 

Y. fraglllfoUa (fragile-leaved). A form of Y. baccata. 

Y. fanlfera (cord-bearing). I. not numerous, ensiform, 6ft. to 7ft. 
long, thick, rigid, dingy-green, striolated, the margins furnished 
with robust, tenacious processes, often lOin, to 12in. long. 
Mexico, about 1866. Greenhouse. Perhaps a variety of Y. Tre- 
culeana. 

Y. Ghiesbreghtll (Ghiesbreght's). A garden synonym of 
Y. gitatemalensis. 

Y. glgantea (gigantic), fl., perianth white, 3in. to 3iin. long; 
panicle 2ft. to 2ift. long, with twelve to fifteen branches, the 
central ones nearly 1ft. lon§, eight to ten-fiowered. Summer, 
I. ensiform, straight, spreading, shining-green, 4ft. to 5ft. long, 
3in. to 3iin. broad, acuminate, pungent-pointed, the margins 
whitish ; lower ones scarcely recurved. Stem (in gardens) 
simple, slender, 3ft. to 4ft. high. Mexico (?), 1859. Greenhouse. 

Y. glauoa (glaucous).* fl., perianth white, broadly campannlate, 
the segments oblong, liin. long ; lower pedicels five to six lines 
long ; bracts small, lanceolate ; panicle rhomboid, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, the branches ascending, glabrous; peduncle 3ft. long. 
Summer. I. twenty-five to thirty, dense, ensiform, lift, long, 
liin. to liin. broad, the young ones slightly glaucous, somewhat 
pungent at apex, with very narrow, red-brown, entire or slightly 
fllamentose margins, the outer ones recurved. North America 
1814. Plant stemless, half-hardy. (B. M. 2662 ; Ref. B. 315.) 

Y. glaacescens (glaucescent). A form of Y. fllamentosa. 

Y. glorlosa (glorious).* Mound Lily, fl,, perianth tinged vrith 
red outside, campanulate, liin. to 2iin. long, the segments oblong, 
acute ; pedicels four to twelve lines long ; bracts small, lanceo- 




Fig. 247. Yucca oloriosa. 
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late ; panicle rhomboid, rather dense, Wt. to 6ft. long, with 
erecto-patent, glabrous or pubescent branches, the lower ones 
lit. to lift, long ; peduncle elongated, furnished with reduced 
leaves. July. I. 100 or more in a dense rosette, lUt. to 3ft. long, 
2in. to Sin. broad, rigid, erect, obscure-green, slightly glaucescent, 
somewhat concave on the face and scabrous at back, pungent- 
pointed, the narrow, red-brown margins entire, or in young forma 
obscurely serrulated. Stem when old 4ft. to 6ft high, simple or 
branched. United States, 1595. See Fig. 247. (B. M. 1260 ; 
Ref. B. 320.) 

Y. g* acuminata (taper-pointed). Jl. fewer ; perianth l^in. to 
2in. long ; panicle smaller. I. fifty to sixty, 6in. to 2ft. long, 
liin. to l^in. broad, green, straight, acuminate. 1800. Nearly 
stemless. SYN. Y. acuminata (Ref. B. 316 ; S. B. F. G. 195). 
F. patens is a similar form, with more numerous, broader, and 
more glaucescent leaves. 




yucca — continued. 

Y. g. pUoata (plaited). /!., perianth 2in. long; panicle large. 
I slenderer than in the type, but straight, much plaited, lift, to 
2ift. long, 2in. to 241n. broad, slightly scabrous at back. 
Y. g. pruinosa (pruinose). ;. seventy to eighty, straight, nearly 
flat in the middle, 2ft. to 2Jft. long, fifteen to sixteen lines broad, 
glaucescent. Nearly stemless. 
Y. g. recurvlfolla (recurved-leaved).* rl., perianth segments 
more narrowed at apex than in the type. I. 100 to 150, weaker 
than in the type, 2ft. to 3ft. long, the outer ones much recurved, 
less pungent at apex, fiat and obscurely plicate in the middle 
above, concave only just above the base and below the apex ; 
young ones glaucous. Stem short, often branched. 1794. See 
Figs. 248 and 249. Syns. Y. japonica (of gardens), Y. pendula 
(R. H. 1859, p. 490), F. recwrm, Y. reowvifolia (Ref. B. 321). The 
garden form foliis-variegatw has a pale greenish-red stripe down 
the centre. 1883. (I. H. 1883, 475.) 

Y. g. rufoclncta (reddish-girdled). I. 
slightly recurved, sub - glaucescent, 2in. 
broad, smooth on both sides, with clearly- 
defined, reddish-brown margins. 1816. 
Nearly stemless. 




Fig. 249. Youno Plant developed from 
Root Cuttins op Yucca gloriosa 
recurvifolia. 



Fig. 248. Yucca gloriosa recurvifolia. 



Y. K. EUacombel (BUacombe's). fl., perianth segments acumi- 
n^, 2"n t°fa long; lower pedicels lin. to Hin. W «■ forty 
to flftyf nearly straight, 2ft. to 2ift. long liin. to l|in. broad, 
concave on the face at length smooth. Nearly stemless. Syn. 
F. mmombei (Ref. B. 317). 

Y. g. medlo-striata (middle-striped). I. having a broad, 
Whitish" reen band down the centre on each side. 1880. 
/TT f\ S 2K3-4 ) 

Y. g. minor (lesser). A, perianth IJin. long ; pedicels short ; 
inforescSce 3ft. to 4ft. long. ! straight, 1"; *° lH»ig\''"S' ^i'"' 
to liin broad. Dwarfer than the type. (Ref. :B. 319.) 

Y. g. otoUaua (oblique). I. glaucous, IJin. to 2in. broad, oWique, 
bending. 1808. 
Vol. IV. 



Y. g. Buperba (superb), fi. larger than 
in the type ; panicle branches much 
broad and straight. 
R. 473, under name of 



I. about forty, straight. 



spreading. 
Trunk at length 10ft. high. (A. : 
F. gloriosa.) 

Y. g. tortulata (slightly-twisted), _, _ 

glaucescent, liin. to l|in. long, fourteen to fifteen Imes broad, 
often oblique, flexuous. 1873. Stemless. 

Y. guatemalensis (Guatemala). ./!., perianth white, 2iin. to 3in. 
long, the segments oblong-lanceolate, acute, |iu. to lin. broad, 
the outer ones broader ; pedicels 3in. to l^in. long ; bracts white, 
scarious ; panicle dense, rhomboid, 2ft. to 3ft. long, the central 
branches 5in. long ; peduncle very short. Summer. I. fifty or 
more, loosely disposed, ensiform, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 3in. 
broad, shining-green, scarcely pungent at apex, the whitish 
margins obscurely serrulated; upper ones ascending, much 

2 H 
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recurved. Stems sometimes 15ft. to 20ft. high, usually simple 
and tuberous at base. Mexico and Guatemala, 1873. Habit of 
Y. cUoifolia. (Ret. B. 313.) Syns. 1'. Ghiestreghtii and Y. RoezUi 
(of gardens), 

Y. japonlca (Japanese). A garden synonjm of Y. glorioaa 
recurvifolm. 

Y. leevigata (smooth). A garden synonym of Y. PeacocJcii 

Y. lineata-lutea (yellow-lined). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. longlfolla (long-leaved). A synonym of Y. flexilu. 

Y, lutescens (yellowish). A synonym of Y. rupicola. 

Y. macrocarpa (large-fruited). Jl., panicle sub-sessile, with 
lanceolate, white, fleshy bracts, fi; pale yellowish, cylindrical, 
obtuse,^ not marked by any ridges, pulpy, 4in. to 6in. long, 6in. 
to 7in. in circumference, of a pleasant, sweetish, acidulous taste. 
I. spreading, sharp-pointed, concave, with entire margins. Trunk 
1ft. to 4ft. high. Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona. This species 
is closely allied to Y. baceata. 




Fig. 250. Yucca Teeculeana. 



Y. mexioana (Mexican). A synonym of Y. flexilis. 

Y. nobllls (noble). A form of Y. flexilii. 

Y. obllqua (oblique). A form of Y. gloriom. 

Y. orohloldes (Orchis-like). A form of Y. filamentosa. 

Y, o. major (greater). A synonym of Y. fiUrnientosa antwerp&nsis. 

Y. Farmentlerl (Parmentier's). A synonym of Furcrcea 
BedingliauHi. 

Y, patens (spreading). A form of Y. gloriosa. 

Y. Feacockll (Peacock's). I. about 100 (forming a dense rosette 
3ft. in diameter), straight, linear, IJin. to liin. long, lin. broad, 
obscure-green, smooth and channelled on the face, rounded and 
slightly scabrous at back, pungent-pointed, the margins entire, 
reddish-brown. Mexico (?), 1879. Greenhouse. Syn. Y. Icevigata 
(of gardens). 

Y. pendnia (pendulous). A synonym of Y. gloriom recurvi- 
folia. 

Y. perloulosa (dangerous). A form of Y. haeeata. 

Y. polypbylla (many-leaved). A synonym of Y. constricta. 

Y. prulnoaa (pruinose). A form of Y. gloriom. 

Y. pnberula (puberulous). A form of Y. filamentosa. 

Y. purpurea (purple). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. quadrlcolor (four-coloured). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. recurva (recurved). A synonym of Y. gloriosa reeurvifolia. 

Y. reeurvifolia (recurved-leaved). A form of Y. gloriom. 

Y. revoluta (revolute). A garden synonym of Y. Treeuleana. 

Y. Roezlll (Roezl's). A garden synonym of Y. guatemalensis. 

Y. rufocincta (red-girdled). A form of Y. gloriosa. 



Tncca — continued. 

Y* ruplcola (rock -loving), tl., perianth white, slightly greenish 
externally, 2in. to 3in. long, the segments oblong, acute, nine to 
fourteen lines broad ; pedicels ^in. to |in. long ; bracts small, 
lanceolate ; panicle loose, with ascending branches, the lower 
ones 6in. long ; peduncle 3ft. long, furnished with reduced leaves. 
Summer. I. dense, ensiform, l^ft. to 2ft. long, |in, to l^in. 
broad, often twisted, pungent-pointed, smooth above, slightly 
scabrous at back, with pale, serrulated margins. Texas. Plant 
stemless. Syns. Y. contorta and Y. tortuis (of gardens), Y. 
lutescens. 

Y. scabrlfolla (scabrid-leaved). A form of Y. baceata. 

Y. seml-cyllndriea (half-cylindrical). A form of Y. fUxilis. 

Y. stenophylla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of i'. flexilis. 

Y. strlcta (straight). A form of Y. angustifolia. 

Y. superba (superb). A form of Y. gloriosa. 

Y. tenulfoUa (slender-leaved). A form of Y. aloifolia. 

Y. Tonellana (Tonel's). A synonym of Furcreea Bedinghausii. 

Y. tortllis (twisted). A garden synonym 
of Y. rupicola. 

Y. tortnlata (slightly-twisted). A form 
of Y. gloriosa. 

Y. Treeuleana (Tr^cul's).* Jl., perianth 
white, campanulate, l^in. to 2^in. long, 
the segments oblong, acute, five to six 
lines broad ; lower pedicels l^in. to l^in. 
long ; bracts white, as long as the pedi- 
cels ; panicle dense, 2ft. to 4ft. long, the 
glabrous branches often 1ft. long; pe- 
duncle short. Summer. I. dense, ensi- 
form, 2ft. to 4ift. long, 2in. to 3Jin. 
broad, coriaceous, dull green, scabrous, 
deeply concave on the face, rounded at 
back, pungent-pointed, the red-brown 
margins paler outside, at first obscurely 
serrulated ; adults sometimes slightly fila- 
mentose. Stem 20ft. to 25ft. nigh, 1ft. 
to 2ft. in diameter, copiously branched. 
Texas and North Mexico, 1858. Green- 
house. See Fig. 250. (R. H. 1869, p. 405). 
Syns. Y. agavoides^ Y. concava, Y. con- 
torta^ Y. eomuta, Y. revoluta, Y. wndu- 
lata (all of gardens). F. eanaliadata 
(B, M. 5201) is a form having smallflowers, 
and deeply-channelled leaves about 2ft. 
long. 1858. 

Y. tricolor (three-coloured). A form of 
Y. aloifolia. 

Y, nndulata (wavy). A garden synonym 
of Y. Treeuleana. 

Y. varlegata (variegated). A form of 

Y, aloifolia. 
Y. Whipple! (Whipple's). Jl., perianth 
white, tinged with green externally, the 
segments lanceolate, three to six lines 
broad ; pedicels ascending, lin. to IJin. 
long ; bracts white, mmute ; panicle 
dense, oblong - lanceolate, the slender 
branches 6in. long ; peduncle elongated, 
with many reduced leaves ; inflorescence 4ft. to 12ft. long. 
Summer. I. 150 to 200, dense, rigid, straight, linear, 1ft. to lift, 
long, four to six lines broad, green, glaucous-tinged, dilated at 
base, flat above, channelled at back, sub-triquetrous, pungent- 
pointed, the pale margins minutely serrulated. California and 
Arizona, 1876. Plant stemless or nearly so, stoloniferous, half- 
hardy. (G. C. a. a., vi., p. 197.) 

Y. W. vlolacea (violet).* A striking variety, with violet-tinted 
flowers. 1884. (R. H. 1884, p. 324.) 



TULAIT. 



Magnolia conspicna. 



ZACINTHA (so called from having been first dis- 
covered in the island of Zante, the ancient Zaointhns). 
Obd. Compositoe. A monotypic genns. The species is a 
glabrous, divaricately-branched, hardy, annual herb, of 
simple culture. 

Z. verrnoosa ^warted). Jl.-heads yellow, rather small; involucre 
narrow, the inner bracts folded, the outer ones spreading; 
receptacle flat, naked ; florets all ligulate, truncately five- 
toothed at apex ; achenes glabrous. Summer. I., radical ones 
lyrate ; cauline ones few, alternate, amplexicaul, more entire. 
ft. 6in. to 12in. Mediterranean region. (S. F. Q. 820.) 

ZACINTHA (of Vellozo). A synonym of Clavija 
(which see). 
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ZALACCA (said to be the name of this genus in the 
Moluccas). Sometimes spelt Salacca. Ord. Palmte. A 
genus comprising about eight species of stemless, stove 
Palms, with soboliferous roots ; one is a native of Assam, 
and the rest inhabit the Malayan Archipelago. Mowers 
often pink, polygamo-monoeoious or dioecious; spathes 
persistent, the lower ones sheathing the peduncle and 
branches, incomplete, the partial ones subtending the 
floriferous branchlets ; spadices simple or fastigiately 
branched, pendulous, the floriferous branchlets catkin- 
like, rather short, remote or clustered, sessile or pedun- 
culate ; bracteoles connate in a two-celled cup. Fruit 
globose, turbinate, or ovoid, one to three-seeded, usually 
beaked. Leaves elongated, equally pinnatisect ; segments 
alternate, fastigiate or equidistant, lanceolate or ob- 
lanoeolate, straight or falcate, acuminate ; raohis obtusely 
triangular, not produced into a spine; petioles slightly 
terete, armed with often spirally-disposed prickles. The 
best-known species are here described. The plants grown 
in some nurseries under the names of Z. nitida and 
Z. Wagneri perhaps represent distinct species, but so 
little is known about them that they cannot be described. 
The cultural directions given under Cycas are applicable 
to this genus. 

Z. Blumeana (Blume's). A synonym of Z. edulis. 

Z. edulis (edible), ft., spadices drooping, long-branched, the 
males axillary, longer and more branched than the females ; 
female catkins 2in. to 3in. long, thicker than the males, fr. ful- 
vous-fuscescent, pyriform, ?4in. long. I. copious, clustered', erect,' 
clothed with long, often serrate prickles ; pmnae linear-lanceolate, 
very long-acuminate, lift, to ZJft. long, IJin. to 2in. broad, 
whitish beneath ; petiole rather shorter than the rachis, and 
armed with robust prickles. Malay Archipelago, 1847. Syn. 
Z. Blumeana. 

Z. WalUcblana (Wallich's). Jl., spadix axillary, many feet long, 
drooping or pendulous, long-brancned ; male catkins lin. to 2ii^ 
long, the female ones cylindrical, 2in. long. fr. ovate-pyriform, 
l^in. long, slightly acute. I. 18ft. to 20ft. long, clustered, nearly 
erect ; pinnse fascicled in twos, threes, or fours, narrow-lan- 
ceolate, with a long and slender, cuspidate point, attenuated and 
reduplicate at base, flat, the older ones lift, long, 3in, to 4in. 
broad ; petiole 4ft. to 6ft. long, armed with robust, fuscous 
prickles. India, &c., 1847. (G. C. 1873, p. 1803.) 

ZALUZAXIA (named after Adam Zaluziansky a 
Zaluziau, a physician of Prague, who published " Methodns 
Herbariae " in 1602). Including Chiliophyllum and Fer- 
dinanda (in part). Oed. Composito}. A genus embracing 
seven species of stove, greenhouse or half-hardy, Mexican 
shrubs or under-shrubs. Flower-heads yellow (or white), 
heterogamous, radiate, sometimes rather small, in leafy, 
corymbose panicles. Ferdinanda eminens is a tall, stove 
shrub. Flower-heads white, small, disposed in an ample 
panicle ; involucre short, the narrow bracts in two or 
three series. Leaves opposite, potiolate, large, angular- 
lobed. Podach(Bnium paniculatum is now the correct 
name of this plant. It thrives in a compost of loam 
and peat, and may be increased by cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

ZALUZIAN'SEIA (named in honour of the same 
person as the preceding genus). Sys. Nycierinia. Okd. 
ScrophularineoB. A genus comprising about sixteen 
species of more or less viscous, greenhouse or half-hardy, 
South African, annual or perennial herbs or sub-shrubs. 
Flowers sessile, spicate ; calyx shortly five-toothed, bi- 
labiate or two-parted; corolla persistent, at length cleft 
to the base, the limb of five spreading, entire or bifid 
lobes ; stamens often four. Lower leaves alternate ; upper 
ones opposite, few- toothed; floral ones bract-like, entire 
Three species have been introduced. All thrive in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat. Seeds of S. capens%s 
and S. selaginoides may be sown, in summer, in the open 
border. S. lychnidea may be increased by cuttings, or by 
divisions. 

Z oauensis (Cape).* JL whitish; corolla slender, nearly IJin. 
lo^- spikes usuilly short and few-flowered, the central one 
Sl'ly acquiring a considerable length. Spring, i., upper ones 



Zaluzianskia — conlxnucd. 

or all linear, few-toothed or quite entire, one-nerved, the margins 
and_ nerve usually ciliated. Stem erect, adpressedly villous. 
h. 6in. to 12in. Half-hardy annual. See Figs. 251 and 252. 




Fig. 251. Zaluzfanskia capensis. 



Z. lychnidea (Lychnis-like). Jl. yellowish-white ; corolla tube 
lim. or rather more in length ; spikes elongated. May to July. 
I. oblong-linear, few-toothed or entire, one-nerved, nearly gla- 
brous ; floral ones amplexicaul, broadly lanceolate or oblong, 
obtuse, few-toothed or entire, the margins and nerve ciliated. 
Branches adpressedly villous, h. 6in. to 12in. 1776. Greenhouse 
sub-shrub. SYiNS. Erinus lychnidea (B. M. 2504 ; B. B. 748), Nye- 
terinia lychnidea (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 239). 




Fig. 252. Zaluzianskia capensis, showing detached Flower, Leaf, 
and Corolla laid open to exhibit insertion of Stamens. 



Z. selaginoides (Selago-like). JL white, with an orange centre, 
fragrant at night ; corolla nine to eleven lines long, the throat 
crowned with rigid pill ; spikes interrupted at base. May. 
I. spathulate ; lower ones obovate, on rather long petioles ; 
upper ones oblong- or linear-spathulate ; floral ones adnate to 
the calyx, dilated at base. h. 3in. to 5in. 1854. Half-hardy 
annual. 

ZABIIA (from zamia, loss ; a name given by Pliny to 
barren Pine cones, and hepoe applied by Linnaeus to this 
genus, in allusion to the sterile appearance of the male 
fructification). Okd. Gycadacece. A genus comprising about 
thirty species of handsome, stove or greenhouse, peren- 
nial plants, resembling Palms and, in some particulars, 
Ferns ; they are all natives of tropical America and the 
West Indies, one only extending up to the Southern 
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United States. Leaves few, appearing one after another, 
pinnate ; pinnse broad or narrow, entire or serrated ; pe- 
tioles smooth or spiniilose. Cones glabrous or rarely fur- 
furaceous, solitary or two or more together ; males oblong- 
cylindrical, with many series of superposed, peltate scales, 
on thick footstalks ; females similar, but largeif and thicker. 
Caudex (sometimes a dwarf trunk) simple, lobed, or 
branched, smooth or scarred, naked, epigseous or nearly 
hypogseous. The species best known to 6ultivation are 
here described. They thrive in a mixture of equal parts 
of good loam and peat, with a little silver sand added, 
and prefer a position where they would be shaded from 
bright sunshine in summer, and a temperature not lower 
than 60deg. ia winter. In summer, they should be freely 
watered, both at the root and overhead. When sick, it 
is a good plan to shake all the soil away from their 
roots, wash them carefully, cut away all decayed parts, 
and repot them in fresh soil. They should then be 
plunged in bottom heat, and watered carefully till new 
growth appears. Propagated by division in the cases 
where the stems are clustered ; by seeds and offsets 
where division is not possible. Except Z. integrifoUa, 
the North American species, all are stove plants. 

Z. amplifolia (ample-leaved).* I. erect ;1 leaflets two pairs, 
broadly ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous, yellowish -green, 
llin. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, strongly ribbed on both sides ; 
rachis angular; petioles 15in to 16m.'. long, purplish, terete, 
puberulous, with scattered, minute prickles. Caudex oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous. Columbia, 1879. A handsome plant, probably 
now lost to cultivation. 

Z. angustifolia (narrow-leaved), t, adults glabrous ; leaflets 
four to twenty on both sides, mostly alternate, narrow-linear, 
rather obtuse, 6in. to 8in. long, scarcely narrowed at base ; petioles 
terete beneath, unarmed, cones 2in. to 2^in. long"; males reddish- 
tomentose, cylindrical ; females thicker, obtnisely cuspidate ; 
' peduncles erect, rufous-pubescent. Caudex ovoid-conical. West 
Indies. 

Z. calocoma (beautiful-haired).* I. 3ft. long, very slenderly pu- 
bescent ; leaflets eighty on each side, alternate and opposite, the 
larger ones 4in. long, long -linear, acuminate, slightly narrowed at 
base, parallel-nerved, the margins revolute ; petioles 4in. long, 
terete beneath. Trunk dwarf. Antilles. Microcycas calocoma is 
now the correct name of this species. 

Z. Chigua (Chigua). I. 4ft. long ; leaflets alternate, very nume- 
rous, spreading, long-lanceolate, acuminate, obsoletely denti- 
culate, glabrous, about sixteen-nerved ; petioles thickly, and 
rachis sparsely, prickly, cones, males cylindrical, 5iin. to 7iin. 
long, cuspidate ; females much larger, cuspidate. Trunk cylin- 
drical. Sin. high. Darien, 1847. Syns. Z, Lindleyi, Z. princeps, 
Aulacophyllum Ortgiesi. 

Z. FiSCheri (Fischer's). I., leaflets three to six on each side, l^in. 
to 2iin. long, about ^in. broad, the lower ones alternate, the 
upper ones opposite, lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated at base, 
slightly inequilateral, the upper margin ar^utely serrulated 
one-third to half its length ; rachi^ IJin. to 2|in. long, glabrous 
or nearly so, produced above the leaflets in a mucro ; petioles 
nearly terete, 2in. or more long. Central America, 1849. 
(G. C. n. s., xix.,p. 213.) 

Z. Fraseri (Fraser's). A garden synonym of Macivzamia 
Fraseri. 

Z. furfuracea (scurfy).* Jamaica Sago-tree, i., leaflets ten to 
thirteen on each side, opposite or alternate, obovate -oblong or 
obversely lanceolate, spinulose-serrulated from the middle to the 
apex, serrated and sometimes unequally repand-lobed at the 
extremity, acute or obtuse, below densely, above and on the 
rachis and petioles slightly, scurfy ; rachis almost unarmed ; 
petioles prickly, cones, females yellow-scurfy, 2in. to 4in. long, 
ovoid- elongated. Trunk cylindrical. Mexico, 1691. (B. M. 1969 : 
R. G. 932.) 

Z. Ghellinckii (Ghellinck's). A synonym of Encephalartos 
Ghelliiickii. 

Z. integrifolia (entire-leafleted). Jamaica Sago-tree. I. spread- 
ing, glabrous; leaflets seven to sixteen on each side, alternate, 
rarely opposite, the larger ones 4in. to 7in. long, oblong or 
obovate-oblong, entire or obtusely serrulated at apex ; petioles 
uuirmed. cones slijibtly rufous-tomentose ; males 2iin. long; 
females 3iin. long. Trunk short, globular or oblong. Southern 
United States, &c., 1758. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1851.) 

Z. Kickxii (Kickx's). I. glabrous ; leaflets about twenty-four on 
each side, alternate or sub-opposite, nearly all spreading, the 
lower ones smaller, the middle ones 2in. long, iin. broad, 
lanceolate-elliptic, the margins^ especially the lower one, sen-u- 
lated ; rachis sub-terete ; petioles slender, unarmed. conee, 
males cylindrical, elongated, acute, 2in. long. Cuba. 



Zamia — continued. 

Z. Leiboldii (Leibold's). I., leaflets fourteen to twenty-two on 
each side, truncate or acute at apex, opposite or alternate, twenty 

to twenty-five nerved ; petioles semi-terete. Trunk 8in. high. 
Mexico, 1843. (E. G. 929, under name of Z. L. angustifoliaT) 

Z. Lindehi (Linden's). I. lanceolate, 6ft. long, on elongated 
petioles ; leaflets forty to forty-four ■ on each side, sessile, 
glabrous. Sin. long, elongated-lanceolate, somewhat falcate, 
dentate-serrated in the upper half. Trunk cylindrical, 3ft. or 
more high. Ecuador, 1875. A stately plant. (I. H. 1875, 195.) 

Z. Iiindleyi (Lindley's). A synonym of Z. Chigua. 

Z. Loddigesii (Loddiges'). Z., leaflets erecto-accumbent, long- 
lauceolate or linear-lanceolate, slightly narrowed at base, 
acuminate :at apex, 7^in. long, slightly thickened on the margins, 
serrated from the middle (or nearly so) to the apex; rachis 
slightly spiny. Caraccas, 1844. (R. G. 926.) 

Z. media (medium). A synonym of Z. pumila. 

Z. Miquelii (Miquel's). A garden name for Macrozamia Fraseri. 

Z. montana (mountain -loving). I. 4ft. to 5ft. long, forming a 
terminal tuft ; leaflets eight to ten pairs, 1ft. or more long, 2in. to 
4in. broad, oblanceolate to linear- oblanceolate, abruptly acumi- 
nate, with one prominent tooth and a few obscure ones ; petioles 
dusky -tomentose at base, beset throughout with scattered 
prickles. Trunk 4ft. to 5ft. high, 9in. thick. Columbia, 1882. 

Z. muricata (rough). L, leaflets six to eleven pairs, alternate and 
sub-opposite, oblong or obversely oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, obscurely ^spiny-serrulated from the middle to the 
apex ; petioles terete, prickly, cones 3J;n. to4in. long, cylindrical, 
sub-acute at apex ; peduncles glabrous. Trunk glabrous. Central 
America, 18^9. 

Z. obliqua (oblique). I. unarmed, glabrous or covered with a 
close pubescence; leaflets seven to ten on both sides, ovate- 
lanceolate, obtusely acuminate at apex, attenuated at base, about 
Sin. long and nearly Sin. broad. Trunk slender, attaining a 
height of 6ft. to 7ft. Columbia, 1878. (G. C. n. s., xvii., p. 461 ; 
I. H. 1877, 289.) 

Z. Ottonis (Otto's). I. glabrous, 1ft. to 2ft. long ; leaflets nine to 
fourteen pairs, alternate and (the upper ones) opposite, oblong- 
or obovate-lanceolate, obtuse, the larger ones l^in. to 2in. long, 
argutely serrulated towards the apex, especially on the lower 
margin; petioles unarmed, cones l^in. long; males fuscous- 
pubescent, cylindrical ; females thick, cuspidate ; peduncles liin. 
long, clothed with fuscous and white pubescence. Caudex 
tuberous, fusiform, 2^10. long. Cuba. 

Z. picta (painted).* Z., .leaflets spotted with white;, petioles 
thicker and more pubescent than in Z. muricata, of which 
Z. picta was long considered a variety ; it is, however, a much 
handsomer plant, very distinct from that species. Mexico. 

Z. prasina (grass-green). I., leaflets sixteen or seventeen pairs. 
oblanceolate-cuneate, denticulated towards the apex, bright 
grass-green above ; petioles terete, slightly furrowed in front, and 
beset with a few white prickles. Honduras, 1881. 

Z. princeps (princely). A synonym of Z. Chigua. 

Z. pumila (dwarf). I., leaflets eighteen to twenty on both sides, 
obovate-oblong, obtuse, entire or obsoletely serrulated. Sin. to 
2|in. long ; petioles unarmed, scurfy- pubescent, cmies l^in. to 
3iin. long, ellipsoid, obtuse. Florida and West Indies, 1812. 
Stove or greenhouse. (B. M. 2006.) Syn. Z. media (B. M. 1838). 

Z. I>ygmsea (pigmy). I. 5in. to 8^in. long ; leaflets three to ten 
pairs, opposite and alternate, obliquely subcuneate at base^ oval- 
oblong or oval, the larger ones X^in. long, serrated to the middle ; 
petioles terete, unarmed, 2.|in. long. ' cones, males lin, long, 
somewhat ovoid-globose, on long pedunples. Caudex growing 
underground. West Indies. Plant dwarf, highly glabrous. 
(B. M. 1741.) 

Z. Roezlii (Roezl's). I. 6^ft. long, forming an elegant crown ; 
leaflets 12in. to 16in. long, linear, acute, falcate, glabrous, 
shining, longitudinally furrowed, cones, females large, cylin- 
drical, obtuse. Trunk thick. New Grenada, 1873. (I. H. 1873, 
133-4.) 

Z. Skinneri (Skinner's), t, leaflets usually four pairsj opposite or 
alternate, oblong, acute at both ends, coriaceous, shining, spiny- 
serrulated from the middle to the a^ex, the larger ones 1ft. long, 
3Jin. broad ; rachis and petioles prickly, cones, males three or 
four, aggregated, elongated-cylindrical, shortly pedunculate, 6in. 
long, ferruginous-pubescent. Central America, 1851. (B. M. 
5242; F. d. S. 2212.) Syn. Aulacophyllum SHmmi. 

Z, tonklnensls (Tonkin). L pinnatifid, slightly recurved,^ gla- 
brous, of a beautiful green ; leaflets sessile, lanceolate, acuminate 
at apex, the margins undulated ; petioles cylindrical, woolly, 
furnished with very robust spines. Trunk slender, cylindrical, 
■erect, wholly clothed with large, round, fuscous scales. Tonkin. 
(I. H. 1885, 547.) 

Z. villosus (villous). A synonym of Encephalartos viUosus. 

Z. Walllsii (Wallis').* I solitary, pinnate ; leaflets few, lanceo- 
late, plaited, 1ft. long ; petioles reddish, prickly. Trunk short 
and fleshy. New Grenada, 1875. This plant is allied to Z 

Skinneri. 
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ZAMIOCUIiCAS (from Zamia, a cyoadaoeous genus, 
and Culcasia, belonging to the Aroids ; both of which 
the present plants are supposed to resemble). Including 
Qonatopus. Oed. Aroideie {Aracem). A small genus 
(two species) of stove, herbaceous perennials, natives of 
Eastern tropical Africa. Flowers dense ; spathe tube 
convolute, sub-globose, the lamina lanceolate or boat- 
shaped, horned at apex j spadiz sessile, cylindrical, 
shorter than the spathe, inappendiculate. Leaves many, 
on thick petioles, imparipinnate with six to eight pairs 
of alternate pinnEe, or bipinnate with opposite pinn^ and 
pinnules ; petioles very shortly sheathing at base. These 
plants thrive in a compost of sandy loam, leaf mould, 
and small pieces of charcoal, and require a moist atmo- 
sphere. Propagation may be effected by division of the 
root. "Young plants may also be obtained from the 
leaflets after they have disarticulated from the raohis, 
as follows : Place some leaflets upon some soil, which 
must be kept damp ; in a few days, the basal ends of the 
leaflets eommenee to swell, and each forms, after a short 
time, a small tuber. The tuber, with the leaf attached, 
may then be planted in a small pot, but should only 
be just covered with earth ; rpots and leaf -buds quickly 
form, and soon a young plant is established" (N. E. 
Brown). 

Z. Boivini (Boivin's). /., spathe 6in. long, the lamina dirty 
yellowish-green inside, lurid yellowish-green externally, darkly 
nerved and striated; spadix equalling the spathe, the female 
portion lin. long, the male 4in. long, yellow, terete. I. solitary, 
radical, erect, 2ft. to 3ft. long, triangular-ovate, triternately 
pinnate ; pinnfe opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, sessile 
or shortly petiolulate ; petioles as thick as the little linger. 
Bhizome short, dUated. 1873. (B. M. 6026.) Syn. Gonatopus 
Boivini. 

Z. IiOddigesii (Loddiges*). Jl., spathe green, thick, the lamina 
about 2in. long; spadix greenish-yellow, liin. to 2in. long, 
constricted in the middle ; scape very short, stout. June. I., 
pinnae 3in. to 6in. long, alternate, deciduous, obovate or elliptic- 
lanceolate, shortly petiolulate or sub-sessile ; petioles about 2ft. 
long, terete, clavate at base. Bhizome short, horizontal, giving 
off large, white, sessile tubers. 1828. (B. M. 5985.) Syn. 
Caladium zamioBfoUuTn (L. B. C. 1408). 

ZANNICHEIiIiIA (named after John Jerome Zanni- 
chelli, 1662-1729, a Venetian botanist). Horned Pond- 
weed. Obd. Naiadacece. A small genus (one or several 
species) of hardy, slender, aquatic, annual herbs, in- 
habiting temperate and tropical regions. Flowers minute, 
solitary or in pairs, axillary. Leaves usually opposite, 
linear, submerged. Z. palustris is a British plant ; it 
has no horticultural value. 

ZANONA FALIVI. A common name for Socratea 
exorhiza (which see). 

ZANTEDESCHIA (of Koch). A synonym of ScMs- 
matoglottis (which see). 

ZAITTEDESCHIA (of Sprengel). Synonymous with 
Homalonema and Bichardia (which see). 

ZANTE WOOD. The wood of Chloroxylon Swietenia 
and Rhus Cotinus. 

ZANTHOBHIZA. A synonym of Xanthorhiza 

(which see). 

ZANTHOXTLEiE. A tribe of Butacea. 

ZANTHOXYLUM (from xanthos, yellow, and xylon, 
wood; alluding to the colour of the roots). Sometimes spelt 
Xanihoxylon. Prickly Ash ; Toothache-tree. Syn. Pte-oto. 
Including Blaclcbumia and Fagara. Oed. Butacece. A 
genus embracing about eighty species of stove, green- 
house, half-hardy, or hardy shrubs or trees often armed 
with stout prickles, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropical 
reeions Flowers often white or greenish, smaU, m axillary 
or terminal, pedunculate, broad or narrow cymes; calyx 
three to five-cleft, rarely obsolete; petals three to five, 
rarely wanting ; stamens three to five. Fruit of one to 



Zantliozylum — continued. 
five fleshy carpels, often aromatic or strongly scented. 
Leaves alternate, trifoliolate or unequally pinnate ; leaflets 
opposite or alternate, entire or crenate, often oblique, 
dotted. A selection of the introduced species is here 
given. For culture, see Zizyphus. 

Z. alatum (winged). H. apetalous ; panicles loose, sparingly 
branched. Spring. I. liin. to 9in. long ; leailets two to six pairs, 
lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, glabrous beneath : petiole and 
raohis usually broadly winged. Prickles often verticaUy flattened 
on the trunk and branches. India. Half-hardy shrub or small 
tree. 

Z. amerioanum (American). Common Toothache-tree. Jl. ape- 
talous, in axillary umbels. March and April. I., leaflets nine or 
eleven, ovate, obscurely serrated, equal at base ; petioles round, 
and devoid of prickles ; stipules replaced by prickles, h. 12ft. 
to 15ft. North America, 17*0. Hardy tree. 

Z. aromaticum (aromatic). Jl. greenish- white ; panicles terminal 
and axillary, glabrous, verrucose, 3in. to 5in. in diameter. ApriL 
I., leaflets six to twelve-jugal, elliptic or oblong, crenate, with 
the crenatures broadly truncate, petiolulate, glabrous, glandular 
beneath. Prickles short, subulate, or wanting. ft. 20ft. 
Jamaica, 1824. Stove tree. 

Z, Blackburnia (Blackbumia). JL white ; petals imbricated ; 
panicles axillary or terminal, loose, shorter than the leaves. 
May. I. pinnate, with a compound petiole of 4in. to Bin.; 
leaflets three to nine, very obliquely ovate, shortly acuminate, 
usually 2in. to 3in. long, petiolulate. h. 6lt. Austraha, 1829. 
Greenhouse shrub or small tree. Syn. Blackbumia pinnata. 

Z. Olava-Beroulls (Hercules' Club). Southern Prickly Ash. 
Jl. greenish ; panicles terminal and axillary, pubescent, 2in. to 
4in. in diameter. April, l, leaflets flve to ten-jugal, lanceolate- 
oblong, pointed, quite entire or minutely serrated, sub-sessile, 
glabrous above, puberulous along the nerves or giabiate beneath, 
ft. 20ft. to 50ft. West Indies, 1824. Stove tree. 

Z. nitidum (shining). Jl. gieenish-white ; racemes axillary, 
fascicled. May. I. imparipinnate, two or three-jugal ; leaflets 
oblong, shining, remotely glandular-crenate, elongated and 
emarginate at apex, the midrib (as well as the petioles and 
branches) prickly, h. 10ft. China, 1823. Greenhouse shrub. 
(B. M. 2558.) 

Z. piperltum (Pepper-like). Chinese or Japanese Pepper. 
Jl. white. September. (., leaflets oblong, unequal at base, 
crenate; petioles subulate, jointed; prickles stipular. ft. 10ft. 
Japan, 1773. Half-hardy shrub. The small, globose, rugose 
fruits of this species are called Japan Pepper. Syn. Faga/ra 
piperita. 

Z. Pterota (Pterota). Bastard Ironwood. H. greenish, in 
axillary clusters, single or by pairs; stamens four. August. 
I leaflets seven to nine, iin. to |in. long, obovate, crenate above 
the middle, sessile ; petioles winged, jointed. Branches zigzag, 
armed with short, curved prickles, ft. 10ft. South Florida, &c., 
1768. Half-hardy tree. 

Z. splnifex (thorny). Jl. white, in a short glomerule. July. 
I., leaflets one to three-jugal, oval or spathulate, emarginate or 
blunt, quite entire, Jin. to Jin. long, glabrous, leathery, 
bitubercled at the base beneath, devoid of pellucid dots; 
petioles unarmed. Stipular prickles straight. West Indies, 
1825. A low, tortuous, leafy, stove shrub. Syn. Fagara micro- 
phylla. 

ZAPANIA. Included under Iiippia (which see). 

ZABiA. A synonym of Fistia (which see). 

ZABABELLIA (of Neoker). A synonym of Berk- 
lieya (which see). 

ZAUSCHITEBIA (named after H. Zausohner, a 
German botanist). Okd. OnagrariecB. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a handsome, small, half-hardy shrub, thriving 
in any light, but not on heavy soil. It may be multiplied 
by cuttings, made from young side shoots, in September, 
inserted in pots of sandy soil, and placed in a frame. 
If wintered in a cool house or frame, the young plants 
may be transferred to the open ground in sprin'g, where 
they will grow and flower profusely the summer and 
autumn following. Division of old plants in spring, and 
seeds, are also available methods of increase. The latter 
should be sown, about March, on a gentle hotbed. In 
sheltered places and warm situations, this desirable 
plant proves itself sufficiently hardy to live outside in 
winter; but it is safer to propagate a young stock 
annually than to trust too much to its hardiness. 
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Zansclmeria — continued. 

H. callfomica (Califomian).* Californian Fuchsia ; Humming- 
bird's Trumpet, jl. bright red, in loose spikes terminating the 
branches, large, erect, spreading, and with small, leafy bracts : 
calyx coloured, much produced, funn,el-shaped, globose-inflated 
at base, the segments spreading ; petals four, obcordate, or 
rather deeply two - cleft, rather longer than the calyx lobes ; 
stamens eight, slightly exserted. Summer and autumn. I. 
crowded, linear-lanceolate, narrow, entire or denticulate, sessile, 
canescently pubescent, the lower ones opposite, those of the 
branches alternate. h. 1ft. California and Mexico, 1847. 
(F. d. S. 404 ; P. M. B. xv. 195.) 

Z, c, latifolla (broad-leaved), fi. rather smaller ; calyx dull red. 
I. rather broader, and, as well as the branches, villous-canescent. 
CB. M. 4493.) 

ZIiA {Zea or Zeia was the old Greek name for Spelt, 
or some similar common Cereal, and is found as far back 
as Homer). Stn. Mays. Obd. Qraminece. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a well-known, tall, half-hardy G-rass. 
Maize, probably, ranks next to Rice in its importance 
as >■■ food-plant; it is very largely cultivated throughout 




Fig. 263. Uppkr Portion of Plant of Zea Mayp, showing 
axillary Female and terminal Male Inflorescences ; also Longi- 
tudinal Section through Seed. 



the warmer regions of the globe, and is imported into 
England in immense quantities. A fine flour, known as 
Corn Flour and Maizena, is prepared from the grain of 
Z. Mays, and is largely employed in the making of light 
puddings, custards, Ac. Numerous varieties are grown 
in gardens, most of them sufficiently hardy to endure the 
open air. They thrive in any fairly good soil, and may 
be increased by seeds. 

Z. Mays (Maize).* Guinea or Turkey Wheat ; Indian Corn ; 
Maize ; Mealies. /(., spikelets unisexual, monoecious, the males in 
a terminal panicle, two-flowered, the females in large, axillary 
spikes, longitudinally many-seriate, one-flowered. .June, fr 
spikes (known as "cobs") long and thick, sheathed with im'bri- 



Zea — continued. 

cated pales. I. ample, entire, broad, flat. h. 3ft. Probably of 
American origin, 1562. See Fig. 253. (B. M. PL 296.) gracillima 
is a variety of very graceful habit. 




Fig 254. Zea Mays variegata. 



Z. M, variegata (variegated).* 
leaves being striped with white, 
plant. See Fig. 254. 



This differs from the type in its 
It is an exceedingly ornamental 



ZEBKA FImANT. A common name for Calathea 
zebriua (which see). 

ZEBRA WOOD. A common name for Myrtus 
fragrans and Gnettarda speciosa (which see). 

ZEBRIITA (the leaves are striped in o, zebra-like 
manner). Okd. Commelinacece. A small genus (two 
species) of stove or greenhouse, loosely decumbent, pen- 
dulous or climbing, branched herbs, natives of Mexico. 
Flowers rather small, shortly pedicellate ; calyx trifid, or 
bifid with one lobe broader ; corolla lobes spreading ; 
stamens six ; cymes sessile in a spathe, fascicle-like, 
few or many-flowered ; spathes on terminal peduncles. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate. Z. pendula forms a good basket 
plant, and is also useful for covering the earth in very 
large pots or tubs, or as an edging in suitable places. It 
thrives in a light, rich soil, and may be very quickly in- 
creased by cuttings. 

Z. pendula (pendulous).* JL, calyx tube whitish ; corolla tube 
white, the segments rose-purple, ovate, obtuse ; inflorescence 
glomerate. Summer. I. Ijin. long, Jin. to lin. broad, sub-sessile, 
ovate-oblong, acute, scarcely acuminate, or somewhat obtuse, 
green, striped with white and sparsely pubescent above, purplish 
and densely pubescent beneath. Stems decumbent, branched, 
glabrous or pilose on one side. 1849. (R. H. 1855, p. 141.) 
SVNS. Cyanotis vittata, Tradescanlia tricolor, T. zebrina. There 
is also a tricoloured variety, in wliich the whitish portion of the 
upper surface of the leaves is suffused with red. 

ZEDOART, ROUND. See Carcuma Zedoaria. 

ZEHNERIA (named in memory of Joseph Zehner, a 
botanical artist of Vienna). Syn. Pilogijne. Ord. Cucur- 
bitacew. A genus embracing about fifteen species of stove 
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Zehueria — continued. 
or greenhouse, prostrate or climbing herbs, with perennial 
roots ; one is found in Norfolk Island, another in Peru, and 
the rest inhabit tropical and South Africa and Asia. 
Flowers small, dioecious, rarely monoecious ; males fae- 
oioled, racemose, or corymbose, with three, rarely four or 
five, stamens ; females solitary, fascicled, or corymbose, 
with three rudimentary stamens ; calyx minutely five- 
toothed or five-lobed ; coroUa rotate, five-parted. Fruit 
small, baccate, shortly pedunculate. Leaves angularly 
toothed or lobed, often membranous. Tendrils simple. 
Only two species have been introduced. For culture, see 
Gourds. 

Z. baatata (halbert-shaped). I. very ornamental, of a firm tex- 
ture, lively green in colour, the veins being bordered with silvery- 
white, ovate, sub- orbicular, oblong, or narrow-lanceolate, glabrous 
or rarely slightly scabrous below, usually acute or acuminate at 
apex. Java, 1866. A handsome, tuberous-rooted climber. Its 
proper name is now Melothria heterophylla. 

Z. snavls (soft), t. white-dotted and scabrous above, pilose, 
shortly hirsute, or scabrous beneath, cordate-ovate, angular or 
somewhat three to five-lobed, emarginate at base, the margins 
slightly and remotely denticulate. South Africa. Greenhouse. 
Melothria pmictata is now the correct name of this plant. 

ZENOBIA (so called after the famous Empress of 
Palmyra, who lived in the third century). Okd. Ericacew. 
A monotypio genus. The species is a hardy, highly 
glabrous, often glaucescent shrub, with terete branchlets. 
It thrives in a compost of sandy loam and peat. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by seeds, or by layers. 

Z. speclosa (showy).* /. in umbel-like fascicles from axillary 
buds, mostly racemose on naked branches of the preceding year ; 
calyx lobes short, triangular ; corolla white, five-lobed ; pedicels 
drooping. Summer. (. coriaceous, but deciduous, oval or oblong, 
lin. to 2in. long, commonly crenulated or sparsely serrulated, 
reticulate-veined, h. 2ft. td 4tt. South United States, 1800. 
(S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 330.) Syns. Andromeda eassince/olia (B. M. 
970), 4. spedosa (L. B. C. 551). 

Z. s. pnlvernlenta (powdery).* A white, glaucous form. 
(G. C. n. s., XX., p. 109; Gn. xxiv., p. 572). Syns. Andromeda 
dealbata (B. R. 1010) ; A. pulverulenta (B. M. 667). 

ZEFKTRANTHES (from zephyros, the west wind, 
and anthe, a flower; a fanciful name given by Herbert). 
Flower of the West Wind; Zephyr Flower. Including 
Habranthus (in part) and Pyrolirion. Oed. AmarylUdeai. 
A genus comprising nearly thirty species of pretty, stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, bulbous plants, inhabiting the 
warmer parts of America ; one species being found in 
Western tropical Africa. Flower always solitary in a 
spathaceous bract, which is entire or bifid at apex and 
tubular at base, pedicellate or rarely sessile, erect or 
slightly declinate; perianth pink, white, purplish, or 
yellowish, sometimes various-coloured in the same species, 
funnel-shaped, the tube very short or more or less 
elongated, enlarged above ; lobes equal or slightly un- 
equal, ereoto-patent above ; stamens affixed to the throat, 
equal, or three rather smaller ; scape elongated, fistular. 
Leaves few, linear or loriform, appearing with or after 
the flowers. The species best known to gardeners are 
described below. The plants grow and flower in summer, 
and rest in winter. They should be grown in a sunny 
frame, or on a shelf in a greenhouse during warm weather. 
They must be protected from frost in winter; a. dry 
shelf in a heated greenhouse or shed being the best 
position for them. Some of the kinds may be left out- 
side if planted in a dry, sunny border. They require a 
compost of turfy loam, with a little rotten manure and 
sand ; and should be repotted about every two years. 
Propagated by separating the offset bulbs ; or by seeds, 
which are freely produced. 

Z. Andersonl (Anderson's).* /., perianth golden or copper- 
coloured, fuscous-reddish at base, striated outside, l|m. long; 
pedicel liin. or more long ; spathe divided above ; scape reddish, 
3in to 4in. long. May. I. narrow-linear, acute, green or slightly 
glaucous, Sin. to 6iii. long. Monte Video, 1829. Greenhouse or 
half-hardy. Syn. Habranthus Andersoni (B. E. 1345 ; L. B. C. 
1677 ; S. B. F. U. ser. ii. 70). Z. A. aureus and Z. A. cuprevs have 
respectively golden and coppery flowers. 



Zephyranthes — continued. 

Z. A. texana (Texnn). Jl., perianth yellow; segments round, 
obtuse. SvN. Haltranthus Andersoni texanus (B. M. 3596). 

Z. Atamasco.* Atamasco Lily. _;?., perianth white (when young, 
suffused with white, purple, or flesh-colour), the segments re- 
curved, lanceolate, acute ; scape terete, 6in. to 12in. long. May. 
I. linear, slightly succulent, channelled, glabrous, nearly 1ft. 
long. Virginia, etc., 1629. Hardy. (L. B. C. 1899.) Syn. Amaryllis 
Atamasco (B. M. 239). 

Z. Candida (white).* Peruvian Swamp Lily. Jl. inodorous, 
erect, shortly pedicellate ; perianth white, greenish at base, the 
segments sub-equal, ovate, obtuse, lin. long ; spathe purplish, 
much shorter than the pedicel ; scape erect or declinate, longer 
or shorter than the leaves. September. (. fascicled, linear, fiat, 
highly glabrous, fleshy, of a pleasing green, 2in. to Bin. long. 
Buenos Ayres, 1822. Greenhouse. (B. M. 2107 ; L. B, C. 1419.) 
Syn. Amaryllis Candida (B. R. 724). 

Z. carinata (keeled).* /?., perianth tube green, gin. long, straight, 
the segments pink, 2in. long, obovate-oblong, acute, many- 
nerved ; pedicel liin. long, shorter than the tubular, bifid spathe ; 
scape 1ft. high, glabrous, reddish at base. May. I. Ain. broad, 
channelled, keeled, green, reddish at base. Mexico, 1824. Half- 
hardy. (B. M. 2594 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 4.) Z. (p-andiftora is a 
form with pretty, blush flowers 3in. long. (B. R. 902 [the flower 
only ; the leaves belong to another species].) 

Z. citrina (citron-yelIo\y).* Jl., perianth tube iin. to iln. long, the 
segments bright yellow, l^in. long, oblong, sub-acute, connivent ; 
pedicel less than lin. long ; spathe short, tubular ; scape 4in. to 
bin. long, tinged with red-brown below. August. I. three or 
four, narrow-linear, bright green, about 1ft. long, ^in. broad, 
deeply channelled above, rounded below, reddish-brown towards 
the base. Tropical America. (B. M. 6605.) 

Z. ooncolor (one-coloured). Jl., perianth pale green or sulphur- 
coloured, nearly regular, erect, the segments oblong, acute ; 
spathe tubular, coloured, shorter than the pedicel. April I. 
erect, glaucescent. h. 1ft. Mexico, 1844. Greenhouse. Syn, 
Habranthus concolor (B. R. 1845, 54). 

Z. flava (yellow). Jl. sessile ; perianth of a beautiful pale golden- 
yellow, 3in. to 4in. long, the segments lanceolate, acute ; spathe 
bifid, rather longer than the perianth tube ; scape terete, in 
cultivation shorter than the leaves, longer and more robust in 
the wild state. May. I. one or two, linear, narrowed and 
recurved at apex, dark green, channelled, h. 1ft. Peru, 1835. 
Greenhouse. Syns. Pyrolirion aureum (B. R. 1724), P. Jtavum. 

Z. gracllifolia (slender-leaved). Jl. pedicellate, erect, closing at 
night, inodorous; perianth rose-coloured, liin. long, the tube 
green ; pedicel 2in. to 2iin. long ; spathe tubular, cut at apex, 
liin. long ; scape 7in. to Sin. long, purplish at base. January. I. 
lift, long, very slender, sub-cylindrical, shining green, deeply 
channelled above. South America, 1821. Hardy. Syn. Habran- 
thus graeilij'olius (B, M. 2464). 

Z. g. Boothiana (Booth's). ,;?., perianth pink, nodding; pedicel 
purplish ; scape erect. I. glaucous-green, round and blunt at 
apex. Brazil, 1822. Syn. Habranthus gracilifolius Boothianus 
(B. E. 1967). 

Z. grandiflora (large-flowered). A form of Z. carinata. 

Z. macrosiplioii (large-tubed). Jl., perianth bright rose-red, 
2\va. to 2Jin. long, the segments sub-erect, obovate, obtuse, about 
^in. .broad ; pedicel about lin. long ; spathe two-valved, l^in. 
long ; scape terete, about as long as the leaves. I. three or four, 
linear, 1ft. long, ^in. broad, bright green, rather fleshy, shal- 
lowly channelled. Mexico, 1881. 

Z. mesocbloa (half-green). Jl., perianth green below, white 
above, red externally, 13in. long, the tube very short, the outer 
segments ^in. broad, the inner ones narrower, all acute ; pedicel 
about lin. long ; spathe fenestrate or divided at apex ; scape 7in. 
long. June. l. eight or nine, green, channelled, acute. Buenos 
Ayres, 1825. Half-hardy. (B. R. 1361.) 

Z. pnmila (dwarf). Ji., perianth rose-coloured, drooping, the seg- 
ments spreading ; scape short. September. I. narrow. Chili, 
1831. Greenhoiise. Syn. Habranthus pumilus (L. B. C. 1771). 

Z. roblista (stout). Jl., perianth purplish-rose, becoming white, 
3iin. long, with scarcely any tube, the outer segments broader 
than the inner ones ; spathe |in. long, undivided, the pedicel 
rather longer ; scape robust. June. I. slightly glaucous, chan- 
nelled. Bonaria, 1828. Greenhouse. Syn. Habranthus robustus 
(L. B. C. 1761 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 14). 

Z. rosea (rose-coloured).*^, smaller than in Z. carinata ; perianth 
rose-coloured, regular, erect, the segments rotate-spreading, oval, 
apiculate, green below the middle, nearly free to the base ; 
pedicel l^in. long ; spathe reddish, bilobed ; scape 6in. long, 
compressed. May. I. linear, flat, glabrous, striated, rounded at 
apex, 6in. or more long, recumbent Cuba, 1828. Plant tufted, 
half-hardy. (B. M. 2537 ; B. R. 82L) 

Z. sessilis (sessile). Ji., perianth tube more than ^in. long, the 
limb white, the outer segments more or less red ; ovary sessile ; 
style much deflexed. April. I. slender, semi-cylindric, green, 
8in. to Sin. long. Mexico, 1870. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 212.) 

Z. s. striata (striated). /(., perianth segments striated with red 
outside ; style longer than the filaments. 1824 Syn. Z. striata 
(B. M. 2593.) 
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Zephyranthes — continued. 

Z. B. verecnnda (modest). Jl., perianth tube green, fin. long, 
the limb white, liin. long, reddish outside ; sepaline filaments 
shorter, petaline ones longer, than the style. 1824. SYN. Z. vere- 
cunda (B. M. 2583 ; Re£. B. 355). 

Z, SpofTorthlana (SpoSorth). A synonym of Z. tubispatha 
hyorida. 

Z. striata (striated). A variety of Z. sesHlis. 

Z. tubispatha (tubular-spathed). n. fragrant, slightly nodding ; 
perianth white, nearly 2in. long, with scarcely any tube ; pedicel 
nearly 2in. long ; spathe lin. long, erect, cylindrical, bifid ; scape 
3in. to 4in. long, purplish at base. May. I. few, ligulate-linear, 
equalling the scape, two to three lines broad, slightly obtuse. 
Jamaica. Stove. Srw. Amaryllis tuiispatha (B. M. 1586). 

Z. t. hybrida (hybrid). Jl., perianth flesh-coloured. A hybrid 
between Z. tubispatha and Z. carinata. Syn. Z. Spofforthiana 
(B. E. 17*6). 

Z. verecimda (modest). A variety of Z. sessilis. 

Z. versicolor (various-coloured). Jl , perianth at first rose- 
coloured, at length white, sufilused with rose-colour, red at apex, 
red-striated below, the middle nerve green, 2in. long; pedicel 
liin. long, pale green ; spathe and scape at first rose-coloured, 
becoming red, the former IJin. long, the latter 5in. long. 
Winter. I. three or more, nearly 1ft. long, Jin. broad, acui^. 
South America, 1821. Hardy. Syn. S,abranthiis versicolor 
(B. M. 2485). 

ZEPHYR FLOWEB. See Zephyranthes. 

ZEBTTMBET. Included nnder Zingiber (which see) . 

ZEXJXIHA (from zeuxis, a joining ; so called from the 
coherence of the petals with the upper sepal). Stns. 
Adenostyles, Psychecliilus, Tripleura. Including Raplo- 
chilus and Monochilus (of Wallich). Obd. Orchidece. A 
genus comprising about seventy-six species of slender or 
dwarf, stove, terrestrial Orchids, inhabiting the East 
Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Africa. 
Flowers small, in sessile spikes ; upper sepal erect, con- 
cave, the lateral ones spreading; petals narrow, often 
cohering with the upper sepal in a hood ; lip adnate to the 
base of the very short column, erect, concave or slightly 
saccate at base, within naked, or with two calli, more or 
less contracted above the base. Leaves linear, ovate, or 
lanceolate, petiolate. Only one species calls for mention 
here. It requires similar treatment to that recommended 
for Anoectochilns. 

Z. regla (royal). Striped King of the Woods. Jl. white and green, 
in loose spikes ; lip split into a pair of roundish, crenate 
lobes. I. ovate-lanceolate, 3in. long, with a dark green margin 
and a broad, pale lilac or whitish band down the centre, h. oin. 
Borneo. Syns. Anoeetochilus lineatus, Haplochilus regium, 
Monochilus regium. 

ZETJZEBA 2:SCnLI (Wood Leopard Moth). A 
handsome Moth, with a spread of wings of from 2in. to 
Sin. The body is from liin. to IJin. long, and is rather 




Fig. 255. Zeuzera ^sccli (Female). 



slender; and the vrings are narrower than is usual in 
Moths. All the wings are semi-transparent white, with 
numerous spots (see Pig. 255), which are blue-black 



Zenzera .lEscnli — contimied. 
on the fore wings, and lighter on the hind wings. The 
thorax is white, with a row of three large, black spots 
on each side, and a smaller one behind. The abdomen 
is grey. The antennae are slender in the female, but in 
the male the basal half of each is like a double comb. 




Fig. 256. Larva of Zeuzera ^Bsculi. 



The larva (see Fig. 256) is cylindrical, naked, yellowish- 
white, with raised, shining, black spots, a blackish plate 
on the front of the ring just behind the head, and a black 
patch on the last segment. It feeds in the wood of 
living trees — among the kinds attacked by it being 
Apple, Elm, Horse-Chestnut, Pear, Plum, and Poplar — but 
seldom does noteworthy injury to them ; indeed, Newman 
observed that infected trees bore even more abundant 
fruit than perfectly healthy ones. Should remedies be 
required, the best are the removal (for firewood) of 
infested trunks, the capture of the Moths on the trees 
in early morning, and plastering the lower part of the 
trunk with a mixture of clay and cow's urine. Insecti- 
cides may be injected into holes made by the larvse, 
should such be found. 



ZEXMENIA (an anagram of Ximenesia). Stn. 
Lvpochaete (in part). Oed. CompQsit(B. A genus em- 
bracing about twenty-five species of stove, greenhouse, or 
hardy, annual or perennial herbs or snb-shrnbs, sometimes 
taU climbers, inhabiting the warmer parts of America. 
Flower-heads yellow, solitary, corymbose, or snb-umbellate, 
heterogamous, radiate ; involucre variable, the bracts in 
two, three, or several series ; receptacle convex, the pales 
sheathing the flowers ; ray florets ligulate, spreading, 
entire, or two or three-toothed ; disk florets tubular, the 
apex shortly five-cleft; achenes usually slightly pilose. 
Leaves opposite, entire or toothed. Only two species 
call for mention here. They thrive in any fairly rich 
soil. Z. aurea may be increased by cuttings, inserted in 
sandy soil, under a glass, in heat ; and Z. ovata may be 
readily propagated by seeds, sown on the open border. 

Z. aurea (golden). Jl. -heads golden-yellow, solitary and terminal 
in the upper axils ; ray florets seven to nine, twice as long as the 
involucre. September. I. opposite, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse at base, slightly acuminate at apex, seriated, pubero- 
scabrous on both sides. Branches tertte, villous-canescent. 
h. lift. Mexico, 1829. Half-hardy sub-shrub. SYNS. Verhesina 
aurea, Wedelia aurea (B. M. 3384). 

Z. oyata (ovate-leaved). Jl.-heads deep orange- yellow ; ray florets 
elliptical ; peduncles short, terminal, sometimes solitary, some- 
times arranged in a kind of corymb. Autumn. I. sessile, the 
basis (scarcely a petiole) amplexicaul, ovate, acute, serrated, 
triple-nerved, paler beneath. Stem rounded, branched, hairy. 
h. 2tt. Mexico, 1828. Hardy annual. Syn. Tithonia ovata 
(B. M. 3901). 

Z. texana (Texan). A synonym of Wedelia hispida. 

ZICHTA. Included under Kennedya (which see). 

ZIEBIA (named after John Zier, a Polish botanist, 
who was a friend of Smith, the nomenclator). Australian 
Turmeric-tree. Oed. Rutaceae. A genus comprising halt- 
a-soore species of greenhouse, glabrous, hirsute, or tomen- 
tose shrubs or small trees, endemic in Australia. Flowers 
white, usually small, axillary, in small, trichotomous 
cymes, or rarely solitary; calyx four-cleft; petals tour, 
imbricated or almost valvate in bud, spreading ; stamens 
four. Leaves usually opposite, with three leaflets, rarely 
alternate or simple. A selection of the introduced species 
is here given. They thrive in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat, and flower at midsummer. Young cuttings root 
readily in sand, under a glass. 
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Zieria — continued. 

Z. arboresoens (tree-like). A synonym of Z. Smithii maaro- 
phylla. 

Z. blrsnta (hirsute). A synonym of Z. pilosa. 

Z. Isevlgata (smooth), fl., petals three times as long as the 
calyx ; cymes few-flowered, about as long as the leaves. I., 
leaflets three on a common petiole, linear, pointed, iin. to lin. 
long, the margins closely revolute. h. lift. 1822. A glabrous, 
erect shrub. (B. iv. 186 ; P. M. B. ix. 77.) 

Z. lanoeolata (lance-leaved). A synonym of Z. Smithii. 

Z. maorophylla (large-leaved). A form of Z. Smithii. 

Zt oboordata (obcordate). fi. one to three in the axils, very 
small, on short, slender pedicels. Z., leaflets three, on a very 
short common petiole, obovate or obcordate, two to four, or 
rarely six lines long, softly pubescent or tomentose above, more 
hirsute or velvety and whitish beneath, the margins recurved 
or revolute. 1824. A shrub of low gi-owth. 

Z. pllOSa (pilose). Jl. small, solitary, and nearly sessile, or two or 
three together on short pedicels, i., leaflets three, on a short 
common petiole, linear, oblong, or lanceolate, obtuse, ^in. to |in., 
or rarely lin. long, slightly pubescent or glabrous above, more or 
less hirsute or tomentose beneath, the margins recurved or 
revolute. h. 4ft. 1822. A shrub or under-shrub, with densely 
pubescent or hirsute branches. Syn. Z. hirsuta. 

Z. Smlthll (Smith's).* Sandfly Bush ; Tasmanian Stinkwood, fl. 
usually about iin. in diameter, in axillary, hi- or trichotomous 
cymes, shorter than the leaves. 2., leaflets three, with a distinct 
common petiole, lanceolate, or the larger ones oblong, elliptic, 
acute or rarely obtuse, lin. to 2in. long, flat, or the margins 
slfghtly recurved. 1808. A tall shrub or small tree, glabrous 
or slightly pubescent. (A. B. E. 605; B. M. 1395.) Syn. Z. 
lanceolata (L. B. C. 878). 

Z. S. maoropbylla (latge-Ieaved). fl. larger than in the type. 
I., leaflets often 3in. long. A more arborescent form. Syns. 
Z. arboreseens, Z. macrophylta (B. M. 4451). 

ZIETISITIA. A synonym of Stacbys (which see). 



ZIGADENUS. 



Zygadeuus. 



ZIIiIiA (the Arabic or Egyptian name of the plant). 
Obd. CrucifercB. A small genus (four species) of half- 
hardy, suffrutesoent herbs, inhabiting North Africa, Arabia, 
and Persia. Flowers white or violet, solitary or loosely 
racemose, ebraoteate. Leayes oblong, toothed, rather 
thick. Two of the species have been introduced, but 
probably they are not now in cultivation. 

ZING-IBEBi (from the Greek Zingiberis, used by 
Diosoorides, which is in its turn derived from the Sanscrit, 
and means in that language horn-shaped ; probably in 
reference tq the form of the rhizomes). Including Zerum- 
bet. Tribe Zingibereae of Obd. Scitaminew. A genus 
comprising about twenty species of stove or greenhouse, 
perennial herbs, with horizontal, tuberous rhizomes, in- 
habiting the East Indies, the Malayan Arohipelagp, and 
the Mascarene and Pacific Islands. Flowers one to three 
to a bract, borne in spike-like, dense, cone-formed, or 
rather long thyrses ; calyx tubular, shortly three-lobed ; 
corolla lobes narrow, the upper one erect, incurved, the 
lateral ones spreading ; lip or lips entire or shortly bifid, 
sometimes slightly crisped. Stems leafy, floriferous or 
sterile. Several of the species are grown in our hot- 
houses as curiosities. The rhizomes of Z. officinale furnish 
the well-known spice called ginger. The plants here 
described thrive in a, compost of loam, peat, and sand, 
and require stove heat. They may be increased by 
divisions. During the winter many die down, and then, 
until growth begins again, water should be almost with- 
held. 

Z. brevlfollum (short-leaved), fi. yellow, rather small, with 
narrow segments, and a narrow, three-lobed lip ; spike 2Sin. to 
3in. long, fusiform, with adpressed, oblong, orange-yellow bracts, 
striped with red. I. few, oblong-lanceolate or elliptic, 2;n. to 4in 
long IJin. to l|in. broad. Stems naked below, h. 1ft. Philippine 
Islands, 1886. 
Z. Cassumunar (Cassumunar). Bengal Root. Jl. pale sulphur ; 
lip four-cleft, the lateral lobes shorter ; bracteoles ovate, bilobed ; 
bracts nearly round, reddish, pilose ; thyrse ellipsoid ; scape 
8in to 14in. long, red-sheathedV July and August. I. sessile, 
lanceolate, piloslj-eneath and on the sheaths Sgns annual 
3ft. to 5ft. high. Boot yellow. East Indies, 1807. (B. M. Kib.) 
Z CUffordise (Lady de Clifford's), fl., corolla white the seg- 
mentf lanceolate, sub-equal ; lip simple ; lower bracts broadly 
™uneate, the upper ones scirlet, margined with green, ovate, 
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Zingiber — continued. 

obtuse ; thyrse ovate ; scape 3in. to 4in. long. I. long-lanceolate. 
Stem purplish at base. Guinea. Probably a variety of Z. Cassu- 
munar. (A. B. R. 555.) 

Z. coloratum (coloured), /i. of a creamy-white colour ; inflores- 
cence radical, fusiform, acute, densely covered with crimson 
bracts. I. distichous, lanceolate, acuminate, sub-sessile. Stems 
purplish, leafy, 3ft. high. North-west Borneo, 1879. 

Z. elatum (tall). Jl. of a bright, lively yellow ; spikes terminal, 
solitary, narrow-lanceolate, 6in. long. July and August. I. linear, 
recurved, 1ft. to IJft. long, lin. broad, smooth above, softly 
white-hairy beneath. Stems straight, 4ft. to 5ft. high. Boot 
tuberous. East Indies, 1820. 

Z. of&clnale (officinal). Ginger, fl., corolla lolies pale yellow, 
lanceolate ; lip dark blue and variegated, three-lobed ; bracts 
imbricated, roundish-ovate, blunt, membranous ; spike ovoid, 
dense, liin. to 2in. long ; scape radical, 1ft. to lift. high. July. 
I. linear-lanceolate, acuminate, Sin. to 12in. long, tapering towards 
the bilobed ligule. Sterile stem twice or thrice as long as the 
scape. East Indies, 1605. (B. M. PI. 270.) 

Z. Farisbll (Parish's), fl., corolla straw-coloured, with purple 
veins ; bracts yellow-green, with a scarlet margin ; spikes cylin- 
drical, 4in. to 6in. long. July. I. elliptic-lanceolate, 4in. to 7in. 
long. Rhizomes creeping, 3ft. long. h. 3ft. Moulmein, 1873. 
(B. M. 6019.) 

Z. Zerumbet (Zerumbet). Jl. pale sulphur, large ; lateral lobes 
of lip very large ; bracts one-flowered ; spikes oval, obtuse, about 
the size of a goose egg, on long peduncles. Summer. I. sessile, 
broadly lanceolate, entire, smooth, waved. Stems annual, 3ft. to 
4ft. high. Root white outside, pale yellow within. East 
Indies, 1690. (B. M. 2000 ; S. E. B. 112.) 

ZIITGrlBEKII.S. A tribe of Scitaminece. 

ZINNIA (named in honour of John Godfrey Zinn, 
1727-1759, Professor of Botany at Goltingen). Youth 
and Old Age. Syns. Crassina, Lejica. Oed. Gompositai. 
A genus embracing about a dozen species of half-hardy, 




Fig 267. Flowering Branch of Single State op Zinnia 

ELEGANS. 

Mexican, annual or perennial herbs or sub-shrubs. Flower- 
heads variously coloured, heterogamous, radiate, mediocre 
or large, pedunculate, at the tips or forks of the branches ; 
involucre campanulate or sub-cylindrical, the bracts in 
three or several series, the outer ones gradually shorter ; 
receptacle conical or at length cylindrical ; ray florets 
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Zinnia — continued. 
ligulate, spreading, in one series ; disk florets tubular, 
shortly five-eleft at apex; achenes narrow, striated, 
glabrous or ciliated at the angles. Leaves opposite, entire. 
The best-known species (all annuals) are here described. 
They flower during the summer months. Z. elegans and 
Z. multiflora last a long time in beauty. Zinnias succeed 
best in a, rich, deep, loamy soil, and in a sunny situation. 
Seeds should be sown on a gentle hotbed at the end of 
March or in April, and the young plants thrive best if 
pricked off in frames when large enough. They should 
be transferred to the situations in which they are intended 
to flower early in or about the middle of June. If sown 
too early, and allowed to become starved previous to 
the iinal planting, they never succeed so well afterwards. 
From Z. elegans most of the garden varieties have 
descended; there are numerous single and double forms, 
all of which are fine, free-flowering subjects when well 
grown. 

Z. elegans (elegant).* Jl.-heads scarlet, crimson, rose-coloured, 
buff, or white ; involucral bracts ovate, obtuse, the upper ones 
margined with black ; pales of the receptacle serrate-crested ; 
peduncles cylindrical, solitary, longer than the leaves. I. 
sessile, amplexicaul, cordate-ovate. Stem erect, hairy. A. 2ft. 
1796. See Fig. 257. The following are varieties : coccinea, upper 
ray florets of a beautiful scarlet (B. R. 1294 ; P. M. B. i. 223, 
under name of Z. violacea coccinea) ; Darwm\ a splendid hybrid ; 
Jlore-plerw, a fine, double-flowered variety (B. H. 1861, p. 201, 
and 1862, p. 193); violacea^ upper ray florets purplish-violet 
(A. B. R. 55, under name of Z. violacea ; B. M. 527, under name 
of Z. eUgans). 
Z. Haageana (Haage's). JI. -heads similar in size to those of 
Z. elegans ; ray florets brilliant golden-yellow or orange. Sum- 
mer. I. sub-sessile or sessile, and, as well as the stems, hairy- 
pubescent. A. 1ft. to lift. Central America (?), 1862. (B. G. 
1863, 390.) 
Z. bybrida (hybrid). fi.-heads scarlet ; involucral scales ad- 
pressed ; pales entire ; peduncles terminal, solitary, short. I. 
cordate, somewhat lanceolate, sessile, amplexicaul. Stems erect, 
pubescent. A. 2ft. 1818. Probably a hybrid between Z. elegans 
ajiiZ. paiidflora. (B. M. 2123.) 
Z. mnltiflora (many-flowered). fi.-heads, involucre campanulate, 
with adpressed scales ; pales obtuse ; ray florets scarlet or red ; 
disk yellow ; peduncles exceeding the leaves. I. scarcely petio- 
late, ovate-lanceolate. Stems erect, branched, very slightly 
hairy, h. 2ft. 1770. Allied to Z. pauciflora. (B. M. 149.) 
Z. pauciflora (few-flowered). Ji.-heads yellow ; involucral scales 
adpressed ; pales entire ; ray florets obovate, obtuse or one or 
two-toothed at apex ; terminal peduncles striated, obconical, the 
lateral ones slenderer. I. sessile, cordate-lanceolate, somewhat 
amplexicaul. Stem erect, hairy, h. 2ft. 1753. 
Z. tenuiflora (slender-flowered). Jl.-head8 on very long, cylin- 
drical peduncles ; involucre oblong, the scales adpressed, scarcely 
margined ; ray florets scarlet, seven to eight lines long, entire or 
bidentate and revolute at apex. I. very shortly petiolate, cor- 
date-lanceolate. Stems erect, scarcely pubescent, h. 2ft. 1799. 
(B. M. 555.) 
Z. verticillata (whorled). Jl.-heads red ; involucre campanulate, 
with adpressed scales ; ray florets obovate, emarginate at apex, 
often in two or three series ; peduncles short, obconical. I. 
oblong-lanceolate, sometimes crowded in irregular whorls, some- 
times spirally disposed. Stems erect, sparsely hairy, A. 2ft. 
1789. (A. B. R. 189.) "Probably a robust cultivated state of 
Z. elegans" (Hemsley). 

ZIZANIA (adapted from Zistanion, the old Greek name 
of some wild grain ; it is the word which, in the New Testa- 
ment, is translated " tares "). Water or Indian Eioe. 
Stns. Hydropyrum, Melvnwm. Obd. GraminecB. A small 
genus (two species) of tall, hardy, aquatic Grasses, natives 
of North America. Flowers monoecious ; spikelets jointed 
with the club-shaped pedicels, very deciduous ; glumes 
wanting or rudimentary ; panicle ample, terminal. Leaves 
long and flat. The grain of 8. aquatica (Canada or Indian 
Eioe ; Water Oats) is largely gathered for food by the 
North - west American Indians. The species have no 
horticultural value. 

ZIZIA. Included under Garum. 

ZIZIFHORA (from Zizi, whioh is said to be the Indian 
name of the flower, and ■phoreo, I bear). Ord. Labiatm. 
A genus comprising about a dozen species of hardy, dwarf, 
annual herbs or diffuse sub-shrubs, inhabiting Central 
and Western Asia, and the South Mediterranean region. 



Ziziphora — continued. 
Flowers small, sub-sessile, or on short pedicels ; calyx 
tubular, elongated, bilabiate ; corolla tube scarcely ex- 
serted, the upper lip erect and entire, the lower one 
spreading and three-cleft ; perfect stamens two ; whorls 
few-flowered, axillary, clustered on the upper part of 
the stem. Leaves small, entire or few-toothed ; floral 
ones conformed or slightly shorter and broader. The 
best-known species are here described. Both are half- 
hardy sub-shrubs, and thrive in any good, light soil. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings. 

Z. cUuopodlOides (Clinopodinm-like). Jl. blue-purple ; corolla 
nearly twice as long as the calyx ; whorls few, six to ten-flowered, 
approximating in a rather loose, sub-globose head. June. I. at 
length nearly all ovate, the upper ones narrow, oblong, or ovate, 
Jin. long, narrowed to short petioles. Branches diffuse, 6in. to 
12in. long, often purplish. Siberia, 1821. 

Z. c. media (intermediate). Jl., calyx pilose. I, mostly narrow. 
(B. M. 906, under name of Z. serpyllacea.) 

Z. dasyantha (thick-flowered), ft. red ; calyx very pilose-hispid ; 
corolla shorter than in Z. clinopodviides ; whorls approximating 
in an oblong head, or the lower ones distinct. July. I. ovate or 
oblong ; floral ones conformed, h. 6in. Siberia, 1803. (B. M. 
1093, under name of Z. Pouschkini.) 

ZIZTFHUS (Zisouf is the Arabic name of the Lotus). 
Obd. Khamnece. A genus comprising about fifty species 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy trees or shrubs, often 
decumbent or sarmentose, and frequently prickly; they 
inhabit tropical Asia and America, and the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres. Flowers greenish, small, 
fascicled or in sessile or pedunculate cymes ; calyx 
with five spreading lobes ; petals five, cuoullate, deflexed, 
rarely absent ; stamens five. Fruit fleshy or dry, with 
a woody or bony, one to four-seeded and one to four-celled 
stone. Leaves sub-bifarious, alternate, usually coriaceous. 
A selection of the introduced species is here given. The 
fruits of Z. vulgaris are commonly eaten, both fresh and 
in a dried state, in the Mediterranean region, and afEord 
the jujubes of the shops. Z. Lotus is supposed to have 
yielded the seductive, sweet fruits from whioh the ancient 
Lotophagi took their name. An excellent dessert fruit is 
obtained from Z. Jujuba, a species largely cultivated by 
the Chinese. Z. spina-Christi is supposed by some persons 
to have furnished the crown of thorns placed on our 
Saviour's head at His Crucifixion. The stove and green- 
house species thrive in a compost of sand, loam., and peat; 
and ripened cuttings of them root readily in sand, under 
a glass, those of the stove species requiring heat. The 
hardy kinds are admirably adapted for planting in shrub- 
beries : they may be propagated by ripened cuttings, 
inserted in soil, under a glass; or by pieces of the 
roots. 

Z. incurva (incurvedX A in pedunculate, axillary cymes fin. 
long. June. fr. |in. long, ellipsoid, two-celled. I. 2Jin. long, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, acute or slightly acuminate, crenate- 
serrated, glabrous. A. 6ft. and upwards. Nepaul, 1823. Hardy, 
unarmed tree. 

Z. Jujuba (Jujube). Jujube-tree. ft. in cymes Jin. long. April. 
fr. iin. to Jin. in diameter, globose, fleshy and mealy. I. lin. 
to 2iin. long, elliptic-ovate to sub-orbicular, dark green and 
glabrous above, densely woolly-tomentose beneath. Yonng 
branches and flowers densely fuscons-tomentose. A. 30ft. to 60ft. 
North Africa, India, Australia, 1759. Greenhouse tree, usually 
armed. See Fig. 25a (B. F. F. 17 ; B. F. S. cxlix. ; J. B. i. 140.) 

Z. Lotus. African or Jujube Lotus, fr. yellow, roundish-ovate, 
small, farinaceous. I. ovate-oblong, obsoletely creiiated, and, 
as well as the branchlets, glabrous. Prickles twin, one recurved, 
the other straight, longer than the petioles. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 
South Europe, North Africa, 1731. Half-hardy shrub. 

Z. mucronata (raucronate-leaved). ft., cymes axillary, about 
as long as the petioles. June. fr. red, scarcely the size of a 
cherry. I. petiolate, ovate or cordate-ovate, obtusely acuminate, 
mucronulate, IJin. to 2in. long, crenate-serrated, sometimes 
hairy on the nerves beneath. Branches greyish, flexuous, 
prickly. A. 25ft. South Africa, 1810. Greenhouse tree. 

Z. Faliurus (Paliurus). A synonym of Paliurua aeuleatus. 

Z. spina-Clirlsti, Christ's-Thorn. ft. on villous-tomentose, 
corymbose peduncles. August, fr. ovate-globose. I. ovate, ob- 
tuse, toothed, glabrous or pubescent beneath. Branchlets white ; 
prickles twin, spreading, one straight, the other slightly incurved. 
A. 6ft. West Asia, North Africa, Egypt. Hardy shrub. 

Z, vulgaris (common), ft. few, fascicled in the axils of the 
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Zizyplms — continued. 

leaves. An^st. fi: red or black, succulent, iin. in diameter. 
I. Jin. to 2iin. long, sub-obliquely ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, 
crenate-serrated, glabrous. Prickles usually twin. ft. 6ft. and 
upwards. South Europe, &c., 1640. Hardy shrub or small 
tree. (S. F. G. 241.) 

ZOMICARFA (from noma, a kind of skirt, and 
karpos, a fruit; the pericarp of the fruit, when ripe, 



Zomicarpa — continued. 
fevT-flowered ; peduncle slender, equalling the leaves. 
Leaves appearing before the flowers, long-petiolate, 
reniform, tripedatisect ; segments elliptic-oblong, the 
lateral ones smaller; petiole? sheathing towards the 
base. The species require similar culture to that recom- 
mended for Stanrostigma. 




Fig 258. Fruiting Branchlet of Zizyphus Jujuba 



bursts at the bottom and remains, covering the seeds 
like a skirt). Okd. Aroide<B {Aracece). A small genus 
(three species) of stove, tuberous, perennial herbs, natives 
of Brazil. Flowers monoecious; perianth none; spathe 
rather fleshy, persistent, the tube convolute, hooded at 
base, with connate margins, the throat constricted, the 
lamina lanceolate, acuminate, reticulate-veined; spadix 
shorter than, and adnate at base with, the spathe, with 
a slender appendage; maJe inflorescence dense, female 



Z, Fythontum (Pythonium). fl., spathe glaucous-violet; spadix 
slightly exceeding the spathe tube, the naked part subulate, 
shorter than the inflorescence ; peduncle terete. I. reniform ; 
segments five, distant at base, the lateral ones half-lanceolate 
and ovate-oblong, the middle one broadly elliptic; petioles 
slender, terete, rather broadly sheathing, thrice as long as 
the blades, ft. 1ft. 1860. This plant is regarded as an antidote 
in cases of serpent bites. 

Z. Rledellana (Biedel's). JL, spathe green; spadix much 
exceeding the spathe tube, the naked part club-shaped, longer 
than the inflorescence. I. reniform ; segments mucronate-cuspi- 
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Zomicarpa — continued. 

date, the upper one distant from the approximate lateral ones ; 
petioles tjirice as long as the leaves, rather broadly sheathing 
at base. A. 1ft. 1860. (Ref. B. 15.) 

Z. Steigeriana (Steiger's). Jl., spathe blackish-purple, arched 
at apex ; spadix whitish and dark fuscous-purple, not reaching 
beyond the middle of the spathe, the appendage club-shaped ; 
peduncle rather longer than the petioles. I. green, paler 
beneath, trisected ; segments equal or unequal, oblong- or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate at apex, abruptly cuneate at base ; 
petioles fuscous-spotted and striolate. h. 1ft. 1860. 

ZOMICAB!PI!IiLA (a diminutive of Zomicarpa). 
Ord. AroidecB [Aracece). A monotypic genus. The 
species ia a rather small, slender, tuberous-rooted, stove 
herb, allied to Zomicarpa. For culture, see Stauro- 
stigma. 

Z. maculata (spotted). Jl. , inflorescence very small ; spathe dull 
green, lin. long, lanceolate, spreading out nearly fiat, with revo- 
lute margins ; spadix blackish, liin. long, very slender. I. ovate, 
deeply cordate-sagittate at base, dark green, with a series of 
irregular, pale green blotches arranged around, near the margins, 
somewhat resembling those of Caladium marmoratum, but much 
smaller. New Grenada, 1881. 

ZORNIA (named after Jol)in Zorn, of Bavaria, 1739- 
1799, a botanical author). Including Myriadenus. Oed. 
LeguminoscB. A genua consisting of half -a- score species 
of stove or greenhouse, annual or perennial herbs, all 
American, one being also found in South Africa. Plowera 
interruptedly spicate or solitary, on axillary and terminal 
peduncles. Pods compressed. Leaves digitately two or 
four-foliolate ; leaflets often pellucid- dotted. Several 
species have been introduced, but they are more curious 
than beautiful. Probably, Z. tetraphylla is no longer in 
cultivation. 

Z, tetraphylla (four-leafleted). Jl. yellow ; bracts glabrous, as 
long as the pods, five-nerved. July. /;■., pods prickly ; prickles 
somewhat scabrous. I., leaflets four, digitate, oblong, acuminate. 
k. 6in. Carolina, 1824. Greenhouse perennial. Syn. Anmtymos 
bracteata. 

ZOSTERA (from zoster, a riband; alluding to the 
leaves). Grasswraek. Stn. Aiga. Oed. Naiadacece. A 
small genus (four species) of hardy. Grass-like, marine 
plants, found on various coasts in the temperate zone. 
Flowers in two parallel series of alternating anthers and 
carpels on one surface of a linear, membranous, peduncu- 
late spadix, which is inclosed in a sheathing, leaf-like 
spathe ; perianth none. Leaves distichous, sheathing, 
long-linear. Z. marina (Bell "Ware ; Wrack Grass, &o.) 
is a British plant, found in muddy and sandy estuaries 
near low-water mark. Z. nana is another native species. 

ZOSTERESi. A tribe of Naiadaceae. 

ZOSTEROSTYLIS (from zoster, a riband, and stylos, 
a column ; alluding to the band which surrounds the 
column). Cryptostylis is now the correct name. Oed. 
Orc}iide<e. A small genus (seven species) of stove or green- 
house, terrestrial Orchids; three inhabit the East Indies 
and the Malayan Archipelago, and the rest are Australian. 
Flowers rather large, in a loose raceme or spike ; sepals 
and petals sub-equal, very slender, convolute and appear- 
ing subulate when the flower opens ; lip superior, sessile, 
with a broad base inclosing the column, contracted above 
the column, and expanded into an undivided lamina ; 
column very short ; scapes leafless, simple, two or many- 
sheathed ; bracts membranous, acute. Leaves few or 
solitary, on rigid petioles, oblong or narrow, membranous. 
For culture of Z. arachnites, the only species introduced, 
see Spiranthes. 

Z, arachnites (cobwebby). /I. few or many in a loose spike 3in. 
to 8in. long, sessile ; petals dull green, linear, and, as well as the 
longer sepals, much spreading ; lip yellowish, mottled and lined 
with purple, pubescent or cobwebby, erect, elliptic-ovate or 
lanceolate, acute, grooved; scape 6in. to 18in. high, the base 
(and petioles) purple. I. long-petiolate, ovate, acuminate, striate- 
nerved. Root consisting of a few elongated tubers. Ceylon. 
1863. (B. M. 5381.) ' 

ZUCCAGNIA. A synonym of Sipcadi (which see). 
ZWINGERA. A synonym of Simaba (which see). 



ZYGADENUS (from zygos, a yoke, and aden, a gland ; 
the glands are usually arraiiged in pairs at the base of 
the perianth segments). Erroneously spelt Zigddenus. 
Including Amianihemum, and Anticlea. Ord. Liliaceae. A 
genus comprising about a dozen species of hardy, bulbous 
or rhizomatous plants; one is a native- of Siberia, and 
the rest inhabit North America, extending as far as 
Mexico. Flowers in a terminal, simple or paniculately- 
branched raceme ; perianth persistent, the segments some- 
times connate at base in a very short, turbinate tube, 
in other cases distinct, sub-equal, flat ; stamens six, little 
shorter than the segments. Leaves radical, or clustered at 
the base of the stem, long-linear. Stem erect, simple 
below the inflorescence, with or without a few small 
leaves. The best-known species are here described; all 
are North American. A moist, peat soil is best suited to 
their requirements. Propagation may be readily effected 
by divisions, or by seeds. 

Z. angustifolius (narrow-leaved). Jl., perianth white, turning 
purple, iin. to iin. long ; lower pedicels five to six lines long ; 
raceme lin. to 3in. long, ^in. to |in. broad. May and June. 
I. nearly 1ft. long, two to three lines broad, firmer and more 
distinctly ribbed than those of Z. Musccetoxicum. Stem slender, 
1ft. to l^ft. high, with many reduced leaves. 1823. Syns. 
Ainianthuim ang^tstifoliuTn, Helonias angustijolia, H. Iceta Tninrrr 
(B. M. 1540). 

Z, elegans (elegant). A synonym of Z. glaucus. 

Z. Fremontl (Fremont's). Jl., perianth cream-coloured, five to 
six lines long, the segments oblong, obscurely clawed ; racemes 
corymbose, Sin. to 4in. long, simple or paniculate. June. I. three 
or four, linear, rather firm, 1ft. to l^it. long, three to four lines 
broad, acuminate. 1874. 

Z, glaberrimus (highly glabrous).* Jl., perianth white, five to 
six lines long, the segments oblong, acute, distinctly clawed ; 
pedicels ascending, three to six lines long ; racemes five to ten- 
tiowered, loosely paniculate, lin. to 2in. long. June. I. linear, 
Grass-like, acuminate, 1ft. to l^ft. long, three to lour lines broad. 
Stem erect, with many reduced leaves. Rhizome creeping. A. 2ft. 
to 3ft. 1811. Syn. Helonias bracteata (B. M. 1703). 

Z. glaucus (glaucous-leaved). Jl., perianth greenish externally, 
whitish inside, five to six lines long, the segments oblong, thickly 
nerved ; pedicels ascending, ^in. to lin. long ; racemes loose, 
2in. to 4in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, simple or loosely paniculate. 
Summer. I. four to six, firm, linear, glaucous-green, thickly 
nerved, 1ft. to IJft long, iin. to Jin. broad. Stem 6in. to 2ft. 
high, with a few reduced leaves. 1828. Syns. Z. elegans, 
Helonias glaberrima (B. M. 1680). 

Z. Muscsetoxicum (fly-poison). /., perianth greenish-white, ^in. 
to iin. long ; lower pedicels iin. to |in. long ; raceme dense, 
oblong. Sin. to 4in. long, lin. to l^in. broad. Summer. I. many, 
linear-lorate, membranous, nearly 1ft. long, Jin. to Jin. broad, 
obtuse. Stem slender, 1ft. to 2ft. high, with a few much-reduced 
leaves, slightly thickened at base. 1758. (R. G. IISI, f. 1.) Syns. 
Amianthium MuscxtoxicuTn, Helonias Iceta (B. M. 803 ; L. B. C. 
998). 

Z. Nuttallii (NuttaU's). Jl., perianth white, iin to Jin. long ; 
racemes often simple, dense above, Sin. to 3in., rarely 4in. to 6in., 
long ; lower pedicels iin. to jin. long. June. I. four to six, firm, 
linear, 1ft. to IJft. long, iin. to iin. broad. Stem 6in. to 18in. 
high, with a few reduced leaves. 1883. (R. G. 1121, f. 2.) 

ZTGOGLOSSUni. A synonym of Cirrhopetalnm 

(which see). 

ZYGOMEITES. A synonym of Cyanotis (which see). 

ZYGOMORFHOUS. A term applied to anything 
that can be bisected in only one plane into similar halves. 

ZYGOFETAIiUM (from ssygos, a yoke, and petalon, 
a petal ; in the original species the sepals and petals 
adhere by their bases). Including Bollea, Galeottia, Hunt- 
leya, Eefersteinia, Pescatorea, Promencea, and Warsce- 
wiczella. Okd. Orchidece. A genus comprising about fifty 
species of very handsome, stove or greenhouse, epiphytal 
Orchids, inhabiting the warmer parts of America. Flowers 
large and showy ; sepals and petals sub-equal, free or very 
shortly connected at base ; lip affixed to the foot of the 
column, slightly incumbent, forming a short chin, the 
lateral lobes spreading or erect, clothing the column, the 
middle one flat and spreading ; lip bearing a transverse 
crest, which, from being ribbed or plaited, has the appear- 
ance of a ruff or frill; column incurved, semi-terete, 
wingless or shortly two-winged at apex, produced in a 
short foot at base ; pollen masses four ; floriferous scapes 
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Zygopetalnm — continued. 
leafless, many-she athed, one-flowered or terminated by 
a loose raceme ; bracts small or rather broad. Leaves 
distichous, membranous or rather rigid, slightly plaited 
or with elevated veins. Stem leafy, short, at length 
thickening into a pseudo-bulb. The flowers are generally 
produced during winter — a circumstance which greatly 
enhances the value of Zygopetaluma as decorative objects. 
The robust species, such as Z. Mackay% may be grown 
along with Gattleya Mossice, They should be potted in 
rough peat and sphagnum, and watered freely when 
making their growth. During winter, they require only 
sufficient moisture to keep them from shrivelling. The 
Pescatorea section are much more difficult to manage. The 
large-leaved kinds may be grown in pans or baskets, 
using a mixture of peat-fibre, sphagnum, and lumps of 
charcoal. Some growers place these kinds on flat, dish- 
like saucers, with several large holes in the bottom, and 
simply place nodules of peat and charcoal about the 
roots as they multiply. Others fasten them on to large 
blocks of birch, placing the plants on the bark side of 
the block. The small, delicate kinds, such as Z. grami- 
neum, thrive best in teak baskets. All the species like 
plenty of moisture when in full growth, and none should 
ever be allowed to get quite dry. 

Z. a&icanum (African). A synonym of OdontoglossuTti bictonense. 
Z. aromaticum (aromatic), jt. solitary, strongly perfumed, 5in. 
to 4in. across ; sepals and petals white, lanceolate, acute ; lip 
azure-blue, darkening to purple at the base, obreniform, many- 
lobuled, slightly crisped ; disk smooth ; a many-furrowed callus 
at the contracted base ; scape erect. I. cuneate-oblong, acute. 
Chiriqui. Stove. (G. C. 1868, p. 75; R. X. O. i. 73.) Syns. 
Runtleya aromatica, Warscewiczella aromatica. 
Z. Backhousianum (Backhouse's). Jl., sepals and petals creamy- 
white, tipped with bright purplish-violet ; lip deeply three-lobed, 
creamy-wuite, having a deep yellow callus of nineteen ribs, with 
brownish lines to the keels, the anterior portion yellowish, wij;h 
small, purplish warts. Summer. Ecuador, 1877. Allied to 
Z. Klabochorum. Stove. Syn. Pescatorea Backhousiana. 
Z. Beaumontil (Beaumont's). Jl. 2iii. across ; sepals and petals 
light green, longitudinally striped with pale olive-brown ; lip 
white, dotted and streaked with pale lilac-purple, trifid, the side 
lobes toothed, incurved, bearing on the disk between them about 
seven lon<;, parallel, acute ci*ests ; scapes erect, one or two-flowered. 
I, plicate, cuneate-oblong, Ught green. Pseudo-bulbs pyriform, 
tetragonal. Brazil, 1850. Stove. Syns. Batemannia Beaumontii 
(R. X. O. iii. 215), Galeottia Beaumontii. 
Z. belluxXL (pretty). Jl. more than 3in. across ; sepals and petals 
light violet, banded near the tip with dark purplish -violet ; lip 
whitish-yellow, somewhat hooded, with a large callus of twenty- 
one ribs, the keels of which are purplish on their back line, the 
tip of the lip blotched with purplish-violet ; column purplish, 
with a yellowish- white, triangular space at base, purplish-spotted. 
Spring. New Grenada, 1878. Intermediate. Syn. Pescatorea 
bella. 
Z. brachypetalum (short-petaled).* Jl., sepals and petals brown, 
marbled with green, short, stiff, convex, oblong, obtuse ; lip 
white, veined with deep bluish-violet, transverse, roundish, 
emarginate, the crest or frill closely striped with blue ; scape tall, 
many-flowered. I. lanceolate-ensilorm, shorter than the scape. 
Brazil. Intermediate. (J. H. S. iv. [Proc], p. 11.) 
Z. Burkei (Burke's). Jl. curiously marked, four or five on a 
radical scape ; sepals and petals green, with thick bands of brown, 
which here and there break up into spots ; lip white, with a ruff 
of about thirteen crimson plaits or folds. I. twin, elongated- 
lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, narrow-oblong, 
furrowed, about 2in. long. Guiana, 1883. Intermediate. (W. O. A. 
iii. 142.) 
Z. candidnm (white).* Jl. 2iin. across ; sepals white, lanceolate, 
acute ; petals white, broader, reflexed ; lip rosy-purple in the 
centre, with a broad, bluish margin, quadrate- hastate ; disk 
bearing a large, obtriangular, ivory-white callus, with a retuse, 
five-toothed apex, and marked with five bluish -purple bars. 
I few, oblong-ligulate, forming a loose, distichous tuft. h. 8m. 
to 9in. Bahia. Stove. Syns. Huntleya Candida, Warreacandidd, 
(F. d. S. vii., p. 123; L. & P. F. G. i., p. 32), Warscewiczella 
Candida. 
Z. cerinum (waxy). Jl. about 3in. across ; sepals and petals pale 
waxy straw-colour, fleshy, concave, the lateral ones rather darker ; 
lip yellow-clawed, convex, retuse, with a thick, semicircular ruft of 
numerous truncate plaits, within which is sometimes a band of 
deep purple, suiTOunding the base of the short, clavate, hoodless 
column • peduncles axillary, one-flowered, much shorter than the 
Ipaves I tufted, cuneate-oblong, acuminate, 1ft. long. Chiriqui, 
iSl Intermediate. (F. d. S. 1815; R. G. 838.) SYNS. Huntleya 
c&rina (B. M. 5598; L. & P. F. G. iii., p. 62), Pescatm-ea cenna 
(F. M. ser. ii. 93 ; R. X. O. i. 65). 



Zyg'opetalum — continued. 

Z. Citrinum (citron-coloured).* Jl. of a deep rich yellow, with 
a dark crimson blotch at the base- of the lip, which is obovate 
in the front, with two oblong, obtuse, erect basal lobes spotted 
with crimson ; scapes deflexed, 2in. to 3in. long, one-flowered. 
Late summer, l. oblong-ligulate, pale green. Pseudo-bulbs 
clustered, small, ovate, tetragonal, two-leaved. Brazil, 1838. 
Intermediate. Syn. Maxillaria citrina, Proinencea citrina 
(W. O. A. i. 7). 

Z. Clayi (Clay's).* Jl. freely produced; sepals and petals deep 
purplish-brown, margined, banded, and sometimes blotched, 
with green ; lip deep violet-purple, with darker purple lines, 
paler at the edges, l^in. wide, the ruff whitish, with bluish- 
violet plaits ; scapes radical. 1876. A beautiful hybrid between 
Z. crinitum and Z. maxillare. Intermediate. (F. M. n. s. 267 ; 
W. O. A. 50.) 

Z. cochleare (spoon-like). Jl. white, about lin. long ; sepals 
and petals ovate, pointed ; lip blue-variegated, somewhat 
quadrate -cordate, emarginate at the broadly rounded summit, 
crested at the base by a broadly reniforra, longitudinally many- 
plaited callus ; peduncles 3in. long, one-flowered. I. oblong, 
acute, tapering at the base, 6in. to lOin. long. West Indies. 
Stove. (B. M. 3585 ; B. R. 1857.) 

Z. coeleste (sky-blue).* Jl. 3in. to 4in. across ; sepals and the 
shorter petals light blue at hase, deeper mauve in the middle, 
the marginal tips white ; lip deep violet in front, the prominent 
basal callus yellowish- white ; column deep purple-blue, yellow 
at base; scapes IJft. to Igft. high. June and July. l. close-set, 
cuneate-oblong. Columbia, 1878. Closely allied to Z. Lalindei. 
Greenhouse. Syn. BoUea coelestis (B. H. 1879, 9 ; B. M. 6458 ; 
R. G. 1075). 

Z. crinitum (hairy).* Jl. lar^e, beautifully variegated ; sepals 
and petals green, barred with brown, oblong-lanceolate; lip 
white or cream-coloured, streaked with coloured, densely hairy 
veins, broad-obovate, emarii,inate ; callus yellow, small, incurved ; 
spikes sometimes two from a pseudo-bulb. I. lorate-lanceolate, 
plicate, shorter than the scapes. Pseudo-bulbs ovate. Brazil, 
1829. Greenhouse. (L. B. C. 1687.) Syns. Z. Mackayi cHnitum 
(B. M. 3402), Z. stenochilum (L. B. C. 1923). '* The best variety is 
that called cceruleuTUt which has the veins of a deep, brigjlit blue. 
There is another form with the veins pink" (B. S. Williams). 

Z. Dayanum (Day's).* Jl. similar in shape to those of Z. cerinuin ; 
sepals and petals milky-white, the former tipped with green, 
oblong-obovate, the latter roundish-rhomboidal ; lip white, 
clawed, emarginate, with a purplish-violet ruff, the base, as well 
as the rays in front of the callus, purplish-violet ; column yellow, 
with a broad, reddish band at base. New Grenada, 1873. Stove. 
Syn. Pescatorea Dayana. The following varieties are described 
by B. S. Williams, in the "Orchid Grower's Manual": 

Z. D. candidulum (whitish). Jl., sepals and petals pure white, 
lip tinted with purplish-crimson. (G. C. n. s., iii., p. 343, under 
name oi Pescatorea Dayana candidula.) 

Z. D. rhodacrum (red-tipped). Jl., sepals and petals tipped with 
purplish-rose. (B. M. 6214, under name of Pescatorea Dayana 
rhodacra.) 

Z. D. splendens (s{}lendid). Jl., sepals and petals blotched at 
the tips with dark violet; lip deep violet, which colour extends 
to the base of the column. 

Z. discolor (discoloured). Jl., sepals and petals straw-coloured, 
tinged with purple, l^in. to l^in. long, the lower sepals straight, 
deflexed, the upper erect, forming with the petals an arch over 
the column and lip ; lip deep velvety-purple, white at base, 
concave, slightly trilobed, with a yeIlo*v, roundish - oblong 
appendage divided at the edge into strong, diverging teeth, 
five of which terminate so many distinct ribs. Central America. 
Syns. Warrea discolor (B. M. 4830; L. & P. F. G. i., p. 73), 
Warscewiczella discolor (R. X. O. 93). 

Z. Dormanlanum (Dorman's). Jl. white, with some light sulphur 
on the crest, narrower than in Z. Klabochorum and Z. Lehmanni 
(which this plant resembles) ; lip with a continuous row of angles 
on the hind margin of the side lobes, and three prolonged, 
connate, median keels; column sagittate at base. Columbia (?), 
1881. Intermediate. Syn. Pescatorea Dormaniana. 

Z. euglossa (beautiful-lipped). Jl. of a beautiful lilac colour, 
similar to those of Z. Roezlii, but with a shorter lip and a 
broader callus, the tip of the lip bent underneath, ending in 
two diverging lobes. Ecuador, 1877, Syn. Pescatorea extglossa. 

Z. expansum (expanded). Ji., sepals green, acute ; petals brown 
in the upper part, blotched with brown in the lower, broader 
than the sepals ; lip green, with five interrupted, brown stripes 
on the basal half, and similar-coloured blotches at the base of 
the front part, which is fringed. I. Grass-like, cuneate-oblong- 
ligulate, acute. Ecuador (?), 1878. 

Z. fimbriatum (fringed). H. about 2in. across ; sepals and petals 
white in the lower and purple in the apical half, elliptic-oblong, 
acute ; lip yellowish- white, with rosy dots, revolute and irregu- 
larly fringed on the margins ; crest semicircular, composed of 
seventeen to nineteen dark purple ridges; peduncles short, one- 
flowered. Columbia, 1880. Intermediate. Syn. Pescatorea 
Jimbriata (R. G. 1008). 

Z. Gairianum (Gair's).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals deep violet, 
oblong^-ligulate, the anterior part deep black-purple within : lip 
purplish-rose or light purple-mauve, the front part reflexed on 
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the limb, so as to be nearly hood-shaped, marked by obscure, 
longitudinal keels, with numerous warts between ; ruff of fifteen 
to seventeen radiating keels, in some forms orange with purple 
ridges ; column dark violet above, whitish-yellow with some 
purple spots at the base. Ecuador, 1879. Stove. Syn. Pesca- 
torea Gairiatia. 

Z. Gautieri (Gautier's).* Ji. large; sepals and petals green, 
blotched and barred with brown, oblong, acute ; lip deep purplish- 
blue, lighter at the edge, the ruff around the column large, and 
of a deep velvety -purple ; racemes drooping, on scapes springing 
up in the midst of the young leaf-tufts. I. elongated- oblong, 
dark green, plaited. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, deeply furrowed.. 
Brazil, 1868. Greenhouse. (W. O. A. i. 28.) The colour of the 
lip varies in several varieties from pale mauve (I. H. 1867, 535) to 
deep bluish-purple. 

Z. gemma (gem), fl. of a very pale colour, not much exceeding 
in size those of Z. sanguinolentum ; lip marked with numerous 
dark blotches, denticulate and crisped. New Grenada, 1874. A 
small species. Intermediate. Syn. Kefersteinia gemma. 

Z. gramineum (grass-like). /I. dirty yellow, copiously brown- 
spotted ; petals rather narrower than the sepals ; lip broadly oval, 
gibbous at base beneath, concave in the centre above, the upper 
half suddenly bending downwards and emarginate at apex, the 
edge minutely denticulate ; scapes three to five, clustered. 
I. about 9in. long, erect or spreading, lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
none. Popayan, 1857. Intermediate. Syn. Kefersteinia gra- 
miiiea (B. M. 5046 ; R. X. O. 25, ii.) 

Z. Intermedium (intermediate), of Loddiges. jl., sepals and 
petals green, tinged with brown, oblong, acute; lip blue, 
streaked with deep purple, downy-pubescent, large, flat, roundish, 
bilobed, undulated. Autumn. I. ensiform, shorter than the 
raceme. Brazil, 1844. Reichenbach regards this as a variety of 
Z. Mackayi. Greenhouse. Syn. Z. velutinum. 

Z. Klabochorum (Klaboch's).^ jl. 3in. to 3^in. across ; sepals 
oblong, obtuse ; petals shorter, cuneate ; both white, deeply 
tipped with chocolate-purfjle ; lip ochre or white, covered with 
lines of purple-tipped papillee, trowel-shaped, three-lobed ; rufj 
of nineteen lamellse, sulphur-coloured, with brown keels ; column 
yellowish, washed with brown and purple. Ecuador, 1879. 
Intermediate. Syn. Pescatorea Klabochorum (I. H, ser. ill. 431 ; 
L. & P. F. G., re-issue, 21 ; W. O. A. i. 17). Of this free-fiowering 
species several varieties have been observed. 

Z. K. bnrfordiensis (Burford).* Jl. with broader and darker 
lamellse on the callus, the broad, middle line of the front part 
of the lip dark reddish-violet, the whole surface covered with 
styliform processes. 1879. 

Z. K. ornatissimum (very oraamental). A fine variety, with 
very dark mauve-purple tips, and numerous similar spots at the 
base, of the petals, and a single spot at the base of the odd 
sepal. 1884. 

Z. lacteum (milk-white), fl. white, with a few brownish dots 
and streaks at the base, small ; sepals and petals oblong, acute ; 
lip very broad, cuneate-oblong, retuse ; callus depressed, bifid 
at apex ; column dilated in the middle, sometimes angled ; 
peduncles one-flowered. I. exceedingly stout, cuneate-oblong, 
acute. Chiriqui, 1872. Intermediate. Syn. Kefersteinia lactea. 

Z. Iialindei (Lalind's). fl. about 3in. across ; sepals and petals 
lilac at base, pale rose above, or the flowers sometimes bright 
violet, the upper sepal tipped with ^reen, and the lower part 
of the lateral ones brownish-purple ; lip golden or orange-yellow, 
with about thirteen close-set lamellas ; column rose-coloured, 
arched, broader fihan the lamellate disk ; scapes solitary. 
I. elliptic-lanceolate, narrowing to the base, 1ft. long, distichous, 
five-nerved. New Grenada, 1874. Intermediate. Syn. Bollea 
Lalindei (B. M. 6331). 

Z. lamellosnm (lamellate), fl. 2Mn. across, on stout, solitary 
peduncles 3in. long ; sepals and petals yellowish-green, the 
dorsal sepal elliptic, acute, the lateral one larger, oblong, the 
petals spathulate ; lip yellowish-white, nearly orbicular, cordate 
at base, the crest orange and brown, much raised, formed of 
close-set, concentric plates. August. I. 1ft. long, narrow- 
lanceolate, acuminate, naiTowed to the base, nve-ribbed. 
Pseudo-bulbs none. Columbia, 1875. Plant densely tufted. 
Stove. Syn. Pescatorea lamellosa (B. M. 6240). 

Z, Lawrenceanum (Lawrence's). fl. white, solitary, on 
axillary scapes, 3i^in. to 4in. across ; sepals and petals blotched 
with violet or mauve at the tips ; lip much shorter than the 
other parts, nearly square, the sides revolute, the apex of an 
intense, rich, velvety purple, the basal callus bright yellow, 
white on each side, large ; column white, conspicuous, hooded. 
I. distichous, broadly hgulate, acuminate, keeled. Columbia 
1878. Intermediate. (R. X. O. iii.221.) H\ti. Bollea Laiorenccaiia. 

Z, Lebmannl (Lehmann's). /. sohtary, axillary, 3in. to 3iin. 
across, very showy; sepals and petals white, closely lined with 
reddish-purple, broadly cuneate-oblong; lip deep mauve-purple, 
the anterior part oblong, revolute, retuse, covered with long, 
bristle-like, purplish papillsp, the callus of about eleven chestnut- 
brown ridges. I. linear-lorate, acute, 1ft. to lift, high, about 
lin. across. Ecuador. Stove. Syn. Pescatorea Lehmamii 
(G. C. n. s., xvii., p. 45; I. H. ser. iii. 471; W. O. A. ii. 57.) 
Z. leopardinum (leopard- spotted). Jl., sepals and petals light 
greenish-yellow, spotted with brown ; lip with a transverse, 
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obtuse-angled, cordate blade of a beautiful mauve-purple, and 
an ochreous callus with thirteen teeth. 1886. Garden hybrid. 
Intermediate. 

Z. Mackayi (Mackay's).* Jl. large, five or six in a raceme ; sepals 
and petals yellowish - green, blotched with brownish-purple, 
lanceolate ; lip white, lined and spotted with purplish-blue, 
large, roundish, undulated, emarginate, horizontally spreading, 
the ruff white, striped with blue, large and convex ; scape 
radical, lift. long. I. distichous, linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
large, ovate, scarred, bearing numerous leaves. Brazil, 1825. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 2748; L. B. C. 1664; P. M. B. iu. 97.) 
Syn. Eulophia Mackaiana (B. R. 1433). Of this species there 
are several varieties. 

Z. M. crinitnm, (hairy). A synonym of Z. crinitwm. 

Z. M. intermedium (intermediate), of gardens. Jl. of a paler 
colour than in the type, with a fine, large, expanded lip. 
I. longer. A very distinct plant. 

Z. marginatnm (margined). Jl. clear straw-colour, with some 
purple markings on the nearly square appendix to the lip ; 
lateral sepals abruptly bent back, the upper one erect, all tipped 
with green ; petals rolled back above the middle ; lip circular, 
retuse, the edges bent downwards, the claw yellow, with a slight 
tubercle; column pure white. I. pale green, oblong, acute, 
flat, 6in. long. Columbia. Allied to Z. discolor. Intermediate. 
Syns. Warrea quadrata (B. M. 4766), Warscewiczella marginata 
(R. X. O. 23, f . 2). 

Z. maxillare (jaw-shaped).* /. large and showy; sepals and 
petals green, transversely blotched and barred with chocolate- 
brown, ovate-oblong, acute ; lip rich bluish-purple, with a large, 
roundish front lobe and a blunt spur ; ruff large, deeper purple, 
shaped like a horse's hoof, and united to the small, erect lateral 
lobes of the lip ; spikes drooping, on radical scapes. I. lanceo- 
late, attenuated at base, nerved. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, furrowed. 
As many as seventy flowers have been produced by one plant. 
Greenhouse. (B. iii. ; B. M. 3686 ; L. B. C. 1776 ; P. M. B. iv. 
271 ; R. G. 1879, 345.) 

Z. Meleagris (Meleagris). Jl. 3in. to 4in. across; sepals and 
petals tessellated, pale yellow on the basal half and purplish- 
brown upwards, broad at base, the two lateral sepals folded 
inwards on the inner margin at base ; lip about half as large as 
the petals, similar but clawed, white, tipped with purplish- 
brown, and having at the base of the claw a crescent-shaped 
plate, fringed with loi^g, yellowish hairs ; peduncles axillary, 
one-flowered. June and July. I. broadly lanceolate, 1ft. long, 
distichous. Stem short, erect. Brazil. Stove. Syns. Bate- 
mannia Meleagris (R. X. O. 66, figs, i., ii.), Huntleya Meleagris 
(B. iii. 146 ; B. R. 1839, 14). 

Z. M. albido-fulvum (whitish-fulvous). Jl., upper half of the 
sepals and petals fulvous, the lower part white ; lip and column 
white, the former tipped with rpsy-carmine, the latter with 
yellowish -green. I. light shining ^reen. Stem none. Roots 
numerous. Brazil, 1868. Intermediate. Syn. Huntleya albido- 
fulva (I. H, 1868, 556). 

Z. micropterum. (small-winged). Jl., sepals and petals creamy- 
white or ochre ; lip white, with three transverse bars of dull 
crimson on the disk, and small, purple spots at the base, the 
front lobes elongated, lanceolate, the two lateral ones minute. 
Summer. Related to Z. xanthinum. Intermediate. Syn. 
Promenoaa microptera. 

Z. Murrayannm (Murray's). Jl. many in a raceme; sepals 
and petals greenish, ovate-lanceolate, acute ; lip white, the 
lateral lobes erect, the middle one reflexed, four times as large, 
purple- spotted at base, the prominent callus yellow, with five 
straight, violet-brown lines. I. lanceolate, striated. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, deeply furrowed. Organ Mountains, 1837. (B. M. 
3674.) 

Z. mystacinum (moustached). ft.,, sepals, petals, and blade 
of the lip yellowish -green ; callus and stalk of the lip, and 
column, white, with purple dots, the blade of the lip broken 
up into numerous fringes. Otherwise closely resembling 
Z. gi-amineum. Columbia, 1881. Syn. Kefersteinia mystacina. 

Z. obtuaatnm (obtuse). Jl. disposed in a long raceme ; sepals 
and petals green, with narrow, transverse brown bars, narrow, 
long, obtuse ; lip of a very light violet, with a more purplish, 
retuse lower callus; bracts obtuse. 1878. This plant is very 
near Z. maxillare. 

Z. pallens (pale). Jl., sepals and petals light mauve, with 
greenish-yellow tips, the basal inner borders of the lateral 
sepals cinnamon-coloured, their lower halves being light yellow ; 
lip light ochre, the orange-coloured callus painted with 
browmsh-purple. 1881. Intermediate. Syn. Bollea paUeyis. 

Z. Fatinii (Patin's). Jl. solitary, upwards of Sin. across ; dorsal 
sepal and the oblong, undulated petals rosy-pink, the two lower 
sepals pink along the upper half, and deep rose along the 
lower side ; lip yellow, short, the disk with a frill of about 
thirteen lamellae ; column pink, large, convex, arching over the 
lip ; scapes axillary, decurved. I. distichous, broadly oblong- 
ligulate, narrow at base, acute at apex, nerved. New Grenada, 
1874. Stove. Syn. Bollea PaUnii (F. M. ser. ii. 147 ; G. C. n. s., 
iii., p. 9). 

Z. pentaohromum (five-coloured). Ji., sepala and petals green. 
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marbled with dark brown ; lip white, blotched and lined with 
mauve, cuneate-obovate ; callus or rufE like that of Z. Mackayi, 
with adhering, acute, falcate side lobes. 1885. A hybrid be- 
tween Z. Mackayi and Z. maxillare. Greenhouse. 



Zygop etalum — continued. 

in front, and a few parallel ones on the sides ; sepals pale 
greenish or yellowish-white. 1883. SVN. Warscemczella picta. 
Z. Rlvlerl (Riviere's), fl. very large, disposed in racemes ; sep^j* 
and petals green, blotched with light brown ; lip white, flabel- 




FiG. 259. ZYGOPETALUM SEDENI, showing Habit and detached Inflorescence. 



y nlctum (painted). Much like Z. discolor, differing chiefly in 
the Ik?™ fflch is rhomboid and crisped, yellowish-white, with 
the lip, 'f'?'^"^" Vrmroinal dark purple lines, brownish basal 
SSs^ andTfceS tablet-lU ba'^ callus, with two teeth 



lately veined with lilac-rose, and exhaling a perfume similar to 
that of the Hyacinth. I. ensiform, above lift. long. BrazU, 
1873 Possibly this may be a large-flowered form of Z. Mackayi. 
(B. H. 1873, 191.) 
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Z. Roezlii (Roezl's). Jl. variable ; sepals and petals usually white, 

beautifully tipped with violet-lilac or purplish-rose_, the former 

oblong, the latter cuneate-obovate ; blade of the lip, excepting 

V the callus, of the same showy colours. Ecuador, 1874. Allied 

to Z. Dayanum. Stove. Syn. Pesoatorea Roezlii. 

Z, RoUissonl (Rolllsson's). Jl., sepals and petals pale yellow; 
lip^ whitish, spotted with crimson, the middle lobe oblong, 
apiculate, the lateral ones narrow-ovate, acute, resembling two 
erect bar.s standing up from the base ; scapes deflexed, from the 
lower axils. Autumn. I. oblong-lanceolate, venose. Pseudo- 
bulbs roundish, compressed, bearing about two leaves at the 
top and other accessory ones from the base. Brazil, 1843. In- 
termediate. Syns. Maxillaria Rollissoni (B. E. 1838, 40), Pro- 
mencea Rollisaoni. 

Z. rostratum (beaked).* Jl. bin. deep ; dorsal sepals and two 
petals whitish at base, then green, marked in the centre with 
dull brownish-purple, linear-lanceolate, 3in. long ; lip nearly 3in. 
long, ovate, recurved, white, yellowish behind the disk, which 
bears a small, pale lilac-purple frill or ruff, about ten lines of the 
same colour radiating from it towards the front: scapes radical, 
one or two-flowered. I. lanceolate, acute, plaited. Bhizome 
creeping, forming compressed pseudo-bulbs at intervals. This 
species requires more heat and moisture than any other. Stove. 
(B. M. 2819 ; W. O. A. ii. 78.) SvN. Zygosepahim rostratum 
(Ref. B. 106). 

Z. Russelianum (Russel's). jl. large, freely produced; sepals 
and petals cream-coloured, tipped with reddish-purple ; lip of 
the same reddish-purple tint, the yellow ruff or callus having 
fifteen lamellse with deep crimson - purple angles ; column 
yellowish in front, with a lemon-yellow area at base. Ecuador, 
1878. AUiedioZ.Bayamt.m. Stove. Syti. Pescatorea Russeliana. 

Z. sangulnolentum (dark bloody). Jt. pale straw-coloured or 
greenish, with dark bloody spots; sepals broadly lanceolate, 
petals oblong-ovate, both acute ; lip cnneate-flabellate, lobulate 
at apex, undulated, denticulated, the basilar callus dark purple 
at base, bidentate at apex. I. distichous, cuneate-lanceolate, 
acute, glaucous. Roots adventitious, cylindrical. Caraccas. 
Intermediate. Syn. Kefersteinia sanguinolenta (R. X. O. i. 25, i.). 

Z. Sedeni (Seden's).* Ji. large, in bold racemes ; sepals and 
petals deep purplish brown, evenly bordered with pale green ; 
lip rich bluiah-purple, deeper coloured towards the base, and 
breaking out into forked veins near the margin, broad, emar- 
ginate, the ruff bluish-purple, bold. I. narrow-lanceolate, 
plaited. 1874. A hybrid between Z. Maekavi and Z. maxillare, 
and much resembling the latter. See Fig. 259, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. (F. M. ser. ii. 417 ; R. G. 1883, 280.) 

Z. stapelioides (Stapelia-like). Ji., sepals and petals greenish- 
yellow, transversely barred and spotted with dark purple, 
roundish-ovate, acute ; lip deep purple, oblong, three-lobed, 
the lateral lobes linear, erect, the terminal one ovate-oblong, 
hooded at base, the margins paler and cross-barred ; pe- 
duncles deflexed, two-flowered. July to September. I. thin, 
lanceolate, light green. Pseudo- bulbs small, ovate, tetra- 
gonal, one or two-leaved. Brazil, 1843. Intermediate. Syns. 
Maxillaria stapelioides (B. M. 3877 ; B. R. 1839, 17), Promenma 
stapelioides. 

Z, stenochilum (naiTow-lipped). A synonym of Z. crinitum. 

Z. triumphans (triumphant).* Jl. fleshy ; sepals and petals 
snowy-white, blue at apex, the former elliptic, apiculate, the 
latter narrower, cuneate at base ; lip blue-black, with a ligulate 
claw, oblong-rhomboid, emarginate, minutely papillose in the 
anterior portion ; peduncles thick, terete, 4in. to 6in. long. 
I. few, distichous. Grass-like, lanceolate, acute. New Grenada. 
Stove. Syn. Pescatorea triumphans (R. X. O. i. 11). 

Z. velatum (veiled). Jl. yellowish-white, solitary, fragrant; 
dorsal sepal and petals broadly ovate, acute, the lateral sepals 
narrow, all spreading upwards; lip mar^ned with crimson, 
broad, flat, flve-lobed, the disk radiately striated with numerous 
purple-crimson bars ; at the base is a stout callus resembling 
a semicircular row of flve to seven teeth ; scape rather stout, 
shorter than the leaves. I. few, oblong-ligulate, acute, 9in. 
long. New Grenada, 1866. Intermediate. Syn. Warscemczella 
velata (R H. 1878, 10, f. 4 ; B. M. 5582 ; R. X. 0. i. 23, f. 1). 

Z. velutinum (velvety). A synonym of Z. intermedium. 

Z, violaceuxn (violet). Jl. of a deep rich violet, tipped with 
greenish-yellow, melting downwards into white, 2in. to 3in. 
across ; sepals and petals curved in at the points, crLsped : lip 
united to the pouch of the lateral sepals by a short, narrow loot ; 
column large, fleshy, curved at apex. I. 8in. to 9in. long, erect, 
acute, tufted. British Guiana, 1835. Stove. Syns. Bollea violacea 
(R. X. O. 66, ill.), Hxmtleya sessilijlora, H. violacea. 

Z. Wallesiannm (Wailes'). /. of moderate size, scented like 
Sweet Peas ; sepals and petals white or cream-coloured ; lip 
white, stained along the centre with violet, having at the base 
a crest of flve radiating, violet, finger-like bars, which are free 
except at their origin. Autumn. I. dark, evergreen. Brazil. 
Stove. (B. H. 1878, 10, f. 1 ; L. & P. F. G. i., p. 73.) Syns. 
Wa^rea Wailesiana, Warsoewiczella Wailesiana. 

Z. Wallisll (Wallis'). * Jl. 3in. across ; sepals and petals creamy- 
white, tipped with bluish-violet, the former oblong, apiculate, 
the latter rhomboid ; lip deeper violet, margined with white, 
oblong, retuse, furrowed, the ruff of seventeen keels whitej 
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tinted in front with purple ; column white, banded with dark 
violet at base ; scapes short, axillary, one-flowered. I. lorate, 
acuminate. Ecuador, 1869. Greenhouse. Syn. Pescatorea 
Wallisii (F. d. S. 1828). 

Z. Wendlandil (Wendland's). fi. 4in. to 5in. across ; sepals and 
petals white, lanceolate, somewhat twisted ; lip white, blotched 
and lined with violet-purple, ovate-cordate, many-lobuled, much 
undulated at the margins, the ruff of seven to nine violet-purple 
ribs ; peduncles stout, axillary. August and September. I. tufted, 
distichous, oblong-ligulate. Costa Rica. A handsome, bulbless 
species. Stove. Syn. Warscewiczella Wendlandii. 

Z. W, discolor (discoloured). Jl. solitary, deliciously scented ; 
sepals and petals yellowish-green ; lip white, with a large, bright 
violet blotch in the centre, much crisped and minutely lobed at 
the margin, l^in. broad ; peduncles axillary. I. light green. 
Costa Rica. Syn. Warscewiczella Wendlandii discolor (W. O. A. 
iii. 126). 

Z. xanthlnnm (yellow). Jl. yellow, deeper-coloured towards the 
centre ; sepals and petals oblong, acute, spreading ; lip oblong, 
three-lobed, the lateral lobes profusely spotted, erect, linear, 
entire, the middle one bilabiate with the upper lip fleshy and 
flve-toothed ; bracts cucnllate ; scapes ascending, one-flowered. 
I. narrow-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs oval, tetragonal. Brazil, 
1843. Intermediate. Syns. Maxillaria xanthina, Promencea 
xanthina. 

ZTG0FHTLLE2!. A natural order of shrubs or 
herbs, very rarely trees, principally inhabiting the hot 
and extra-tropical regions of both hemisplieres. Flowers 
white, red, or yellow, rarely blue, hermaphrodite; sepals 
five, rarely four, generally imbricated ; petals five or four, 
very rarely wanting, hypogynous, free, imbricated, or 
twisted, rarely valvate ; disk convex or depressed, rarely 
annular, inconspicuous, or wanting ; stamens usually 
double, or rarely treble or equal to, the number of petals, 
biseriate, the outer opposite the sepals ; anthers versatile, 
longitudinally dehiscing; peduncles usually one or two, 
springing, from the axils of the stipules, ebracteate or 
rarely bibracteolate, one-flowered. Fruit coriaceous or 
crustaceous, sometimes septicidal and dividing into two 
to ten ooooi, sometimes a looulioidal capsule. Leaves 
opposite or alternate from the suppression of one, stipu- 
late, bifoliolate or pinnate, rarely three-foliolate ; leaflets 
entire, dotleas, sometimes connate ; stipules twin, per- 
sistent, sometimes spiny. The wood of Guaiacum is very 
hard, and heavier than water ; it is employed by cabinet- 
makers for the manufacture of objects exposed to weight 
or friction. The order embraces seventeen genera, and 
about 100 species. Examples ; Chitonia, Guaiacum, Zygo- 
phyllum,. 

ZTGOFHTLLTTM (from zygon, a yoke, and phyllon, 
a leaf ; alluding to the pairs of leaflets). Bean Caper. 
Including Fabago and Rcepera. Oed. Zygophyllece. A 
genus comprising about fifty-foar species of small, often 
prostrate shrubs, under-shrubs, or perennial herbs, all, 
with one exception, confined to the Old World, and mostly 
found in Australia and South Africa. Flowers white or 
red, mostly with a purple or red basilar spot ; calyx four 
or five - parted, imbricated ; petals four or flve - clawed, 
imbricated and twisted ; stamens eight or ten, longer 
than the petals ; peduncles one-flowered, axillary, solitary 
or rarely two together. Fruit four or five-angled or four 
or five-winged, capsular. Leaves opposite ; leaflets two, 
very rarely one, often fleshy; stipules two, often spiny. 
A selection of the introduced species is here given. 
They should be grown in a compost of loam, peat, and 
sand. Except where otherwise stated, all require green- 
house treatment. Propagation may be effected by cut- 
tings, inserted in sand, under a glass; or by seeds, 
when these are obtainable. Z. Fabago grows freely in 
any sunny spot, in dry, well-drained soil. 

Z. album (white-flowered). Jl. on erect pedicels ; petals white, 
crenate, blunt. October and November. I., leaflets cylindrical, 
club-shaped, fleshy, cobwebby. Stem procumbent. North 
Africa, 1779. (S. F. G. 371.) 

Z, coooineum (scarlet-flowered). Jl. on erect pedicels ; petals 
scarlet, acuminated. Augu'it. l, leaflets cylindrical, ileshy, 
smooth, h. 1ft. 1823. North Africa and Scinde. 

Z, cordlfoUum (cordate-leaved). Jl. four or five-cleft; petals 
yellowish, broad, thrice as long as the calyx ; peduncles about as 
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lone as the leaves. October. ;. simple, sessile, mostly sub- 
cordate at base, some oblique at base, or half-cordate. Stem 1ft. 
or more hi§;h, ash-coloured. South Africa, 1774. 
Z. Fabago (Fabago). Syrian Bean-Caper, fl. on erect pedicels ; 
petals yellow, but of coppery-brick colour at the base, undivided. 
July to September. I., leaflets flat, smooth, obovate. Boot 
thick, fleshy, striking deeply into the ground, h. 1ft. to 4ft. 
Syria, Tauria, Persia, Afghanistan, &c. Hardy perennial. Syn. 
Fabago major (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 226). 

Z. foetldum (for-tid). Jl., petals orange-yellow, with a purple spot 
at base, four times longer than the pubescent calj'x ; peduncles 
nodding, iin. long. June. I., leaflets obovate, obtuse, oblique 
at base, the larger ones Iin. to IJln. long; petioles iin. long. 
Branches herbaceous, h. 2ft. to 4ft. South Africa, 1790. Sub- 
shrub. Z. insiinre (B. M. 372) is a mere form of this species, 
with narrower petals. 

Z. ffutloulosum (small shrub). /. four-cleft ; petals yellow ; 
filaments subulate, without wings. July. I., leaflets obliquely 
oblong or lanceolate, rarely ovate. Australia, 1820. A low, 
diffuse or divaricately-branched shrub. SYN. Rmpera fabagi- 
folia. 

Z. f. bllobuin (two-lobed). I., leaflets narrow, continuous with 
the petiole. Syn. Rcepera aurantiaca. 

Z. fulvnm (fulvous), ft., petals fulvous or yellow, with a red 
basal blotch, twice as long as the calyx; peduncles iin. to Iin. 
long, reflexed after flowering. July. I. sessile ; leaflets lanceo- 
late-ovate, acute, somewhat narrowed at base, the larger ones 
ten to twelve lines long, very fleshy, h. 3ft. South Africa, 
1713. (B. M. 2184, under name of Z. sessilifolmm.) 

Z. insuave (disagi-eeable). A form of Z. fcetidiini. 

Z. Morgsana (Morgsana). ft. nodding, four or five-cleft ; petals 
yellow, obovate, thrice as long as the glabrous calyx ; peduncles 
iin. to }lii. long. August. I. shortly petiolate, the larger ones 
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Iin. to liin. long ; leaflets obovate, obtuse, sub-oblique at base. 
Stem terete, h. 4ft. South Africa, 1732. 

Z. spinoBum (spiny). Jl. five-cleft, nodding; petals yellowish 
or cream-coloured, red-atreaked from base to middle or with a 
purple spot at base, twice or thrice as long as the calyx ; 

Eeduncles equalling or exceeding the leaves. July. I. sessile ; 
jaflets linear, flat or with the margins slightly revolute, acute, 
fleshy, four to ten lines long. Branches grey. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
South Africa, 1830. 

ZYGOSEFALUlVt KOSTBATUM. A synonym of 
Zygopetalum rostratiun (which see). 

ZYGOSTATES (from zygos, a yoke, and statos, 
standing ; alluding to the two processes which stand out 
horizontally from the base of the column, and together 
somewhat resemble a yoke). Stn. Dactylostyles. Okd. 
Orchidew. A small genus (three or four species) of dwarf, 
epiphytal, stove Orchids, found in Brazil. Flowers small, 
racemose, on axillary peduncles; sepals sub-eqnal, free, 
spreading or reflexed ; petals similar or broader ; lip 
oontinnona with the base of the column, spreading, 
oonoaTe, undivided, with an incurved appendage at base ; 
column arched, semi-terete. Leaves fleshy or coriaceous ; 
sheaths scarcely thickened into pseudo-bulbs. Only one 
species has been introduced. For culture, see Bnrling- 
tonia. 

Z. Greeniana (Green's), ft., sepals oblong, obtuse; petals 
white, ovate, toothleted ; lip white, streaked with green, foveate, 
rounded ; peduncles short, two-flowered. I. cuneate-ligulate, 
trigonal, fleshy, superposed. Pseudo-bulbs minute, somewhat 
pear-shaped, one-leaved. 1869. A curious little plant. 



Plants which have been introduced to cultivation in this country since the publication of the various 
•portions of this Worh will be described at the end of the Supplement. 
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of its publication. This Table will be found useful in determining the first adoption of 
a new name and for other purposes. In several instances. Plants will be found 
described under their correct names for the first time in any horticultural work. 
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